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called to this^while it 
was yet time to save 
aomethiiig of its pni^ 
tine form and matter, 
while it still af¬ 
forded indications up¬ 
on which much that 
was deficient might 
I be restored. A meet¬ 
ing was consequently 
held, at which Colonel 
Moody of the Roval 
Engineers presided; 
resoluikma were en¬ 
tered into to raise 
I inonev by subscrip- 
I tion for the purple 
of restoring or repair- 
iftg the monument, 
and a subscription 
was immediately com¬ 
menced by those who 
were present. The 
designing and direc- 
tiuii of the work were 
intrusted to Mr, ‘W. 
B. Qlarke, assi.sied by 
a coniinitlee of the 
subscribers. The re¬ 
storation is, upon the 
whole, satisfactory. 

The subscription 
which has been en¬ 
tered into for the pur¬ 
se of repairing thia 
nleresting monument 
is very ereditabla to 
those who have set it 
on foot. It is'^plea* 
I aant to find a spirit 
I of attachment to our 
!l old historical memo¬ 
rials springing up on 
every side. The last 
generation, and those 
who went before them, 
were too much in the 
habit of destroying 
the nplics of their fore¬ 
fathers,--at any rate, 
of leaving time tc 
work their destruc¬ 
tion. We have learnt 
that the ancient mo- 
numents of a nation 
are amoiigst its best 
possessions. • 

Mr. Clarke has 
favoured us with a 
drawing of the an¬ 
nexed woo8-cut,whlch 
exhibits the Cross as 
restored. • 


CVknrofWsIthamCnsf.] 
















































































I’lIE P^NNY MAGAZINE. 
• PERPETUAL MOTION. 


{Fmm rt Corri'sjiitivlnnf.') 

An able writ(?r in t]\e ‘ IViUy Mug'azino ’ has clearly 
shown the futility of seckini? to scjuare the circle^ a 
pnrHuit ill which, he suv'^, persons are still ouj^apjd. 
How many may waste their lime on ^3uch an object 1 
have no means of knowing;—not any considerable 
number, I sfioiibl thmk, as npbo<fy can ex]H*ct an;^ 
piiifit to arise even from fiiicccsii. ^ At oll event.s, suchj 
enthusiasts must be tew indeed computed with those 
who are spending their days and hig^hts, aiuT* ex- 
banstiiin^ I heir means, in the equally vdil hope ot dis- 
ISbvcrinjt tile perpotnul motion. Professional men, 
employed in prepaciiiff patents, could tell of project 
after project snliinitted to them by the impatient in¬ 
ventor who is afraid of waiting to perfect his machine, 
lest his invalnablc secret sktould get abroad, and he 
should be* deprived of the riches which he has all but in 
Ins grasp, 

l\vo elas.se.s of persims arc inveigled into this hope¬ 
less (piest: tlie first is the projectoi,—generally a man 
who can handle tools, and wim ts giUed with some 
small j)ower of iiiventicfii,—a faculty, as Mr. Babbage i 
jnslly observes, by no means rare, and of little use 
unless coupled with some knowledge of what others 
have done before him. Of the inventions already made, 
—of the experimeiils which have been tried and have 
failed,—our pnijeclor is usually profoundly ignorant. 
What arc culled the laws of mechanics, namely, general 
truths which were established by the observatioihs ol* 
scientific men in time.s past, and which arc now ad- 
initteil by all who take the trouble to investigate them, 
ho has cither never heard of or chooses to set at nought 
without inquiry. The otlier class is that which finds 
ca|)ital. The projector, having perhaps exhau.sted hi.s 
own funds, takev iiis scheme to some person who has u 
little money to .spare, and dazzles him with the prospects 
of Midden and splendid wealth : kittle by little he is drawn 
into expensc.s which neitlier of them perhaps had uii- 
ticipafed. Failure afler failure ^ensues, but still all is to 
be riglit at last. 'J'he. fear of ridicule,—the necesHity 
for relrieving, the one his capital, the other his credit,— 
tliese motives carry them on till the ruin of both pulp a 
lermination to ilieir folly. * 

Unhappily, however, the stage is quickly occupied by 
other adventiirers, protiting nothing by the fate of tneir 
])ivcur8ors; and yet one would think that a very slight 
consTlleration of the subject would he sufficient to show 
thtw absurdity of the uiufertaking. What is the object 
aimed at? Is it to make a machine which, being once 
set in motion, shall go on^ without stopping until it is 
worn out ? Every person engaged in the pursuit of the 
perpetual motion would perhaps accept this us a true 
fitateinent of the object in view. Yet nothing is more 
easy than to make such a machine. There are from ten 
to twenty of them at work at this moment on the ilhine, 
Opposite Maycnec. These arc water-mills In Iwats^ 
which ore inoor^ in a certain part of the river; and, as 
the Rhine is never drj’, these mills, which are simple in 
-heir construction, would go on for years,—go <in, 
indeed, until they wei/j worn out. But if this instance 
were mknlioned, the Urojeetor would perceive that the 
fltdtement of his object was imperfect. It must rim 
thus: —a machine which, being set in motion, shall go 
on till worik out without any power being employed to 
keep it in motion. • 

Probably few persona embark in such a project 
sit <lown beforehand to consider thoroughly wjiat it in 
they are atiout to undertake, otherwise it could hardly 
require much Knowledge of mechanics to see the im- 
|N)ssibi)ity of constructing such a innclune. Take ns 
many nliatls, wheels, pulleys, and springs us you jvlease; 

If you throw them in a heap hi tha corner of your room, 

" l) do not expect them to mbve; it is only when put 


IJaV0A11^4, 1 

^together that the wildest cnthu.siast expects them to be 
endowed with the power of sclf-inovemciitf iiol* then 
nnle.s.s the machine is set going. 1 never^heard of a • 
projector who expected his engine to set off the monlL'lIt 
the lust nail was driven, or in.staiilly on the last stroke 
of the file. And why not? A tiiuchin%ttiat would con¬ 
tinue %o go of itself would begin of No ni.'ydiine 

can l|e^rnade which lias not some friction, which, how¬ 
ever slight, would in a short time exhaust any powef 
that could have been employed merely for the puipysc 
of setting k in yiotioii. But a inuchiiie, to be tj’ any 
use, must not. only keep moviag itself, but funiUh 
power; or, in other words, it must not oiuy keep in ^lo¬ 
tion, hut it must have power to expend in some lubtilr, 
as grinding Corfi, rolling metals, urging Ibrwurd a 
vessel or a carriage ; so that, by an arrangement of, 
parts which of •theitfkelves have no moving ]»nwer, the 
pf\)jeclor expects to make a machine, self-moving, and 
with the powfr of performing some useful ffisk ! • 

“ Father, 1 Wave invented a perpetiRil motion !'* said 
a little fellow of eight year^old. It is thus: 1 would 
make a great wheel, and fix it up like a water-wheel ot 
the top 1 would hang a great weiglit, and at CTie 
bottom I would hang a number of little weights ; then 
the great weight would turn the wheel half round and 
sink to the bottom, because it is so heavy, and when tlie 
little weights reached the top, they would sink down 
because they are so many, and thii.s the wheel would 
turn round for ever.” The child’s fallacy is a type of 
all the blunders which are made on this subject. Follow 
a projector in his description, and if it be not pcrfei tly 
nniiitclligible, which it ofien is, it always proves that he 
expects to find certain of his nmvements alternniely 
strong and weak, not according to the laws of mUiive, 
but according to the wants of his mcftianisni. 

If man could pnKhice ti machine which would generate 
the power by which it is worked, he would liecoine a 
creator. All he has hitherto done,—all, I may safely 
predict, he ever will do,—is to mould existing power so 
as to make it perform his bidding. He ran make liu* 
wuterfull in the brook spin his cotton, or print his book 
by means of machinery, but a mill to pufiip water 
enough to keep itself at work he cannot make. Absurd 
ns it may seem, the experiment has been tried f but, in 
truth, no scheme is too absurd for adoption by the 
seekers after perpetual motion. A machine, then, is a 
mere comiuctor of power into a iiRefiil channel. The 
wind grinds the corn,—the sails, the shafts, and the 
stones are only the mjimns by which the power of the 
wind can be turned to that particular purpose; .so it is 
the heat thrc^ii out by tfie bunffng coal which per¬ 
forms all tllie mnltifariuiis operations of the steam- 
engine, the nmebiiu'ty l>eiiig only the connecting link.s 
between the cause and the effect. • 

Perhaps these remarks may induce any projector wiio 
has not yet begun, to pause on his enterprise ; and may 
cause those who are about to advance their capital in 
such vain speculations, to examine the probabilities of a 
return for tneir outlay. 


. BRKAD IN THE EAST. 

A PF.RSON accustomed to the lengthened procoRs<\s by 
which food is prepared in Europe, is consideral)ly sur¬ 
prised when brought to observe the rapidity of similar 
preparations in the East. A sheep is killeri^^fiaycd, and 
cooked in the course of ati hour and a iiulf; coffee is 
roasted, ground, and boded in about leu minutes; and 
meal is kneaded and naked—and perlums the corn 
grouiyl—In seldom more than twenty iniiiutes. Much 
of this may be accounted for by the heat of the climate, 
by which many articles would be .sjioiled if kept too 
long previously to being used. Meat would be tainted 
in less than a a^; the oily principle in coffee would 
MHUi be lost, aiiiff its pleasant aroma evaporate^ 
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loaf bread would quickly turrt Bour, or be rendered 
the ubsorptioii of its moisture. With this' 
cai^c concur the habits of life which continue to i^idicate 
tne^oiiimoii origin of the various tribes of people wlio 
iidiabit the coiintrieB between the Indus and Mediter¬ 
ranean ; for siu-'k is the wonderful tenacity with which 
ancient habits are retained in the East, that in oue^state 
of society we frequently find the usages of aflo^her, 
fiiore early and rude, persisted in. Pour thousand 
ye^rs ago, when the hospitable patriarch wished to 
place rnsumo relfeshment before those ^vho appeared to 
him us travel)e|i^ in haste, he directed bread to be baked, 
aiid^a calf to ])e killed and dressed for their entertain- 
inAit. Hospitality would still be exhibited iu the 
sumo form under similar circumstances4 and, in any 
f. circuiiistauces, as little *delay would occur in t^e pre¬ 
paration of food, although it had m many processes to 
go through. • 

'•Tlie varioAs jopodes iu which the grain is di«engaged 
from the ea^, TedSced to meal, and inadcbiuto bread, are 
all so different fmm our that one who has wit¬ 
nessed vvinit he describes is led to think a coimccted 
vii*vv of the subject will not be unacceptable to the 
readtT.s of the ‘ renny Magazine.* 

Tn or near vlllttges there are usually inclosed thresh¬ 
ing floors, ])eirec.tly level, and laid over with a com))ost 
ol'clay and cow-dung, to prevent.gravel and earth from 
being mingled with the grain. But generally, as it 
would be iiieonvenieut to take the sheaves from tiic 
fields to ihc villages to be threshed, the husbandman 
seelvs out some level spot on his grounds, to which the 
produce of the liarvest is conveyed on the backs of his 
vaiious cattle. At tills place a portion of the corn in 
the car is laid out in sipircle of ubolit a liundred paces 
in circumference, Heven or eight feet wide, and from 
fifteen inches to tw^o feet in hciglit. When if is thus 
disp(»sed, there are various methods of obtaining a 
separation of the grain from the ear,—all of tlicm more 
expeditions though less cleanly than cmis. It is often 
elfectcd by simple treading. Oxen, and Horneiimes 
other cattle, arc tied two or three together, and driveu 
0round upiDn the circle. As this exercise greatly flUignes 
them, they are fi*cquently relieved. In some parts oxen 
are einj^oyed to draw a stone cylinder over the corn ; 
and, in the western parts of Asiatic Turkey, a plank or 
frame of wood, the lower surface of which is roughened 
with sharp stones, is the implement in use. But, in 
Persia and the eastern parts of Turkey, they have a 
frame-work, to which 4 s attaclied two or three revolving 
cylinders of wood, bristled with spikes of different 
lengths, and which may nut* unaptly be ci^parcd to'the 
barrel of an organ. These teeth punch #iit the grain 
with considerable effect, aud chof^aiul crush the straw 
at the same Ume. On the platform of this suflicieutly 
clumsy machine sits a man who whips on the cattle,— 
generally a ample of oxen,—which in all these pro¬ 
cesses have a beam laid over their necks. Men are 
always in attendance with wooden forks, which have 
ollen many teeth spreading out like a fan, to keep the 
ears properly distributed, and to withdraw, into the 
clear centre of the circle, the straw on the surface which 
appears to have been BufAcieiitly threshed. When the 
grain seems (completely disengaged, it is thrown up with 
spades against the wind, so that the separated grain, 
the chaff, |iAd the uncnished Oars fell at different dis¬ 
tances. The latter are fhit^wn by among the material 
of tlic next layer. When one layer has been threshed, 
and the grain removed, the st|^w which had been with¬ 
drawn in to^ the central space, is replaced in the ring, 
and driven oNer to be crushed and (topped for the use 
of the cattle, whose food In composed of barley and 
chopped straw, as they use neither hay nor oats in the 
East. The process of threshing coAcludes with tlm 
carelul collection of the clods of |aith to which any 


grains adhere, and of the dust with winch any may be 
mingled, and which is sifted with much ciiiv. 

Tile very prinvtivc process of «vrindiiig tlu' corn is 
less varied than that of tlrcsliiiig.^ It is pcrioruuMl by 
the means of two small cii'cuIaV milUstoncs. q’hc 
lowermost stone is immoveable when iu use; but the 
uppermost being turned ixiuiul by a wooden handle o.* 
pin, the corn between the two surfaces is gmund, and 
Jhe meal falling'out at the edges,•is received in a clolli, 
while the mill in continually replenished tiirough a Iny'jK*. 
in th^iipper stone. This labour is generally perforined 
in thi ^^arly morning by the women of the household. 
They sit u)Km the ground, commonly two to a mill, tl)u 
lower part of which is held between their legs. As tli» 
upper stone is whirled round, the wpnieu beguile their 
labours by singing, at the top of their voices, certain 
songs which seem almost appropriated to this service. 
The siinidtuncous noise of grinding and singing in an 
Oriental city warns the indolent that it is time to rise; 
und the absence of such souiidH is noticed in the Old 
Test amen t ns a mark of desol atioii. This inode of grind¬ 
ing by women, with the tuneful aecompanimeiit, is by 
no means coiifuiAd to Asia. The same practice has been 
observed in Lapland; and IVnnaiit not only notices 
something very similar in Scoilund, but gives an en¬ 
graving which very well represents the Oriental pro¬ 
cess. It is the same in Africa. Many readers will 
remember the pathetic incident in the Irnvtds of Park, 
hi wbiiih some African women having taken him, wlien 
ready to perish, to their homes, beguiled their labours 
by an extempore song lainiuitiiig his destitute condition. 
That he had “ no wife to grind his corn,’* was Ihc 
burden and climax of their song, A verse of Mrs, Bui - 
b&uld’s version may be gi\eii:— 

Unhappy nirin, how hard \m Int; 

Far from Jus friiTitlM—[MML'haucc forgot 
As tJuin ho itiis forlorn! 

I'Tc boMsts no niothur to prepare * 

The frcKli-ilrawii nijlk, witJi lender care,— 

No wife to grinding com! *’ 

So much corn is generally gixmnd every morning as 
will serve the family for \h^ day; and after the grinding 
the process of baking immediately comiiiences. 

The Q\en is usually built of clay, and generally in¬ 
cline iu shape to a cone, being about three feet high, 
undf much wider at the Iwttorn than the top, where 
there is an opening of more than a fcKil in diameter; 
and near the bottom there is another liolc for the con¬ 
venience of introducing fuel and withdrawing allies. 
There are portable ovens of^this kind, made of stout 
earthenware, one of which is usually planted in the 
flirecuHlIe of the vessels navigating the I'igris, and in 
which bread is baked every day. In Koiirdistaii and 
Armenia, the general eoiistniction, which resembU^s a 
lime-kiln, is in the main preser\ed, but with this ilifler- 
ence, that the oven, insteswi of being raised above the 
ground, is dug in it, and is made to serve, besides, ail 
the usual purposes of a fire-place. The oven is heated 
with W0(kI ; and when it is burnt dowii^lo clear embers, 
which lie at the bottom and long contiinie to afford 
much heat, ihc dough is prepared iu a large wooden 
bowl, and poilions are siiccessiv|*ly moulded into the 
form of thick round cakes 011 a board or stone near* the 
oven. These, when llattened out to about the size of a 
breakfest-saucer, the woman takes up ami tosses about 
on her arms, with surprising dexterity aud quickness, nil 
it becomes no thicker than a pancake, and forms a circle 
of a foot in dittiiieter, or an*oblong of a foot ana a half 
in lengttji. When the cake is bjoiight to the rcq^nsile thin- 
nO$s, one side is wetted with water as well aj the hand 
and arm by which jt is inlrcKluced iuto Ihe o^wi. <1 he 
wet side, by an operation which requires much 
a piec^ of dough of well teuuily and extent, j/J - 
against Iba aide orf Iba ov^Uf where it t^dh^es until per- 
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fectly baked, when, if not properly atteiidod to, i( would I ilia numorous objects of nttui^ hittoiy, unstuffed birds, 
fall into lhe%ol embers at the bottom ; and, if prema-s animals, and reptiles, wliich were heaped together in the 

• • “ » ’ tlien lumber-room. After turning over a vRst pile, lie dis¬ 
covered the head and beak, with the short thick a 

bird, which instantly struck him to be those of the Codo. 
Mr.,R. immediately ran with the relies to Dr. Shaw, who 
in the end concurred with him in considering the vemaiiis 
as thpseof tlte Dodo, the existence of wligsh seemed te thorn 


turely removed, cannot again he atlaclie*!, Uh timely 
removal becomes therefore nfi operation reqiitriiig; much 
judgment and care/ If thcr introdiictiuii and removal 
of the cakes were not rapidly performed, the hent of the 
oven is generally so great that tim arms and hands of 


the woman would be much injured. But such is theJ no logger quMtionablo. Mr. R, has not been able w 


facility acquired by hkbit in ell these tiperations, from 
the tossing of the cakq to its fiui^ removal from thifj 
oven, that one woman lliida no riiQculiy in attending 
to the baking of five or 'ste cakes at oii^ at tl^^ame 
time preparing others to replace those withdrawn. The 
baking takes about fi^e minutes, or less, according to 
the heat of the o\eii.; The women pride IbeTniielves 
greatly on skill in these operations; and^among the 
Arabs, Kourds, Armenians, and the jSelauts of Persia, 
the reputation of being a skilful inaker of bread power¬ 
fully recommends a young woman to the attention of 
those who are desiroiff to .marry. 

The bread made in the manner we have described 
varies according to the prevailing taste in different parts. 
It is sometimes rather thin and crisp ;«but more gene- 
rallv flexible ami moist—often, iiulecd, changed but 
slightly from the state of dough. In about twenty-four 
hours it becomes very hard, and cannot well be used 
without previous soaking in water; cfmsequently bread 
is only baked or bougiit for the occasions of the current 
day. This bread is not generally liked by Europeans,^ 
and the writer felt no small satisfactiofi in finding at 
Erzeroom, alt the way fron||^ thence to the Black Sea, 
and at (Jonstantinople, this pancake-bread superseded 
by loaves which are baked in ovens not much un¬ 
like our own. This change probaUy arose from the 
circumstance that the colder climate enabled the people 
to have bread which might be kept longer than a single 
day. It is common in that part of the country to see a 
large loaf of brbwn bread in the shop windows, slices 
from which, stfid by weight, ttus poor people purchaser 
as their wants require^ 

Besides the ovens before described, there is a much 
simpler process of preparing tHc cake-bread, which we 
first hud occasion to notice as performed by a poor 
Eelaiit wDiimn near tlm river Eraskh in Axerbljan, be¬ 
fore the door of a but, abqnt six feet square, forinm of 
mats and sticks. A conve;[( plate of sheet-iron was wp- 
ported, about five inches from the pound, by etones 
with the convexity upwards. This pmte was, l^ated by 
a hUw fire underneath, and the thin cakes of dough 
were laid upon it .and balled, less expeditiously, but we 
thiiiiglit far more cotivenieully and cleanly, than by the 
other tpnicesscR, in particles of the clay, with 

which the oven is built or lined, are often bnwght away 
with tlie bread. 

There is a mwle different from any of those men¬ 
tioned, by which a thin bread or biscuit is .prepaid,, 
m>t thicker than a wafer, and which, beipg vcry /fcrisp 
and dry, keeps much longer than any pi the breads 
descrilHMi. A thin paste is prepared, tlfe 4hat which 
we use ill making puddings, aiul It is pouted out and 
spread upon the. outer s^ace of a pon^le oven of 
metal, stone, or eartljenWofq. It is Unutediately eoOf»., 
soliduK'd hy lha hefft, pilliake^ a momefit. . 


T/tg Dodo^^bfr/XtetnaijM^ bos siiit 

us a letter coUfleiQiHltory aalstme of Iba Dodo^<»r 

which an account was gfyehtti|'islta Number of flw 
* Penny Magazine.". Mir.-lt^'sUtes. that wbiie, be was, m 
several yean, engaged tn ibe of sopim/ha had 

fre«pientAHjfasjoivlo hold dtseusiupns witbiDr.^Snaw of^ Ibe^ 
British Museum, and witl/Mwrs. PafkiASon, on agi^pecta 
in auclogy of rare existence. ' He was on ond.Ceemon 
imited to spend a whole day with Dr* J9* at ibo Ifcseettin, 

: 4boie he amused himself wtt^ a genirfd axandaatioii of 


learfi what became of the finagments, but they ought stfll to 
ha somewhere in tlie Bij|||ish Museum. 

:-- I 

. rrHE VAIN REfgIRET. 

.. Om I had 1 nursed, when I was young, 

The lessons of my father's tongue, 

(The deep laliutioiiB thoughts he cbew 
Frofb all he saw and oth^ knew,) 

• 1 might have been—-ah, me t 

ThriewKOgewthan 1 e'er shall be. 

^ For what saith Time P 

he otdy shows the truth • 

oU tbnl I was told in youtli I ,, , g 

thoughts now lodding in my bmin,—> 

The .wisdom 1 have bougltt with pain,—• 

The knowledge oi' 1 lie's brevity,—- 
Frail fticudsbi|)|-^!hlse phUostiphy, 

And all that issues out of woe, 

Xethmks, were t^ight me long age I 
Then whnt Kaye Thne r 
Alas 1 he but brings bock the truth 
Of all 1 heard (htkT lust) in youth! 

Trutha! hardly learned and latelp brooglit 
From many a far ibrgutten scene S 
Had 1 but listen'd, as I ought. 

To your voices, sage,—serene, 

Oh 1 what might 1 not have been 
In the realms of thought! 

^ Barry CorihAll's MngHth Songt^ 

5 0 ^ ^ 

t THE AURORA OP GUIDO. 

The celebrated Aurora of Guido adorns one of the 
ceilings of the Palazzo llospigliosi at Rome. The 
picture is painted in what may be called a mi^Mle 
manner, between the extremes of the two styles * h 
this great artist practised at different periods of hi., life. 
Guido iX chiefly known in this country by ft style of 
silveiy brightness, which he was led to adopt, less^ by 
any nattiral prcdiaposition towards it than by« desire 
to obtain novelty, by a mode of practice directly con¬ 
trasted to the dark , and Anrcibie ratniner of Caravaggio, 
which had acquired great popularity, aM which he bad 
begun by imitating. In aU that r^atoa to composition, 
character, and expression, the Aurora must rank among 
Quido’s finest performances. The ^general conception 
is in tbirl^glivAdegree poetical; the, figure of A|h>IIo 
unites gtSReelMKi dignity; and that of Aurora, flying 
beibrotjiim add.strevyng flowers upon the earth, seems 
buoyant asrt^ morning bieeee itself. It. may be ob¬ 
jected to many of Gnido’s figure^ Itowmrer admirable 
in other respects, that their action is artificial, and even 
theatritol The present npmposttlon is, however, entirely 
free from Ib ft "tfi* arthut-of the Hours is playful 

expresskw of dhrir, faces is admi- 
ralily traeet nd.natural. The general vivacity of the 
eiifeto is finely,, attempered b)t the still, broad, and 
brilUaRt %ht wl^h surtounds the Apollo, and by the 
aereue ana i^tast aspect of>the'lower part of the picture, < 
in w W«A ' ti^ .earth and oeatt ,seem Just awgkeniiig 
bema^ihs^nordqr. 

TStofMsi merits pf;ihi8irorit,-'-tIiOM ofrpoetic con- 
beauURil chorsetor,—ore attempted to he 
l^yepi bowem inadequa^ly, in our engraving. 

-:^e picture itself not one of Guidp’s hnppiesi 
q^rta of qolmiring. Hie hues of the draperies arc too 
violently,. Gontraat^ and the sky presents a uniform 
mass of deep blue, tHe unpleasant eflket of which, how¬ 
ever, has pmbably been heightened, or altcgeilier occa¬ 
sioned, by iqittdlck^ repnration, - 



THE ALRORA OF GUIDO. 



P, mark! agaia the oouneis of the Sun, I Again the roay Hoars remme their 

At Guido’s caS, their round of glory run! I Obscured and lost in floods of golden light.** 

Ro«»ers’ Epiitftioa Friettd. 
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TRADE WITH AMERICA. 

J’liKvious to the wav which ended in the independence 
ul’ the United State^^, that country wirs supplied from 
En^'land with most dirlieles which were required for 
domestic comfort or household decoration. Although 
tlie industry and skill of the Americans have subsequently 
been exerted on home manufactures as substitutes for 
these foreif^n commodities, yet such has^een the 
iii<»* iirosperity of both countries since that periodj thak 
the uvera-o annual amonuiof the exports from England 
to the United States of America, is now much morf^^aa 
<|.u,druple what it was between the years 175:0 and 

1760. , 

Thc official value of the medium annual exports to 
tlie whole of the Adiericas, both North and rauth, be* 
tween the years 1740 and 1755, was 2,001,690*. j be¬ 
tween the years 1784 and 1792, 6,606,626*.; in 1880, 
21,117,014/. For the United Stated alone the exports 
from this country, in 1830, were 8,286,677/.; and If 
to this amount be added 2,619,562*., the value of the 
exports, in the same year, to the British possessions in 
North America, the value will be 10,8^6,239*. This 
amount is nearly ecpial to the 10,915,778*. which was 
the total amount of exports from England, in 1760, to 
all parts of (he w^orld except India and China: the 
\ahie of (he exports to the latter places only amounted 
fo'^736,35S/. 

The almost entire dependence of the British North 
American Colonics upon the parent Country, for a supply 
of uhnost every article of commerce and luxury, is curi¬ 
ously illustrated, by an order sent to Glasgow for sup¬ 
plies for General Washington’s family, in the geneiais 
own liaiid-writing, and dated the 20th of September, 
1759*. We think this document Will be found of interest, 
not only as illustrating the cliaracter of some part of our 
trade w‘ith America at the early period to which we have 
alluded, and us sliowiiig the relative position of the two 
cmnitries with regard to arts and^manufactures previous 
to their dismemberment, but as exhibiting a great 
public character interesting himself in family arrange¬ 
ments, and in the minute detailsof prSnte life. It will 
be remembered that with the same hand, which, on this 
occasion, penned an order for a ribbon to adorn his wile, 
and baric)-sugar for his children, he had a few yc^rs 
after U) sign the treaty of peace, whereby the indeplu- 
dciiee of his country was fully recognised.^ ^ 

“ 2 heaver hats, plain, each to cost a guinea; I sword 
belt of red m<»rocco leather or buff,—no buckles 
or riifgs ; 4 lbs. of ivory Vliicklng; 2 best two-bladed 
knives”; H ream of paper; 2 flowered lawn aprons; 

2 pair woman’s while silk hose; 6 pair fine cotton ditto; 

4 pair thread ditto; 1 pair black and 1 pair white ssRitt 
shoes of the smallest mAh ^ womaii^s best kid 
gloves; 6 pair ditto mittens; 1 black mask; 1 dozen 
most faihionable pocket handkerchiefs; 2 pair neat small 
scissors; 1 lb. sewing silk, shadecl; 4 pieces binding 
tape ; 19 M. pins (dilVerent sixes) ; 8 lbs. Scotch sOhlF; 

3 lbs. best violet Strasburgh ; 1 piece white satin ribbon, 
j)eurl edge; 1 cajw of pickles ; 1 large Cheshiife cheese ; 

4 lbs, green tea; 10 gross best corks; 1 hhd. best 
porter; 10 loaves of double and 10 of single refined 
sugar; 3 snaffle bridles ; 9 best girths; 25 lbs. brown 
soap ; 2 dozen packs playing cards; 2 sacks best Eng¬ 
lish oats; 1 dozen painter’s brushes; 12 best hand 
padlocks ; 18 bell-glasses for garden; more chtdr bot** 
toms, such a* were wrote for in a former invoke; 1 morn 
window^curtain and cornice^; busts of copper enamel or 
glazed, viy.., of Julius C»sri, of Alexander the Great, 
of Charles XII, of Sweden,•and another of the King of 

* lissCwis ulrt'oily brea pubUsheJ ia Dr.,Clelan(rs * Statistical 
AfcSB vt’ (dasp;w,’ liiiving Ihx*ii taken from Mr. Dugald 
natriSPs * Cojniriwni-plucelkKik,* into winch it ban been trouBcribed 
«. Itum tUe oSgiual ilocuaiuut, We h.v. lieen .Wiged ey ow’iuuili 
to it greatly. t ^ 


Pras8ia~-the!ie oil to be of the aonie bizc in order to 
1%|] up broken tiediments over duont, and^ipt to 'exceed 
15 inches in height nor 10 inches in width; Pr^i^* 
Eu{|^enc wid the Duke of Marlburoiigli, of so(ne\^tut 
smaller size than the above; sundry small orimments lor 
a chimney-piece that is 6 feet Ion;. aniViH inehcH hroad ; 
lOOlhs. of white bisenit; 2 lanterns^ various elotiis 
i(a8 milcifled), with buttons and threads, «iiouj>h to. 
make up into clothing; 40 yards coarse jean or Initial* 
for summer frocks for negro Servants; p piece dowl^ss 
at lOd.) 4 dozen pair coarse strongs f »rea<l hoi»? luv 
negro servant»; 450 ells Osnaburgh ; 85f}, yards Kendal 
cotton; 100 yards Dutch blankets; 20 lbs. brewn 
thread; 80 sacks of salt; a large quantity of dilfeMit 
kinds of nail*(specified) t 2 dozen best staples; sets 
of cooper’s and jomei^s tools; 5lbs. white sugar-candy; 
10 lbs. bwwn ditto ;-l lb. barley-sugar; a large quan¬ 
tity of drugs Utd horse medicines of diflereut sorts 






MONKEYS AT GIBRALTAR. 

(fVvM e Ctrrttfondent.') * 

When I was at QibraltWi the most amusing crciurcs 
in the gurrisoU were the wild wiouUcys that ran alanit 
in great numbers on the face of that remarkable rock. 
As they were constantly seen, they were frequently the 
subject of conversation. People usedrto wtmder where 
Wlihey «»ine from, as they arc not found iu tlie neigh¬ 
bouring mountains of Spain, nor indeed, in their wild 
stale, in any other part of Europe; and it was equally 
matter of surprise how they lived on a bare rock that 
produced nothing ljut scorpions, lizards, a few black 
snakes, and, here and there, some dried up and di¬ 
minutive shrubs that looked as sajflcss os the locic 
itself, The soldiers and comnion peoj)le, indeed, 
accounted for nil this in n manner perfectly simple ami 
satisfactory to themselves, by assuming, as a certainty, 
that the celebrated Saint Michaers (.'avc, which has a 
mouth or entrance near the summit of the Rock ol 
Gibraltar, and which penetrates to a depth that nobody 
as yet has been able to ascertain, is continued tinder I ho 
bed of the sea all across the Straits which seiiarate the 
rock froirt Africa, and has a coiTesisindiug mtNilh on 
Mount Abyla, or “ Apes’ Hill,” (s»s the African moun- 
taiii is popularly called,) which is just opposite, and 
abounds with monkeys of precisely the same description, 
t felt It, however, rather difficult to conceive this double 
cavcm ohd this connecting tunnel,*which must be some 
suiteen miles long even if it ran in k perfectly straight 
line, or that foe monkeys '(suppAing such a com- 
muuioation to*cxi«t between Eurojw and Africa) could 
have used it as a »»)ad by which to emigrate; or 
(another thing Induded in their theory) timt the mon¬ 
keys continued coristaiitly to use it, going to and fro lor 
their supplies of provisions, &c. 

It is not so amusing, b«t more uMural, to suppose, 
that, when the Mwow tovnded Spain from the opposite 
coast and nWtled in Gitealtar, sdme monkeys were 
brought ovfer with them,; or that, at a more n-cent 
nerk^ when the Spaninrds, among other possessions 
in Africa, held Ceuta, In the neighbourhoml of Apes’ 
Hill, that they sent sonie monkeys to Uie garrison; theil 
that some or these canning creatures escaped, and 
nifiige in the inaccessible cUHs and caverns 
which compose so greet a part of the rock orGibraitar, 
propegnt^ their species at liberty, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of tile now numerous end flourishing colony. The 
alt but isolated position of Gibraltar, which <s joined to 
the main land by a low, narrow isthmus of sea-sand, 
which, at* no very remote period, has evidently been 
under water.>im>‘y nccount for their rcinaining qoufiticd 
to that rock Hud not extending into Spain. 

In whatever man|'er they may have come, there, tlfey 
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arc, and, on I have said before, in great numbers. 6n 
iTiy?wj/iks /.o^the iij>pcr pnrt and the back nf the Rookf 
—which weV* \ery IVequeut in the sumijjer - 

I ^ scarcely ever returned witliout having seen many 
of them. Sometimes going quietly along, and turning 
-the corner of # rock, I would come suddenly on 
u lai^e ])nrty, seated in a circle like neighbour met 
together ihr thi^pleasure of an evening gossipf Tliet 
Va|ii(lity with ^\^ieh they would decamp on siicn oc- 
cagioiiH, Sind thipasy way in wltfch they climbed up the 
«$lee]>^st rocks, Arero astonishing. All that 1 had seen of 
the gambols ^ ti ea|)tive monkey in Keglaiid was as 
iiotkmg compared with the feats of these free denizens. 

would never Stop or make any noise until they 
reaciied a position where it was impossilde for man to 
follow them; but when\mee there in safety, they would 
face about, mew and chatter, uncUma^^e the strangest 
grimacLvs, as if mocking me, Jf I threw stones at thegi, 

' liiey would draw themselves into holes or«li4*4er theiu- 
.selves behififi soitie projection of the rpek, After the 
flight of ilic stone they would re-appear, and scream 
and make faces anew; hut us soon as they saw me 
stO()]i to pick up another stone, or raise my hand to 
tlji'ow one r might have already in it, they would again 
withdraw to their defences as quick as thought. Once, 
and only once, I succeeded in hitting a sturdy old fellow 
that seemed the patriarch of the tribe; he set up a 
curious, shrill, wild cry, which was echoed by his 
coinpaiuonK, uiul the next moment they all crosHod a 
liigher ridge of the rock, which "ih many places la nar¬ 
rower than a earners back, and look refuge in the lofty 
perpendicular clitls that rise above C'etulaii Hay. They 
seemed to be excecslingly gregarious. 1 do not re¬ 
member having ever jjiet with theJfi except in rather 
large parties, • 

111 the earlier part of my residence in the gafrison,— 
ill the months of May and June,—I used often to siir- 
pvi.se these monkey parties when they had their young 
one.s with them. These were the most interesting cir- 
curnstanees under which the animals could be seen. 
Their maternal affection was exemplary. The moment 
they were* surprised, the old ones would take up each 
her little one on her back and so scamper up the rocks, 
never slopping, as at other times, to chatter and make 
faces, but niiiiung on until far beyond sight or reach. 
They carried their young precisely in the fashion which 
seliool-boys call pick-a-back. However they might be 
surprised and close pressed, they never forgot their 
oil spring in their owit safety, or retired from the spot 
without their little ones. On one occasion 1 saw the 
curiosity and turn ^or inritatioii, which ai*e so '’cha¬ 
racteristic of all their tribe, very amusingly exemplified. 
The telegraph, which is situated cm one of the loftiest 
points of ihevock, was busily at work, announoing the 
approach of some ships from the Atlantic. On a ridge 
oi' the rock, at a short distance, a party of about a dozen 
monkeys had assembled; they sat all with their frees 
turned toward.s the sigual-house, as though they under¬ 
stood, or were tryinifto luulerstanc), the mystic signs; 
and every now and then, as the arms of tlie telegraph 
swayed up and down, some of them waved their arms in 
the same manner, as if mimicking or repeating the 
motion of the machine. 

Suini^ of these animals are always to be seen on the 
front of the rock; but their favourite resorts and strong¬ 
holds arc at^thc back of the*rock, which, except for a few 
hundred feet on turning Europa Point at the south, and 
a much shorter space by CataJaii Bay at the north, con¬ 
sists of towoeing cliffs which drop almost perpendicularly 
into the Mediterranean, and afford no footing W man 
either from above or below. From this place of safety 
they are,Jiowevcr, frequently driven by the levantcrs, or 
strong easterly gules, which beat agailist the back of the 
rock with furious violence, and sometimes continue for 


several days. On these occasions great numbers of 
them are to be seen ; as the monkeys, IbraboUer, always 
cross the ridges of the rock and come to its front, or 
western and more accessible face. Meantime u dirty- 
grey cloud, or haze, gathers round the sunmiiis of the 
rock and rests motionless upon them, while everywhere, 
else the atmosphere is clear. Now, in local paiiimee. 

Old (lib has got his night-cap ou,'^ and whenever this 
is the case, anti the monkeys ‘•are all to the west,” 
Gibraltar is a sad place to abide in. I have felt liic 
fumc^ sirocco wind in all its violence on the coast of 
Sicily jjnd at Malta, but never suffered half so much 
from it us from the stifling ea.sterly winds at Gibraltar. 

In my time, the soldiers of the garrison useil to say 
that the monkeys hated the sight^of a red coat, and 
often threw or rolled stones down upon llicni u.s they 
were standing sciiliuel at the sides of the rock. If they 
did so, it was only fair retaliation, for the soldiers (par¬ 
ticularly the new comers and young recruits) made it 
one of their principal umuseineuts to hunt and annoy, 
anrl lay snares for the poor monkeys. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the Gibraltar 
monkey, as it i? the same us the Jlarbai^ species, wliicli 
is one of tho.se most frequently exhibited in our streets 
by the strolling Italian boys. The size of the body is 
about equal to that of an Isle of Skye terrier, — perhaps 
rather larger. The colour i.s u sort of* dirty fawn. It 
has no tail. The species is supposcil to be found only 
in llarbury, Gibraltar, and Egypt. 


EXPENDITURE OF A GREAT ABBEY IN ANCIENT 
T1MK.S. 

Thu Hnvleiaii Manuscript, No. 047, in ibo Britisli Museum, 
gives precise inforinatum cuneerning the weekly ns well ;is 
annual exponditum of the Abbey of St. Eclniundsbury in 
the Ifltb year of Edward I. It presents an account of the 
necessaries required to support 80 monks,•! 11 servin^-men, 
11 chaplains, Ibu nun.s of Thetford, and visilor.-i to the 
monastery. It opens witlf an account of the weekly churgcjs 
of the bii kehouse and brewery:—164 seaius (l hat is, (piarters) 
and 2 bu.sliels of wheat, 5s» the seam, 4/. 3s» 0(/.; 12^ 
scams of harley malt, at As, per scam, 50^.; 32 seams of 
oaten malt, at 3s. tbo scam, Al. 164- ; wages of the servants 
in the brQW'ery mid bakehouse, each week, 44^/.; fuel, 
26A Hd, The totiil of weekly charge, 1 3f, giving an 
anmtal total of 678/. I.?. 2d. 

exclusive of Ibis cliargc fir tho monastery, there is a 
sejHirato account in tho Jjakohouso and brew'cry for the 
abbot; the revenues of tlu^bbot ami convent, in all tho 
greater monu-steries, being separate, and the eztatas 
for tho support of each detaeiied from the other. The 
weekly expen<lituro in the abbot's department comes so 
near in ainount (1W- 9t/.) to that for the convent gene¬ 
rally, that it seems necessary to add tho rernerk that, as a 
parliamentary baron, the abbot was obliged to maintain a 
large relinuo • lie had his towm residence and hi-s country 
seats, and all the visitors to the mona.story who held rank 
in society were necessarily his guests. 

In the kitchen of the monastery, 10/. per week was cx 
pended on iiesh, hsh, eggs, cheese and other minor articles, 
making a total annual expenditure under this head of 520/., 
bej^idos tlie purveyance of the cellaroff wIiujIi consist(>d 
chiefly in the pronsion for Ijiiit, during the ctmtinuance of 
which his expenditure was for herrings, 25/.; for 4 scams 
of pulse for gruel, 32-^.; for 6 seams of ben ns, 305jhc*ucy, 
6^. 8d.; nuts, I3f. 4d. ; salt, 66«. SS.; 42 seams 4)t peas, lor 
pottage thn>ugh the year, 11/.; total annual in 

tlie cellarer's department, 431. Ss. 6d. Heie tlie abbot s 
portion comes in again; Uie weekly expenditure of which 
waSt 6 and three quasfrrs of oxen, at 4v. ox. 

274.; porkers and a half> at 3s. the porker, 46 v. 6//. ; 
31 gees^ at 2d. each. 5s. 2d.; hens, at id. each, J l id. 
The weoKly expendituro in the'abbot's kitchen amounted if) 
4/. 15,9. 7d.t making an annual total, exclmeve of ^l, of 568^. 
44. 3d, The annual cost of fuel for the kitebciCffi liotlj d-c 
abbot and the convent, was 3t»/. A charge of 60/. thcp 
come^for tho provender of the horses of the priur,«ct,Jare**, 
and hospitaller; and another 60/. is^chaiged lor patiiiiceH 
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mitericordias, robw, horses, and other necessary exi^nses of 
the cellnrer. All these various accounts make the (pross annual 
expenditure of the abboy, as for as its aflairs in the kitchen, 
the refectory, and 'chc convent stables are concerned, 
amount to 1407/. This sum seems to have co¬ 

vered the maintenance as well as the hospitality of the 
convent in ordinary times; but, on particular occasions, a 
royal visit broke much deeper into the abbey revenues. 
The entertainment of .King Richard II. and his aueon ate 
this abbey in 1383, alodb eost the monastery eight hundred 
marks: and King Henry VI., in 1433, stayed there from 
Christmas to Su George's Day. 

The large sums expended upon oaten malt mayT^pear 
not very intelligible; particularly as the beer brev^d from 
it was not likely to be made a drink of choice by the convent. 
But the immense number of servants 4ind retainers who 
wero regularly supported, added to those who camo with 
visitors of rank, the constant accoss^ of the poor to the 
convent, and the recollection that trayellois in rormor times 
resorted to monaMterios instead of iiins, will easily account 
for this branch of the expenditure. 


THE NEW PIN. 

There are few things which more 8tri||^ingly exemplify 
the high point of civilr/ation to which this country has 
attained than the amount of capital continually expended, 
the inventive talent exercised, and the imwerful omneies 
employed, as the remedy of exceedingly small evils, and 
the attainment of equally minute objects of convenience. 
This remark cannot perhaps find a better illustration 
than in The New Pin with an immoveable Solid Head.^’ 
The defect in the old pin, which it is the object of the 
present improvement to remedy, is, tliat the head of the 
pin being separately spun and th^n put on, was liable 
to be detached by the pressure of the thumb. The 
principle of the improvement consists in this,—that the 
head oelng formed of the same piece with the body of 
the pin, the inconvenience attending its slipping is 
eflectually prevented. This is the minute improvement; 
;n a minute article, the accomplishment of which has 
cost the patentees several , yeaifi of attentive application, 
and the expenditure of a large capital, eccoriing to their, 
own statement, which, when the extent and ^uracter 
of the macUnery employed. srs c^nsi^eredrtT^^ 
no reason,!^ dPtAfT At the ssme time, it must be taken 
iPOlVnexion with this improvement, that the p^ent 
‘pin is altogether produced by, machinery, insteifi of 
partly by hand processes. “ The Patent Solid-helded 
Pin-works ” are situated about a mile from Stroud, on 
the Bath and Birmingham j^itd. The principal building 
condlats of five floors, caslTof them one hundred feet in 
length, and completely filled with machinery. A large 
iron water-wheel, on winph a stream acts with a Mwer 
equal to that of forty horses, gives motion to aU the 
mechanical apparatus, wliich is so ingeniously con¬ 
structed as to perform every essential operation for con¬ 
verting a coil of wire into the perfect pin with scarcely 
any noise and little apparent effort. Upon the old systen^ 
this comparatively insignificant article had to go thsOugh 
fifteen or sixteen hands before it was finished; ^t this 
curious machinc^effects the whole without manual assist¬ 
ance, or any extraneous aid whatever; for, the wire, 
being placed on a reel, and the machine set in mo^n, 
all the mechanical eomlMiiations, so numerous , and d^- 
simitann their movements, are simultaneously perfonp- 
ing thqir various functions with a rapidity and precision 
tnily surprising. While one portion of the appa¬ 
ratus is Rawing out and straightening the wire, and 
cutting it off at the requiKxl length, another combination 
is pointing and polishing ^fie pin, and another compress¬ 
ing a portion of the wire mto dies to form a perfect and 
neat round solid head. The various movements are 
complete!^ at command, and susceptible of iustant 
altemtion and adjustment to pips of any length, and 
heads Hif any form,,while Uie machine is working at its 
ordinal^ speed. Each mackiiie ciperatca on four wires 
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al once; ind from forty to fifty pms are with facility pro¬ 
duced in a minute by each of the 100 ipachincs which 
arc cqpipletedj^ and in constant operation It the works. 
As a more particular detail of the process would nf 
well understood without engravings, we shall only 
further state that the works, with present number 
of n^achines, are capable of producii^ upwards aif two 
^ons^'pins weekly, or, stating the amount numerically 
3,240,000 pins daily, 19,440,000 weekly, supposing ml 
the machines to be in operation twelv^bours daily; It 
is stated that altogether twenty milliouJ^of pins (faily 
manufactured in^his country fbi^home qonsumptjioa and 
for the foreign market. ^ 


Peter the Wild -Since gave an account of Peter 
I the Wild Boy, in No^ 70 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,' wc have 
mceived some further interesting information from a lady, a 
niembe^of whose family knew this remarkable bein»»’ 
Peter was first found in the act of sig’ cow, in the 
woods of Hanover. Queen ^roline, who greatly intcM-ested 
herself about Peter, was very desirous of having him edu¬ 
cated, and employed various masters to teach him to speak. 
After the Queen's death Government allowed a pension fur 
himi and he was placed with Thomas Fen, a respectable 
farmer in Hertfordshire. He was accustomed in the spring 
of the year to wander away, subsisting on the gmen buds of 
trees, Ac. His adventure in Norfolk, during ono of these 
excursions, has been related, to which wc may add that he 
was saved from the consequences of his supposed inintiiinacy 
by some person reading in a newspaper an advertiKernent 
describing the missing tVild Boy. To prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such sorlous advenlures, he was provided with a 
brass cojlar, on which was inscribed “ Peter the Wild Boy, 
Broadway Farm, Berkbampslend.” When Peter was angry, 
he never attempted to strike or use his hands in any way 
but always endeavoured to bite. ^Pleasure be expressed by 
kissing ihe object that excitctl his admiration. When 
pleased no would also often dance about, shaking his brass 
coUar, and making a humming noise which he intended for 
singing, blit in wMch it was* difficult to trace an air. Paint¬ 
ing delighted bina» Rnd. ho would immediately kiss any ob- 
I ject that was of vivid colours. He was passionately fond of 
I music, and would endeavour to enter tne room where any 
kind of* music was perTorminfft, juipiung and dicing to it. 
"We have already described me ex:teat of his vocabulary, 
^tp which' he afterwards' added “ Horn Hen/Tom Fen), 
intend^ f<»r the name of the former whom he rgcei^nized us 
his master. Though quite harmless Peter was sometimes 
sullen, and 4rould naver wenrk If desired to do so; but, if 
nothing ?irore said to himi \\q would often asmt in the farm 
and do more work than three other men. He usually 
hod hcesd and milk fbr supper^ |knd as soon as he had 
j taken it he .always went up to bed; so |hat if he was wished 
I outof the 'some bread and Was given to him, and 
I when he had ffnilKhed it he would im1hediat4^ go off to bed, 
even thought were still broad daylight. Peter could live 
on the« simplest fare, Imt ho much liked anything sweet, and 
any kind of confeoti^ary. There is an ane^ote of his 
having made his way into a room where all the sweet things 
were laid out, tWt were prepared for a grand ffite given to 
Lord Chatham • and when fne second course was called for, 
Peter was discovered, wifti a larue bowl, in which ho had 
mixed past^^.* demo's, creams, and o^Jher niceties, employed, 
quite to his own satisfaction, in eating the whole collection 
with bis hands. Peter Was capable of very sincere affection; 
for be bmame attached in a veiy extraordinary manner to 
the fbroer who succeeded Tom Fen in the charge of him; 
and, when ,this person died, he went to his bod-side, raised 
bis hands, and endeavoured to awaken him; but when he 
found his efforts unavailing, he went dowi. stcirs ohd sealed 
himself by the chimney, lyhat his ideas of «doath were, 
cannot be known ; but he refused his food and pined away, 
till in a fow days he actually died of grief,-^for ho never htii 
any illness. e 

_ ^ _ 
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THE CHINESE JUNK. 

(From a CorrcsponthiU^ 



[(Ahinesc Junk.] 


Ok the many H*ariously-shapc<i vdscls in which men 
peril their lives and ibituiies on the buislernus main, 
those of China, culled junks, arc aniong^ the m<»st rC' 
markable, us well aa the most frail. They nevertheless 
make lonjj voyaf^es in tlieir commercial iiitercoiirKc with 
the Phillipine, Moliicc&, and other islands of the Indian 
Archipela^), also to Java, the Malay peninsula, and 
the coasts of Siam and Cochin China. In crossing the 
China seas, they always take advantage of the inon- 
soon.s, as from their hulk and light draught of water 
they are W culpulatcd to nn\ke way against the wind ; 
but these same reasons operate in assisting their velocity 
with iUvoura()U! winds. Alttiongh they do not {\j^])ear 
well adapted to withstand heavy seas, yet the fishermen 
who abound along the coast, aftd whose vessels are the 
only homes fot themselves and families, willingly brave 
very bud weather in the pursuit of their calling-^and 
owing probably to their buoyancy it seldom occurs that 
any founder- 

To the eye they present a large Mivsightly inaHs, 
beartiig, however, a singular and striding resemblance 
VoL, III. 


to those of our own country about two centuries ago; 
with a great sheer like a half-moon, and their lolly 
poops and prows, as may be seen by comparing tlie 
above sketch with that of the “ Harry Or&ce a Dieu.‘* 
They are frequently 300 and 400 tons, and sfiinctiines 
as much as 800 ; their rigging is of the simplest kind, 
consisting of* two or three large masts composed of a 
single piece of timber, much stouter in proportion than 
European masts, on which traverse large square I 
wliich arc increased according to die size of the vessel, 
Init in number never exceeding three. These sails are 
of a reed' or straw matting, with stout bamboos at in- 
temils of two to two and a-half feet, extendirtlj horizon¬ 
tally along the surface; and {6 either extremity of*thcse 
bamboos are attached lines foi> the purptise of adjusting 
the sails ft) the wind, and whAi it is desired to reduce 
(or reef) the sails, they are rolled up from b(»ttom 
by as many of the.sc^ spaces as are thought iiecessaiy. 
The anchors arc of the rudest construction, the iriateriaj 
is aiwG^s of wood weighted with immense stones javned 
about, unprovided with p* stock across to insure its 
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fallinpf on the ground so as to take hold, and it appears 
to be indebted for the performance of its office more to 
its vis inertia than to its mechanical constnictioii. 

Among other pecnliarilies, rs the custom of painting a 
large eye on each stde of the bow, the Chinese very 
pertinently asking, “ How can ship sec, suppose he no 
hab eye?’* Tliis practice also obtains at Malta, and in 
other })lficcs, though I believe n(»t for the same reasons 
as that given in Chi»:a. Large jiinkfir generally cany 
two long oars j>roiecling forward, having the appearance 
of the autennte in itisects; their purpose is to accelerate 
the evolution of turning' tlic vessel tioiind. The ^)Ifl is 
divided into compartments hy ])artitions of slouCplank, 
the seams being caulked with a teincnl of lime ami oil, 
which becomes exceedingly hard when diy—this ar¬ 
rangement may have its advantages in vessels of such 
frail construction, conducing not only to the g(KKl con¬ 
dition of the jnerchaiulizc, but also to (he safety of tlic 
whole ™eaoh comj)artmeut thus becoming an indepen¬ 
dent vessel, which might be filled with water without 
damage to the cargo in the rest. The rudrler projects 
from the stern similarly to that of a London barge, and 
is generally perforated with holes, nrdmilt of lattice- 
work—it is guided by i;opes passing from it along each 
side of the vessel’s quarter. The compass is shut up in 
a small bowl with a quantity <>f sand in its bottom, in 
which are stuck perfumed matches when an offering is 
intended to bo made to (lie “ Deity of tlic Sea.” To 
this divinity, also, an allar, well stored with trinkefs, 
matches, and coloured wax-caudles, is erected at the 
ext remit Y of the cabin, prhich is vciy small, and round 
it arc the berths of the crew, just large enough to con¬ 
tain their persons—each berth has a mat and a hard- 
stufletl cusliiou for a pillovy. They generally embark 
in groat numbers, ami all the crew appear to take an 
equal interest and share in the conducting of the vessel; 
(hey do not receive a fixed salary, but have a portion of 
the profit ncorRing from tlic voyage or service performed. 
All their fluids, water, spirits,^&c, are contained in jars, 
and their solids are packed in cases or pail-shaped tubs, 
— the Chinese never putting a second head into a 
cask; wliether this arises i’roifi ignorance or obstinacy 
1 cannot say, but it is certain that a cask closed at 
both enda ia never seen in Ciuua. 

_ / 

VOLCANIC ISLAND OFF THE SOUTH COksT 
OF SICILY. 

Most of our readers wij^jirobably remember tlic ac¬ 
counts published in theimewspopers some time since, of 
a volcano that suddenly rose from the bosom of the sen, 
opposite to Sicily, and which, after having attained the 
size of a considerable isl«|id, was rapidly washed away 
by the waves of the sea from w^hich it rose, and at length 
totally obliterated. 

Through the kindness of John Wright, Esq., an 
intelligent merchant of Cilasgtiw, who has resided long 
in Sicily and Naples, we are enabled to give a descrip¬ 
tion of this extraordinary island. Mr. Wright happened 
to be in Sicily st the time the Mib-murine eniption took 
place, (on the f*^th of July, 1831,) and with laudnblc 
curiosity determined to repair to the spot. To this lmuI 
bcjiired a boat on the ^4th of AugiuU, (forty-three days 
afleTtlie first appdtrance of the island,) at Sciacca, on 
the emit hern coast of Sicily, which waa the town ncarcBt 
to the volcano, and with an artist, who made drawings 
on the epot, a physician, imd some other Sicilian gen- 
tlenhen, went in ctue9i oi\he object that was then exciting 
no much astonishment terror. 

The party left the sb6rc of Sciacca at nine o’clock in 
the evoking. There wsus a beautiful bright moon, and 
they ftoe fiirther favoured by a gentle breeze blowing 
from land in the direction of the iNland. After some 
houi^ Mr. Wright and his conipauicma went sleep, 


leaving the easy care of the boat to the sailors. They 
, WTi'e awakened ft little before sunrise by explosions that 
warned them they were near the volcano^ and«ri^iig, 
they saw, at a short distance, two hills surmounted by a 
column of smoke. The curious island of Puntollfflft, 
which has evidently been thrown up in the same manner 
by a sub-marine eruption, though itiis now inhabited 
and partially cultivated, was seen in the distance^ the 
westc ^ They calculated that they had ssyled about thirty- 
six miles, and that the new island was about eqni-clistan£ 
from Sciacca and Pantellaria. It hw arisen from n 
Himd-bank, which was previously covefcd (thoiipjji liot 
with deep water) by the sea, aiidAvell knVwn to imirinors 
by the name of “ Nerita/’ This sand-bank itselfp/^hich 
extends for some distance, is probably the result of ■(urie 
anterior volcicnic convulsion. 

Mr.cWright and his friends ]ft*oceeded eagerly towards 
(he island, wh^n, jftist as they were within a few oars’ 
k ngtli of it, tlic sun rose in all his glory behind the dark 
(Tatcr, i^.4ealing its form, and shining through the dcn#r» 
smoke with singular effect. They b^g?ha Wieir cxaini- 
tiHiion at the north-west (Tf the volcano, where it pre¬ 
sented the form of a round hill, rising about I ;20 feet 
above the level of the sea. They were deterred from a 
close approach by a thick cloud of white smoke which 
issued from the aide of the hill on a level with the 
sea. They rowed the boat round the island, keeping 
about twenty feet from it, until they came to the north¬ 
east ]joint, where they found that the island was some 
feet higher than at the part previously examined, and that 
there was a piece of flat sandy shore which seemed lo 
alford a good landing-place. As, however, nobtwly had 
hitherto set foot on this new production of iiatiire, some 
iqipreheiisions as^to the safety of so doing, or whether 
they would not bo swallowed^up, were entertained by 
the Sidlians. After some minutes'.if hesitation one of 
the sailors, encouraged by Mr. Wright, leaped ashore 
and found tolerably firm footing. Mr. Wright iinrne- 
ciiately followed him. Tfio sailor, who had proved him¬ 
self the most arlventurous of his comrades, was yet 
reluctant to go to any distouce from tfie boat, or to 
ascciul the sjde of the volcano. Mr. Wright advanced 
a few steps alone, gqd perceiving some iiHght yellow 
Bloues that had very iquch the appearance of gold, ho 
picked up soiqe of Uiem, and cried out, “ Ram ! run ! 
my friends! here is gold I here is gold I This tempta¬ 
tion was irresistible—eyery man left the boat; or, to use 
the words of one of the Hicilian gentleman ol’ the party, 
whose memoranda are before uij, they “ all leaped on 
shore, like so many devils carelts^ of life, through the 
nYulity to obtain part of the treasure.” (Here we in.iy 
as well remifid our readefs thatKhe Sicilians and Nea¬ 
politans nrlf commonly inclined to believe tlial volcanos 
sometimes throw out gold. In No. 2 of the ‘ l^enny 
Magazine,’ a comrminication from a cornespondeut, wlio 
was at Naples at the time, informs u» that the Neajju- 
litaris collected .some of the matter ejected by Mount 
Vesuvius during the great eruption of IH22, expect¬ 
ing to find gold in it.) Mr. Wright’s compauioub were 
soon undeceived; but finding flint they nowhere sank 
much deeper than the ankle in the sandy soil, they 
readily followed his example, and climbed np to the riflgc 
of the island at the part where it was lowest. Having 
reached this point with some difficulty, they stood on, 
the edge of a crater that was flanked on citier side by’ 
a cone or peak of superior elevation. Tl\p form of the 
crater was very irregular-^within it, and* forty-five feet 
below its lip or edge on which they stood, and nearly on 
a level with the surfaa^ of the sea, they saw two small 
lakes of boUing-w^ater. One of these liikes was about 
oncx hundred aiid fifty feet in circumference, the other 
not more than thirty. In the first the colour of the 
water was a light yellow, in the second a reddish-yellow; 
they bubbled hbre and there and emitted vapour. 
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The master of the boat (a Maltese) boldly climbed 
to the toft of the hijrhest cone—an exploit not performefl 
without dAiger, as on that part the island descended 
perpendicularly to the Bea^ whose waves had 
already begun to destroy it, and occasionally curried 
uway large masp^s at a time. 

Mr. Wright ^nd his party returned to the sirip of 
beach where the boat was secured, and were mimsing; 
themselves by* examining and collecting the c&rioiis 
ashes, lupille, ' !nd stones which were there deposited, 
when a rumbling noise and smoke, accompanied by a 
most pungcut iulphu^eous smell, aro^ l‘coin the crater, 
mul compellea them to embark. They rowed round to 
♦he south-eastern f)oiiit of the island, wliei-e they found 
a strip of beach like that which they had leil, and lying 
on it, half dead and siiipcfieil, a fine large pesce-spada,, 
or sword fish. This they secured fpid carried back with 
tlieiTi to Sciacca, where they found it weighed upw^a^ds 
r>f sixty pounds English. The late of ili^ fi^^h must 
have arisen, xrom its coining too nej-r the hot and 
contatiiiiiaied water which uu all sides surrounded the 
island to a greater or less distance. Indeed, when the 
party started from this point to continue the circumnavi¬ 
gation of the island, they were obliged to keep nearly 
a mile at sea, to steer clear of a new submarine crater 
which was forming there, the erruptions from which had 
changed the colour of tlie waves from blue to deep 
yellow, and, for the space of Haifa mile, made thorn foam 
and roar in u fearful manner. Even at the distance at 
which they kept their boat, the iiir was so charged 
with sulphur that it almost sutfocated them. As (ln*y 
doubled this, the south-west extremity, they saw im¬ 
mense clouds of sni^ke, now black, now white, rising 
as it were from a rent in tlic bostftii of tlie sea, and 
attaining an elevation ^f 2U00 feet. 

Having gone entirely round the island, tlfty ascer¬ 
tained that its form was circular, and that it was then 
about two miles iu circumference, but evidently dimi¬ 
nishing every day. Besides exciting ihtir curiosity, it 
.should seem that the novel appearance of this volcano 
had attracted the curiosity of a turtle dove, lor as they 
landed t# examine one point, a bird of that gentle 
s]xecies saluted them from the summit of the island with 
its mel%rxchoIy note, and then disappeared. 

On the 27 th of October, 1S31, the steam-packet 
“ Fraiiceso Priino ” left Naples expressly to visit this 
volcano, w hich the Neapolitans had named LTsola 
Ferdinaiidea.’' Among the passengers was an English 
gentleman, who niade«ome drawings and incasureiueuts, 
and described the island as it then was. From an 
examination of these, it results that dicing only two 
months which had elapsed since Mr. Wriglit’s visit, the 
island had been reduced to one-seventh of its circum¬ 
ference as measured at that visit. I Peaks and elevations 
liad sunk into the sea,—there only remained one, which 
was much lowered, and xio longer retained the appeur- 
tince of a volcanic crater. This rose in the centre of (he 
island ; it was an irregular cone in shape, and composed 
of fine, heavy, black«sand, and very friable scoriie. All 
the rest of the island was a plane whose level scarcely 
surmounted the superficies of the sea. With the least 
wind the wav'es washed over all tliis level part, which, like 
the hill, was composed of black sand and scorioc, mixed 
here an{J there with fragments of lava that seemed to 
contain a ^^d deal of iron. No smoke then issued 
from any part of the island, but wherever the visiters 
dug a little in the plain, a strong heat with smoke 
escaped. There, remained, )^wever, a small lake, the 
waters of vj^hich seemed, from the steam resting on 
their surface, to be still boiling. These waters had 
changed their colour fri>ra yellow to a brownish black. 
They wsre ascertained to be sea-waters, mixed with 
sulphur Ind other volcanic components, from which they 
wfre easily diseogage^lLi la % diree^ou opposite to this 


small lake, and at the distance of a few feet from tli 
shore of the island as it then was, the sru for a certain 
space was covered with a bright blue uloous wludi 
produced precisely the flame traii^uilli/.ing eil’ect iluit oil 
does when thrown uj)on the waves. This lluid was, 
in all probability, peiroUmm^ like that which is louud 
floating on the surface of the Bay of Naples, near (ht* 
roots of MouiiL Vesuvius, and in the neighbourhood ol 
most volcanos.® ^ 

The western side of the central mount was covered 
I with ^volcanic ashes and saline efflorescence, the wliiii* 

I coloiMLuf which contrasted in a curicnis tiiaimer with the 
dingy black hue of all the rest of the cone. ^\s (he 
party from the steam-boat ascended the mount, tiny 
found two \voiMleii boards stuck deeply in the sand. 
On the first (TT these were recorded the iiHines of two 
mernbors of the Frenc h Academy, Messrs. Jotiville and 
Constant Prevot; and on the second tJie name of .an 
Austrian brig uiid the name of her eoinmander, wiio 
had all visitx^xi the island since Mr, Wright's expedition. 
It was evident to every body tluit tlie liut part of the 
island was rapidly disappearing, and that when the sea 
had destroyed (Ins, the mount remaining exposed to the 
direct fury of the waves eouKUnot, from the lightness 
and fiMuhility of tlie materials which compiived it, long 
re.siht their attack. It was there lore concluded that in 
a tew mouths the island would no longer exist; and in 
fact, u very few months afterwards, when Mr. Wright 
sailed across this pari of the Mediti*i*ranean, ilie sea 
between Seiaeca and Paulellaria was perleetly clear, 
and there remained not the least vestige of the inland. 
He, however, had not the opportunity of examining to 
what degree the detrition of the volcano had all'cctcd 
the samibank beneath. 

W'hiehever way the tmvcller turns on the coasts of 
Sicily he meets with meiancholy evidences of the tre¬ 
mendous eflects of volcanic action. The city of Sciacca 
itself, from which Mr. Wriglit set outio visit the new 
volcano, is surrounded by hot .springs, petroleum pits, 
and caverns of sulphur which still smoke; and about 
five centuries ago it was entirely destroyed by an erup¬ 
tion. *l’'hough the town htus been renewed, it has never 
recovered its former prosperity. Its population, which 
wa^ GO,000 at the time of the awl'ul catastrophe, now 
scarcely amounts to 18,000. * 


IMPROVED SYSTEMBEE MANAGEMENT. 
There is no branch of economy conuectcd«wilh 
more agreeable associations flinn that t)f bee manage¬ 
ment. The proverbially induslrinns habits of the insect, 
and its extreme ingenuity in the constnurtiou of its 
domicile, and the deposition of its treasures, are sm h as 
to excite the admiration of the most unobservant. The 
common necessity of destroying the stock, in onler to 
fibtain (he produce of their labours, has been always 
matter of regret. Many plans have l>een hitherto 
devised li>r the purpose of obtaining the honey witfiout 
the dcstniclion of the bees, but they have only been 
attended with partial success. The object has, however, 
been latterly and more perfectly attained by Mr. Nutt, 
a practical apiarian of Lincolnshire, whose system of 
management lias given this bronchi of rural ccoibuiay an 
importance and value of which it was not befiire con¬ 
sidered susceptible, both in the greater pniductiveness 
of the bees, and the much superior quality of the honey. 

The first part of Mr. Nutt’s plan of operation is to 
leave the hive, into which the stock is introduced, un¬ 
touched^ AY hen it is filled v{lth honey (the contents of 
which are to be reserved for the use of the^boes), the 
capacity of the hive is iiuTcusexI, by the Edition of 
another box to the side, communicating with Uui hive 
by anjertiires, which give free admission to the. been in 
aUpfirtsofthebo^^ , 

• O 
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The next important object in Mr, Nutts Rystein is to 
ensure a rcgiriated nncl iinilbrm temperature in this 
portion of the hive, wjthout diminishing the temperature 
of that which contains the 'stock. The ventilation 
necessary for this purpose is effected by the means of a 
perforated tin tube, extending down to a considerable 
distance from the top into the hive, and connected with 
an Aperture at the bottom, which may be partly or 
wholly closed by a Min slide, thus rnnwlifying the 
circulation of the air and consequent degree of tempera¬ 
ture. The temperature of this side box, which is indi¬ 
cated by a thermometer introduced into the iube^Jhught 
to be 70°, which is the natural temperature of the 
working hive; but, in that which contains the stock, n 
temperature of 90° ,is necessary, as well f<fi* the incuba¬ 
tion of the queen bee, as the maturity -t)f the young. 
The parent hive is, then, as well the residence of the 
queen bee as the nursery of the young, whilst the side 
boxes arc but additional storehouses for the reception of 
the superfluous lioney, which may be taken away with¬ 
out impoverishing the stock, or robbing them of their 
winter sustenance. 

When the thermometer ])luced in the side box rapidly 
rises to 90° or 100°, tlw necessity of again providing 
the bees with fresh room is indicated; and tiiis is 
effected by establishing another box on the opposite 
side of the hive. The bees, finding an increase of room, 
will readily recommence their labours in this new apart¬ 
ment. 

Then follows, in Mr, Nutt’s system, the operation of 
separating the bees from this second liive. Tliis is 
eftected by the ventilator, by which the iiiteriml tempe¬ 
rature of the hive maybe reduced to that of tlio external 
atmosphere; and when, on the approach of night, the, 
bees, recoiling from llie cool air, go back into the middle 
box, the connexion between the two may be closed, and 
the full hive withdrawn, without the imprisoiimeiit or 
destruction of a single labourer. The same arrange¬ 
ments are to be again renewed, as the bees continue 
their successful labours. In this system no provision 
is made fur swarming, which cannot occur under this 
arrangement, the emigmtion of a part of the st<K*k being 
only occasioned by a want of rooih in which tlie bees 
may pursue their JahemrSf 

'riie honey furniahe(t under this system of manage¬ 
ment is found to be far sxiperior both in quality .and 
quantity to that obtained under any other arrangements. 
The honey aiid wax are as w^te as refined sugar. This 
supeiiority in quality it as welt to the modified 
temperature at which themees secrete their products, as 
to its total exemption from all extraneous animal and 
vegetable matters, and, in particular, from the]x>lien or 
bee-bread, which is taken; in considerable quantities into 
the stock-hive for the support of the young. This 
superiority of the honey .is only equalled by the quantity 
of the supply: the usual annual supply from one stock 
is almut ,one hundred-weight of honey; whilst, in the 
course of one season, Mr. Nutt has procured the large 
quantity of 296 lbs. This increase in quantity is owing 
to the excellent dtsposition of the arrangements, by which 
the industrious efforts of the bees are never retaraed, nor 
their strepgUi weakened at the time when the fruits and 
flnwfiip inost ,aboundi ftom which their treasures are 
obtained. . * 

- M -I 

TAriiA^^.-^AlCorrespondeiit numtions tliat thrushes get 
fit the snaOs bn wbtoh they feed by taking them into their 
beak, ^nd hamtadring the ihblis against a stone until they 
are broken. He states that a neighbour of his brought up 
a thrush from the nest aiid^kept it many years. It was so 
tamf as to bo, allowed to fly about the room, whefl. though 
it had ne^r, seen any other thrush, its chief amusement 
wat fo tilB^a silver thimble in its beaki and cndeavoiuvwith 
great earnestness and perseverance, to break it. as the wild 
bird brAiks the shells of snails, by hammering it vi|flenc1y 
against any bard substance, r « 


LOUVAIN 

TLjOCVAIn, a town of Soutli Brabant in the Nptherliyid.s 
is one />f those cities which are now gredtly declined 
from their ancient prosperity and importance; ^1 
which continue to indicate the difference by veiy mag¬ 
nificent public buildings, and by an f^xteiit which the 
existing population cannot oc/^'iqiy. , t 

Tl'cf city makes a very doubtful claiiq to Julius Cirsnr 
for its founder; but there are no distinct notices of ii 
until the year B85. It is certain, IioxI^vlm’, that it had 
attained such great prosperity about the comnienc^m^nt 
of the fourteenthV'entury, us to bf consi^red the iTchest 
and moat commercial city of the Low' Countries. It |hcn 
contained upwards of 2u0,000 inhabitants, including 
4000 houses rof clothiers. Tliere is a tradition, that 
when the operatives left thcir*work, it was notified by 
the great bell, tjiat piothers might withdraw their chil¬ 
dren from the streets lest they should be trampled to 
death in^^-hc 4hrong of eager passengers, dlii 1380 ilr 
workmen revo]^cd against the Diike^^Bfabaiit, and 
among tlicir acts on that flbciiaion it is recorded that 
they tlircw seventeen of the numerous magistrates of 
the city from the windows of the then existing towu-hall. 
This rebellion led to the emigration of great niimbcMs 
of the weavers to this country, and they may be con¬ 
sidered as having laid the foundatiou of our woollen 
maim fact lire. This aflair seems to have given a blow 
to the jimsperity of Louvain which it never entirely 
recovered. At present the town is much decayed, and 
tli(» population is not supposed to exceed 25,000.rTlie 
most important article of industry is beer, of which 
cousiderable quaiiiitics arc annually exported : there are 
also horn ten to twelve lace mauu(jictorie8. 

in its prosperoiTs state, Innivain was not only dis¬ 
tinguished for its wealth but its lemming. The cele¬ 
brated tJniiersity was founded, in 1426, by John IV., 
Duke of Brabant. It produced several eminent ineu, 
and was endowed by the Popes with high ])riviiegeR. 

It had forty-three colleges, a fine library', a botanical 
garden, and an anatomical theatre. In the sixleoiiUi 
century it contained not less than 6000 stiuleiK^.. 
lTa\iiig become extinct during the French revolution 
it was restored ns a lycenm, and afler the separation of 
Belgium from France was re-established as univer¬ 
sity. I'he present number of students docs not exceed 
.58*0. 

The magnificent building which is represented iu our 
woo<l-ciit was erected iu the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The first .stone was lukl in 1448, and it w'as 
finished in 1463. The cost is stated, in the description 
of Louvain im the Flemish language, to have been 
32,900 guikki's, alxiut equal to dOOoZ, —a large sum in 
those days. The engraving will furnish a more accurate 
notion of the exterikr of this fine town-ball than any 
description. The three tiers of windows, the gallei 7 
above the upper tier, the lofty roof writh its windows 
rising one aliovc another, the comer towers and pin¬ 
nacles, and the still higher pinnacles of the centre, are 
the most characteristic features sof the edifice. Thu 
sculpture of the stone-work is exceedingly rich and 
elaborate. Tlie apartments within arc of fine propor¬ 
tions, aiffl are richly decorated with tapestry and pic¬ 
tures. Altogether the Town-hall of Louvain in one of 
the most intei'cstiitg monuments of a period when a 
large and liberal expenditure upon objectl^^5aicuiated to 
elevate the taste was thought, and properly so, to be of 
public utility. While the great eceleeinstical edifices of 
England and Prancfe md the Netherlands were alike 
constmeted with the o^ect of filling th^ mind with 
those^ sublime iniages w'hich belong to the service ot 
religion, the other public buildings, such as the Town- 
ball of Louvain, were intended to impress the spectator 
with a filing otVfespect for the dignity of th# laws, and 
to associate ideas of splendour with the seat of justice. , 
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The former commerrmi pros])erity of T^ouvaiii justified 
this display of inu^iiilicence in the place where her rich* 
bur^*hei*s ahd'maf^istrates arbitrated l^elween contendiiiji^ 
cj^^ens, and punished the violates of the publit peace. 
It is u numuineiit, therefore, of those times when the 
rich and powerfi^ inhabitants of great trading towns 


were enabled to make displays of wealth and 'mag¬ 
nificence which might vie willf the grandeur of princes; 
—and by their collective influence and authority, oflcn 
to resist that oppressiurt which ^tlie * feudal lortls still 
exercised. Such tnontuneuts belong to the lusiory of 



|Tt>wn-haU of Leuvlin.] 
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Cttriom I'lme-piece. A CorrcHpondent having fieen a 
notice of the cV^ck of Lubcck, in No* 31 of the ‘Penny 
Alapazinc*’ hnn been induced to send us an account of a 
ciinous timojpieco in the j)osse:>s40ii of a private gentleman 
at Kxeler. It stands feet hi^h, is five feci wide, and 
weighs half a ton. It strikes the hours and (|uarters, and 
has a perpetual alinanac, whu-.h has un exclusive movement 
lor leap year, re<|uiring to be regulated once in 100 years, 
and the principal wheel of which revolves hut once in four 
years. On a nlate in tlfc centre of the dia> is seen the sun 
111 his course tlirough the heavens, as he appears to us. Tho 
ciivle which he makes is beautifully doscribod in the changes 
uf the seasoms, by the receding or advancing of tho hcrixon 
as the elays lengtlmn or shorten. UndcriU’atliH,thrfMs a 
lunar calendar, exhibiting the moon in her different phases; 
and an organ pla}ing varifuis tunes. Theie is also a belfry, 
in wdiich arc six ringcji's, ringing changes on as many bells; 
a variety of other ligure.s are also shown in motion, playing 
instruiuciit.s, beating time, Tiie ingenious artist, by 
wliom this work was contrived and executed, died poor, and 
ill a workhouse. The piece lay by lor many )eai*s, no artist 
being found capable of repairing it, until it lately fell into 
the hands of a watch tmd clock maker of Exeter, 


Mnrmnff Meeti?igs .—The Spaniards have a .species of 
tmhlic aiuuvorneiit (tliough it deserves a far bolter name), 
which consists in the superior < la3S of the male inliahitants 
cullceting. botween ten and dexen in tho lonmoon, in some 
public proineiiade or open space. In Madrid the iavourite 
plaec of meeting is tlio Puerta del Nol: in Toledo, the 
Zuendover; in Seville, the Plaza do Santo Domingo; and 
in Granada, tho Plaz’a do \ ivarram'lda and Vhe Zacatin. 
These assemblages bear a fit liking resomhltumc to the 
ancient forum and tiyofxi: the subjects discussed at them 
are not merely ])rivate concerns, but tho leading iopios of 
tin; day; and the groups who lake part in tho lailor; handle 
I ho matter in debate with a degree of talent lUid nrdoul*, as 
x\ell as unsparing whfe.h, however incredible it 

may seem, are rarely to he found under «ny other sky. 
Those morninu ixp?elings are so dearly prized by tho Spa- 
murd, tluit I Yiuve hoard many dofuaro,—and they were 
men who had visilexl the gayest catictals in Europe, and wore 
otherwise over-partial, as I conceived, in their i‘stimato of 
the siiiieriority of foreign countries,- -that till the recreations 
and enjoyment-S which London, Vienna, and Paris afiorded, 
could nut make amends for the loss of the brief matin-houi* 
xvhicli they had been aiDcusirnned to while away at the Puerta 
del Sol. But those assemblages carry, inivinsietilly, Uv 
greater weight with them than what appears Upon the surface. 
Any person impuble of appreciating the character and bias 
of tho over-changing crowds wliicli collect, and disperse to 
collect again, nt the Puerta, no other key to the 

c-ourse^diich public affairs ai^ikoly to take* and will find 
himseli seldom at fault hr his conjeetures.’^/oMr/sa/ q/' 
Eduvalion for Jmmnj. 

- 4 .- 

Af) Wccf/o«,^(Extract from a privalo lotter from Greece.) 
—“ Betbre 1 quitted Athena, 1 had the opportunity of 
witnessing ih© ceremony of a popular assembly, called to¬ 
gether for the pm peso of eloHlng now Demogerontes, 
About.three hundred Gro-kfl melon a graesplot, in fVont 
of a church in the middle of tho town; what are called tho 
Ari'huits ertr Plutocryils, who came into couscquonce during 
tho days of Turkish sway, placed ihcmsL*lVo» and their 
cagloHjyes in the chut,re of the meeting. After Ascussiug 
tho quo«?tIrm, whether tho naluniliziMl citizens, or uwnerB of 
lands and. hmtaea who hnvo migrated to this ^pot from 
Euinpo, and other parts of Grceco, should he admitted to 
vote, and uccullnfe it in the negatlvo, they proceeded to 
debate upon the aunjoct of allowing such citizens ami any 
other etmng^ to be present on the occasion: and this wim 
determined in the afftnnativo.** A gonoml shout next w arned 
tho multitude to lay thodiat^^es down on the ground, in 
order that the Buccessivo spenkerd should be distinctly seen 
and h^urd from the post which was a«signed to them in the 
contro (fftli^saombly. One of the citizens then recited an 
oath, to, Wtuch every ono qualified to'vote made solemn 
rcs))oiijri|^jt was to the effect, that they repudiated the 
iailueiiPin^ oU tics cf kindrcdi bpbery^ uad every gtheif'ecr- 


rupt motive, and pledged thomsolyos that no other consi¬ 
deration should weigh with them in giving their votes, but 
the public interest. This done, the archons jqbiniAc(Pthe 
names ot eight or ten candidates, out of whom three xvexo 
to bo clectwl Demogerontes; and the assemhly, as etti 
name was proclaimed, said “ content” or “ non-content,*’ 
Where tlie votes were dubious, the ((ue.ston was decided by 
a show of hands. But the busiues.s did^nut end witUmit a 
;jplit; t.r some of the archons, who were disappointed in 
carryifig tho election in favour of their ovVn friends, witli-y 
drew ill anger from the meeting, and were .folio wed by their 
adherents. The remainder of the oleclors, howoxer, wi*nt. 
on with the list of candidates until a final choice wa.s wade, 
and then proceeded to the husineH« of vol#ig. Instead of 
vases, they made use of common glasses, over which a t^eo 
of paper with an aperture in it, bearing the candidivtcM 
name, had boeq fastened. These glasses were placed upon 
a fable in tlie middle of tlie church, under the safe keeping 
of three •priests; each citizen went into the church singly, 
had his name rr^ord^d in a register, and received three 
bef^.ns, which he deposited in three of the glasses. The latter 
were ultiiffSfwe!y opened, and tho beans of each candidate^ 
coiintc<l; the reswlt being determined by^-elativV majority. 
By tho time that all this had fiben transacted, afternoon was 
at hand, and tho assembly had dwindled down to onc-fourtii 
of its original numbers. You must not be surprised at the 
injustice, which was done to the paroilis, or strangers, who 
form by far the most afllucnt and well-cduc«ated portion of 
the luosent inhabitant.^ of Alliens, by excluding tlieiii from 
nil particij»a1ion in Such proceedings as these. It was tho 
besetting sin of tho ancient Greeks, and has descended wj^li 
inereased viriilcnco to the modern, for everyone to prefer his 
iiatixe town and its local interests to the welfare not only of 
any iieighhouring town or pi*oviiiee, hut of his nativo couii- 
ivyi'-^Jffurtiul (tf JSduc^tivn for Janmrij. 


THIS IS Liim. 

''Like to the falling of a start 
Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or tike the fresh spring’s gaudy line, 

Or Silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that cliufcs the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood: • 

Kven such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight cidlcd in, and paid to-night, e 

Tlic wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

The spring entomb’d iu autumn liesj 
The dew dries up, the star is shotj 
The flight if xiMt,-«-aiid nianlbrgot* 

^ KjNa, Died, 1GC9« 


SITE OP A CONVALESCENT ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 

Among the Europeans in Inditit the frequent returns 
home for the recovery of health, which i© iitfectcd so much 
by the warm olimote of Flindostanf had long been felt 
as a (Treat public and private inconveuieiice; and some 
means by which the necessity might be superseded of 
yearly invaliding and sending home a large body of 
soldiers was frit to be a desideratuuu Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the salubrity and genial temperature of the 
NilghcrrieS, (Blue Mountains), one of tlie principal 
branches of the western Ghauts, seems Bmf to have 
suggested the idea of forming establishments iii the 
inuuntain regions to which the sick and convalescent 
might repair* Another ^ch establishment lias been 
formed at Laudour, in the Himalaya mountains; and 
we bcliit'c there are others. The reault has been found 
fully to answer the expectations which led to such esta¬ 
blishments ; and not only has a great waste of time and 
money be)p prevented, but the necessity has in a greglb 
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measure ceased of exposing the sick to the incon¬ 
venience aud danger of the long and wearisome voyagft 
from Indiif {o l^ngland. A correspondent has ^irnished 
ti.s witli an extract from a letter, written by a medical 
gpiilleiuau from the establishment in the Himalaya, 
part of wliich w<i shall lay before our renders. It does 
not state mucli^conccruing the establishments formed 
tliere, but it furnishes information with regartl a re% 
%gion of which *littlc is known in this country, anu not 
much even in India. 

The place from whence I write is the first range of 
the grand chci|i of tlie Himalaya. It^s in about 8 (i"’ 27' 
north latitude and 7S* east longitude. It was selected 
<'bf»ut three years since from its proximity to the 
plains, (seven miles off,) as tlie most eligible site for a 
convalescent depot; mid experience having^ already 
established its sanative character, 50 that cvei^ si»ot of 
ground capable of building upon is talfen up for public 
' buildings. ^ These salubrious and dcliglitfu| liills had 
been foui^een 5 ears in the possession^ of the British 
goxernmont before the beneficial purposes to which 
they were applicable appear to have been perceived. 
Tlie summit of Laudoiir is about 7800 feet above the 
lc\fl of the sea; and, of course, every modification of 
climate from this licight to the highest peak, 27,000 
feet, may be found; but I shall more particularly speak 
of wliat 1 have myself cxpei ienced. 

“During tlie hottest season, which is just passed, tlie 
tliennoineter has never exeecsled 67°, whereas, in the 
plains, it is rarely under 00 °, in a good house, until 
October. 'J"he mean temperature here, by meteorologi¬ 
cal observation, is said to bo ^ 0 °; and, as there are so 
Jew degrees of variation in the dillereiil seasons, \ 
sliould say it is the finest climate In the world for in-J 
valids of every cla«s. •About 200 .soldiers arc annually 
.sent liither from the diJferent king’s reginuffits; the 
grentest proportion of whom recover. 

“Ah a further proof of tlie benignity of this climate, 
may be. adduced an abundance of every kind of game, 
siieli as woodcoeks, partridges, pheasants, ^tc., all of the 
most .splendid plumage, at the bottom of the dells, 
togetherewith a great’variety of deer, leo])ardtt, hyenas 
and bears, wliilst the tiger is very rarely seen. All the 
Eiirojiian,fruit» thrive to great perfection; and very 
many of them, ns the apricot, currant, raspberry, &c., 
grow wild. A botanical garden 3 )romises well, even in 
its iufiiiicy; and the gentleman in charge of it states, 
that all the plants indigenous to temperate climates 
thrive exceedingly wll. Much to my surprise, these 
almost per])endicular mountains are highly cultivated, 
and, where irrigatimi is practicable, rici, beans, peas, 
3 )otatocs, and every kind of corn, arc seen to flburish. 
'i’lic efieel is very beautiful at a ujstance; and the eye 
is ill cry direction relieved by groups of magnificent 
oak, walnut, and fir-trees; and, though last, not least 
to be admired, the rhododendron. 

“ The male inhabitants of this region arc a gor^-fen- 
tured race, but the women are perfectly hideous ; and, 
as ablution is an operation not often perfonned in the 
couiRO of ii life, their persons are very oftensive from 
filth and vermin. But os a contrast to these disgasting 
circumstances, they are a lively meny people, and siiffer 
lisirdships and fatigue without a murmur; nor are thefr 
or muyler known among them. I have remnrkefl 
goitres to life a very common disease, as it is, I lieliove, 
in all mmfntainons countries, particularly Switzerland 
and the Tyrol f. 

“The roads arc mere footi;^ith 9 in those regions, and 

• The letter is chited July 1830. 

f Some of our Traders may need to bo informed that gSttres are 
swellings or wens in the fore port of the throat, which arc not 
iiiconipatiye wiih gimerally good luralth. They are very prevalent 
amonfl; monntainwrs; and the caii^e is stiU* undiscovered, though 
cofiiuouly attributed to tho water wliich the people drink. 
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quite frightful to a person unaccustomed to mountain 
travelling. But the eye soon gels neeitMomed to such 
circumstances, and I now gidloik about on my gaont 
(hill pony) with as nuicfi confidence as I do mi u horso 
in llic plains. 'J'hesc iininuiLs are limught iVoin 'i atary, 
and resemble tlic Shetland jiouies, but sliow a giv-it 
deal more blood ainl symmetry, 'i'hey are amayan^;i^ 
sagacious, and so conscious that a false step would Innl 
them to destruction, that (hey nuinifest the utmost eini- 
tion in didicult places; and the traveller is quite at tlsc 
mcrc^ of his little quadmped, and must not iiib'i fcic 
witln^jini. An acckleiit happens occasionally, but no 
life lias ficeu lost since the cstablisliincnt coniincnccil; 
which 1 account for liy the circumstance that tlie bcjet 
always inclines towards the bank when he slips. 

“The ^iciiodical rains have now regularly set in,and 
will, as 1 am infonned, conliime until September. We 
have sometimes tenific tlumder-slorins with hail; and 
in such a storm, a sliorl lime since, three of tlie natives 
were killed by I be lightning. 'i’iie weather is disagree¬ 
ably damp; Imt tlie tliennoineter conlinucs steady at 
67°, and never exceeds S0°,—an ci]uabilitY of tempera¬ 
ture not to be Jlurpasscd in any part of the world. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOO. 

Tuts powerful, intelligent, and docile animal, which in 
its nmuixed state is certainly the jiohlcst of the caninr 
tribe, is a ludixo of the country tlic name of which it 
bears, and may be consitleicd as a distinct race. Jh, 
iiilrodnclion into this c*)nnlr\ is of coinparalivcly ivccni. 
dale; and the tine animal known I 0 ns by the mmu^ 
of Newfonudjand dog is only half-bnsl, and of ‘i/t* 
inferior to the dog in its native state, when it monsnves 
about six fpet and a half from the nose to the cxlremih' 
of the tail, tlie length of which is two fiict. In its oun 
country it oidv barks when greatly inilated, and tiu n 
with a iiuinifestly pai^iful elfiivt, producing a soiniri 
which is desfrilied ns particularly harsh. Itsexcinjitimi 
from liydroi>liobia in Newfoundland appears to bo wi U 
aulhouticatod. 

The d<>g is cmpkiyed by llie flcftlers fes h benxf of 
biT^bep in drawing wood froiu the interior tq riic poesf. 
Three or tour of them yoked to 0 s1cdg*e will draw two 
or three liundvcd weight of wood with great facilily 
for several miles. Ju lids aumcc they are saifi i<i 
be, BO sagacio»is pnd uillirig ai? to need ao <bi\(M 
or guide; but, iiaving ilen^uTd their burden, i^iurn 
without delay to the woods in the expectation of re- 
ceiving ,some footl in recoinpeiise for their lalxnir. W*' 
see, indeed, in this country, that, from the activiiv 
of bis dis])usitjon, the Kpwdbuuflland dog delights in 
being employed; and tho pririo pf boipg ii^ful malo s 
him lake uncommon pleasure iii carrying in his inontii 
for miles hfUikets and ot|u?r mticleH, of wfoich, as m'cII 
fiqm that satisfuctioii as from the fidelity of his clin- 
racter, it would be dangerous for a Rtrangpr tq dispute 
possession with lum. In many respects he wiay be con¬ 
sidered as a valuable siib^tibUc for the masliATas a hou^c 
dog. 

Newfoundland dog js easily Rutisfied in his food, 
lie is fond of^fish, whether fresh or driedand salt 
meat or fish is more {ir.ee | if able ’it) him than to most 
other animals, as well as bojhsl 3 > 4 ifjitoe 9 and cabbage. 
When hungry, however, he has not veiy strong scruples 
about apjiropriating stich flesh or fish asS’alls^in hi? 
way, or even of destniying poultry or sheep. For 
the blood <d’ the latfer aniijial he has much appetite, 
and .sucks it from the tliroid withnul foefUng tni the 
carcass. JL 

It is well knowhi tluit the NeivfoimdlnnT dng rnn 
swim very fast, dive with ease, and briii'r fhi»ig^ np 
from^the bottom of ^ho waller. Of her » can wim, 
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but not 80 v/iUingly, or so well. This superiority he si<!e of the dike t<r that from which he had fallen, hur- 
owcB to the Bti^cturc of the foot, which is &eini-\vebbed rounded by peasants, wlio hod hccti the means so 
between IhetoeBj thus ])rescnUrt^ an exterided surface f;;euerallv practised in that enuutry for restoring hnifim- 
to press away tlie wtitcr from behind, and then coltap> lion, llte alEtcouiit given by the peasants was, tjmt 
sing when it is drawn ibrwnrd, pre\icm8 to making the one of them returning home from his labour, observY*b, 
stroke. This property, joined to much courage, und a ut a constdenible distance, a large cUig in tlie water 
generous disposition, enables Ihis dog to render those Hwiimning and dragging, and sometimes pushing, some 
important services in^the preservation of endangered ^thiiig*\rhich he seemed to have great MiIficulty in* sup- 
life, of which such numerous instances ai^ recorded, and porlifig, but which he at length succeeded in getting 
of which our engraving affords an illustration. into a small creek on the opposite side to that on which 

The following anecdotes of the Newfoundland dog the men were. ^ 

are taken from Captain Brown’s interesting * An^'Motes ‘‘ When the animal had pulled what he had liittierfo 
of Dogs,* supported, as far out of the watt?r as lit was able, the 

“ A Newfoundland dog, kept at the ferry-house at peasant discovered that it was the body of a man. dThe 
Worcester, was famous for having, at different periods, dog, having shaken himself, began industriously to*litk 
saved three persons from drowning; and so fond was the hands unef face of his inasy^r, while the rustic hast- 
he of the water, that ho seemed to consider any disincii- ened adVoss; and, having obtained assistance, the body 
nation for it in other dogs as an insult on the species, was conveyed t(5 a ileighbouring house, where the usual 
Jf a dog was left on the bank by its master, and, in the iiSeans of resuscitation soon restored liim to sense and 
idea that it would be obliged to follow the Imt across recollection. Two very considerable J)ruisigs> with thh 
the river,^ which is but narrow, stcMid yel|)ing at the marks of teeth* appeared, ope on his shoulder, the other 
bottom of the steps, unwilling to take the water, the on the nape of the neck; whence it was presumed that 
Newfemndiand veteran would go down tb him, and with theikithful animal first seized bis master by the shoulder, 
a satirical growl, as if in mockery, take him by the back and swam with him in this manner for some time; but 
of the neck and throw him into the stream.*’ that his sagacity had prompted him to let go his hold, 

“ A native of Germany, fond of travelling, was and shill his grasp to the neck, by wdiich he hud been 
pursuing his course fhrough Holland, accompanied by enabled to support the head out of the water. It was 
a large NewfbuTidland dog. Walking one evening on in the latter position that the peasant observed the dog 
a high bank, which formed one side of a dike, or canal, making his way along the dike^ which it appeared he 
so common in that country, his find slipped, and he was had done for a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile, 
precipitated into the water, and, being unable to swim, It is therefore probable that this gentleman owc<l his 
he soon became senseless. When he recovered his re- life as much to the sagacity as to the fulelity of his 
collection, he found himself in a cottage on the opposite dog.” 



[Ncvfmtadtttiul IXig.] 
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[ View of GoUItmithf HalL] 


Tub QoldBmitha' Company » one ol the most ancient chronicler Fabyan relates as navine baj^ned in the 
of the London Ouilthitor associated crafts. It appears, year 1269, in the reign of Henry III. We shall give 
indeed, to have originated before the time when charters the statement in the.moderillaed version of Maittantl, 
of incorporatidns began to be granted to such societies the historian of London:—“ About Uie some time a 
by our kings. In the year U80, in the reign of Henry great difference happened between the Company of 
IJ,, it is recorded to have been one of tho* that were GoWsmiths and that of the Merchant Tailors’; and 
fined as adn/fertne commrnies, that is, companies that other companies intereMing themselvm on each side, the 
had no royaldhartor or licence; and It may have existed, animosity increased to such a degree that, on a certain 
in this state for a considerable period! It would seem night, both parties met (it seems by consent) to the 
already to have been a wealthy and important associa- number of 500 men, completely armed ; when, fiercely 
lion. If we may judge by the amount of the fine im- engafpng, several were killed, and many wounded, on 
posed upon it, which was forty-five marks, while from both sides; and they continued fighting in an obstinate 
most of the others only one mark was exacted. Of the and desperate manner, till the sheriffs raised a great 
present London companies, that of the Goldsinitlis’ body of citixens, suppres.sed the riot, and apprehended 
ranks fifth In the order of precedence, the first four many of the combatants, who were soon after tried by 
being those of the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, and Fish- the mayor, and Laurence de Brooke, one of the king's 
mongers. None of the—, however, have royal charters justices; and thirteen of the ringleaders being found 
so (mcient^ the earliest by which the Goldsmiths' guilty, they were condemned and hanged.” 

Company 'was incorporate^. This was granted by Here we find, while the Merchant Tailors lead the 
Edward III. in 1327; and subsequent charters, con- one faction, the Goldsmiths are at the hpad of the 
firming and extending the privileges then conferred, other. The early opulence and consequence of the 
were obtained in 1894 from ^Richard II., and in 1462 latter were in great part ahfiuircd by their practice ot 
from Edwaftl IV. acting as bankers, which they did in this and otiier 

Even before they were thus regularly incorporated, coiintnes long before any regular banks prere csln- 
however, the Goldsmiths had apparently taken their Wished. They setared botli to "“•‘''iduals and to me 
place as One of the leading trades of gie city. We have government as agents in the transference of bulhw i 
a curious evidence of this in an incident which the old coin^dn making payments and obtaining loans, 
Voi,.aiI. . . . D 
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the fsafe preseiratlon and custody of treasure. Prom a 
notice whiclijidalcolm has preserved in his ‘Londiniiimi 
lledivivum/vol. ii., p. 414, it would appear that the 
practice of banking had been continued by the gold¬ 
smiths in London down to a very recent period. The 
passage is extracted from * A General liescription of 
AH Trades,’ published in 1747, and contains the follow¬ 
ing statement: Goldsmiths, the fifth company, arc, 
strictly speaking, nlK those who iruike«it their business' 
to work up, and deal in, all sorts of wrought gold ahd 
silver plate; but, of late years, the title of Goldsmith 
lias been generally taken to signify one who b^piks or 
receives, and pays ninning cash for others, as 'well as 
deals in plate; but he whose business is altogether 
cash-keeping is properly a Hanker, who seldom takes 
apprentices, but his business done chiefly by clerks. 
The others who keep to plate only, and do not bunk, 
are distinguished by the name of Silversmiths; who 
are two-fold,—the working Bilversmiths, who make up 
as well as sell (though some of them do not sell at 
all),—and the shopkeepers, many of whom do nothing 
at the working part/' The distinction here inentioticd 
as having been made between the GoklsmHhs and the 
Silversmiths (which, believe, is now obsolete) cun 
only have been a popular mode of expression, by which 
the principal persons in the trade were marked out 
from the rest. It was the former only, we may sup¬ 
pose, who acted as bankers; but it is certain that this 
custom was not, as tile writer seems to intimate, one of 
recent introduction, though perhaps it might have been 
revived about the time to which he refers aHer having 
fallen into disuse. 

In England the mystery of working in gold and 
silver has not, perhaps, been usually considerea to be so 
closely allied to the Hue arts os it is or was wont to be 
in Italy and some other foreign countries. Some of 
the most eminent of the Italian painters and sculptors, 
Benvenuto CeKini, for Instance, for one, were originally 
goldsmiths; and acquired thek first acquaintance with 
tile arts of design in chasing the precious metals. 

In ancient tunes the goldsmiths of London resided 
in or near Chcapside, or, as It was then often called, 
West Cheap, to distinguish it from the Other Cheap 
I that is, Market) Street, more to the east. The Royal 
Exchange, witere ill bnllhm was teceivedi for the king’s 
eoinagers, was in a street in this vicinity, which still 
bears the name of the Old Exchange. It runs down 
towards the river firorti the west end of Cheapsddc; “ but 
the vety housing ihd office of the exchange and coin¬ 
age, sAys Maitland, ^ere abcut the midst thereof, 
south fVom the east gate that entereth St. Paul’s 
chur^yord, and on the west side.” 

It ajipeanl (o have been thought, indeed, that no 
other pemons exdept (goldsmiths had a right to reside, 
or at least to open shops, in this vicinity. Maitland 
quotes a rcpreiientation addressed by the company to 
Edward 111., in the first year of his reign (1S27), in 
which we find this stated along wilh several other 
curious particulars respecting those times. It would 
scarcely, perhapvS, have been suspected by many of our 
readets, that the substitution of pastes for precious 
stoUeS, and of plated wares for genuine metal, with 
oth^r similar tricks, had been carried to such perfection 
by tlic artists of the early part of the fourteenth century, 
as they would seem to have been by the following 
extract from this representation*rhat no private 
merchant ^or Stranger heretofore were wont to bring 
inito (bis land any money"coliicd, but plate of silver to 
exchaiige for our ccAii. ^And that it had been alsb 
ofdtiined that all who Were of the goldsmiths’ trade 
Were to sR in their shops in the High Street of Cheap; 
ahd thai^o Silver In plate, nor vesAel of gold or silver, 
oughi; ^0 be sold in the city Of London, except at or in 
the Ekehahge, or itk CheapSj^^ Aipcmg the goldSbiths, 
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and that publicly; to the end that the people of the 
said trade might inform themselves whether the seller 
came lawfully by such vessel or not. Bnfr thal nfiw— 
many*of the'said trade of goldsmithR kept sho)iia^in 
obscure turnings, and by-lanes and streets, and did^biiy 
vessels of gold and silver sccretly,^ithcBit enquiring 
whether such vessel were stolen or lawfully come by; 
and,%immedi(itely melting it down,*did make it into 
plafo, and sell it to merchants tradinf^ beyond sea, thjit 
it might h6 exported. And so they made false work of 
gold and silver, as bracelets, lockets, rings, and other 
jewels; in whidi they set glass of divers colours,‘^!ouii- 
terleitiiig right stones, and put^more alloy in the silver 
than they ought, which they sold to such as had ikT skill 
in such things. And that the cutlers in their work¬ 
houses covei^d tin with silverjso siibtilly, and wifh snch 
slight,"that the same could not be discerned and severed 
from the tin; und^by that means they sold the tin so 
Covered for fine silver, to the great damage and deedt 
of the kii% and his people.” 

Upon tins ‘petition order was taken for remedying 
the several evils complained of; and among other 
things it was commanded that none that pretended to 
be goldsmiths ** should keep any shops but in Chea])- 
side, that It might be seen that their works were good 
and right.” For a long time this regulation was 
rigidly enfbrceil, so that Chcapside presented a very 
gay appearance. Maitland eulogizes in a strain of fond 
^miration, “ the most lieaulifiil frame and front of fair 
houses and shops that were within the walls of London 
or elsewhere in England, commonly called Goldsmiths’ 
Row, betwixt Bread Street ehd and the Cross in 
Cheap.” This cross stood at the west end of Chcapside, 
*in the middle of ike ofien space, from which St. Martin 
le Grand branches out on theone^and and St. taul's 
Church Yard on the other. It Was one of tliose erected 
in 1290, by Edward I., in memory of Queen Eleanor, 
at the different places where her coffin had rested on its 
way from Hcrdeley in Lincolnshire, to Westminster— 
this and that at Charing being the two last of the 
number. With regard to Goldsmiths’ Row the hi.sto- 
rian continues:— “ The same was built Ijy Thomas 
Wood, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs of London in tlic 
year 1491, It contained in number ten dwelling- 
houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, unilbrmly 
built, four stories high, beautified towards the street 
with the Goldsmiths’ Arms, and the likeness of wood¬ 
men, in memory of his name, riding on monstrous 
beasts, all which were cast in l^ad, richly painted over 
and gilt. The said front wa4 Again new painted and 
gilt over in/he year 1594, Sir^^ichanl Martin being 
then mayor, and keeping Iris mayoralty in one of them.” 
In course of time, however, a few other tradesmen ven¬ 
tured to invade the privileged district. Qnder the year 
1629, Maitland writes:—At this time the city greatly 
abounded in riches and splendour, such as former ages 
were unacquainted with: then it was beautiful to be¬ 
hold the glorious appearance of goldsmiths’ shoim in 
the South Row of Chcapside, which in a continued 
course reached from the Old Change to Bucklersbiiry, 
exclusive of four shops orily 6f ether trades in all that 
space; which occasioned the privy council, on the Iftfli 
of November, to make the following order:—Foras¬ 
much as his majesty hath received information of the 
unseemliness and deformity appearing iw Cbeapside, 
by reason that divers met^of mean trades "have shops 
amongst the goldsmiths; which disorder it is his majesty’s 
express pleasure to have reformed;—^it was therefore 
thought fit, arid accordifigly ordered, that the two Lord 
Chief Justices, with such other judges as they shall 
think'’meet to call unto them, shall consider what sta¬ 
tutes or laws there ate to enforce the gtridsmfths to plant 
themselves for the use of their trade in Chefliwidc and 
Lombard Street, and the parts adjacent, and thereupon 
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return certificate to the board in writing with all con^ 
vcniant fcxpc^lUion.’’ 

Ij^inay be suspected that the ^veniineut, iu*uiani- 
feltaig ull this solicitude to kee]^Iie goldsmiths collected 
in one particular part of the city, had some object 
^beyond what wu^avowed. Those wealthy citizens, 
with M^ioin, ill addition to their own valuable s^cks, 
was deposited so large an amount of ]>roperty beloiiffing 
ttt other persons, were probably looked upon as the 
rcut^iest and niost natural resource irom whence to 
obtaii^ a &upply« of money in case of ^uy emergency 
that niiglit arise; and*their services, whctlier in the 
case af a loan or an exaction, would olivioiisly be made 
th^nforc available by keeping them together and prevent* 
ing any of them from concealing themselves in obscure 
parts of the city. Accordingly, we find that when ship- 
money was imposed in 16;15, one^of the first steps 
taken by the goveriiLiient was to renew the prohibitioi^ 
*■ a{}uiiist the ^^persion of the goldsmiths. %ught not 
to be forgotten that a consic|frable time betbre Hamp¬ 
den mode his memorable stand against this impost, a 
citizen of l^ndon, a merchant of the name of William 
('haiubcrs, allowed himself to be thrown into prison 
rather than pay it, and would have tried the question 
of its legality in a court of law in an action against the 
lord mojiYor, by whom he had been committed, if tlio 
judges had not refused to allow his counsel to touch 
upon that point. Nowhere, indeed^ did the tax 
experience more resistance than in London. The 
most peremptory orders were in consequence sent 
to the magistrates by the Privy Council to take the 
necessary measures fur the collection of the assessment 
with all expedition. •In some of these edicts it wasi 
esjiecially commanded t^at the goldsmiths should be 
looked after. One Hated the 24tli of May, 16^^?, pro¬ 
ceeded as follows:—“Whereas by our letters of the 15th 
of July aud last of January, lfi35, we did not only 
take notice of the present remissness and backwardness 
of the then lord mayor and aldermen, in seeing our 
<lirections, by hia Majesty’s express command, forthwith 
put into execution, by bringing the goldsmiths, living 
dispersed in the city, to seat themselves either in Cheap- 
side or Lombard Street; for which purpose we required 
that all Ather tradesnien should be removed, and give 
place unto them; biit if they should obstinately refuse 
and remain refractory, then to take security of them to 
perform the same by a certain day, or, in default of 
giving snch sccurityi to commit them to prison until 
they conform themBelves; notwithstanding all which, 
his Majesty has l^en ^formed that there are yet a great 
number of houses of other several trades that live both 
in Cheapside and Lombard Street. We inusl let your 
lordship kuow^that, if speedy and effectual care be not 
taken by you in seeing the same duly performed, his 
Majesty will not pass it by without calling you to an 
account for it.’’ All shops not belonging to goldsmiths 
that had been opened since the said letters in Ciicapside 
or Lombard Street lye then ordered to be presently 
shut up, and not permitted to be opened till further 
order from the Board. Another order, however, from 
the Star Cliainber, dated the 7th of July, mentions that 
“ dhers tradesmen, which are not goldsmiths, do 
contcuiptuously open again their shops both in Cheap- 
side and *Lq|plmrd Street, though they kept them for 
a wliile shu^” in consequeyee of which it is declared 
that, if every such shop shall not forthwith be shut up 
in each ward, the alderman or his deputy shall be com¬ 
mitted to prison by warrants from the Board. But 
even this thft'at did not produce the desired effect. In 
another letter from the Privy Council to the next lord 
mayor, dated the 12th of January, 1638, complaint is 
made that there are still in the two, streets “ at the 
least four and twenty houses that artf npt inhabited by 
goldsmiths; but in some of them are one Grove, and 


^onc widow Hill, stationers; one Dover, a milliner; aud 
oneBrown, a baiidseller; one Sanders, a efrugster’; and 
one Medc^fe, a cook; and one Bdwmls, a girdier 
who do, by connivance, still inhabit there, having Home 
part of their shops shut, and the rest open.” The euuueil, 
thereupon, in somewhat more civil language than had 
been before employed, pray aud reipiire the mayor to 
^acquaint the aldermen with tbes^ facts; adding, “ if 
they do not presently put our former directions in that 
particular in execution, we shall then give such further 
order ns shall teach them to know that the cunimands 
of this^Bourd ought not to be slighted.” The troubles, 
however, whicli soon after followed,occasioning the over¬ 
throw aiul abolition of the Star Chamber, the psivy 
council, and the throne itself, put ati end for ever to 
these arbitrary and oppressive interferences; and since 
then Clieapside and Lombard Street have been us open 
as any other part of London to trudesmen of all descrip¬ 
tions, and the goldsmiths, deserting for the must part 
their luieient houses, have dispersed thiMuselvcs over tlie 
town, and opened their shops wherever they ]>leascd. 

The Goldsmitjis’ Company, as is well known, have 
the privilege of assaying all gold and silver plate before 
it can be exposed for sale, ^riiis office they were 
appointed to exercise by the letters patent of Edward 
Jil., alrearly (juoted; but not for the first time, for it is 
there cumiimndcd tliiit all work, ascertained to be of the 
proper fineness, shall have upon it “ a star^p of a 
puncheon* with a leopard h head, oh of ancient time it 
hath been ordained.” 

Another duty which the Goldsmiths’ Company are 
called upon to perform is, to assist at what is called 
“ the trial of the pix,”—that is, the examination of the 
coinage, with the view of ascertaining whether it is of 
the sterling weight and purity. The pix (from the 
Latin pyxis) is the box in which the. coins to be weighed 
and analyzed arc contained. A very fulUaecnunt of the 
ceremonies observed on this occasion may be found in 
Mr. Brayley’s ^ Londintaiia, ’ vol. iv., p. 142—148. 
The jury of Oo1<lsmitha summoned usually consists of 
twenty-five, and they meet in a vaulted chamber on the 
eiLstside of the cloisters at Westminster, called the 
C(iapcl of the Pix. 

Giir engraving presents a view of the handsome 
new Hall of this company, recently erected. It atauds 
immediately behind the New Post-Office. The style is 
what is called the Italian; and the frqptqf the building, 
which looks to the west) is adorned with six Corinthian 
columns, over which is a rich entablaUire of the sfime 
order. It is built of Portland stone, and is 1&9 feet in 
length by 100 in breadth. It is considerably larger 
than the old hall, wliich stood qpon the some site, and 
was taken down In IBSI). Thq principal apartment, 
called the Court Room, in the former building, was cele¬ 
brated for the richness of its ornaments of various kinds, 
and eH])ecially for a sculptured marble chimney-piccc of 
great magnificence, with a massivcf bronze grate, which 
latter article alone is said to have cost, many years ago, 
above a hundred pounds. There were also some good 
pictures; among others, an excellent one of Sir II ugh 
Middleton, the patriotic projector of the New River, 
'riic old hall was built a short time after the Great 
Fire. 


GIBRALTAR. 

The remarkable circumstanoe of such a positioEi^ one 
of the keys to a great kingdhpi, being held in jjcrma- 
nent possession by a foreign hation, would alone confer 
no little interest upon Gibraltar. If we, iii^England, 
saw a fortress tenanted by Frenchmcii or fipaiji’iu^« 
fmwning over the surrounding land and sea 
Bill of Portland, w« should think it bad eiioiJg^ 
this would be nothin|^ to the case of the Li:glish occir- 
• D 2 
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pation of Gd)raltar. That promontory, besides its ad-, 
tni ruble advantages as a plaee of strength, may be said, 
owing to the narrowness of the strait upon which it juts 
out, to command, not merely the corner of Andalusia 
immediately under it, but the whole of the western 
coast of Sjiain, comprising nearly two-thirds of the 
whole maritime circumference of that country. It 
eirectually cuts off all communicatioii by sea Iwtwecn* 
that part of Spain which is bounded by the Mediter¬ 
ranean and those parts which are bounded by the At¬ 
lantic. It disables that power as much ns England 
would Im* disabled by another nation having ihA’^ability 
to hinder a ship passing from Liverpool, or Belfost, or 
Dublin, or Cork, or Plymouth, to Leith, or Hull, or 
I.ondon. ^ | 

It appears, however, to have been late before the im- j 
porta nee of this rock was discovered; The ancients had ' 


a fable that Europe and Africa were originally joined at 
this point, and that the two continent^ • wc!\*c driven 
asundbr by Hercules, and a passage thereby o^ned 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Gibfal- 
tar, under the name of Calpe, and Mount Abyla oppo¬ 
site to It on the African coast, were Called the Pillars of 
Hercules, and appear to have been in very early ages 
regCirded by the people dwelling to the east of them, in¬ 
cluding the Carthaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
08 the western boundary of the world. It was probably 
long before nrvigation penetrated beyond thia^ limit. 
Even in afler-times, however, v;hcn Spain became well 
known to the Romans and a province of their empire, 
wc do not read of any fort being erected on the rdl^W of 
Calpo. It te doubtful if it was even the site of a town. 
No Roman antiquities have* ever been found on tlie 
s[)ot or in the rUeighlKJurhOod. 



[The Back of Gibraltar.] 


The plac^ appears to have been first seiaed upon and 
converted into a military station by the Moors when 
they invaded Spain in the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. From their leader, Tarif, it was in consequence 
called Gibel-Tarif, or the Mountain of Tarif, of which 
Arabic name Gibraltar is a corruption. ^ Soon aflcr 
establishing themselves here, the Moors erected a lofly 
and extensive costle on the north-west side of the mouii- 
iain, the ruins of which still remain. Gibraltar conti¬ 
nued in the possession of the Moors for between seven 
and eighV^nturies, with the exception of about thirty 
yearss during which it was held by the Christians, hav¬ 
ing been taken soon al\pr the commencement of the 
Iburteenth century by Fbrdinaiid, king of Castile. It 
was recovered, however, in 1338, by A^mclek, the sou 
of the emperor of Fez, and the Moors were not finally 
dispossess^ of it till the middle of the following century. 
AAer that it remained a part of tbe,kingdom of* Spain, 
(lovm nearly to our pwn times, 


The promontory of Gibraltar Ibrins ihe south-western 
extremity of the province of Andalusia, running out 
into the sea in nearly a due soqth direction for about 
three miles. The greater part of this tongue consists of 
a very lofty rock. It rises abruptly from the land to the 
height of fully 1300 feet, presenting a face almost per¬ 
fectly perpendicular, and being consequently from that, 
its northern extremity, completely inaccessible. The 
west side, however, and the southern extc**piity, consist 
each of a .series of precipices or declivitiefs which admit 
of being ascended. The town, now containing a popula¬ 
tion of above 17,000 persons, is built on the west side. 
Along the summit of* the mountain, from north te 
south, runs a bristling ridge of rocks, fonfiing a rugged 
and undulating line ag'uiiist the sky when viewed from 
the east or west. The whole of the western breast of 
the promontoiy is nearly covered with fortificatioius. 
Anciently, it is said, it used to be well wooded in many 
places i but there- are now very lew trees to be seen, 
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aUhoiig^h a good many gardens are scattered up and Jiiel Speckel, at the command of the emperor Charles V. 
down4K)th in it he town and among the fortificatioaB. A towards the close of the sixteenth century. *But little of 
grrcj^part of the rock is hollowed out into cavernsfsome what was then erected probably new remains. Since 
oi' ^ich are of magnificent dimensions, especially one the place fell into the possession of <ithe English, no ex- 
called St. George’s Cave, at the southern point, which pense has been spared to turn its natural advantugcB to 
although having onTy an opening of five feet, expands the best account, and additions have repeatedly bccMi 
into an apartment o# two hundred feet in length by n||wty made to the old fortifications on the most extensive 
in breadth, from the lofty roof of which descend numerous ficale. It is, now^without doubt, the most complete for- 
stalactitical pillars, giving it the appearance of a gothic tress in the world. 

cath^ral. These caves seem to have been the chief More than half a century ago Gibraltar was accounted 
thing for which Gibraltar was remarkable among the by military men almost impregnable. ** No power 
ancients. They arc mentioned by the Roman geogra- whatever,” says Colonel James in his History of the 
pher, Pomponius Mela, who wrote about the middle of Herculanean Straits, published in 1771, ** can take 
thiT’first century of our era. The southern termina- that place, unless a plagfue, pestilence, famine, or the 
tion of the rock of Gibraltar is called Enroptf Point, and want of onlnance, musketry, and amnllunition, or suiue 
has been sometimes spoken of os the termination in that unforeseen stroke of Providence, should happen.” It is 
direction of the European continent; font tTarifa Point, certainly now much stronger than it was then. One 
^tp the west of Gibraltar, is fully five miles farther< improvement which has especially added to its security 
soiith. ^ ♦ is the formation of numerous covered galleries excavated 

It is im^msible for us hereto attempt any description in the rock, with embrasures for firing down upon both 
of the fortifications which now cover so great a part of the isthmus and the bay. The interior of part of these 
this celebrated promontory. Gibraltar was first forti- works is represented in the annexed wood-cut. 
fied in the modern style by the German engineer. Da- ' Gibraltar was taken by an English fleet, under the 



[Interior of the liuck of Gibraltar.] 


command of Sir Geor^ Rooke and the Pnnee of Hesse months, and had cost the besiegers not less than 10,000 
Darmstadt, in July, 1704. The project of the attack men. The loss of the garrison was about 400. 
was very suddenly formed at s council of war held on At the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the possession of 
board the admiral’s ship, while the fleet was cruising in Gibraltar was confirmed to England. In 1727, however, 
the Mediterranean, and it was apprehended that it would another attempt, on a formidable scale, was made l>y 
be obliged return to England without having per* Spain to dislodge the foreigners. An army of 2U,U0i) 
formed any’^ploit commeiyiurste to the expectations men having encamped in the neighbourhood, the attack 
with which it had been fitted out. The affair proved a was commenced in February and coutinu^ till the 
very easy one; the garrison, which consisted of one 12th of May, when it was put an end to by tlic gMirral 
hundred and fifty men, having Surrendered after a bom* peace. In this siege the garfjson lost 300 in killed and 
hardment of Only a few hours. The assadlants lost only woundeds but the loss of the besiegers wtut not less 
sixty lives, the greater part by a mine which was sprang than 8000. The guns in the fortifications, it^s worthy 
after they had effected a landing. In the latter part of of remark, proved so had, that seventy cannons uml 
the same fear a most resolute effort was,made to recover thirty mortars burst in the course of the firing, 
the place by the combined forces of Prapcc and Spain, Bubthc most memorable of all the sieges of ufbrollar 
which after it hud been perseveied in for several was the last, which \»mnienccd in 1770, cud dm not 
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terminate till it bad been continued for move thaf) three pUes arrived. In the spri^^ of 1781, the besiegers at 
years. Of *ihi^ remarkable siege an excellent and inte- last opened their batteries, and continued firing upon 
resting account ha« been given by Captoiu John Drink- the tgwn till they had completely destroyed it. On the 
water, who was presiprit in the Iwjleagucred fortrcfjs during 27th of April, however, a most gajlant exploit wajfe per- 
the whulc time. England was engaged in sifstaining formed by a party from the garrison, who, making a 
the contest with hep reyolted colonies in America, when sortie from thejr fortifications, succeeded in setting fire 
hostilities were also commenced against her, first by to,^and tedneing to ashes, all the erections of the 
France and some jtime after by Spain, There is no engtnv, altlnnigh distant not less thuij three-quarters c»f 
doubt tliat, whatever were her professions, the latter a mile. This, however, brought only a tempor..ry 
power took W arqis nierely with the olyect of recovering relief. The firing soon after recoinmciiced, and, fur 
Gibraltar. The Spanish ambassarlor having announced more tbaii n jear, continued ahnost iiicessnritiy! In 
the intentions of his Court, in London, pn the dfith of the course of 1762 it was, op tJlic suggestion of General 
June, 1779, on the 21st of the same mouth all cummu- Boyd, returned from the Rock with red-hot balls, a 
iiicotion between Gibraltar and the surrounding conn- device which yras found to produce the most powci^id 
try wae dosed by command of the government of eftcct. Th^ enemy, however, now prepared for a 
Madrid. It was the middle of the following month, gran^ effort. On the 12th csf September the combined 
however, before the Spaniards began to block up tlie fleets of France Spain arrived in the bay. Next 
fort. Fortunately, in the early part of i\m year, General jnorniiig there were drawn up around the south and 
(leorge Augustas Eliot, whp bad been recently up- west sid^s^of the promontory a most formidable arivu^- 
poiiited Governor, liod arrive4 i|i the fort, and brought nient, consisting of forty-seven sail of the line, seven of 
to the crisis that was approaching the aid of his great which were three-deckers,"together wit!) lea batteriiig- 
milituiy science and talents, as well ns of some of the ships, the strongest that had ever been built, and many 
highest moral qualities that ever adorned the soldier or frigates and smaller vessels. On land there lay uii 
the man. General Eliot, who was the ninth and army of 40,000 men, with batteries on which were 
youngest son of Sir Gilbert Eliot of Stobbs, in Ilox- mounted 200 pieces of heavy ordnance. On the other 
burghshire, was at this time about sixty years of age, side, the garrison now consisted of about 7,000 effective 
more than forty of which he bad spent in the service of men. The slnps were permitted to take their statious 
his country. Another fortunate circumstance was that without molestation; but, about a quarter before ten 
a supply of provisions haft arrived in the preceding o’clock, as soon as the first of them dropped anchor, the 
A])ril. Had it not been for this, thn garrison might citadel began to pour upon them its hitherto-reservcfl 
have suffered terribly from the sudden stoppage of their artillery. Now commenced a scene of terrible sub- 
accustomed interpourse both with Spain and with limity. Four hundred pieces of the heaviest ordnanctt 
Africa. , thundered w]thoi|t intermissUm,raud fiMed the air with 

The first firing which took place was on the 12th of smoke and fluine» For some hours,” says Captain 
September, when a cannonade was opened from the fort Drin](watcr, the attack aiict de^nce were so e((irally 
which destroyed the works that the besiegers harl spent well supported as scarcely io admit any appearance of 
many of ihe ||nscediiig weeks jn erecting. The blockade, superiority in the caimoiiudc on either side. The won- 
notwithstanding, bi^camP every day closer; and the oc- derfiil constructioii of the ships seemed to kid defiance 
casional bouts, which had fcf some time stolen in fmm Co the powers of the heaviest ordnance. In the after- 
the African coast and other placps^ at length found it noon, iunvever, the face of things began to change con- 
impossible to continue their .attempts. By the end of siderably. The smoke which had keen observed to 
October provisiops had becopie extremely ^ear. About issue from the upper part of the flag-ship tippeared to 
the sanie time, top, th& piht^li*pux broke out among the prevail, notwithstanding the constant applicatbn of 
Jewish Inhabitant^ pf the fowii, an4 nvpry praoimtioh water; and the admirers second was perceived to l)e iii 
had to be use4 to prpvpiit tlm sprised pf the disease. In the same condition. Confusion was now apparent ou 
November, the i^oyern^i in order to tiy on how little board several of the vessels; and, by the evening, their 
food life ai;4 (Strength CIP 14 I 4 b^ sqstained, restricted cannonade was considerably abated. About seven or 
himself for pight days to fppr of rice per day. eight oblock it almost entirely ceased, excepting from 

Thistlps, dan^PlipiiB, ^ild lecifjg, Ac., begap to be eaten one or two ships to the northward, which, from their 
by the IMsople of the town—and meat sold ftom half-a- distance, bad suffered little inju^.’^ 
crown ^ four shillings tlie pound. In the emf, the attack ebded in the Complete annlhila- 

The first firing (him the besiegers took place on the tion of the assailing squadroti. All the larger ships 
12th of jppuary, 17^0; 4-114 the first person wounded were beaten to pieces or burnt. As night approached 
in the fort was a woman, tiy the end of MBrch the groans and signals of distress from those on board the 
first supply of provisions arrived, brought in by Uie shattered navy supplied the place of the now slackened 
gallant Admiral Rodney, who had not only out his way fire. Many of the wretched men were struggling for 
to the assistance of his distressed countryman through life in the waters; and the victors themselves at Inst put 
all the opposition of (he enemy, but had captured six of out to their assistunce, and picked numbers of them up, 
their ineu-ol-war, including a sixty-four gun-ship with The loss of the enemy was supposed to amount to about 
the admiral on board, together with seventeen merchant- 2000, including prisoners. Of the English there were 
ineUr His present majesty, then known as Prince only 16 killed and 68 wounded* The Rock was a much 
William Hciiry, was serving on board one of Sir better defence than even those strong-built mcn-of-war. 
George Rodney’s ships as a midhliipinan, and often The assailants had had 300 pieces of ordnance in play; 
visited the garrison while the fleet remained in the bay. the garrison only employed 80 cannon, 7 mortars, and 
Captain Drinkwaier relates that, on seeing a prince of 9 howitzers. Upwards of B300 rounds)” says Cap- 
the blood thus serving as a warrant-officer, the captive tain Drjnkwater, “ more‘than half of which were hot 
Spanish ^ Admiral exclanned ihul Great Britain well shot, and 716 barrels of powder, were expended by our 
(toerved the empire of ^rlie seas, when even her kings’ artillery.” a 

sons were found thus holding the humblest situations on Even this complete discomfiture, hovwwer, did not 
board hpr ships. subdue the obstinacy of the besiegers. They continued 

For a good many months after this, tilings con- to encompass the place, and even to keep up a feeble 
tinned in nearly the same state. The garrison and tire upon it some months longer. At length the long 
townspeople were again and again redneeda to the blockade was terminated by the aiiuouncemciit of the 
greatest privations by scmalty off provisions before sup- signature of the preliminaries of a general peace oh the 
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2d of Fcbniary, 1783. The men in the Spanish boat^ ance it presents. As seen approaehiitg In the distance 
that annie wiU^thc tidings of this event made their ap* ^ it resembles a vast opaque clond, and as i? advances a 
]^earancc witn ecstaay in their codntenances, and ex- clattering noise is heard which is ciC(!SRioi\ed by the agi- 
chASiiig, “We are all friends!” It was wot till the tation and concussion, of wings in their dose phalanxes. 
10th of March, however^ that free intercourse was re- When they arrive they filt the air, lilce flakes of thick 
^eslnhUshcd by the ifrrival from England of the oflicial falling snow; and we have known the bright and clear 
intelligence that peace ha<l been concluded. Ge^ral sky of Chaldea l^ecome darker than that of London 
Eliot and liis brave companions soon after rctunied en some heavy November day. • 

• hcmie to receive the congratulations of their country; Wherever they*alight every vegetable substance dls- 

• and since this hard contest no foreign power has dared appears with inconceivable rapidity before them, 

to assimlt Gibraltar. • "'ost b^utiful aiid highly-cultivated lands assume the 

'• —appearAice of a desert, and the trees stand stripped of 

• THE LOCUST. all their lHaves, as in the midst of winter. After de- 

• Tifr Ibcust belongs to that class of insects which natu- vouriiig the fruils, the herbage, and the leaves of trees, 

ralislH distinguish by the name of gryllus, Tiic cuinmon they attack the buds and the bark, dnd do not even 
grasshopper is of this genife, and in its general appear- spare the thatch of the houses. The most poisonous, 
mice resembles the “ migratory locust,” ^if which we caustic, or bitter plants, as well as the juicy and nu- 
have to speak. The body of this insect is long in pro-> Iritive, are equally consumed; and thus “the land 
"portion to its^si/e, and is defended on the*back by a is as the Garden of Eden before tliem, and behind 
strong corslef, either of a gryciiish or rigiiA-brown hue. them a desolate w'ilderncsR.” It seeins as if nothing 
The liead, which is vertical, is very large, and ftiruislied could appease their devouring hunger, and the energy 
with two antennas of about an Inch in length: the eyes and acti\ity they cxhi1)it, and the rapidity of liicir 
are Very prominent, dark and rolling: the jaws arc operations, almost exceed belief. Their dcprodAtioiis 
strong, and terminate iu three incisive teeth, the sharp are not confined to the open air;—they scale the walls, 
points of which traverse each other like scissors. The and penetrate to (he granaries and Iiouscs. They 
insect is furnished with four wings, of which the exterior swarm from the cellar to the garret, and, within doors 
pair, which are properly cases to the true wings, are and without, they are a terrible nuisance, for they arc 
Imigh, straight, anti larger than those wdiich they cover, continually springing about, and often, in consequence, 
which are pliant, reticulated, nearly transparent, and give a person startling raps on difTcrent parts of the 
fi»ld up in the manner of a fan. The four anterior legs face, affording very sensible evidence of the force with 
tire of middling 8 i 7 .e, and of great use in climbing and which they leap; and, as the mouth cannot be opened 
feeding; but the posterior pair are much larger and without the danger of receiving a locust, it is impossible 
longer, and of such stwmgth that the locust is enabled 4o converse or eat with comfort. When they have 
))y their means to leap iporc than two hundred tiinds settled themselves at night, the ground la covered with 
t)ie length of its owif body, which is usually froi|^ two them to a vast extent; and, in some situations, they lie 
to three inches. Locusts, as the writer of this article one above another set^eral inches thick. In travelling 
Jias seen them in the East, arc generally of a light they are crushed beneath the feet of the •horses; oncl 
brown or stone colour, with dusky spots on the corslet the animals are so terribly annuyed by the liriiincing 
and wing-cases; the mouth and inside of tlu* thighs against them In all dircctRms of the insects they b^vc 
tinctured with blue, and the wings with green, bine, or disturbed, that they stiort with alarm, and become mi¬ 
red. These wings are of*a delicate and beautiful texture; willing to proceed. • 

and in the Ifiiie fibres, by which the transparency is It Is not merely the living presence cf thcAe Insects 
traversed, the Moslems of western Asia fancy that they which is^rrible, but new calamities are occasioned by 
nin dccyplftjr an Arabic sentence, which signifies “ We their death, when the decomposition of their bodies fills 
•arc the destroying army of God.” the air with pestilential miasma, occasioning^ epidemic 

The female locust lays about forty eggs, which in maladies, tlie ravages of which are compared to those of 
appearance are not unlike oat-grains, but smaller. She the plague. Thus famine and death folltm in their 
covers them with a viscid matter by which they are train; and instances are not of rare occurrence in the 
sometimes attached to Modes of grass, but are more East In which villages and whole distriicta have bci^i 

usually deposited in the ffround. For this purpose she depopulated by them. 

prefers light sandy earms, and will not letwe the eggs Under these circumstances It necessarily becomes art 
in compact, moist, or cultivated grounds, unless she object of anxious attention, In the countries they arc 
lilts been brought down on them by rain, wind, or most aCciiKtoined to visit, cither to prevent them from 
fatigue, and rendered incapable of seeking a more alighting on the ciiUivatcd grounds, or to drive them off 
eligible situation. Having performed this, the female or destroy them after they have descended, 
dies; and the eggs remam in the ground throughout The impression is very general that nolftc frightens 
the winter. If much rain occurs, the wet spoils them, these insect devastators and prevents them from alight- 

by destroying the viscid matter in which they are enve- ing. When, therefore, the people are aWare of the 

loped, and wbkrh is essential to their preservation, approach of their armies, every kettle <yr other noisy 
Heat also seems necessary io their production, for the instrument in the place is in requisition, with Which, 
little worm, which proceeds from the egg, sometimes and by shouts and screeches, men, women, and children 
appears so early as February and sometimes not until unite in the endeavour to make the most horrible din in 
" Alay, according to the state of the season. This, in the their power. The scene would be truly laughable, from 
iisnai course, becomes a nymph, in which state it attains the earnestness which every One exhibits in this strange 
its full growtlTiii about tWettty-four days. After having employment, were not all disposition to mfrth cheeked 
for a few days* abstained from food, it then bursts its by the consciousness of the fearful consequences of the 
skin, comes forth a ]>crfect atiimoli and immediately invasion which it is thus endeavoured to avert, • 
begins to unfold and trim its wings with the hinder How far noise may really operate in preventing the.'r 
feet.- The inserts which first attain this state do not im- descent in ^ordinary circuirtstanbcs, it is not easy to 

• mediately fly off, but wait in the neighbourhood«for ascertain; but on the approach of evening! <•( when 
those whose development is more tardy; but when their exhausted by their journey, nothing can prevent them 
army is foriyed, they take their flight from the district, from alighting. Tliey will then descend even on me 

To those who have not seen aflight*of locusts, it is seas tfnA rivers, of W,hicli some Striking fnsfanees are 
ditficult by description to convey an idaft of the appear-] recorded, ' • 
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When a awarm has actually alighted, the means 
employed tia drive them off are much the same as Ihosa | 
to prevent their de^scent. But this is never attempted j 
in wet weather, or until th^ suit has absorbed the dew, j 
as the locust is quite incapable of flying while its wings | 
are wet. When the swarm is large, or when it has 
come down on cultivated grounds, no measure of de¬ 
struction is practicable without sacrificing the produce; 
but when the depredators have been driven to waste 
grounds, or hap{>encd in the first instance to descend 
upon them, various modes of extirpation are resorted to, 
of which the following is the most effective large 
trench is dug from three to four feet wide, and about 
the same depth. The off side Is lined with people 
furnished with st:icks and brooms, while others form a 
semicircle which encloses the extremities of the trench, 
and the troop of locusts, which are then driven into the 
grave intended for them by the clamorous noises we 
have already described. The party stationed on the* 
other side push back such insects as attempt to escape 
at the edges, crush them with their sticks and brooms, 
and throw in the earth upon them. 

These insect devastators have fortunately a great 
number of enemies.Birds, lizards, hogs, foxes, and 
even frogs, devour a great number; and a high wind, 
a cold rain, or a tempest destroys millions of them. In 
the East they are used as an article of food. In some 
parts they are dried and pounded, and a sort of bread 
is made which is of much utility in bad harvests. They 
are sold as common eatables in the bazaar of Bagdad, 
and the cooks of the East have various ways of pre¬ 
paring them for use. 

CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. 

(From ihf* ‘ Ga/iery of Foriraiis,^ No, XX,) 

Few men ever possessed such opportunities or talents 
for contributing to the welfare of mankind ; fewer still 
have used them to better purpose: and it is pleasant to 
know, on his own authority^that such extensive services 
were rendered without any sacrifice of his own happi¬ 
ness. In his later correspondence he ^frequently alludes 
with complacency to a favourite sentiment which he has 
also introduced into his ‘ Memoirs“ That;, he would 
willingly live over again the same course of lif^, even 
tlio'ugh not allowed the privilege of an author, to correct 
in a second edition the faults of the first.’’ 

His remarkable success in life and in the discharge 
of his public functions is not to be ascribed to genius, 
UAiless the term be extended to that perfection of com¬ 
mon sense and intimate knowledge of mankind which 
almost entitled his sagacity to the name of prescience, 
and made ^‘Franklin’s forebodings” proverbially omi¬ 
nous among those y4io knew him. His pre-eminence 
appears to have resulted from the habitual cultivation 
of a mind originally shrewd and observant, aiid gifted 
with singular powers of energy and self-control. There 
was a business-like alacrity about him, with a discre¬ 
tion and integrity which conciliated the respect even of 
his warmest political foes; a manly straight-forwardness 
before which no pretension could stand unrebuked; and 
a cool tenacity of temper and purpose which never for¬ 
sook him un^er the most discouraging circumstances, 
and was no doubt exceedingly provoking to his oppo¬ 
nents. Indeed his sturdiness, however useful to his 
country in time of need, was perhaps carried rather to 
excess; his enemies called it obstinacy, and accused him 
of^beiiijg morose and sullen. No l)cttcr refutation of 
such a charge can *wished for than the testimony 
borne to his dispositioni by Priestley (‘ Monthly Maga¬ 
zine,’ 17S2), a man whom Franklin was justly proud 
to calf his friend. In private life he was most esti¬ 
mable ; two of his most favourite maxims were, never 
to SMlt himself by lowering others, and in society to 
ci\joy and contribute to all.inno?eht amusements without 


'reserve. His friendships were consequently lasting, 
and chosen at will from among the most amiable as well 
as the most distinguished of both sexes; wherever his 
residi^nce happened to be fixed. 

II is chief claims to philosophical distinction afe'his 
experiments and discoveries in electricity; but he has 
left essays upon various other matters of interest and 
prd'^tical utility—an end of which he never lost sight. 
A^iong these are remarks on ship-building and light¬ 
houses; on the temperature of the sea at different 
latitudes and depths, and the phenomena of what is 
called the Gutf-stream of the Atlantic; on the rffect of 
oil poured upon rough watei, and other subjects con¬ 
nected with practical navigation; and on the**proper 
constniction of lamps, chimneys, and stoves. H is sfiig- 
gestioiis on these subjects^ are very valuable. His 
other writings are numerous; they relate chiefly to 
politics, or the iifculcation of the rules of prudence and 
morality. Many of them are light and even playful; 
they arC ail instructive, and written in aq excellent and 
simple style?; but they are not entirely free from the 
imputation of trifling upon serious subjects. The most 
valuable of them is probably his autobiography, which 
is unfortunately but a fragment. 

As a speaker he was neither copious nor eloquent; 
there wits even a degree of hesitation and embarrass¬ 
ment in his delivery. Yet as he seldom rose without 
having something important to say, and always spoke 
to the purpose, he commanded the attention of his 
hearers, and generally succeeded in his object. 

His religious principles, when disengaged from the 
scepticism of his youth, appear to have been sincere, 
and unusually free from sectarian animosity. 

Upon the whole, his long and useful life forms an in¬ 
structive example of the force which arises froth thehar- 
moiiVous combination of strong* faculties and feelings 
when so controlled by sense and principle that no one 
is suffered to predominate to the disparagement of the 
rest. 
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[Middle* Quadrangle of the PalecC of Haroptou-Court] 


In the early part of the thirteenth century the manor 
of Hump^ Court became the property of the pciwerful 
community of military ecclesiafitica, the Knights llos- 
pitaUem of St. John oC Jerusalem. From the prior of 
this order a lease of the place was obtained, about the 
year-151.'i, by the faraous Wolscy, already Arolihisliop 
of York, Lord High Chancellor of Eiiglmid, Cardinal, 
Legate & and rapidly'mounting to the zenith 

of his grcaihess. The'palace of«Hampton Court owes 
its origin to this lordly spirit 

“ He was a man ." ' 

Of an nhhounded sfoifiHchjWveil ranking • * < 
HiiUstilf with priucuir.*' > ' ' ■ • 

In projecting this moaumcnl of his taste and.splendour, 
he ihigljt be 'said to aim at bver-topping enen his royal' 
master. Numerous as 'theh"werc;thc residences of the' 
Ring of England, there ^^as no'one—neither Windsor, 
nor Richmond, nor'Elthami nor Greenwich, nor White¬ 
hall, nor St. JanieVs—that cbuld vie with'the magnifi¬ 
cence of thatierhich was rising under the hand of Wolsey. 
The daring ‘projector was soon made to feel the impru¬ 
dence of which he had been guilty* The structure, we 
are told, excited great envy at court, and Wolsey was 
asked by Henry himself what nc meant by building a 
house so muen finer than any of the royal palaces. ^The 
aspiring minister, thus suddenly and sha^ly reminded 
of whose breath he was the creature, had only one part 
to take: Kk replied to his majesty’s question, that it was 
not for himself be had erected speh a dwelling,—that, 
VoL. HI* • 


if the gill might be accepted, the palace of Hampton 
Court wtLs intended for his Kovcrcigu. ' Had Henry not 
obtained his object in tlu’s cosy and smooth way, he 
no doubt .would have rcsorteci to rougher means. How¬ 
ever, the cardinal did not go unrequited.' The king took 
the palace, but “in recompense thereof,” says Stowe, 
** licensed him (o lie in his manor of Richmond ut his 
pleasure, and so he lay there at certain times.” 

This happened Jti the year. 1526. The place after¬ 
wards became the favourite residence of Henry; ami it 
has also been inhabited by many of his royal Huccessors. 
Yet it is the name of Wolsey that still gives its chief 
historical interest to the spot. Not one of its crowned 
possessors has left u memory within its courts dud hulls 
that either fills the imagination or lives in popular tra¬ 
dition like his. Call it genius, or only fortune, that 
lifted him to his airy height; there was a force and 
power in this muii’K meteoric course, the dazzle of wind: 
is not yet out of the eyes of his countrymen, after tlic 
lapse of. 300 years. What name in our old histor)^ h 
still so familiar a s^jund among all classes us that of 
Cardinal Wolsey? We know no other that cbmes near 
it in this respect, except thal of Oliver Croinwell, and 
that is modern in comparison. Had these two men 
been mere ruflians, however enormous, they would not 
have been thus remembered. Story, song, nhd wliat- 
ever other modes of* appeal there are from the heart of 
one ag^ to that of another which serve to convey and 
multiply fame, all revolt fqim unmixed and unadorned 
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\ilUiiny. There wa«s u loOy inul poarinj? maft^nificcnce 
ill VVol.sey’s Aature, which, (k'spite ol’ all his i'aiilts and 
vic.cs, threw a nflory yround lum. Nor was he probably 
witliout ftoine ainiul>lc qimliiieR, and some points that 
niei'itecl esteem hum tiie coldest rcusoii. The character 
drawn of him U> Queen Catherine, by the “ honest 
chronicler ’’ (irinith, may per])ai[)S be allowed to describe 
him with nearly as much truth ns force and liveliness:— 

‘‘ This Cjirdinnl, 

Thoujyh from an huinblo ntock, imdoubtodly 
Wav iwihioned to much lioruiur. Frum lit^ cradle 
Iltt wa« a ichoUir, uiui a vipu (iiul (tikx! uuo ; 

Kxctttiding wise, fair-Hpol«*n ami iMjTsuad'mg : • 

Lofty and sour to tltcm tliat loved him not; 

But to tho.so men tlmt sou^dit him, bweet as summer. 

And thou{;h hcr^cie iinsatjsfi(?d in ^!:ettiri|», 

(Which was n sin,) ycl in bestowing?, inad.im, 

Ha was most priiict'ly; ever wilne.sH fur him 
Those in ins of leurnm^, that he raised in you, 

Ipswich unrl Oxiiird 1 one of whieh tVU with liiiit, 
iJriwilliiifr te outlive the j;ood that did it; 

Tiie other, thonj^h nnfliiished, yet bo famous, 
hin excellent in ait, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever sjumk his virtue. 

His overthrow hrapod huppiiiebs ujyoii liiin ; 

For then, and not till tbeii, he felt hiuiself, 

And found the blessedness of beiii^ little; 

And, to add preuter hom)urH to his ape 

Tliau man could give him, ho died, feariup God." 

The palace projected and, in great part at least, 
erected by Wolsey, consisted of five qiindrungles. Of 
these, only two now remain, the t-ite of the other tliree 
being occu|)ied by the new buildings, forming what is 
called the Fountain Court, which were added by Sir 
Christopher Wren, in the reign of William JJf. Here 
arc the suite of state moms, the gallery containing the 
famous Cartoons of liadiielle, and the priiicipnl a]mrt- 
ments which have been inhabited by the royal family in 
modern times; but (his portion of tlic palace neither 
corresponds In architectural character with the ancient 
design, nor has mucli pretension to superior elegance in 
itself. Sir Christopher’s atfemids upon a Gothic ground¬ 
work were usually failures; i>;s genius was wholly 
averse to the spirit of that stvf’. In the present in- 
slancG, however, nothing Gothic thought of. King 
William wanted rather a convcniieul (iiun an ornamental 
building; and the inediocrily of the performance is 
probably attributable in stune respects less to tlie taste 
of the architect than to that of liis rf»yal master. 

The Fountain Court Ibrms the eastern division of the 
palace. The grand front looks towards the west; and, 
although injured in character and effect by’the intro¬ 
duction of modern windows among the fanciful and 
picturesque forms of tlie original design, is slil! a hand¬ 
some elevation. The quadrangle iiiimedintcly within 
the gate, called the Entrance (’ourt, is supposed to be 
the most ancient part^^of tlie building. Here, there can 
be little doubt, we have Wolsey's own work. The 
a|)avtments surronntliiig this court are for the most part, 
tenanted by private families, to whom the privilege, of 
residing here is granted by the crown. It is stated in 
the Guide Hooks that, including servants, the number 
of pcrsims thus lodged in the palace is not less than 700; 
hut, judging by the deserted iippoarancc of the place, it 
is difficult to believe that it can he the nest of so large 
a jKipulatiou. One of the rooms in this court is inte¬ 
resting os having been, it is said, the sleei)ing chamber 
of Charles I. after he was brought here by the army on 
the*24th of August, I(i47. The few weeks which he 
H])cnt at •Hampton Cmirt between this date and the 
11th of November, when, he made his escape to the 
lale of Wiglit, witnessect,the unhappy monarch’s last 
exercise of the semblance of royal authority. “ He 
lived, foi^some time,'^ says Hume, “ in that palace, with 
an appeamncG of dignity and freeddm. Such admirable 
equability of temper did he possess, (hat, duritifir all the 
variety of fortune which hj unc]^^iwciit, no diflerence 


[January B9, 

wfas perceived in his countenance or behaviour; and, 
'‘though a prisoner, in the hands of his most invetemie 
enemie^, he supported towards all who approached riim 
the majesty of a monarch ; and that, neither with lo'-s 
nor greater state, than wdiat he had been accustomed to 
iiiaintaiii. His manner, which was not in itself popular 
nor gracious, now appeared amiable, from its , great 
.uiceWkK'ss and equality.’* The room, ifi which he is said 
to have slept, is a small octagonal closet, with an iroq 
door. Cromwell is assovterl to have made the same 
apartment bis bed-eliambcr, (he security afforded by the 
iron door indueSug him to jjrefer it to a more spacious 
room. And it has also the credit Of having been Wolsey s 
oratory; a tradition to which some remains of puinllng^s 
on the walls, representing the Last Supper and other 
scriptural subjects, have probijdy given origin. It is 
no\v,—* 

. To suck bas'ft uses may we come, Horatio,*’— 
ifeed as a gantry. 

The ne\t*quadrangle, called the Middk (knirt, is 
also a part of tbc ancient pn^u c. A conspicuous object 
oil one of the sides of this court is an ancient clock, 
which was long said to have been made by the famous 
Toiupion, but appears (o be (he work of another artis(, 
Liiid.say Bradley, who lived about the beginning of (be 
last century. The da(e on it is in 1711. Hut (he object 
of greatest interest here is the Great Hull, which is on 
the north side of the court: this is a noble room, 101 
teel in length by 40 in breadtii, with a rich Gothic 
r(M)f and a splendid oriel window. In 15*27, an enter- 
laiiimeiit of extraordiiiiuy spleinlour was given, by order 
of Henry VHI.,tollieFjench ambassador in Hainpton- 
Court Palace; Wolsey, who hud the year before presented 
Vile palace to the Idug, having bei/ii eomiminded to ])re- 
side over both tlic ]n’eparalmii anil the. solemnization of 
the fesfk*\ities. On this occasion tlic magniftcont Car¬ 
dinal seems to have exhausted Ids ingenuity to iiirnish 
out a suecessioTi of the most sumptuous rc\ciries for the 
gratifieation and wfiiuler of his guests. A long and 
minute account of the whole aifair has been given by 
his biographer Cavendish, in a passage which has been 
frequently extracted. The scene of the priiif.ipal part 
oftiie entertainment is slated to Iiavc been tlic Great 11 all 
of the. palace. There are considerable doubts whether 
this was, as is commonly asserted, the present Sail ; lor 
the erection of (hat room has, by a very com]>cteiit autho¬ 
rity, been a.ssigned to a someivhat later dale. Among 
its decorations are the initials of Henry and Ids queen, 
Jane Seymour, twi.'^ti'd by a Imc-lovtT.s knot; and 
this, as has been remarked by ^]\\ Lysoiis, in hia ‘ llis- 
(oi'ical Acc* )iyit of those J^ari^h.es in the County of 
Middlesex which are not described in the Environs of 
London,* s^'Cins to prove tliat it must have been built 
either in 1536 or 1537, the only two ycar^ during which 
Joiie Seynuna* was queen. To obviate the force of this 
objection, it has been supposed that this cipher might 
have been introduced while the hall was undergoing 
some repair in one o[ these years. There eaii be no 
doubt, also, from the account giv^ii by Cavendish, that 
there was Great Hall in the palace in 1527; and 
there is now no trace of any room answering his descrip¬ 
tion except this. This answers perfectly, having also a 
smaller apartment at one end, now called the Hoard of 
Green Cloth, w hich seems exactly to occupy the position 
of what Cavendish calls the Chamber of ^presence, in 
whicli some of the tables wgre .set at the gi^giat feast. 


VOLCANIC ISLA^TD OFF THE AZORES. 

( Fntfn a Cormpoyidcnt,') ' 

Having seen, in a late Number of your Magazine, an 
account of the volcanic island which recently made its 
appearance off i»!tc south coast of Sicily, I brg leave to 
send you tlic uocoinpanying slight tiutice of a similar plic- 
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nomenon which occurred off the Island of St. MichadI, 
(Azores.) This event iniiy be probably unknown to* 
many of ydbl readers, or forgotten by others, ^ho will 
have an opportunity of comparing these two re¬ 
markable events. 

Ill the night rf the Ist of February, 1811, (lames 
were observed issuing from the sea at the disLniice of 
about a mile lyid a half from the west end St.- 
Michael; and, soon after, a most awful and tremendous 
explosion look j)lace, throwing up, from a deplh oi* 
forty fathoms, cinders, ashes, and stones of- iinineiise 
size.* Quantities of fisli, as if boiled* floated on the 
surface of the sea towards (he shore; and a dangerous 
IjJ^oal was thus formed. On (lie 13th of June, two 
eolnmiis of white smoke wore scon rising/rom the sea 
at this .spot, and the Salwina British sloop-of-war, sup- 
j)osing it to be the result of an onga^oment, marie sail 
towards it. For two or three days previous, however, 

• rejjeated shocks of eartliqualve had been Jell in Sf. 
Michael, wbich threw clown several cotl^iges and ]>()r- 
lions of the cliff towards •the north-west; but these 
ceased so soon as the volcano broke out. On the Iblb, 
it was still raging with unabated violence, throwing up, 
from under the water, large stones, cinders, aslies, «Jve., 
acei)in])aiued with several severe concussions. About 
noon, on the same day, the month of the crater jnsi 
.showed itself above the .siirliico of the sea where there 
was formerly forty fathoms of water; at 3 p.m. it was 
about thirty feet above the water, and about a fuilong 
in length. Oji (he lOth, it was about filly feet in 
lieight and iwo-lhirds of a mile in leiigtli, still raging 
as before, and iJirovving np large quantities of stones, 
some of which iell a inile distant Iroin tlie volcano. Tln^ 
smoke drew up several waterspouts, wliich, spreadang 
in the air, loll in keafy rain accompanied wi^i Mist 
quantities of black .sand. 

On the 2Utli, the Saliriiui iwoceeded on a cruiBe, 
leaving tlie volcano alumt 15u feet high, still raging as | 
formerly, and increasing in si/.c;—when she returned, 
on the 4lh of July, it was found quite quiet, and a eoiii- 
plete island formed. The eaplain and .several officers 
landed upon it, and found it very stee]), and b(‘tween 
200 and 300 feet in height. It was with difficulty tliry 
wore able to reach the toj), which at last tliey elfected, 
in a quarter where there was a gentle declivity; hut the 
ground, or rather ashes, composed of sulj)hare»)us 
matter, dross of iron, &c., was so Aery hot to tlicir feet 
that they were glad to return after having taken pos¬ 
session of tlie islmid* in (he name of his llritannic 
Majesty, and left an English Union Jack flying on it. 

The circumference •of tlw island, wMcli was of a 
circular form, was, nt this time, about a mile.- lu the 
middle was a largo ba.«?iu of boiling water, whence a 
stream, aliout^ix yards across, ran into (he sea on the 
side facing St, Michael; luid at (lie distance of fifty 
yards from the shore, the water, although thirty fathoms 
deep, was too hot to hold the hand in. In short, the 
whole island appeared ns a crater; the cliff' on the 
outside as walls, steejf within and without. 

The iq>pearance of the volcano prior to the crater 
showing itself above the surface, as seen from the 
nearest point of St. Michael, on si cliff' about 400 feet 
above the sea, Was that of an immense boily of smoke 
revolving in the water almost horizontally, in varied 
iuvolutionsfW'heri suddenly would shoot up a column of 
the blackest^iindcrs, ashes, find stones, iu form like a 
spire, and rising to wiiuhvard at an angle of 10® to 20® 
from the perpendicular. Th^^ columns of ashes, &c,, 
at their greatj^st height, formed into branches resembling 
magnificent pines, and, ns they fell, mixing wltli the 
festoons of white smoke, at one time assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of vast piumes of black and white ostrich 
feathers ;*at another, that of light, wav]^ branches of the 
weeping willow'^ These bursts were accompanied by 


explosions of the most vivid lightning, and a noise like 
the continual fire of cannon and muKketr/; and, as the 
cloud of smoke rolled off to leeward, it drew up the 
waterspouts al)Ove mentioned, which formed a beautiful 
and striking addition to the scene. 

Subsequently, this islet sunk gradually into the sea, 
and, in the middle of October, no part was loft al^nve 
water; but a dangerous shoal i^mained »n the place 
which it had oethqiied, and exists to this day. In Peb- 
ruiuy, 1812, .smoke was again discovered issuing out of 
the scni near the spot. In Dr. Webster’s recent account 
of SteMi'.'hael may be found some further particulai-s 
reluthe to this submarine volcano. 


SPONGE. • 

Ihiis well-known marine jiroductiou has been in use 
from Aery early tinu'M, and naturalist.^ w'«rc long eiii- 
biirrasscil whether to assign it a ]jliicc ill the animal 
or the Acj^elahle kiugdutii. Most authorities now 
agree in putting liie s[ioiigeM iu the lowest scale of 
uiiiniiil lilo. Tlieie are aliont fifty different species 
of sponges, of which iiniv or ten belong to this country. 
'^I'liey are found in the A[edilc|Taiieau and those seas 
in warm and tem])eratc latitudes, diminishing m niuii- 
her and beeoming of inferior quality on the approach 
to cold regions. Tiiey adhere to rocks in places the 
least exposed to the a(!liuu of curreiit.s and waves, widcli 
the ebbing tide does not leave uncovered. 'J’iie best 
sponges known to us are those wliich come IWnu the 
Archipclygo, where they abound near imiiiy of the 
islands, w hose iuhahitants may be said to nnlisist by the 
spongc-fishevy, if we may so call it. At the C’ycludes, 
for instance, sponge-diving forms llie eliief employment 
of the population. The sea is at all times extremely 
clear, and the experienced divers are capable of distiii 
guishing from the surface the points to wliich the .sponge 
ia attached below, when an uiqiraefiscd^eye ei)iikl but 
dimly discern the bollom^ hhich boat is furnished with 
a large stone attached to a rope, and this the diver seizes 
in his hand on plunging head Ibieinosl from the Hlern. 
He does lliis in order To increase the velocity of his 
descent; thus economizing liis stock of breath, a.s A^ell 
as tp facilitate Jiis ascent when exiuuisfed iit the bottom, 
being then quickly Jianlcd op by In’s e('>inpauionB. Few 
men can remain longer tliaii about two luinnleH below; 
and, as the jiroces.s of detaching the sponge is very 
tedious, three, and sonietime« four divers de^lcead 
successively to secure a particularly fine specimen. ^ 
The host sponge is that which ia the palest ami 
lightest, has small lioles, and is soft to the touch. By 
lire old physitians, s]M)ngtf was regarded us a cure fi)r a 
long list of maladies; thi.s list i» now much abridged, 
though burned sponge, in which fi»rm only it is used, 
still lias a place in the materia medico* 


SHAKSPEARB’S CLIFF. 

The subjoined is a aicw of the precipice south-west froin 
Hover, which has been long known by ilie name of 
Shaksjiearc’s Cliff’, from the famous dc?scrijitioii in 
‘ Lear,* which it is supposed to have suggested. Jn the 
first f.cciic of the fourth act of that tragedy, the blind 
GloKter, while wandering on the heath, having met his 
son Edgar, who does not discover himself, asks him, 
“ Dost thou knoAV Dover?” and when the latter answers 
“ Ay 9 Ma&tcr,” rejoins « 

There is a cliff, whose hiph and bending head * 

, Looks fearrolly iu the co^ined deep; 

^ring mo but to the vniy’brim of it. 

- From that place 

1 shall no leading aecd.** * 

From the first two' of these lines the particular cJJfF 
here fk'picled has probably been fixed upon tmit 
which the poet must have had iu his mimk bum- 
/ * hi 3 
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mit of this portion of the chalky baiUement fufmeriy 
overhung its^aae, and, as Glcister forcibly expresaes it, 
looked fearfully in (pot on^ ns it has often been printed,) 
the conftned ileep. Shnkspeare’s Cliff, however, has 
now lost this distinguishing peculiarity. So many por¬ 
tions have successively fallen from it that, instcail of 
bending over the sea., it now retires at the top towards 
the land; and, as may be observed in the engraving, 
part of the precipice is broken off into a declivity. 
Another effect has been, that its height is considerably 
diminished, and the look down is not now so fearful as 
it must have been in Shakspeare’s days. 

Having led his father some way farther on, Edgar at 
length pretends to have brought him to the neighbour- 
hoc^ of the Cliff. ,He then exclaims, 

" Come on, Sir, here*i the place<Staiid still; how fearful 
And diaty *t» to cast one's eyes so low t | 

The crows and chouf^bs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: Mlf way down 
Haitj^ one that gathers samphire; dreaoful trade! 

Methinks, he seems no big^r than hit heiul; 

The fishermen that walk upon the bhach 
Appw like miee} and you tall anchoring bark . 

Diminish'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: the nuirmuring surge, 

That on the uiinumberM idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. 1*11 look no more, 

Lett my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
, Topple down hcodlong/' ■ 

There has been some disputation among the commen¬ 
tators os to the poetical merits of these lines; and Dr. 
Johnson has chosen to say tbat he is far from thinking 


tife description to be wrought to the utmost excellence 
^f poetry. He conceives that it is unnatural fur the 
mind w)ien one is looking down a precipicd,^o be ralide 
to occupy itself with the observation of particulars, in¬ 
stead of being overwhelmcrlby the one great and dread¬ 
ful image of irresistible destruction. Jt is to be consi¬ 
dered, however, as Mr. Mason has well remarkedt that 
.Edgjjlk is here describing only an imagfhary precipice, or, 
at least, not one which he was actuaTiy looking dowijt 
from. The passage is to be read with a recollection of 
the character, or assumed character, of Edgar; and 
whatever exaggdiration there may be in it which iff not 
sanctioned by the spirit of poetiefrepresentation, may be 
very fairly set down to the over-exciicd fancy ^nd 
exalted language in which, us poor Tom,’* the 6|M!akcr 
throughout indulges. Some o( the lines, however, inde¬ 
pendently altogether of this dramatic reference, are of 
exquisite beauty. ^What, for instance, can be more 
musically de^riptivc than— 

** The cfowi and choughi that wing the midway air" P 
or, * 

« The murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles diafes, 

Cannot be hoard so high '* ? 

Tliese words bring the scene, not only to the eyes, but 
almost to the car; Uicy give both the sights and the 
sounds. 

The gathering of samphire, we may odd, was actually 
pursued as a trade in Shakspeare's days. The herb 
was much used as a pickle. , 



[Shakspaaie's Cliff.] 


THE MIRAGE. 

Tot miroffe is a very curittus opttcal delusion, by which, apeak, lioi only from the «.>eport8 of others, but from per- 
Instead of a simple pcreeptlon, approximated, multiplied, sonal observation; and shall then state the principles on 
and geneiQilly vertical images of an object are exhibited which the phenomena arc explained, 
to the eye. We shall endeavour to describe some of the There are few travellers in the East who do not for- 

appearenees presented—particularly that of the siraub, cibly describe apd feelingly complain of thCc. suffering 
or, •• water of the dcser^** of whiphtwe are enabled to endured from theVrant of water, in traversing the desert 
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plains of Egypt, Syria,'and Persia: and to completcj and wriWcflned, that tlic hill itnclf did not appear 
the,appiiliii^ statement, it is only necessary to add, that* through it. It should be observed that there is almost 
it is preeisSy in those districts where the tra^ijeller is six miles of sea between Bamsgati^ anil the land from 
ee:pased to the most intent agonies of thirst, that his which the hill rises, and about aji equal distance fmm 
wants are mocked by the illusion which it is our pre- thence to its summit; and that the height of the eye 
sent object to describe. above the sea in this observation was about seventy feet, 

Coftceive an I^ropean in those countries travelling This idiciiomcnon is not confined to the land. It 
with— ^ perhaps, more frequently observed at sea; and indeed 

• Some great caravan, from weU to well, the very term "(inirage) by .which it is denominated 

'Winiling ai darkneaB oq the desert fell,” originated with the French sailors. At sea the mirage 

whfere the ground beneath him ^ resembles the liot ashes is usually noticed under the form distinguished by the 
of a rorge, and the atmosphere is felt as the vapour of a term / suspension.’^ The object is then represented as 
furnace. No river, spring, or lake has been seen for above the water, painted, as it were, on the sky. Of 
• jpawy days; and the water in the skins is quite ex- this species of mirage we can find no instance more 
hausted, or so much reduced that a dropJIs more pre- striking than that which was observed by Captain 
cions than mid. Every eye is dim; every tongue, Scoresby, 28th of January,, 1820, in the Greenland sets, 
swollen, parched, end rent, cleaves to the roof’of the The suit had shone during the day without the intci^en- 
mouth ; and the Arabs begin to tall^ of killing the tion of a cloud, and his rays had been unusually aideiit, 

- camels for ihe sake of the water conta^^ in thefr About six oclock, p.m. a light breeze sprung up, and 
stomachs. •In such circumstances it is easy to imagine most of the ships navigating at the distance of ten or 
the delight with which, in the heat of the day, the tra- fiflcen miles, amounting to about eighteen or nineteen 
vcllcr perceives before him one or more lakes, reflecting sail, appeared then to undergo a change of magnitude 
on their clear surface the palm-trees, the hills, or any and form; and, when examined from the mast-head 
other objects around or within it, by which the iinifor- with a telescojie, exliibiteil some very extraordinary 
inity of such a plain moy be broken. He cannot make appearances, ditlering in almost every point of the com- 
auflible the joyful cry of “ water! water! ” but puts pass. One ship had an inverted image above it; ano- 
his beast to its speed, and wonders, perhaps, that none ther had two distinct images iii the air; a thin! was 
of the natives, whose wants are equal, seem similarly (listorted by elongation, the masts being nearly of twice 
excited by the appearance. - But he soon finds, to his the proper height; and others underwent contraction, 
great astoiTishmcnt, that he.cannot reach the water for All the images of the ships were accompanied by a 
which he longs, even “ as the hart panteth for the relleciion of tlic ice, in some places in two strata. . 
water-brooksr” The shore of the lake recedes as he I’he images of the mirage are commonly. vertical,— 
approaches,* and its dimensions are consequently con- that is, presenting the appearance of one object above 
tracted< until, if - he plxiceeds, it disappears,' and is fre- another, like a ship above its shadow iii the water, 
qnently formed anc%at« distance beyond him. Pausing Sometimes, however, though very rarely, they arc 
to.consider the phenomenon:with more attention, the horizontal or lateral,—^that is, one or more images are 
traveller, if an intelligent person, will identify the ap- represented on the same plane With the object. This 
pearance with what he has heard of the siraub; but the form of the phenomenon has been observed on the Lake 
most attentive consideration will not.enable.him to detect, of Geneva by M. Ib ovoj^, and, on the ITtli ofSeptem- 
in the exhibition, any circumstances different from those her, 1818, by MM, Jurine and Soret, whose nc(*ount 
wliicii would be presented by real water. Sometimes we shall quote as the most distinct of the two. A bark 
the clear,vcalm azure reflect^ the objects around with near Bellerivc was seen approaching Geneva by the 
the.greatest precision and distinctness; and often the left bank of the lake, and at the same time an iinoga of 
whjitish vibratory Volume exhibits the contours of the thc^ails was seen alwve the water, which, iiisteiul of 
reflecfed objects as badly terminated, with that sort of following the direction of the bark* separated from it, 
indeeisibn which always accompanies such representa- and appeared to approach Geneva by the right bank of 
tions.in water slightly ruffled by the wind. Local cir- the lake.; the image moving from east to w'Gst, while, 
cumstances sometimes contribute to give more striking the bark moved from nortii to south. \Vhcn the image 
elfect to the illusion,. In Lower Egypt, for inslanee, separated from tlie object it was of the safoe dimeusinns 
tlic villages, in order to avoid the effects of the inunda- as the bark, but it diminished as it .i^cSceded, so mat 
tion of the Nile, are built oa small einineuccs, scattered when the phenomenon ceased it was reduced one half, 
through a plain of vast extent. Towards the middle of 7'his rcmarkatile class of optical illusions is ac- 
thc day, when the ground was heated, each village often counted for, as follows:—Whenever a ray of light 
appeared to the French army, during the campaign strikes obliquely a medium less refrociitig than that in 
in that country, as if siiriound^, to the distance of a which it was previmisly moving, it is turned back into 
league, by a lake, in which, underneath the village, a the original medium, and a direction is given to it 
distinct reversed image of it was rep resented. This precisely similar to that which would have been the 
illasion is altogether so perfect a^d so strong, that, in our result of a reflection taking place at the common 
own case, after repented experience, we always, in the surface of the two mediums. Now the sand of the 
first instance, ^k the siraub for real water, utijcss wlicni desert, or the surface of the sea, being healed liy tlie 
from local knowledge or the circumstances of the place, rays of itui sun, communicates a portion of its wurnith 
we knew its existence jtq be impossible or [unli^ly.. to the stratum of air immediately superposed, which 
^ In other circuimtanccs^ the im^es va,exbi])it^ with* then dilates, and becomes consequently less den.se, and, 
out the concomitant illusion of water; anil of thWayery therefore, less refracting than the superior strata. In 
curious ex^pple was observed by Dr., Vince, at. Bams- this,state of ‘ thmgs when an observer r^ards an olijcct 
gate, oh thUffth of August^’1866. Between that place a little elevated above the hori’/.on, the rays, which in 
and Dover there is a hill, over which the tops of the coming to him traverse a layer of air of uiiifomn density, 
four turrets of Dover Castle are usually visible to a will exhibit it in the natural position, while the* light 
person at Ramsgate. But, oil this occasion, Dr. Vince directed obliquely towards th^ surface of the earth will 
not only saif the turrets but the whole of the castle, be bent downward, and so coine to the eye as if from 
which appeared as if it had been removed and piknted an object placed inversely and below the fornyer. This 
on the side of the hill next to Ramsgate,^ and rising as explains the inverted image below the object; but our 
much above the hill on that side as it actually did on limits will not allow us to apply the principle (o a de- 
the other; and this image of the ca^lp was so strung tailed ^explanation .of all the forms of the pheaoino- 
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non wliich we have stated. We must therefore con¬ 
tent ourselve*? with repeating- that these etlects result 
from a partial altora-Moii in the density of the atino- 
sj)herC| and the umisuul operations to which the light 
is in consequence siihjectetl in coming to the eye. It 
is not necessary that the alteration should be a decrease 
of density, since, ns the two opposite states of the at¬ 
mosphere produce thi^Kainc elfcets, the nurage at sea is 
ofleii occasioned hy (he increase of dens'ity in the lower 
stratum oK the atmosphere from the quantity of W'ater 
wJiich it holds in solution. 

We do not until 1797 fmd any but the most ruper- 
ficial notices of the mirage. In tliut year Mr. lluddart 
and Mr. Vince communicated instances o! the pheno¬ 
menon to the lloya^ Society, and iiu[uired into the causes 
wlrieh produced such illusions. Subseciucntly M. Monge 
in Egypt, and Dr. Wolla.ston in England, simulta¬ 
neously omijMcd thein.selves in the same researches, 
and, arriving at the same coiicliisitms, their labours 
c*f5tablishc(l the theory ot* the mirage on its present 
basis. The latter philosopher, to whom science is so 
inncli indebted, indicated very simple means lor the 
artificial production of the nH)sl remarkable peculiariHes 
of the jllusiou. He usually employed lliiids for this 
purpose ; but we shall adduce one very easy experiment 
of a dillcrent character. Dr. Wollaston took a red hot 
poker and looked along the side of it at a paper 10 or 
J‘2 feet distant. A jierccptihlc rcfr.Mcliou took place at 
a distance of three-ciglitlis of an inch from it. A letter 
more than three-eighths of an inch distant a])peare(l 
erect us usual; at a less distance there was a faint 
rc\rr»ed image of it; and still nearer to the poker was u 
second erect imago. Sir David IJrewster has also since 
eontrihuted to extend our knowledge of the subject, and 
succe(?ded in obtaining very natural and beaiitihil imi¬ 
tations of the [ihenornena ol* the mirage, by the simple 
method of hoUyng a heated iron over a mass of water. 
A'^ the heat descends through the lliiid there is a regular 
\ ariatiun of density, whieli grawlually increases from tlie 
surface to the bottom. If the hcatcfl iron be withdrawn 
and a cold body .substituted in its place, or even if the 
air be alltnved to act alone, the superior strata of water 
will give out their heat bo us to have an increase of 
density from (lie surface to a certain depth liclow it. 
''J’lirough the medium tluis con.‘>titutcd, all the pheno¬ 
mena of unusual refraction may be soon in the most 
beautiful manner, tlie variation of density being pro¬ 
duced by heat alone. Sir Da\id Hrewsler has also 
prcMiucccl tlie same etlccls with plates of glass; and 
in iii)p]ying the heat in diderent wa)S to them, the 
renuiikiible ]>lienoineiK)ii of Dover Castla has been 
readily iinitutccL 


TEMPERANCE. 

{From tht Anicrivim Almanac for 1834.’’) 

Toe evils of intemperance and drunkenness have been 
known and lainciilcd ever since the means of intoxica¬ 
tion were discovered; but since the method was found 
out of extracting alcoliol irom fermented vegetable 
juices, these evils have been multiplied a thoiisuml fold. 
In this countiy, more than twenty years since, the use 
of distiilefl spirit, under dillcrent names, had become so 
general, and the vice of intemperance so prevalent, as 
to excite the fears of patri{»ls and Christians, not only 
for the national morals, but for the exivtonce of all our 
liistitutioRd of government, learning, and religion. 

In "the year 1813 a society was organized in Roston 
by the name of the ‘ MusSachusetPs Society for the Sup¬ 
pression of Intemperance^ The objects of this Society, 
AS expresGed in its constitution and first report, were to 
Buppre8.s the too free use*' of distilled or ardent spirit 
ns drnik; to substitute some other and whqlcsorne 
drink forlabourera in tbo pl^e o£ this poison and 
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id discourage aud do away the custom of ofiering it as a 
'’token of friendship or hospitality. For a nuoiher of 
years this society was considerably active ddH decidedly 
useful; and its influence has been more or less salutuyy 
till the present time. But no great and striking pre- 
gress was made in the cause of I'Smperance till the tor- 
ination of the American Temperance^ Society in,l82t). 
'riic,?*bject of this latter society, from its comincnce- 
meut, lm.s been to do away all me of ardent or distiilefl 
spirit as drink; to promote temperance by means of 
entire abstinence 1‘rom alcohol. The members of ^his 
society, and the Ineinberc of societies auxiliary to it, arc 
pledged to abstain from the use 'of ardent spirit, except 
as medicine. Through the agency, direct and iiidirec|. 
of the Amerjcan Temperance Society, great and sur¬ 
prising changes have taken place in this country in rela¬ 
tion to* the use of ardent Bjiirit; and the subject has 
attracted the aftenUoii of most of the nations in Europe. 

^ The universal use of ardent spirit in this- 

country arose priiicij)ally from three causes e first, from 
the love of excitement iiatfnal to our race; secondly, 
from the cheapness and cn.se with wliich excitement 
could he obtained from a Binnll cjinmtity of alcohol; and 
thirdly, from the very general belief, (hut the use of a 
small qiiHiitity, or, in other words, the temperate use of 
it, was really beneficial. From this last cause, however, 
more than from all other causes, no doubt, arose the 
prev ailing use of ardent spirit, and, of course, almost all 
I lie cvil.s of intemperance and drunkenness in (he 
country. The belief, that u moderate use of it was 
good for the .slornnch, tlic spirits, the blood, and physical 
slrenglh, had taken, as is well known, strong and de<*p 
hold upon the public miiul. Everybody knew and 
admitted, that it wa.s wrong aifd injurious to drink 
inncli; but almost everybody was satisfied at the same 
time, Inal it was right and wholesome to take a little. 

Now this belief was either correct or incorrect. If 
correct, the proper course was to drink ardent spirit 
moderately; and it was the proper business of Tempe¬ 
rance Societies to exert their influence to keep the tern- ' 
peratc ii.sers temperate, and to bring the intemperate 
users to the same practice. • 

But if the belief in question wak grossly incorrect, 
then the proper course was, not only to call the public 
attention to the enormous and growing evils of intem¬ 
perance, but if possible, to undeceive the public mind 
concerning the iialiirc and use of ardent spirit; and 
thus to lay the foundation broad and deep for the ulti¬ 
mate and entire suppression of tli^ use of it as a common 
drink. 

Fortunately for the cnivse of humanity, the truth on 
this .subject was ut length not only perceived, but felt; 
and through the active labours of tlie friends of tempe- 
rmicc, within the last seven years, vast ^lumbe^s have 
been fully convinced tliat distilled spirit use<l as a drink 
is not good but injurious aud poisonous; that the use 
of it is not fitted to the physical constitution or moral 
^condition of the human family. 

All sorts of arguments, bearing upon the subject, 
have been brought forward to change the public mind; 
but the most successful argument has been that derivc(l 
fmm personal experience. All that have been in the 
habit of using ardent spirit, whether moderately or 
immoderately, and have exchanged the habit for that of 
entire abstinence from it, have declared,^ without a 
known exception, that ihevtare decidedly better without 
it than they ever were with it. 

This argument, from^pcrsonal experience, is plwn, 
practical, and perfectly unanswerable. It ^an be under¬ 
stood without studying books of anatomy, chemistry, or 
medicine. It can be brought to the tost by evei-y 
drinker of ardent spirit, temperate or intemperate, who 
will take the pains to ti7 it. And the friemfs of tom- 
peranca muintain, that the expcrieaco of tlie vast num- 
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bers who have tried it and found it perfectly Batisfuetorf, 
added to the admitted evils of intemperance, lay upon* 
'he^remainki*;’ drinkers of ardent spirit the stroiip^est 
i^oral obligation to make the experiment of abstinence, 
anTl to make it fairly and fully. 

Since the forn^tidn of the American Temperance 
Society in 1826, more than 500U temperance societies 
have ])L'cn forme(?5 and more than twenty of thern^late 
.societies, within \hc United States,—comprising many 
iiion of tlie first respectability for character, talents, and 
iiiiluencc ; and the whole number of members amounts 
to about a million. And it is believAl, tliat the tern- 
l»erance reformation lifis exerted a very salutary in¬ 
fluence upon the personal habits of a still greater iium- 
er of persons who have not united with aii^y temperance 
society. ^ 

It is slated in the Sixth Report of the Arflerican 
Temperance Society, that, since th^ tempernncp refor- 
niulion comjpenced in this country, nmve than 521)00 
persons hav# disconlimied the business of making ardent 
spirit, and more thtin 60b0 left off sofliiig it;—that 
more than 5000 drunkords, having ceased to use in¬ 
toxicating drinks, have become s()l)cr men ; that 700 
ves^elr; are now navigated willioiO using it; and tliongh 
lliey visit every clime, at all seasons of the year, and 
make the longest and most diflicult voyagTs, the men 
are uniformly bettor in all respt’cts limn when they used 
it; that out of ninety-seven vessels belonging to New’ 
Redford, Maflsachusetls, seventy-H\e sail without ardent 
spirit; and that, on account ol’ the increased safely to 
properly, it has become common for iusuvanee com- 
to insure those vessels whic h carry no spirituous 
lii]iiors for a less premium than others. 

Tlie reformation Ifiis exerted a ^isiblG and. m 9 Rlf 
Jiappy iiillucnce on a fircut many towuis and village^.; 
on manufacturing e?t?il)lishineals of various kinfls; on 
communities engaged in agrimiliiiral riii))Ii»yincnls, and 
on the labouring cbrtics of all pursuils. t)f these 
claRSCs, the least exhaust(d by fatigue, the must cheer¬ 
ful and happy at tlie close of the day, and tlic most 
r^ifreshed and invigoruletl when l]\c morning returns, 
arc they >jho make no use of distilled spirit as drink. 
Hut notwithstanding much has been rlone in the way of 
lofonn, very, very much remains to be done. Tlic use 
of ardent spirit as drink is still ii great national cula- 
inily, as tvcll ii.s national ran ; and great impediments 
^dill lie in the way of its r<imo\al. 


Advaniaino of ArJivitifk - A>. auimnl power is exliiuistcd 
exactly in proportion to the liiu" dtiuMi.'’ wlii^fn ju'tinir, 
o'i w< 5 li as in pvopnriioi'.*to tiui ini *11: .l\ ofCmvc exerted, 
there may often he a givnt of it hy doiug v/urk 

i|ui(ddy, allhough vkith a litlle more uxcrlion dtuing the 
time. Suppi».‘>.^two men ofcipial weight to a^-oend the same 
stair, one of whom takes only n minute to rencli the lop, 
and the other takes four iniiiiites, it will cost the fir^t little 
more than a fourth part of the fatigue which it costs the 
second, hecaiisc the exhaustion is in proportion to the time 
during which the muficles oie acting. The quick mover 
may have exerted perhi^jfi ono-twentieth ttU>re force in the 
lirs't instant to give his body the greater vcloeily, which was 
iiflerwards continued, but the slow supported his load four 
limes as long,— Armtfit ‘ Elements of Physics* 


THE CHETAH, OR HtJNTINO LEOPARD. 

Thr slate'©I^ domesticatiun^or rather, perhaps, of sub¬ 
jugation to man, in which many animals (and wc allude 
more especially to those of the class mammalia) arc 
bom and bre<l, constitutes 1k»i only a curious and 
interesting feature in the review \ve take of nature, but 
affords a wide subject for speculation and inijiiiry. 
Some animals, as far as we may trace back the Tecords 
of histor» appeal' from tho oorlicsi darings of sodety 


to have been, as now, the slaves or the companions of 
man; so that not only is their origin ou\doped in ob¬ 
scurity, but ill some iilstuiicCH ut least, it may admit of 
a doubt, wdiether the wild nicc^ of flic aniaiahi re* 
ferred to are not rather to bo regarded as the dcrocad- 
ants of a domestic stock, which at 11 remote epceh Ini-.i 
by some fortuitous accident been leil to itself,-—di* 
has brought forth a progeny ijnder circuinstniices', 
which, compelling them to a life of freedom, led them 
to become the forelalhers ol' a wild and iintnmed race. 
Tills, Imwever, is but a speculation, and as such we 
leave A. 

If there arc some animals which seem created 
expressly for the use of man,—animals whose interests 
are united with his, or which constitute no inemi portion 
of the w'oalth of civili/.ed nations, and in fact require 
the care of man as much as man requires their itivnlu- 
iible services,—there arc on the otiicr hand a few which 
yield reUictnnily to his siijiremncy, are in bondage to 
rigid discipline, and wear with impatience the yetke of 
servitude, subdued by fear alone. These, neverthe¬ 
less, he has made .subservient to his will, and that rather 
by availing himself of their strong instinctive propensities, 
than ])y modilying in oiiy degreoitheir fixed and iiiuilter- 
able eluiracter. This is itself no easy task, and in order 
to accomjilWi it, it is roijuisite that the animal be take n 
yemrig, uml subjected early to a due system of education, 
in order that habits of obedient sulnnissioii may be 
formed, and that the tear of man may grow with its 
growth. The^e relleetions suggest themselves ns we 
turn from the eoiilemjilafcion ol' the dog to that of llic 
chetah, or hunting leojiurd of India. Ihilh arc car¬ 
nivorous ; both prey upon the llesll of slaughtered 
animals; both arc iiatuially ferocious; and both are 
used hy man in huuliug down liis game. In the di'g, 
however, we find an apliiess ami adoeility wdiicli reridia* 
him less (he slu’a* tlum the frieiul and companion (u"' 
his master, whose rielions and looks lie* watches with 
solicitude, ami to whom Jie, exiiices uiihliakeu fKleliiy. 
The character of the chetah is llie counterpart of all 
thitf; such as it is wheij iii a .stale of ireedoin, that 
is it also when in boiidnge. 

The chelah (fr/isjubafn) belongs to the Ivpical geinls 
(yi'4(A) of the “ cariiassiersof (hivier, llmugli in one 
]K)int it oifers a slight d«‘parture of torn; iroin the grou p 
with whicli it is associated ;—we allude tj<) the semi' 
retractile condition of (lie talons. If wc examine the 
talons of the lion or tiger, xvc find them capable o( 
being withdraun into a sheath, so that unless wl^ui 
]»rouglit into action they ore coniplclely liiddeii. Tliis 
retract ability results faun the mcchauisin of the joint 
iiiiitiiig the last phalniigjil bone to the one whicli pre¬ 
cedes it, si» lli.'it the fiirmer bone, which is partiall; en * 
cased in tlic talon or liookod nail, is allowed to pass by 
tlie inner side of its jiredeccssor. The retraction i: 
involuntarily elfected by a lateral ligament, wliich 
acts as a sort of sjiring, and by the natural action 
of the exten-^or muscles of the forc-iirni operating by 
means of temlons on the bones to wdiieli ihc-e lormi* 
dablo engines arc attachetl. Now, in the rlictali, the. 
talons are at l>est but partially retractile from the Inxily 
of the ligamciils, and, consequently, arc imn-e worn and 
blunted at the pointH tlian is the case in the lion, tiger, 
or panther; besides this, the paw is less rounded and cat¬ 
like, in fact, more approaching that of the dog in 
its general form than is to be found in any other of the 
genus. In anatomical conformation, however, as^well 
as in disposition, the chetah ^ strictly feline. 

The chetah is a native of Jjlidia, wliere it is truincfl 
for the cWse; and also of Africa. It is as large, or 
nearly so, as the leopard, but is superior ia height, 
owing to the length f)f its limbs, which are slender and 
tapering; its body also is less ivbuet, and reuiinoiic, 
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in some degree, of that of the greyhound. The fur is the blihds are removed, and the chain taken off. He 
more than ntpderately full, and of a yellowish fawn- immediately crouches and creeps along with lys Wly 
colour, beautifully qivcred with round blMk spots; and almost^toucldng the ground, until he goto ^.thin a ^ort 
a stripe of this coldur passes iioin the inner distance of the deer, who, although seeing him an- 

angle of the eye to the mouth. A thin hog-like mane proach, appears so fascinated, that he seldom attempts 
runs down the back of the neck. The forehead andoutline to run away, ^e chetoti then.ihak£« a few surprising 
of the profile are convex; the eye is very fine, large, and springs, and seizes him by the neck. If 'many dqer are 
expressive. In Col. Sykes’s Catalogue of Animals found neajt^eoch other, they often escape" by flight; their 
in the Deccan (seeProceedings of the Committee of number, I imagine, giving them coiifldence, and j^re- 
Science and Correspondence of the ZooiOgical Society,' venting their feeling the full force of that fascination, 
Part i. p. 102), he observes that domestication produces which to a single deer produces a sort of panic, and 
a diflerenee in the ftir of the ' cheeta,'#vhich hai> led to appears to diveit him of the power, or even inclination, 
the Buppodtion of there being two species (that which is to run away or make resistance. It is clear that tlicy 
maned b«ing nsaign eit exclusively to Africa, termed JHu must always catch them by stealth, or in. the maiti^er I 
yub^o^thfi othsK/rA* venatica ); wherm the truth is hp^ve described, for they are not so swift even as com- 
thatitlie ** skin of the wild animal has a rough coat, in mon dwr.” *' , 

which the mane is marked; while domesticatra animab To'this account we may Md that, should the che- 
from the same part of the country are destitute of mane, tah miss his eim;'he desists from ftirther pursuit, and 
and have a smooth coat.” Hence the supposition of clinks back to his master, who replaces the ho^, and 
there being two species falls to the ground. reserves hidn for another chance. Wbei^ he is suc- 

In the * Field Sports of India,’ the mode of coursing cessful, the fOrocity of his nature at once displays itself, 
with the cfaetah is thus desevibed:—“ They are led out so that, to recover the prey, the keeper is obliged to be 
in chains with blin^ over their eyes, and sometimes extimnely cautious, enticing him with meat carried lor 
carried out in carts; apd when antelopes or other deer that purpose. These beautiful creatures are rare in 
are seen' on a plain, should any of them be separated colle.ction8 in this counbyt- but the menagerie of the 
from the rest, the chetah’s head is brought to face it, Zoological Society contains three or four fine specimens. 
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In the advanced Btftte of qivilizalion to which wo have 
now attained la this country, we possess many ad¬ 
vantages of the Wf^hest iin|3(jrtanoe, which arc indeed 
essential to our daily* cotnfort, but which, presentiiij^ 
IheiTiHelvea with unfsiiliiig’ regularity, pass without ob¬ 
servation, and abiiast without our being, conscious ot 
enjoying them. Among the principal of these may be 
reckoned an etiicient 4 ind well-regulated system for the 
transmission of letters, not only through every district 
and into every nook and cranny ot the Hritish islands, 
l)ut also to and from every part of otir wide-spread 
dominions, as well as every other civili'/ted comity.on 
the habitable globe. ^ | 

Wc cannot, perhaps, more forcibly present to our i 
minds the great valfte of this institution than by imagin¬ 
ing what must be the condition of this country, in all 
it.s various ^^]ations, if a sudden stop were put to the 
active operations of our Post-office. What a cheek | 
would this occasion to profitable commerce! How 
importantly would it interfere with that proper pro- 
])j)rtioning of supply to demand which is essential to 
the comfortable existence of every well-peopled coimtry! 
What losses would sometimes be occasioned by gluts,— 
what privation, at oth^ times, by scarcity,—if the 
eiianiielH for information were closed by which the 
wants of each community are now regularly made 
known to every other! Nor would it lie found the 
least among the inisrortuiics which such an accident 
would bring about, that the anxieties of friendship and 
atlection on account of those from whom we might be 
separated would then be suscepliblc of only precarious 
relief. But it is unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
t«)j>ic, since everybixly must acknowledge that the 
desirnction of our Post-office system would inilict upon 
the social body one of the heaviest blows that it is 
capable of I’eceiving. 

Ill a very eajfly stag’e of society, the rulers of every 
country would perceive the necessity of employing 
messengers fur the transinissimi of their orders and 
laws to every part of their dominions; and as this 
necessity would be constantly lecurring, it would soon 
be tbund advantageous—if not indeed indispensable— 
to organize a system by which the laliour of such a ser¬ 
vice might be diminished, and its details simplified. •At 
first, special messengers would probably be sought for 
as each occasion for employing them arose. Tlie next 
step would be to appoint professional couriers, and to 
assign particular stations or posts between which each 
of \hese couriers should pass, delivering their despatches 
from one to the other so as to insure certainty and 
celerity in their transmission. It would not f>e long 
hefoi^e individuals, seeing the benefit accompanying 
this iastitution, would lie desirous of profiting by it for 
the transmission of their own correspondence, and 
would willingly pay a compensation to the sovereign 
for such a privilege. Posts thus established must be 
considered as at once marks of civilization and means. 
for extending it. It can only be in an a^lvancod crnidi- 
tion of society that the private correspondence of a 
country would be so increased that the conveyance of 
letters would come to be a source of revenue to the 
state. The Homan emperors established Posts, and 
the same institutions are described by Xenophon as 
existing in iPersia in the time of Cyms. But su^h ar¬ 
rangements must have borne but small resemblante to 
the systematic plans in operation at present for the con- 
veyni^*e dl* intelligence b^th public and privote. In 
fact, it is only in times comparatively uuxleni that the 
public convenience has itcjuired such institi^tions, or 
that they could have been made to support themselves. 
Three ceftturies ago the couriers, or foot messengers, 
that ifTere employed in Europe for the conveyance of 
letters4rom one person of distinction to anothcif, made 
tlieir way slowly and laboriously# ofer countries thinly 


pb]>ulatei],.und almost without roads. It is the same 
at the present day in the wild districts of South Ai 2 iei;[cii. 

Iluii^oldt informs us, in his ‘ Vues'"Pittoresques 
dcs Cordilleres,’ that, in order to maintain a 
communication between the shores of the Soutii 
Pacific end the province of Jaiiu Brancanioros 
Indians are employed, who during two days decx,*en(l 
the (] iiancabamba, or Chamaya, and aftervvartls 
the Amazon river as far as Tomependit! The courier^, 
before he commits himself to the water, w'rajis the few 
letters, with which he is charged monthly, somctimcf-' in 
a handkerchief, and at other times in a specie^ of 
drawers called g7///^?/ro, and tflis he disposes iii^lhe 
form of a turban round his head. In this turban h^ 
also places the large knife or cutlass with which he is 
j always provided, less as a means of defence than to 
i assist him in clearing the underwood while making his 
way through the ftrests. The CTtiuncabumba is not 
nivigable, reason of a great iminbcr I'alls and 
rapids ; these the postman passes by land, taking again 
to the w ater as soon as all ^danger from them is over. 
To assist him in swimming, llie Indian provides himself 
with a log of very light wood, generally the trunk of 
the bornbux. These men, who are known in the counfry 
as the sw imming-couriers— c/ com; (juc vada^ liave no 
occasion to encumber theinsehes with provisions, their 
wants being almiidanlly supplied by the hospitable 
inhabitants of the cottages which they pass on tlic 
banks of the rivers, 

Louis XI. of Prance, by a royal ordinance, dated the 
19th of June, 1464, established a system of posts in 
that kingdom, but only for the particular use of the 
court, and that he might be the sooner and more cer- 
fiiinly informed of any ])olitical nVnemciits ifi his own 
kingdo^ji and in neighbouring stato.^ In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century pedestrian messengers were 
maintained as a part of the estaldisliriient of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, and lliese messengers were enijiloyed 
in conveying money and letters to and from tliat capital 
for the students of the university, who were at that time 
collected there from almost every country of I'birope. 
The first organized for the transmission «f privnte 
correspondence In Prance was formed in 1619, wlicn a 
public lettcr-otfice was opened. A few years earlier 
than this last-mentioned date, the Count de Taxis esta¬ 
blished posts in (jermany, at liis own expense and as a 
private spccnUilion. The scheme was, howe^er, soon 
adopted by the government, on which occasion the Em¬ 
peror Matthias, in acknowlerlgiimnt of Ins public spirit, 
gave to the Count, in fief, the charge of ]i()stmaster 
under himsdrtuid his snccossors.* This was in 161C. 

Posts, for the aecomriiodation of travellers, cer¬ 
tainly existed in ICngland before the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; for, liy the ^iid and 3d*Edward VI., 
cap. 3, (154H,) the rate at which post-horses might be 
charged was fixed at one penny per mile. There was 
a chief postmaster of England in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth (anno 1.581) ; and we learn from the ‘ Fa'dera,’ 
tom. xix., p. 385, that the ofliae of postmaster for 
foreign parts waa first created by her succes-sor, James 1. 
The Post-office Isrected by that monarch, and which 
was placed under the managemeni; of one Matthew de 
TEquester, was employed for the conveyance of letters 
to and from foreign countries. On the authority just 
quoted, we are told that this office of posteiMter for 
foreign parts was confirmed by Charles I.fin 1632, to 
William Frizell and Thomas Witherings, and the object 
of their appointment is declared to lie « the belter 
accommodation of the English merchants.*' In the 
sam§ reign a letter-office for England and Scotland 
was placed under the management of the said Thomas 
Witherings, and the rates of postage to be charged 
were settled by<lie royal authority. This wa4= in 1635 
but tins convenience was afforded to only a lew of the 
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piiiicipul roails, and there wns; no ccrlniiity ub to ilic 
limes n/ clepartiire or receipt of tellers cuminitled to il*. 
VVnherin^^,iiu\iiin' been charged with abuses in the 
^bniiiislratioii of his oHices, was siipeihcded in 1G40, 
on which occasion iheir direction was coininilted to 
Philip i)ariumacky» l)tit subject to the control of the 
Kiiij^'V principal Secix'lury of Stale. In the confusion 
occasioned by lift breakiii*!; out of the ci\il wifff con¬ 
siderable interitiplioii was necessarily occasioned in the 
management of the Letter-office. The udvaniuges of 
thu instil 111 ion hud, however, become suniciently uppu- 
rent^^t that lime lo prevent its falling*inli> disuse, and 
the matter was spcMily taken up by rarliaincnt. 

^Jlr/Edmniid Prideaux, who held the appointment of 
Attorney-General lo the Commonwealili, ^as appoiiited 
poslimislcr by a resoliukm of both Houses of Paiiia- 
inent. This gentleman liad acted as Chairman of a 
Committee of the House of ComfnoifS lo which the 
siil)ject of the Post-office had been rcferre^l^in order to 
determine liic rotes ot postage that ahould be set upon 
inland letters. In the execution of his oflice, Mr. Pri- 
dcaux first established (in IG49) a weekly conveyance 
of letters into all parts of the kingdom, on a plan 
whereby lie could dispense with the services of sexcral 
postmaslersi whose salaries had amounted lo 70U0/. 
per annum. 

In the same year the Common Council of the city of 
London attempted to establish another Posl-olTice in op¬ 
position to that conducted by Prideaiis ; but this specula¬ 
tion of the citi/ens was checked by the House of Com¬ 
mons, who declared, by a resolution passed the 21st of 
March, 1G49, that “ the oflice of Postmaster is and ought 
lo be ill the sole power and disposal of Parliament.” 
The oflice was remodcTled by Parliament during Ihe pro¬ 
tectorate, and rales §f {B)stage were tlien adopted which 
were continued until the reign of Quccii Anne. The 
inviolability of juivate correspondence was by no means 
recognised e\eii by so popular an assembly as the 
Cominons' House of Parliament during the Protectorate. 
So openly, indeed, was the contrary doctrine avowed, 
that vve find it stated in the preamble to an ordinance 
of lfi57, as a strong recommendation in favour of the 
institution of posts, that “ tlu*y will be the best means 
to discover and prexent many dangerous and wicked 
designs against the Commonweal I h.” Whether any 
particular and responsible officer w.is then exclusively 
permitted to examine suspected correspondence, docs 
not appear. In the ]iresent day any letters particularly 
designated may be detpained in the Post-office, and e\cn 
opened, by virtue of a warrant from any one of liis 
Majesty’s principal Set;retark's of State,—a proceeding 
wliich is not likely to be taken except on vTry strong 
grounds; while any similar violation ofthe trust reposed 
in the Post-oInTicc, if committed without this warrant, 
has been rendered highly penal by act of Parliament, 
fciome further improvements w'erc introduced after Ihe 
Restoration, by the act 12 Car. II. cap. Ha, under 
which the king was empowered lo “ settle a PoM-office 
and appoint a governbr.” 

The pix)gress of this important political and com¬ 
mercial engine appears to have been very rapid about 
this time. Before Mr, Prideaux’s appointment, (he 
establish men t had cost 7000/. per annum beyond its 
income. In 1653 ihe Post-office revenue for Eiur- 
lund, 9Mthnd, and Ireland was fanned at 10,000/. 
per annum. * At the lime of the Restoration it brought 
in double that sum. Ry the Act 15 Car. 11., cap. 14, 
this branch of the public i%comc was settled upon 
the lluke York, afterwards James If., and his 
heirs male; and, in the year of that king’s acceasion, 
a further act declared that this revenue, which then 
amonntci^ lo 65,000/. per annum, should belong to the 
king and his successors, as part of theV private estate 
for ever, and that consequently it |hould not be ac¬ 


counted for to parliament.. This grunt was restimod 
by the legislature at the UevoUitum; and in 1600 the 
rexenne derived fmm thq Post-ofHee^ brought iipivanis 
of 90,00u/. to the Exchequer. During all this time the 
same rules of postage hud ln*en levied, so that the 
growlli of revenue gives an uceiirate ineusnie of ihe 
constantly increa.siiig utility of the inslitiition. The 
rates have since that time heei^ frequently increased, 
hut (he amount of correspondence throughout tlic 
kingdom has, notwithstanding, been multiplied in a 
still greater degree. 

Ii^the year 1792, at the breaking out of the war 
consequent upon (he French Revolution, this hraiieli 
of public revenue produced 368,970/. lo ibc Exchecpicr; 
in 1801, the year of the Peace of Amiens, the sum 
reali'/od from that source vva.s more than doubled; being- 
843,976/.; and in 1814, the year of I he Treaty of Paris, 
I,r332,l53/. was the net amount of revenue arising from 
the postage of letters. Since that time, the income from 
this source has not increased. The year 1825 produced 
the largest amount of Post-office revenue, it having 
then reached 1,670,219/.; and in each year since the 
sum has been between 1,500,000/, and 1,600,000/. 

The utility of the Posl-ofliA*, even as a source of 
revenue, must not be appreciated solely by the amount 
of money vvhicJi it yields directly to fhc slate, since 
it must be considered also as auxiliary to other 
branches of public income. An institution by which 
the facility of frequent, punctual, and quick comnuini- 
catioii is secured to the country, has higher claims 
lo consideration than ns a merely financial object; it is 
essential to the purposes of government, may he made 
to subserve all the ends of national policy, and is ne¬ 
cessary to tlie daily comfort and conxenience of almost 
every iiidividiiul in the kingdom. It has been justly 
remarked that, “ in a prosperous state of the country, 
the productiveness of this branch ofrcvaiuie, in a finan¬ 
cial calculation, will be measured by the proportion in 
which, under judicious management, the institution is. 
made to contribute to the interests, the convenience, 
and the habitual indulg^ice ofthe community.” 

There cannot be a stronger proof ofthe truth of (his 
remark than is furnished by the Iilstory of Ihe riritish 
PoSt-oflice during Ihe last years of the eiglileentli 
century. The improveineiils siiggesied by Mr. Palmer 
in the mode of circulaliiig letters through Greal Rriiaiii 
and Ireland, were, after much opposition, first partially 
introduced in 1784 ; and xvere fully carried into piactice, 
as regards England, within the two folloxving jears. 
In the twenty years that folloxved the adoption of Mr. 
Palmers plan, the gross aniuuil receij)ts of the Post- 
office dejiarlment were trebled, and, by economical ar- 
langemeiits, its net produce was very nearly quinttipled, 
’J'his extraordin.iry increase is no doubt in part lo be 
referred to the peculiar circumstances ofthe country, 
which, during the greater ])art of the period just men¬ 
tioned, experienced a high degree of excitement in all 
its branches, both political and commercial, far beyond 
xvhai it had ever previously undergone ; but this remark 
hardly ajiplies to the period that preceded the war of 
1792, in which year the net i-evenue of the Post-office 
was already double what it had been in 1784. 

The improvements suggested and carried into ellect 
by Mr. Palmer were so simple in their character, and 
of so very obvious a nature, ns to render it .surprising 
that it should have been left to an individnjil uncon¬ 
nected with the establishment to sngge.st them. • Still 
more difficult is it to ncconrjl for the fact that, when 
once suggested, their simplicity and reasonableness did 
not at once overcome even official prejudices, fr at least 
check that avowed opposition by which even a trial of 
them was sought to be prevented. • 

Mr. f’aliner, who was a proprietor of the theatre at 
Bath, observed that The Jiost which left that city on 
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[The Swimming 

Moufliiy ni« ht, did not deliver its lei tors in Loudon until 
U or o'clock in the afternoon of tlic following Wednes¬ 
day, mid sonK^times even later; the letters were then 
delivered in London at ditfereut times of the day, as each 
. post p.rri\ed. On the other hand, the Diligence coach, 
which led on Monday afternoon, arrived in time suffi¬ 
ciently early for the delivery of packets by 10 o’clock 
on the Tuesday morning. The charge upon a single 
letter sent by the post from Bath to London was then 
only four pence, loid the expense by the Diligence,*^for 
booking, carriage, and porterage, amounted to two 
slnUings; but so important was it tbiind by the trades¬ 
men of Bath to insure an early delivery of their letters, 
that not only were they generally willing to incur this 
hither charge by sending their letters in the form of 
coach parcels, but the jiortcrs of the inn whence the 
])nckcts were delivered were usually stimulated to extra 
haste by the promise, in that case, of an additional 
payment, and which jironiise formed part of the direc¬ 
tion. 

The slow rate of travelling here mentioned was by 
no means peculiar to the Bath mail. The post of 
Monday night from London reached Norwich, Wor- 
coster, or Birmingham, only on Wednesday morning, 
and did not arrive at Exeter until Thursday morning at 
9 o^cIock. Dr. OJeland, in his ‘ Statistical Account of 
Glasgow,’ tells us that before the introduction of mall 
coaches into that part of the kingdom in 1788, the 
course of post from London to Glasgow was five 
days, the letters being then carried round by Edin¬ 
burgh. This writer mentions a curious circumstance, 
which shows how slowly improvement was allowed to 
j>i-occ^d ift those days. Only five London mails had 
usually arrived in Glasgow during the week, it not 
being ciLstomary to rccciNe or despatch letters at or 
fi-oni Edinburgh on Siinday; but when the mail-coach 
jconveyttJitc had been brought undqr Mr. Palmeris im¬ 
provements as far as Carlisle, it occurred to the managers 
of the Post-office that the sixth mail for Glasgow, which 
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the SCmday regiilafion of the Edinburgh Office pre¬ 
vented being passed through that medium, might he 
conveyed by the mail coach to Carlisle, and forwarded 
thence to Glasgow. By this moans the sixth mail reached 
Glasgow in four days, while the conveyance of the other- 
five eonlinued, for a year beyond this lime, to occupy 
five days. It appears to have required (he whole of 
that time in order to discover that the fi\e inails,.which 
required five days to reach Glasgow by Edinburgh, 
might, like the sixth, be carried by Carlisle iii four 
day&. 

The letter-bags from the Post-office were, previously 
to 1784, entrusted to boys who were ill-paid, and 
frequently of very doubtful characters. They travelled 
upon miserable horses, and were (fqually unable to defend 
Iheniselvcs fr^m the attacks of jobbers, or to e.scape by 
flight. In fact, the waylaying of these boys for the pur¬ 
pose of robbery was at that time an affair of constant 
occurrence, and often not without suspietpn of collusion 
on the part of the carriers. 

The principal feature in the improvement suggested 
by Mr. Palmer was the discontinuance of this horse- 
post, and the employment of coaches, which, in con¬ 
sideration of their liability to ^attack from robbers, 
should each be provided with an armed man to guard 
them. It form^ a part of the proposed improvement 
that the times of departure of the coache.s bearing mails 
from places in the country should be so regulated as to 
insure their nearly simultaneous arrival in London at 
an early hour of the morning, and that the whole should 
quit the metropolis at the same hour in {Ravening. 
The first mail coach upon Mr. Palmer’s plan left Lon¬ 
don for Bristol on the evening of the 2jid of Ainrust. 
1784. c ^ 

As we have seen, the business of the London Post- 
office has grown up from very small beginnings. At 
first a house of moderate size was found to afford suffi¬ 
cient accommodation for carrying forward all Us details. 
As the magnitude of these increased, additions were 
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from time to time made to the buildings, and adjoining^c 
houses were adapted and occupied; but at lengtli these 
cxpeaicnts W(»uld no longer avail. The establishment 
outgrew every possibility of sufficiently enlarginj^ the 
premises; and it l)ecame absolutely necessary to ex¬ 
change the confined and incommodious apartments 
which hjul long been occupied in Lombard Street, for 
a building which, teing expressly erected for the piir- 
poA, should afford conveniences and facilities unattaiii- 
abte in the former office. Accordingly, in 1815, an Act 
of Piirliament was passed, authorizing certain commis- 
sionerp to make choice of a convenient site, and to grant 
compensation to the parties whom it would be necessary 
in in jorder to imike room for the new building, 
-^nyery considerable time was expended in this pre¬ 
liminary business of clearing and preparing ihcgrouml, 

' so that the first stone was not laid until May, 1824; 
and rf was only on the 23rd of Septalipr, 1829, full 
fourteen years after the passing of the \ct of Parlia- 
nicnl just mcj^^ioncd, that the new building* was com¬ 
pleted and opened for the transaction of business. The 
situtilion chosen is exceedingly convenient, Ijcing 
nearly in the hear! of the metropolis. The building 
slands at the junction of St. Martin’s-le-drand with 
lVewg*ate Stjx?et, and very near to St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. The perspeciive view which wv have given of 
the principal front, pro^onts a faithful rc])reseiitation 
of its elevation. It will be seen that this front is com¬ 
posed of tliree porticos of the Ionic order of archi¬ 
tecture, one of four coliuniis being placed at each 
end, and one of six columns forming the centre; this 
last is sunnountefl by a pediment. On the frieze, over 
the colnuins of the centre portico, is the inscription 
(jr.niiGio Qu/vuto Ukou, MDCCCXXTX. The grpat 
value of the ground and buildings in this po|)iiloiis ])art 
of the city has occasioiTed the area upon which the TVew 
rost-oHice is built to be of very limited extent. The 
sired ill wliich the principal part is placed, is tolerably 
wide; but the sides to the north and south, and the 
hack I’ront in Foster Jiane, are all closely beset with 
houses. 

The building is about 3S9 feet long, 130 feet wide, 
and (i4 feet high; it is built externally of Portland stone, 
and, with the exception of the principal front, is entirely 
t)lain, and without any attempt at. architectural display. 
The entrances to the building arc through the central 
portico in the west or principal side, and by a corre¬ 
sponding doorwoy in the east front in Foster Lane. 
The space between tho>e two points is occupied by the 
Grand Public Hall, which is 80 feet long, by about 
60 feet wide, divided i 4 to a centre and tvfo aisles, by 
two ranges of six columns, in the manner sliown in 
(he engraving* at page 40; these columns, which have 
corresponding ]Mlasters, are of tlie Ionic order, con¬ 
structed of Portland stone, and standing upon pedestals 
of granite. The centre of the luill is so much higher 
than the side aisles as to admit of the insertion of 
windows, also shown in the e)»graviijg, and by which 
it is principally lighted.* 

Entering from the principal front, the offices on the 
right hand arc appropriated to the Foreign-letter and 
Twopenny Post departments, the Receiver-general's, 
the Accountant’s, and the Secretary’s apartments. On 
’’‘the opposite, or northern, side arc the Inland, the Ship- 
letter,* aij^mji* Newspaper offices. At the eastern, or 
Foster Lane,* and of this aisl^ is a staircase leading to 
the Letter-bill, Dead, Mis-sent, and Returned Letter 
offices. In the eastern front, north of the centre, is a 
vestibule where the letter-bags 9te received, and whence 
« they are despafbhed from and to the mails. The Inland 
office communicates with this vestibule, and is 88 ftet 
long, 56 feet wide, and 28 feet high. The Letter Car¬ 
riers’ office) which adjoins, is 103 feet long, 35 wide, 
and^83 high. The letters to and fiom the. West Indies, 
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and the Continent of North America, have -an office 
expressly appropriated to them, and which is likewise 
on this side of the building. The Comptroller’s and 
Mail-coach offices are also ki this quarter. 

It might occasion some confusion if the communica¬ 
tion between the offices in the northern and souiUoni 
divisions of the building were carried on through 
the public hall. This disadvantage is obviate<l hy 
means of a tunnel, which runs raider the Imll, in 
which the letters are conveyed between the depart- 
ments by the aid of ingeniously contrived machinei^. 

The basement is vaulted, and consequently fire-proof. 
It contains the Arinouiy and Mail-Guards’ room, the 
Servants’ offices; and also an apparatus for warming 
the building by means of heated air, a patent gas- 
meter, and a governor for regulating the supply ot 
g’as to between 700 and HOO Ai’g*a»d burners dis¬ 
tributed through the offices and pns.suges. 

The Board-room, which is 37 feet long and 24 ieet 
broad, tlic Secretary’s rooms and his clerks' offic'-s, arc all 
on the first floor, and communicate by long passages with 
the Solicitor's offices, and some olhers of minor impor¬ 
tance. The second and third stories arc occupied by 
sleeping apartinents for the clerks of the foreign-letter 
office, who are obliged to be coiisUntly upon the spot 
to receive the Ibrcigii inuil.s, uhicli arii\e at all 
hours. 

The building. is altogether exceedingly well ar¬ 
ranged for the convenience of the jmbli(?, as well as the 
officers employed in its various dcpiiitmenls, and is 
creditable, to the taste and judgment of the avchilcct, 
Mr. Smirkc. 

The London Post-office establishment cojiipriscs 
dhree principal departments, the Inland office, the 
Foreign office, and the IVoponuy Post office. Jn con¬ 
nexion with the Inland office is the Ship-Irticr f)ffice, 
for receiving and despatching letters for the colonies 
and foreign parts by private trading vess^ils, the letters 
so conveyed being* subjected to a less rale al' ]»osta;j;e 
than letters transmitted by packets in the ])ny ot‘(uj- 
vernment. Letlevs passing to and from the colonies 
come, likewise, within the* management of ilie Inland 
office, in London; being received in (he first iii'^tiince 
at out-post, generally Falmouth, wlicjice they are 
forwarded by the local postmaslcis, in ihc .same manner 
as inland letters. 

The routine business of tlie Tnland office is neces¬ 
sarily divided among several departments. The prin¬ 
cipal of these, bcsifles the Ship-letter office, arc th^ 
Bye-letter, the Dead-letter, the lleturned-lettcr, (he 
Letter-bill, the Accountant-generars, and the Ueeeiver- 
gciieraJs offices: the latter of these officers acts as a 
cheek upon the Postmaster-general, and conse<|uently 
the appointment of the Receiver-general rests not with 
the I\).stinastcr-genera I, but with tlie Lords of the 
Trensiiry. The Receiver-general bolds his office by 
patent. 

It will perhaps exemplify sufficiently our description 
of the various functions of the diff'erent officer.^ em¬ 
ployed in the Post-oflicc, if we describe the ordinary 
routine which is followed in the daily receipt and 
despatch of letters to and from Loudon. 

In addition to the principal office in St. M«rtin's-lc- 
Orand, there ire several branch offices and receiving 
houses in diff'erent parts of the town, where letters can 
be (Iqmsited by the public. These letters are col¬ 
lected by the letter-carriers at a stated period in the 
evening, which must of coursijbe earlier than the Ifoiir 
to which the principal office fi continunl open; and 
they are cdiiveycd in scaled bags -generally by carts— 
to St. Martiii’s-le-G rand. The seals of these hags arc 
broken by persons appointed lor the purpose; and their 
contents are thrown out into great baskets, prepanatory 
to their &Ing sortedr * ^ 
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The first operation is tliat of stamping the letters: 
this is perfovnied at several lari'e tables, lour or more 
persona, accordin';; to the pressure of business for the 
niji^'ht, beinjiir einploved at each iable. This stamping* 
is performed by rnesaeiigers, or by the letter-carriers; 
and, ns they are slumped, one pei-son is employed to 
ascertain tlie nuinbcr of lelters that pass through the 
office in the evenin'!;. 

When the letters arc stamped, they are taken away 
tube assorted into abinit twenty divisions, on as many 
tobies, corres])oiidi!ig with the lines of road by wliich 
they are to lie sent. In this first sorting, those 
letters arc plact*d together which are intended for the 
same line of road, the dilfereat lieaps being dis¬ 
tinguished by npmbcrs, as 1,2, 8, &c.; and persons 
are employed continually in collecting together the 
correspcnidijig heaps from all these tables in order to 
their heiug cDiiveyed to other tables where other sorters 
are em])Io}cd. A certain nninber of indi\idiials are 
assigned to every road, and by tliem tlie letters are 
again assorted for the dilferent places to wliich tliey 
are directed. Hy this division of the labour tlie work 
is much siinpllRed. It would, indeed, be hardly possible 
to divide at one operi\lion so great a number of letters, 
intended ilir so great a \ariety of places, as are brought 
together every evening in the London Post-oHicc. 

The next operation is that of j)lacing the assorted 
letters in liags, jireviously to which, however, every 
letter is markixl with the amount of postage to which it 
is liable; and an account is taken of the whole amount 
of postage, that the postmaster of the town to which 
they are going may be charged witli the same. The 
bags are iheii sealed, and delivered into the custfidy of 
the inaibgiuirds. Each of these guards, of course,^ 
takes charge of the mail-bags lor every post-town 
through which the mail-coo(!li, with which he travels, ' 
is to pass ; and, to avoid conl’usion, he places the whole I 
number of bfigs in a large sack, arranging (hern in the 
inverse order to that in vvhicli they arc to bo delivered. 
For instance, the Dover coai*h lakes the mails for Wel¬ 
ling, Dartfbrd, Rochester, Sitlinglioiini, aud Can- 
terlmrv, as well as for the place of its ubinuile destina¬ 
tion. TJie Dover bag* is therefore placed in the lioUoin 
ol‘ the .sack,—that for Canterbiirv next,- they the 
SiUingbourii bag, ancl so on; the one tor Welling, 
whiih will soonest Iwi wanted, being placed nearest to 
the mouth of tlio sack. The coaches which travel 1«> 
greater distances, and which pass through a great 
ppinbcr of jjost towns, must carry sevTral of llicsc 
Hacks, wliich arc ahvavs unsealed, for the greater coii- 
vcniouce of taking out the bags on arrival at the dif- 
ferent towns. 

From the inornont<hey are delivered into his custody, 
file guard is held responsible for (he safety of the letter- 
bags. Tin* box in the hind part of the coach, in which they 
arc plaee<l, is secured l>\ a patent lock, the key of which 
is, of course, in the guard's possession. On arriving* at a 
post-town, the bag intended lor it is delivered into the 
custody of the postmaster, wlio, in his turn, commits to 
the guard any loiters which may have been ileposited in 
his office, directed to plaeet' through wliich the mail 
W'ill pass; and these luhlitioiial bags are immediately 
locked up in the coach. 

The inode of ]>roceeding with letters sent from the 
country to London is similar to what has just been 
described. They are stamped and tared ^—that is, the 
ainountcof postage charged is marked upon them by 
the* post master,—by wl^m they arc then enclosed in 
aeuled bags and giv'tn into the custody of the 
guard. 

The itrrival of the mail coaches in London from almost 
all parts of the eoniitry takes place; as alreiwly mentioned, 
aa tiwly as possible at the same time. In the ordinary 
ilate of the roads the who^lc of these coached usually 


reach the Post-office within half an hour of each other» 
and between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning. 

The bags are brought on their arrivala mc.vScngcr 
to certain junior clerks called Tick Clerks, who take an 
account of them to see whether all are received, and to 
make a note of any that may be misi^ing, for the infurma- 
tion of the superintending president. The bag^ of caclr 
inji' coach, successively as they ari^e, are then distri¬ 
buted amongst fourteen clerks, two of whom are 
stationed at each of seven tables. The first duty*of 
these clerks is to sec that each bag is properly seej^red ; 
each clerk thcii opens the .several bags allotted to him. 
Ilis next duty is to ascertain^tluit the amount of the 
paid letters is correctly entered iipcm the bill whl^h the 
postmaster transmits from (he counti*y in each bag, 
and to f;ert?ry that he has done so by writing hi.s initials 
upoi? the bill. 1 n case of error a second clerk is applied 
fu, (o check*thcp computation, and the true charge is 
entered in a book kept for the purpose. It is al.so tlio 
duty of^tfto fourteen clerks to make transcripts in a 
hook t>f lli(^ addresses of» letters containing cash or 
IrinkeK, which the postmasters arc instructed to enter 
upon ihcir bilks. 

While the o])euers have heen thus engaged, the 
unpaid and free letters will have been undergoing* the 
process of being stamped and subsecpicntly examined, 
the itirmer as to the rates of postage taxed upon them, 
and the latter as to the number of franks, by dilferent 
persons stationed for esicdi purpose at the respective 
tables. If any overcharge or undercharge be iliscovered, 
the correct rale of postage is substituted upon the Inter, 
and an entry made of the amount of the corrections in 
1 a book kept for the purpose. 

I The business of .siam[iing ^unpaid letters is ]>cr- 
fonned by sixteen messenger*^ The p*aid letter^, when 
checRcd, as above mentioned, IwTlic opening clerks, ate 
given over to be stamped and examined by two other 
clerks. 

Portions of the letters, as tliey have undergone flic 
process of stamping and examination, are, from time lf» 
lime, dclixnvd to letter-carriers, who are emjiloxed in 
the assorting of them, which in the lir;^t place i-; 
etfected into fourteen grand divisions; iinmediiiiely 
after whicli the letters are taken by other letter-carriers, 
who sort them in divisions corresponding with (he dis¬ 
tricts of actual delivery. In the progress of this soiling, 
the letters arc sent in small parcels to the tellers, who 
cast up the amount of each parcel, and deliver a ticket 
of each charge to the check clerk. These parcels are 
then deposited in boxes provided ibr each district, and 
subsecpientli* retold by the lettvr-carrier, by vvliom tliey 
arc to be aecouiitcd ibr; and lie states the amount of 
his telling to the check clerk, to see that it corresponds 
with the tellers’ tickets. Tlie carriers ^then set out in 
order to deliver the letters; and in order to expedite 
this business u.s much as possible, a plan was first ])ut 
in operation when the New Post-office was opened 
foj* bnsiiicsH. Those letter-earners whose w^alks are at 
a considerable distance from, the office, take their 
Htations in carriages built something in the form of an 
omnibus, and are conveyed as near as possible to the 
scene of their duties. Tlie jiostmeii are packed in these 
carriages after the same principle adopted in placing 
the mail bugs in the s*dck; the man who has the greatest * 
distance to go gets first into the carriage, ^vhile he who 
is to quit it the earliest gets in the last. • 'By this con¬ 
trivance thciv is much less difierence than foi*merly 
between the time of delivenng letters at the near and 
the more distant purtii^of the town ; while the greater 
coiivenieiice afforded by the enlarged apace and well- 
considered arrangements of the new office have occa¬ 
sioned the sorting and other preliminaries to be got 
through in much less time than formerly. ** 

The rates orpostage at present payable upon inland 
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letters in tlie United Kingdom, stated according^ to the 
distal^ they ^rc conveyed, are these:— 


Fur any distance nut cxcmlin^ 15 miles from the ufFico • 
•^lere they are despueheii ..... 4^^ 

For any distance above 15 miles and not exceeding ‘JO miles, 5 


» 

i) 

9i 

^ • 9} 

« ” 
• " 

• i9 
it 


^0 f} 

80 „ 

■I‘JO 

170 

2:jo 

300 „ 

400 


:io 

G 

.50 

7 

so 

8 

l‘J0 

tf 

170 

10 

230 

11 

300 

l‘J 

^00 

n 

500 

11 


and so ki proportion. Tliese rates are for single letters. 
ilWftble and treble Ictlci’s are cliarg^ed respectively two 
and three times the amount; and when a let4L‘r wei^Iis 
one ounce it is char^'ed fouf times the rale oi* pfis0if*e 
to whicll a single letter is Ikiblc. Mi larger jiackels 
are charged in the same proportion, eiudi addition of a 
(juarter of an gflnee in the weight lendering Ikewi liable 
to an additional single rale ol^postage. • 

Until a recent period, tlie officers of the Uost-office 
were authorized to consider as a double letter c?^ery 
single sheet of paper which, in addition to its epistolary 
contents, comprised an aeeount, bill of lading, receipt, 
or any similar document; but by the act 71 fi and Sth 
(leo. iV. cap. this grievance (for so it was felt by 
the trading jiart of tlie community) was remedied; and 
a single sheet of paper, no matter how occupied, is now 
charged only witli a single rate of postage. 

In France, and many other parts of the Conlineiit, 
a mode of charging postage is adopted dilferent from 
that pursued in this country, the umcmnt being made, 
ill every ease, to depeiKl upon the weight and not upon 
the number of pieces of paper coniaiiied in the letteK 
One consequence of tlHs is to occasion the use of fery 
thin paper. 

Letters conveyed by packct-lioats from Fnglaiul are 
liable to certain rates in addition to the charge (or the 
distance they are conveyed by land: these additional 


rales arc— 

Between Holyhead and Duhlin •••••. 

,, Mdlurd and Waiorford..2 

„ Fort Patrick and Donagha«lee • # . 4 

„ Great Britain and the tslo of Man • . G 

„ Great Britain and GuoriiKey and Jersey 3 


The. rates chargeable on single letters sent from 
T.iondon to foreign parts and to our Colonial po.sscssions, 


are as follows:— 




Jf 

Franco 

I 

2 

Italy 

) 

!!• 

Tijikoy 

1 

11 

lutiiiiii Islando 

1 

11 

Ditto, by pacl^et 

.1 

2 

Sjj.iiri 

2 

2 

(ii’vmaiiy 

1 

8 

Switv.erluad 

1 

8 

RtiHsia 

1 

8 

Prussia 

1 

8 

]>i‘iiniark 

1 

8 

SwimIuii 

1 

» 

Nurway 

1 

8 

Holland 

1 

4 

Biilgium 

1 

4 


r. ff. 

To Mediterranean 3 2 

Gilmiltar • 2 10 

Ditto, via Franco .2 2 

Braztia 3 G 

Buenos Ayrofl 3 6 


tJarthajvena, 

H a van a, La O najTH, >3 0 
and Honduras j 
Madeira and Iho Ca-) 2 » 
nary Islands 

Portugal 2 6 

Ilayti 2 2 

America and the 1^ o 
West India Islands } ^ 


^he postage upon all letters intended for foreign coun¬ 
tries must be paid at the office where they are pul in, 
«otherwise4dril^letters will be opened and reiuvned to 
the writers, ^is rule does uot apply to letters sent 
to British colonies, or to any places where a British 
postmaster is stationed. 

The Post-office is empowcreil%nder various Acts of 
•Pyrliainent to ftmke up bags of letters to be .sent to 
places beyond seas at one half of the regular rate t)f 
postage. These bags are made up at the Ship-letter 
Office ill Ltflidon, and at all the ports of^tfie kingdom. 
The sum of twopence upon each letter is* given to the 


"commander of the vessel in which the letlevs are sent, 
fbr his care and trouble in (he eon\e\imi*|^. In these 
cases the letters are all put into sealed hags, luul tuv 
consigned to postimislev.s, if*to places where iheie juiy 
English cslablisliment oI‘ the kwid, and to pci sous m 
knoivn respectability where there arc not such osiuldi^lu 
meuls. Very heavy pennlties are imposed upon ilu* 
commander of the vessel in case ojf his venturing lu 
open a hug,—a circumstance which diics not appear to 
have ever occurred. 

The total number of persons employed in the bm.i- 
ness of /Iw Post-office in England, is stated, in tlie 
eighlcenth lle])ort of the Commissioners of Ue\enue 
Inquiry (made in March, 182ff), to .'unoiint to 4,9(15. 
Of these, 3,Old) persons were officially cnlrusted w illi 
the receipt ami deli\erv of letters in England, and aie 
exclusive of the persons employed in London, and of 
b(>3 deputy postmasters in Ihe eounlr}. 

• Si>iri(ual and temporal jieers, ami representatives of 
the commons in Parliuiiicnl, au* caeh enlillcd to bank 
daily ten letleis, the weight of encli of which doi's imt 
exceed an ounce, and they are nilowed to recebe daily 
fifteen letters iVee of postage, with the same limituton 
in regald to weight, • 

All the, great offieevs of slate arc likewise privileged 
to send and leeeive letters by the post free of charge, 
and (or tlie most ])art w ithout any limitation in regard 
either to the number of letters or their weight. Several 
other official persons are authorized to frank letters, but 
only on the business of their res])ective nffieca. Under 
certain limiiations, all ])apers printed by order of either 
House of PaiTiainent pass through the Post-office free, 
of charge; and il is Avell known (hat the like privilege, 
extended to the transmission of stamped ijcwspapeis. 
'fhere is not anyVegular account in evislence, hinting 
the Post-office levenno, earlier than I7‘24. In that >car 
the /nJ income of the institution was Off,330/, Its pro¬ 
gress since, stated at intervals of five years. Inis been 


bllow's, \iz. 

£. 

• 


i*. 

1720 

02,307 , 


1781 

190,513 

1734 

91,701 


J780 

.3JS,OJO 

1730 

97,250 


1704 

403,003 

17J4 

85,114 


1709 

733,1.50 

l/lo 

8 H,.32.3 


IsiU 

952,803 

1751 

97,305 


Isoo 

1,213,010 

1750 

Hfi,ll35 


1SI4 

l,5ii,l53 

I7G4 

1IG,1.^J 


1819 

1,028,533 

1700 

Jo i ,700 


JSJ4 

1,588,072 

1774 

KU.077 


1820 

1,500,317 

1779 

1;9,218 


1832 

1,-157.132 


The Report of the (’ommissioiiers of Revenue In¬ 
quiry, already n-fened to, contains wane cmio.is par¬ 
ticulars which furnir.h an idea of the extent of Ihe 
cornmiinicutions carried on through the Post-otlice of 
the British metropolis. 

The total number of letters despatched liy th(‘ mail 
coaches hi three days of thcMriontli of May, 182H, distin¬ 
guishing the letters which w^ere put into the office in 
the City from those collected in the district west ol 
Temple Bar, are staled to have been us follows:— 



Kiisf. 

West. 

Total. 

Monday, May 10 

10,ya2 

.. ]fi,4:W .. 

;t6,3«8 

W LM1 iiiisilay, — 21 

K),«H0 

.. 1.5,215 .. 

31,005 

Friday, — 23 

.. 15,901 

.. 11,821 

.30,785 

Daily Avera^o 

r7/jn4 

15,403 

3J,75(» 


The total number of letters received in Lomhm by 
the mail coaches on tlte same three days, disftng«isliiiig 
those destined for the City lioiit tlio«-c delivered west of 
Temple Bar, was as follows? 


• 

Kast. 

W'fsf. 


Monday, May 19 
Wiidnesday, — 21 

20,‘257 . 

. 17,501 


12,GI9 . 

. 10,051 


Friday, — 2.3 

.. 13,20.3 . 

. 10,871. 


• 

Daily Average 

• . 15,400 

13,107 

28,407 




MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT*. 
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111 order to found upon the fore^oing^ statements a 
calculation os to the total number of letters passing 
llirough the London Post-t)nice in the course of the 
your, it appears necessary to consider the three days 
givcik as comprehending more than one half of the 
week, since the number of letters received and des¬ 
patched on Monday coiiipri.se a great number that 
v/oiild have passeti on the Sunday had the office been 
0 ])en. 

Our space.will not admit of inserting more of these 
details from the Report. We must content i^urselvea 
with stating the amount of postages collected in a few 
of fhe piiiici]ial trading citie.s and towns of the United 
Kingdom <liiring the years 1831 and 1832:— 



1331. 

im 

Lon lion • • 

£028,611 

£037,178 

liirminghniii • 

2.1,801 

’ 28,681 

Bristol • • k 

35,070 

33,837 

Hull k . k 

15,030 

14,f303 

Leudii • . • 

20,903 

20,315 

Liverjiool • • 

70,974 t. 

70,018 

HlanchPNtttr * • 

52,320 

53,44<h 

ShetlicM • • 

11,163 ' 

11,026 

Kdinburgh . • 

42,021 

42,758 

Glasgow • • 

35,011 

35,751 

Dublin • , • 

101,529 

80,610 

Cork • • • 

10,769 

11,511 


We had intended to have tgiven some particulars of 
the Twopenny Post Branch, but must defer this to a 
future Number. 
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* • * VORACITY OF Till? ADJCTANT. 

* ONi*^of the most voracious 
ol* carnivorous birds is the 
g:i^antic Crane, or, as iUis 
callc(l*in India, the Adju- 
* (^Ciconia argafa, 

I'kmminck) ; which does 
not, however, rank in sys-* 
tcmatic arrangements as a 
bird of prey. The struc- 
Liiie of the ^t)mach in the 
adjutant corresponds with « 
tills similarity in habit, 

(hough tile solvent glands 
are diHerontly formed from 
those of any other bird. 

‘riieso glands are not 
placed round the upper 
]>()rlion of the stomach, hut 
form two circular figures, 
about one inch and a half 
in diauicier, on the fore and 
l ack part of it, each gland 
being composed of five or 
si\ cells, and these opeiyng 
into one common pipe. 

Tlic gizzard and digdst/ic 
muscle are nearly of the 
same strength with that 
of the craw, and the for¬ 
mer is lined with a similar 
horny cuticle. 



[Tha Adjutant.] 


[Febuoary 1, 1834. 


These birds are not only 
capable of digesting bones, 
IIS Spallanzani proved 
eagles and owls to be, but 
they seem to be fond oi 
them, shallowing every 
bone which they can get 
down their gullet, wliencc 
they arc denominated 
Bone-eaters. I t has been 
statcil bySirEverard Home 
that there was found in the 
craw and stomach of one 
of these birds a land tor- 
ten inches long, and 
a large male black cat, en¬ 
tire. Mr. Smeathman, to 
whom we are indebted i<»r 
.several very interesting* de¬ 
tails in natural history, 
has given an account of 
this bird, which wc think 
will furnish a good illus¬ 
tration of our subject. 
The adjutants, he tells us, 
“are met with iii com¬ 
panies ; and when seen at 
a distance, t\^ar the mouths 
of rivers, coming towards 
an observer, which they 
often do with their wings 


extended, tnay well be taken for canoes upon the sur- 
l*ace of a smooth sea \ when on the sand-banks, for men 
and women picking up shell-fish or other things on the 
beach. One of these, a young bird about five feet high, 
was brought up tame, and presented to the chief of the 
Bananas, where Mr. Smeathman lived; and being ac¬ 
customed to be fed in the great hall, soon became 
fiimiliar, duly attending that place at dinner-time, and 
placing itself behind its master’s chair frequently be¬ 
fore the guests enterecL* The servants wefc obliged to 
Avatch narrowly, and to defend the provisions with 
switches; but, notwithstanding, it would frequently 
seize something or other, and once purloined a whole 
boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an instant. Its courage 
is not equal to its voracity, for a child of eight or ten 
years old soon puts it to flight with a switch, though 


at first it seems to stand on its defence, by threatening, 
with its enormous bill widely extended, and roaring 
with a loud voice like a bear or tiger. It is an enemy 
to small quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, and 
slyly destroys fowls or chickens, though it dares not 
attack a hen openly with her young. Every tiling is 
swallowed whole; and so accommodating is its throat, 
that not only an animal as big as a cat is gul|VPAl 
down, but a shin of beef broken asunder serves it hut for 
two morsels. It is known to swallow a leg of mutton 
of five or six pounds, a hare, a small fox, &c. Ailer a 
time the bones are rejected from the stomach, which 
seems to be voluntary, for it has been known that an 
ounce or two of emetic tartar given to one of these 
birds produced no effect .”—From ‘ Faculties of 
in Library of Entertaining Knowledge^ jvsi published. 


THE « PLACE Ot FIRE/’ AND NAPHTHA 
SPRINGS OF SHIR WAN. 

The basin of the Caspian Sea is narrowed in the south 
by the peninsula of Apchcvoii, on whose southern const 
stands the fortified town of Bakaii, the port of which, 
llionglylifficult of access, is considered the best and 
safest mantqpi affords. To this circumstance the town 
owes its present measure of*importance, if not its first 
foundation. It belongs at present to the Russians, to 
whom it formed u very important acquisition; but it 
still retains the usual cbaraeteristics of a Persian town. 
About two miles to the north-cast of the towny» the 
gentle slope towards the sea of a low, rocky hill, the 
surface ot* which is composed of a sandy eartli inter¬ 
mixed with stones, is distinguished as the*“ Atashghoh,” 

VoL. III. • 


or “ Place of Fire.” . The phenomena in this spot ex¬ 
hibit in mild, and even useful forms, the elemental 
eruptions, which are generally violent and destructive. 

It is well known that a religious reverence was paid 
to fire by the ancient Persians; and this superstition is 
still retained by their descendants the Parsees, who now 
chiefly reside about Bombay in Hindostan, and at Yesd 
in Persia. These, and apparently some oth^ natives 
of Indio, make long and weary pilgrimages tcB the 
“ everlasting fire ” of Shinflan, which they consider 
sacred, and where from thirJy to forty of them may 
generally be found, subsisting chiefly on such roots os 
the neighbourhood ^produces. On their arrival they 
find several small and very ancient stone Icmqles, or 
rather arched vaujts, from ten to fificeii feet high. 
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These are enclosed by a low wsill, and sci^^e both as llic 
cJuipcls aii(f residences of tlie devotees, by wlioiii, how¬ 
ever, the centruh structure, which is the larg’est, is 
])eculiarly appropriated to religious uses. Tliis spot 
has not unapUy l)eeii compared to ii caravanserai; and 
each of the apartments is i'urnished with a fire, or, as 
Forster expresses it, “ a small volcano,” obtained by 
the ignition of th^gus which issues from the ground, 
and which is conducted to some height above the sur¬ 
face tlirough a tube or funnel inserted a few inches into 
the ground. The combustion is produced by the appli¬ 
cation of any burning substance to the extremily ot‘ the 
tube, by stopping which it is easily extinguished. The 
flame in the central chapel is, however, constantly burn¬ 
ing ; and the womhippers arc persuaded that it has always 
done so since the flood, and will do so to the end of the 
W'orld ; and that if it were extinguished in this sput it 
would immediately re-appear in another. The flame is 
not much luilike that of spirits of wine. It is of a clear 
pale colour, without smoke, but accompanied by a 
sulphureous vapour, which greatly impedes the respi- 
rution unless the head is held below the surface of the 
flame. It is for this reason probably that the funnels 
arc employed to raiso^the flame about three feet above 
the gruimd. When the flame is extinguished, a hollow 
sound is heard on applying the ear to the aperture, 
and the rush of a cold current of air is very sensibly 
felt. Besides being an object of adoration, the fire 
serves the devotees lor their simple eidinary processes, 
and enables them by its warmth to support the severity 
of the winter season in Shirwaii. The air they imbibe ! 
has however an injurious elfect on their health. After | 
a short residence they acc|uire an emaciated appearance, 
and are oppressed by a hectic cough. 

This gas seems to operate most powerfiilly within 
the enclosure, a square of about thirty yards; but it 
possesses considerable activity for nearly two miles 
amutid, and the flame is observed to be strongest in 
the most stony parts—in all which spaces, when the 
ground is turned up a little, or a perforation made, an 
air escapes which is easily kindled by the application ol‘ 
lire, and extends over any space of ground thus dis¬ 
turbed. It is hence employed to burn lime; and, in 
the houses, is used for light and fire, the ground I9eing 
left unfloored for the purpose. When tlie flame is 
W'Hiitedi one or more holes in the ground are oj)ened, 
and a tube of eane, or even paper, is inserted in each. 
Funnels of mateiinls so combustible are not injured by 
Ike flame, provided the edges be cased with clay. To 
boil water in a pot, (liree or four such tubes are usually 
employed. 

It appears that gcmcrally the application of foreign 
fire to the curreiitt of air is necessary to produce com¬ 
bustion. But at some distance from the temple, and 
almost equally venerated with the fire there, a natural 
cleft, about six feet long and three wide, burns in¬ 
cessantly ; from which it would appear that in the 
larger evaporations of the fluid spontaneous combustion 
takes place. 

In other parts of the same province are found springs 
of black and white nuphtlia, from which a considerable 
revenue accrues to (he governmeiu. The white naphtha 
is obtained in much smaller quantities than the black, 
and is of thinner consistence, and an article of nuich 
superior value; it floats thinly on the surface of certain 
fiprings or ponds, chiefly in the peninsula of Apcheroii, 
and^s collected and pVes^rved in jars. The ilussiaiis, 
Persians, and Hindoos, ^loncur in entertaining a very 
high opinion of the cordhii and medicinal virtues of this 
substatice. It is taken internally as a remedy for a 
consid^jt^de list of disorders, and is applied externally 
Ibri^lfe^^Curc of scorbutic and rheumatic pains. It also 
a very flue and durable japan, and is em¬ 
ployed to axtraci g‘rea£;e spots from* silks and woollens. 


* The pilgrims from India are accustomed to take back 
with them some of this substance as a valuable **ari(y, 
(he imputed virtues of which they like* to attribute to 
the sacred ness of the soil from which it is taken. 'J’lie 
black nu])htha, or bitumen, is produced in the same 
manner, but generally on large '“pieces of water, on 
which it floats as a scum, three or four jnclfl‘.s thick, 
add of the consistence of tar. The springs usually boil 
up about two or three feet, but in iliick w'eathL*r t!:ey 
boil higher, and the iiaphtlia then frequently overflows 
the basin, ai^l sometimes, kindling on the surfifle of 
the earth, runs into the sea, wdune it spreads flaming lo 
a great distance. As this su‘hstnno<! is generaUy ju*o- 
diiced without (he limits of the Land of Fire, it has 
obtained i^redit for such liigh ^irtnes as the while 
naphtha; but, in the genoial uses of life, it is of far 
more iinj)ortauce. Tt is collected in great quantities, 
and forms t<f the people of Bakan a covering for the 
'^flat roofi rfjf their houses, which is very durable, and 
im])enetrabl(j to the rain. H'o the ])oor people in the 
neighbouring districts it supplies the place of oil ft)r 
their lamps; and, us the country is but scantily fur¬ 
nished with W'ood, (hey use it, mingled with sand and 
ashes, for fuel. For such ])urposes it is preserved in 
jars, which are kept umlerground, al some distance 
from the house, in order to prevent the accidents which 
its snHee])tibilily of ignition might occasion. 

The reader wdll not be uniiiteresleil if we notice, In 
concliision, some phenomena in tiiis country, not alto¬ 
gether unlike those we lia\e been describing, and which 
are taken froiii the ‘ ]*hilosophical Transactions,’ At 
Broseley, in Shropshire, and about thirty yards from 
the river Severn, a spring was found, iti 171J, which 
burned with great violence, but was afterwards lost for 
severed years. The person toVlj^^ni the land belonged, 
and whose income hud been increased by showing it tu 
visiters, iij>plied liis utmost endeavours to reco\er it, 
but did ikH siicceed until May, .17 16, whcji a rumbling 
noise under ground, about thirty )iirds nearer lo the 
j river, and in a lower situation, directed him to it. 

Jt was soon nfter this, that Mr. Mason saw the well, 
and descrU)cs it as sK or seven feet wide, *10 four or 
five feet below the surface. At this point a hole of the 
snme depth had been dug to receive an earthen cylinder, 
open al both ends, and tour or five inches in diameter, 
around which ihe clay had been firndy rammed in. 
This pot contained a brown water, as thick us puddle, 
continually forced up with a violent inotiuii, greater 
than that of boiling wuiter, thoi aUcniatc rise and fall 
being about six inches, accompanied by a holhnv, 
rumbling mfise. There was luf Jippearance of vapour, 
though Mr. Mason conjectured it might have been i)er- 
ceived but for the bright shining of the sun. A candle 
was pul down at the end of a stick, and combust ion 
took place when it was lield about eighteen inches from 
the water; fhe flames darted and flashed in a ver} 
violent manner for about half a jard high, much in tlie 
way of spirits in a lump, but with greater agitation. 
The proprietor said that a tea-kettle had been made to 
boil over this flame in about nine minutes; and that he 
had left it biiriiiiig for forty-eight hours together with¬ 
out any sensible diminution. Tt was extinguished by 
placing a wet mop upon it; and on its removal, a sul 
phiireous smoke succeeded, and continued for about a 
minute. The water after the burning, andyiNTClI other 
times, was very cjold to tho touch. • 

Concerning this w^ell, a gentleman writes in 17()1, 
that when he was on the^pot, eight years previously, the 
cylinder had been taken up, or otherwise destroyed ' 
anc^ the well appeared only as a miry hole of clay 
Other w aters had been suffered to mingle with those o ’ 
the burning spring ; but though the cH'ecl was by this 
means consuM’iibly diminished, it woi} not Wholly dc- 
stioyed ; for upon the application of a piece of lighten 
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piifei;. a stream of clear flame shot up^ which soon went 
out oritself. ^ • 

^somewhat similar account of n well at Anclitf/near 
Wi«*iin, ill Lnucushire, is {jiven in the second volume 
of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions, in the year 
Rnd »n tfie ‘ Penny Cyclopiedia,’ vol. i., witli this rc- 
niarhable addition, llhat when, for the sake of cx|vji- 
^rnyit, llic water was diverted, ijynition took place as 
^helorc, on the application of flame to the earth, show¬ 
ing- Hat the combustible principle in sucli cases is not 
in the^water, but, as at the Atash^dialT, in the ^-as, 
generated within llie eifrth, which escapes at those 
jminls* 

M4NAGKMKNT OF DBAUOHt'hORSKS. 

• 

I’HK ‘ Quiirtorly Review/ No. 100, eonltiins^a very interest insr 
nrlicle on ‘ Tlie (^Ttnuu \Vateriu;;*-placc^*./•which article 
iulro'iuces to l>ie notice of tlio Eiva^lisli pidili(^!^i author, 
wl»o, if we miSake him not, has lioen a ;rroFct iiivourilo with 
them we mean Sir Francis Ifead, the well-^mown wriler 
of ‘ Rous'h Notes, taken during some rapid journeys across 
the Pampas, and ainoiU 4 :st the Andc^/ The “ rapid jour- 
tu'ys/’ wliich h<! dijscrihe'd witli unusual spirit, wore made 
on hor«%(*buck; and 1o this ad\cnturoiis traveller a ride of a 
thousand miles in eight days was little more than a gallop 
to Epsom or Ascot is to ordinary mem. Sucli an author is 
no moan authority on the subject of horses; and we have, 
therefore,, nnich pleasure in widely circulating an extract 
from his new hook, as given in the ‘ Quarterly Review/- in 
the conviction that tberi^ is much to be corrected in the 
enninioii management of the English draught horse:-— 

• With regard to the management of horses in harness, 
perhaps the mo»t striking feature to English eyes is, tlmt 
the Germans intrust the^c sensible animals with the free 
iiso of their eyes/ “As soon as, getting tired, or, as^we are 
oflon apt to terfli it, ‘4a/.J/they sec the postilion thi^niten 
them w'ilh his wlii]>, they know t)crfcc*tly well llic limits of 
his patieiu*e, and that aftiM* eight, ten, or twelve threats, 
thnif will come a bl*»w’. As thi*y travel along, one ev(? is 
ahvays shrewdly watching the driver: the moment he begins 
his s'low operation of lighting his ])ipe, they immediately 
Flac.Utm tlioir pace, knowing as well as Archinied<>s could 
have proved, that he cannot strike fire and them a1 I ho 
same time ;*oveiy movemunt in the carriage thg|’ remark ; 
iind, to any accurate ohser\er who meets a Cicriiian veiucle, 
it must ohen be perfectly evident that the poor horses know 
and feed, even ladter than himself, that they are drawing 
a coachman, three bulky baronesses, their man and their 
maid, and that to do this on allot summer s day is no joke.” 
Now, wliaf is our method? “In onKw to break in the 
animal to draught, we put a collar round his neck, a rnip- 
per under his tail, a pad ifli Ins back, a strap round his hclh, 
w'ith traces at his sides ; and, lest he should. eo that, though 
these things tickle and •pinch, they have not power to 
do more, the poor intelligent crcalmo is hlimh'd with 
blinkers, and in this fearful stale of ignorance, with a groom 
or two at his hdad, and another at his side, lie is, without 
his knowledge, fixed to tlie polo and splinter bur of a car¬ 
riage. If he kicks, even at a lly, ho suddenly receives a 
heavy punishment which he does not coinprohcnd; some¬ 
thing lias struck him and has hurt him bcveroly ; hut as 
fear magnifies all danger, so, for aught wc know or care, ho 
may fancy that the spliifter-har wiiich has cut him is some 
hostile animal, and expect, when the pole humps against his 
logs, to be again assailed in that direction. Admitting that 
in time he gets accusioracd to these phenomena—becoming, 
what we term, steady in harness—still, to the last hour of 
hiscxislenco, he docs not clearly understand what, it is that 
is ham nering him, or what is that rattling noise which is 
always al lifJljeels the sudden sting of the wliin is a pain 
with whicli ho gets but too welf acquainted, yet the ‘unde 
(lerivatur of the sensation he cannot explain—he neither 
knows Nvhen it is coming nor ^hat it comes from. If 
any trilling accident, or even in*egularity occurs—if any 
little harmlcsjf strap which ought to rest upon his back 
happens to fall to his side—the unfortunate animal,® de¬ 
prived of his eyesight, the natural lanterns of the mind, is 
instantly ailarmed; and though from constant heavy 
draught he may literally, without metaphor, be on his last 
legSf yet if his blinkers should happen ty fall olf, the sight 


in 

o( his own dozing master, of his own pretty mistress, and of 
his own fine yellow chariot in motion, would stare him so 
dreadfully, that off ho w'ould probably start, and the moro 
they all pursued him tho faster would lio lly ^ 1 am awaro 
tiiat many of my readers, cspceially those of the fawer sex, 
will feel disposed to exclaim. Why admire German Imrsy^? 
Can there bo any in ci*eatioii better fed or warmer clothed 
than our own? In black and silver harness, are they not 
ornamented nearly as highly as our.seK*cs? Is there any 
amusement in town which they do not attend ? Do wc not 
take tlieiii to the Italian 0|)cra, to balls, plays, to hear 
Paganini. &c., and don't they often go to two or three routs 
i)f a inf?lit? Are our horses ever seen standing before 
vidgar shops? And do they not go to chiuv.h cNery Sun¬ 
day, as regularly as ourselves ? Most humbly do 1 admit 
tlie foH'o of these oh.scrvations ; all 1 pei-sist in asserting is, 
that horses are foolishly fond of their eyesight; like to w’oar 
tln'ir heads as nature has placed them; and have bad tusto 
encaigli to prefer dull German grooms and coachmen, to 
our sharp English ones/' 


BALREC. 

Next in renown to Palmyra, among the mined cilioa 
of* the aiicioTit world, is liiilbec, situated in the siune 
region, the extraordinary Ihle o4* which has Iwen, to 
he first the seat of hixnry and magniflcetioe almost 
nriparalleled, and then, as if the curse of Heaven hud 
fallen upon it, to he reduced to little better than u de¬ 
solate wilderness, [t is man, however, and not nature, 
that has wrought the cluuige; no blight has seared iho 
soil or poisoned the air, but a degrading despotism has 
as elfectnally dried np the sources of social prospe¬ 
rity as if snine elementary convulsion iiud suddetily 
turned the clime of beauty cold and dufk| and struck 
*lhc teeming earth with hopcle.ss barrenness. Indeed, 
Tiirki.sh oppression has done what no nnkindncHs of 
nalure could have elfectcd. The splendours of Ihil- 
myra rose under the breath of a free coinineree in the 
midst of a sandy desert; but nothing has'been able to 
preserve that and many oilier great cities from ernm- 
bling into heaps ol’ ruins at the death-touch of the 
gloomy tyranny that now.liangs like n pall over -the 
land. 

We are indebted for the most complete account of 
Ihillil'c, as for that of Palmyra, to Mr. Wood and liis 
friends, who, after visiting the two cities, gave to (he 
public, in siiceessivc volumes, most accurate and splendid 
delineations of everything they had seen in each, ac¬ 
companied with historic nolices and short descriptions, 
ft was on their relurn from Palmyra (hat they pro» 
ceeded to Balbec, which lies almost on a line drawn 
fiom (he former city due west to the sea. It is, how¬ 
ever, a little to the north of Palmyra. Tho spot in 
wliich it is placed is in one of the valleys of Mount 
Idhanus, (the Lebanon of Scripture,) now calleil the 
Plain of Bociit, a fertile and well-watered opening to 
the sen, which forms its south-western extremity, while 
Ihilhec stands immediately under the high ground 
vvhich closes it in the opposite direction. Its breadth* 
from Mount I/ibanns to Mount Anti-Libunns, vanea 
from four to two leagues. 

Balbec is situated, as nearly ns possible, half way 
between Damascus to (he south-east and the port of 
Tripoli, in Syria, to the north-west. When Wood was there 
in 17r>l, (he place contained about 5000 inhubilaiits, 
among whom were a few Jews and Christians; but 
later accounts describe its population as greatly re- 
dtw^ed. The collection of nijsefablc huts whfch (urm 
the modern town, probably do^ not now harbour more 
than a thipisniid half-sovagc ATiihs, 

Ancient writers, in general, are as silent respecting 
Balbec as respecting Palmyra. But it is no dimb( the 
same city which Macrobins, in his Saturnalia, ineutious 
under the name of Heliopolis of Cmlesyria, thid to 
• . . Q 2 
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which he tclls^us the worship of the sun was brought, 
in very remote times, from the other city of the same 
name in Egyyit. lieliopolls dn Greek means the City 
of the Sun; and the signification of the Syriac term 
Baibcc is tiie Vale of Bal, the oriental name for the 
same luminary when worshipped as a god. It is pro¬ 
bable that Baibcc was the ancient, as it is the inoderii, 
name of the place, although, from not having been 
mentioned, like Tadmor, the old name of Palmyra, in 
the Hebrew ScriptiireR, it has come dow^n to us only in 
the form of the Greek translation, Heliopolis. 

The universal tradition of the countiy, Wood informs 
le? is that Baibcc, as well as Palmyra, was built by 
Solomon. Many stories, it seems, are told by the inha¬ 
bitants of the manner in which the celebrated Jewish 
king spent his time in this retreat. Some critics have 
supposed that some^l|uilding at Balbec may possibly be 
that spoken of in his writings as the Tower of Le¬ 
banon that looketh toward Damascus.” One . of the 
stories current on tlie spot is that the city was built by 
him as a residence for the Queen of Sheba. It is be¬ 
lieved, of course, that in this, os in all his other similar 
undertakings, the wise monarch availed himself of the 
agency of genii or spirits. 

The ruins of the ancient magnificence of Balbec do 
not present a crowd of fallen edifices, spread over a 
large extent of space, like those of Palmyra: they 
consist only of three distinct buildings, which stand 
not far from each other, in a plain at a short distance 
from the inhabited part of the town. The cut which 
we have riven, copied from a much larger cngraviiig 
in sir. Wood's volume, pmseuts a view of these builjfil 
ings, irith some others m the modern town^ as sej^; 
fiom the south. To the left of the picture, or on tha 
west, is ^l^ii^menHe' structure commonly called the 
Temple of time' ilun, with its courbf. More in the fore¬ 
ground is another smaller,but more entire temple; and 


at a considerable distance west from that, and still far¬ 
ther to the south, is a third temple, of a circular form, 
distinguishable by a modern spire, which has beeu 
erected over it, to convert it into a Greek church. A 
Doric column, a Turkish mosque, and ^ome other 
modem erections, arc seen interspersed. Surrounding 
the whole is the city wall, ten or twelve feet high, and 
defended at intervals by square towers. 

The entry to the great Teniple of the Sun is from 
the east, through a noble portico of twelve circular 
columns; and the first apartment in which the visiter 
finds himself is a magnificent hexagonal (six-sided) 
ball, ISO feet in diameter, exhibiting on all sides tiie 
remains of im architectural beauty and magnificence of 
the richest ^aracier, in the columns and other orna¬ 
ments of a circle of chambers which run around it. 
Beyond this is a still larger court of iv^arly a square 
fonn, being 374 feet in one direction by 368 in another, 
and at the farther extremity of that is the far-stretching 
pillared structure forming the pi*oper temple. As may 
be observed from the view, nine of the lofty columns 
which had composed this part of the edifice are still to 
be seen standing together. Thc\'e had been originally 
fifty-six in all, namely, ten at each end, and eighteen 
others'along each of the sides. The entire length of 
the space which they include is 28& feet, and its breadth 
157i The height, including the plinth, is 87 feet. 
Nothing grander can be conceived than the aspect 
present^ by this immense and richly^ MUtiheiited 
seen in its ftll extent. No part of the 
is perhaps more wonderful than the terrace 
or Bonbassement by wUch the whole is surrounded, 
the stones composing which are in general SO feet in 
lengjfh by 10 in breadth, and IS in height. At the west 
end are thm of the enormous length of 68 or 64 feet 
each. A freestone quarry still remains open, not far 
from the city Vgill, from which these colossal blocks 
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appear to have been hcvtn, and where ninny of similar J)ut in other respects it is cousiflerubly dilnpidnteil 
dimensions al^to be seen cut from the rock, and left than the former. In Wood’s lime, nearly aU the pillars 
reyly to be removed. Fi'oin this and other ci?cum- composing the peristyle, toji^elherwila their eniahhiiure, 
stances, Mr. Wood coiicliides that the soiibassenient of were entire. 

the temple was nevey finished. One of the stones lying Our second wocnlcut is a view of the eivculur 
•in the (juarry, which is not quite detached, is even larger temple, a small building of exquisite beauty. The 
than any of those ni the temple, measuring 70 fe^t in building itself, exclusive of the pillars by which it 
length by 14 in breadth, and 14^ in height. Its weight is surrounded, is only 32 feet in‘diameter; and ihe 
' would be about 1135 tons. height is divided into two parts, in the lower of whicli 

TJne other temple, to the south of this, is, os we have the architecture is Ionic, and in the higher, Corinthian, 
mentioned, of smaller dimensions, but as still a large The lower has been at one time converted into a G rct'k 
building, being 222 feeUin length by 1144 in breadth, church.^ The grace and lightness of the exterior of this 
Its cdlumns have been originally 34 in all, namely, 8 edifice make it a perfect gem of art. 

Til front, and 13 along each of the sides. Their height, The buildings of Hulliec arc for the most part of the 
including the plinth, is 764 feet; but thc«ground on Corinthian order. Antioch states that the 

which this temple stands^is lower than the site qf the great temple was built/hy the ttomau eiiipernr, Aiito- 
olhcr. The ornaments here arc alL likewise of the niiius Pius, in the second century ; and other circiim- 
richest description. The Turks have built two great^ stances would also leiwl to the conclusion that it is of 
square towe^ou the mins of the portico of iMs temple; this age. 



[Circular Temple of BaNMic.] 
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46 THE PENNY 

PROFESSIONS AND TRADES OF THE 
« METROPOLIS. 

1 the inquiries upon whicli the Population Returns 
lor 1831 weTe'fbiuuled, it was atlernplod to obtain an 
account of the nuiltiliirious disisions of the British 
people, accordinjr to their occiipalions. This portion 
of the Uetunis hns not yet been published. Of late 
years some very fniy)irectories have appeared; amongst 
others, ‘ l^igott s (Commercial Directory ’ for the whole 
C(mnti 7 , and ‘ Robson's (Commercial Directory and Street 
Guide ' fc»r the iiietn»p<ilis. It appeared to ns that 
some approach to an accurate estimate oi the yropor- 
tions between one employment and another might be 
Ibrmed by analysing the lists in the latter work for 
1834, of the ])r()fessional ])ersons, merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, and shopkee[»ers of this great city; and from 
this source wc have ol)l:iincd, by actual and careful 
counting, the rehulls exhibited in the following table. 
As the lists were not at all framed for the purpose to ^ 
wliicli we have applied them, the results exhibiled in this 
fable have not been obtained without much expense of 
lime and labour. It should be ineutioned lliat the 
list of tradesmen in the Directory does not profess to 
give all the establishnitiils; small shops in very obscure 
streets arc no doubt often omitted. It was sometimes 
desirable to bring under one head, details winch, in the , 
Ji'^ts, are widely separated. Tims ‘ lV>rkinen ’ have been j 
joined to* Bntehers' and * Meat Salesmenand ‘Irish, 
Scotch, and Manchester warehouses’ to ‘ Linen-*drapcrs.* 
'I'iie figures prefixed to the sex’eral items of the table 
refer to some observations, which it seemed desirable 


to subjoin. 

TaKLK op PunVKS&lOK!) ANU TUAUPB. 
Accountants 107 

1. Agents.. • 403 

2. Arcliitccts and Surveyors • • • • . ‘i05 

3. Artists 212 

4. Auctioneers and Ap()raiscr^ • . . • • 460 

EAkers.1887 

Rarristers 8ri6 

Hookkindors 246 

5. Rouksellers ...'SOS 

Root and Shi>e«makers •...•• 1490 

Browers (86 Retail, 22 Porter') .... 220 

G. Brokers. «•,,«! 809 

7 Builders, Bticldayers, &r. .1008 

Butcliers and Meat Salcsuicu . . • • 1470 

Cabinet Makers . * 552 

CarjHinlevs. • 1109 

Carvers and Cfilik'is.281 

8. Cheesenumgera.040 

Cheniista and Druggists • . , , , 615 

Cbina, CJl.iss, and Stuffordshiro Dealers • 320 

9. Couch Mulcera.264 

Coal .Mercbuiits (002), Dealers (140), and 

Factors (11) . 753 

Coopers.. . . . . 232 

Curiosity (12) and Picture (40) Dealers . 91 

Cutlers (Ifi.l) and llardwaremcii (60) , . 22.1 

Daiiymen 218 

Dentists ..120 

DUtiUeis.. • • . , 57 

Dyem..297 

0. Engineeri.HI 

11. Engravers 431 

* Factors • • • .J • « « • . • 359 

Fishmongers (285) ami Factors (30) . . 265 

Florists (32), and Nursery and Seedsmen • 01 

Fi^nrkrs (Bmss 138, Iron 55, Type 12, 

Sterentype 6) ••.•*••• 211 

/Groldsmitks.. 1^7 

12 Grocers.• 1033 
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Gun and Pintol Makers ... . 


83 

Huburdusliers.. 

€• 


« llair-ilresBeis and PcvfumeTS • , 


;i9i 

llattvrs. 


41/ • 

Hosiers. 

S 

219 

Ironmongers (153 Wholesale) . **. • 

• 

478 

13. Jewdlers • • . . • • . 

m 

3^7 

r ^ ^ 

14. Licensod Victuallers .••••«• 

• 

3C3H 

15. Liiion Drapers. 

• 

695 

Livery Stublu Koe|>or8 uiul Horse Dealers . 

309 . 

MAthernctical, Optical (G8), and Philo- 


tophk'ul IiiHtruintiut Makers . 


113 



3649 

Milliners and Dross Makers .... 


538 

Miisit Hfllers, (Pu])Uslicrs 39) . . • 


89 

? Musical lnstruuu*ut (109 l*iano-forto, 

or. 

.1.1 


Oygai^) Makers. 


195 

News-venders. 


317 

17. Oif-inen.. 


1045 

Paper-Stainers and Hangers . . , 


146 

Pastry Cooks and Conibetioners 


282 

Patentees (exclusivt* of Medicines) 

• 

95 

Piuvnbrokers. 

• 

321 

Physicians.. 


205 

18. Plumbers, Painters,and (daziers . 

• 

1041 

Poulterers ........ 

• 

161 

19. Printers .. 


4f-}l 

Saddlers • .. 


221 

20. Sculptors • • . .. 


40 

Ship (26), and Barge and Boat Builders 


CD 

21. Silk Mercers, . 


280 

Silversmiths. 


176 

Smiths.* . . . 


23S 

214 Solicitors and Attorneys . f . . 


1931 

•Stay and Corset Makers. 

m 

194 

Straw and Chip Hat Makers . . • 

% 

2H3 

83. Stationers 

m 

,5K2 

Burgeons. 

• 

1300 

Tailors .. 

• 

1965 

Tobacconists .. 


662 

Undertakers . .. 


405 

84. Watch and Clock Makers . . , , 


670 

Wax and Tallow Chandlers .... 


120 

Woollen Drapers (219), Manufacturers (14), 


and Warehousemen (66) . • 

* 

299 


1, 191 are General and Commercial, 72 E.slato and 
House, 30 East India, and 12 Eoreign Agents. 

2. 76 are Siirve\ors only. 

H, R4 of ftiis number are of Considerable disiinelion, 
viz., ‘23 as Historical and Character Painters ; 20 Por¬ 
trait; 21 Laudseape; 13 Miniature; 4 as Paiuters of 
Animals; and 3 in Enamel. 

4, 87 are Appraisers only ; 14 are also Upholsterers, 
and 37 Surveyors. 

5. This enumeration does not include 321 retail 
Booksellers, who arc Stationers also. 97 are Publishers, 
of whom 15 supply the town and country trade gene¬ 
rally ; 6 confine themselves chiefly to their own ]uibiica- 
tions, and the remainder are retail Booksellers and 
Publishers. 56 Booksellers sell chiefly modern pub¬ 
lications, and 72 deal in second-handbooks; 27 have 
Circulating Libraries, and 12 Reading Rooms. The 
Eoreign Booksellers are 21; Religious, 16jHEhAv, 15 ; 
Juvenile, 7; Medical, 6; •Scientific and Agricultural, 
3; Theatrical, 3 ; Military, 2. 

I 6. 322 are Stock ; Bill ; 97, Insurance; 172, 
Ship and Insurance; and 422, Furniture. Brokers. 

' 7j 510 are Builders, of whom 150 are also Carpenters,, 
and 76 Bricklayers. There arc 376 other Brkskittyers, 
of whom 152 ai-e also Ploaterera, and 5 Slateis.* 55 
who are exchisHrijly Plasterers, and 27 Slaters, are also 
comprehended. 
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8. 23 are Wholesale. Tliere ore, besides, 398 Grocers* 
wlio^rc olsc^Chccseinonp^ers. 

0. There ale besides 108 iimiiufacturers of of 
oo«6'hcs. 

10. Of this number 19 arc Civil Engineers: 9 arc 
also Machinists, aiii 14 M ill-wrights. 

* 11. 6 are II istoycal; 15, Wood; and 53, Seal En¬ 

gravers. 1.56 are also Printers, and ‘21 Knamcllei^f 
“• #12. 59 are WMblesale ; 398 arc also Chccscinong-crs, 
^ and 1323 Tea-deal el's: but there arc bcsidc.s 84 uliolc- 
sulc Tea-dealers, 83 dealers in Tea an^l Coffee only, 
and ‘i^ dealers in Coflee only, who are not coininc- 
hendci^l in the amount. * 

13. Most of the Goldsmiths, 39 Silversmilhs, and 1:2 
Watchmakers, arc also Jewellers. 8 wholc;ji;de, and SI 
working, Jewellers are included in the eimiiieralion. 

14. it is curious to remark the uniformity ol‘ J.idndon 
There arc, for instance, King's Arirlf^, 90 ; King’s 

lieads, 73 ; fted Lions, 74 ; Crowns, 70 ; ^^ipcs, 6*i ;* 
Coach and Iforses, 60 ; Shij)s, 49 ; VVhite Horses, 47 ; 
&c, 

15. 3 are Manufacturers ; 16, Wholesale Dealers ; 
79, Manchester, Scotch, or Irish Warcliouses; 78 are 
also Haberdashers. 

K). 1200 are General Merchaiils; 4, Oporto; 36, 
Jlnssia ; 7, Turkey ; 3, East India; 35, West India; 
60:2, Coal; 459, Wine; 404, Wine and Spirits ; 230, 
Timber. 

17, 515 arc also Colourmcn; 86, Grocers; 6:2, 
Italian Warehousemen ; and 35, 'fallow Chandlers. 

IS. 157 are Painters and Glaziers only. ’I’hc amount 
is exclusive of 97 Painters and Dccoialors, 51 Painters 
and Grainers, 10 Herald, and (5 Sign Painters. 

19. 50 are Cop])er-plTile ; 42, Lithographie; 3, TVTusic; 
and 3, Silk Printers. #33 are Stalioners also. # 

20. About 18 of the number are much distinguished. 
There are also 5 makers of figures in Plaster of Paris, 
and 2 in Wax. 

21. 39 arc IManufactnrcrs: 60 are also Lineiidrapers, 
and 31, Haberdashers. 

22. There, are besides 82 Proctors, 38 Notaries 
Public, and lit) Coineyancers, 

23. 324 are also Hooksellcrs, and 29 Ilookbiiiders. 
14 arc Law, and 35 Fancy Statiniiers. 

21. 13 are Chronometer-makers, and 25 are oxelii- 
si\el\ Clock-makers. There are besides 159 who maim- 
faclurc the dillerenl parts of watches, and aic not 
included. 


CASPAR HAUSER. • 

Many writers on the iiitellecliud nature of* man have 
attempted to supply a chapter for which hnmaii ex¬ 
perience allonfed no materials, by coiijecluring what 
would be the condition of a being soclndcfl, from 
infancy to xoutli, from all knowledge of the external 
world, and IVom all intercourse with lii.s speejes, and, 
therefore, destitute of the common experience, the appe- 
tite.s, and the acqnireifients, which result from the eir- 
ciiiustanecs in which a human being is usually plaecd. 
The probable character of his feelings and perceptions, 
on viewing the glories of nature which he had ue\cr 
witnessed, and his scusalioiis amidst the business and 
forms of life of which he had no previous notion, allbrde<I 
inaLler<;.r‘^ery interesting speculation. The stale of 
man, excliuldB from social intercourse and education, 
is perhH]is partially exhibited in such histories as tliosc 
of Peter the Wild Boy; but Bie subject, as a whole, 
is now redeemed from speculalioii by the history of 
Caspar Hauser. ^ This history is not only of siirpasjing 
interest in itself, but, in the ]H)int of view wc have 
stated, is of such iinporlaiice, that the information it 
affords luftst always hereafter occupy tjmt place in the 
history of man which conjecture has hitherto supplied. 


An exceeding curious account of this remarkable being 
•has been translated from the Gerimin of Anselm von 
Feuerbach, and to this we arc in<K.‘bted fnr the infor¬ 
mation which we purpose* to lay,before our leiKiers, 
referring those who desire further iiifonmiliou to the 
work itself for many iutcresting details which our limits 
will not include. 

On Whit Monday, the ‘26lh Ma\> 1828, u cili/cn o| 
Nuremberg, in Bavaria, was proceeding from liis house 
to take a walk, when, huppenitig to look around him, 
he perceived at a little distance ii young man in the 
dress da peasant, who was standing in n very singular 
posture, and, like an intoxicated person, was endea 
\o\iring to move forward, without being able either to 
stand upright or to govern the inoxotnent of his legs. 
On the a])proach of the eiii/etl the stranger held out to 
him a loiter directed to a military otlicer living in Nu¬ 
remberg. As the house of tliis person lay in the di- 
reclion of the citizens walk, he took the youth tliither 
with him. When the servant opened the door, the 
stmng(M* advanced with the loiter in his h:ind, with the 
following wordsAc sochtenc mnelit ili wsihu, wLe 
mei Vottu wlihn is.” 'J’lie vuriotts (pieslious <»f the 
servant, -as, hat he wanted? vvijo he was? vvljonce he 
came?—he appeared not to underslaiid, and answered 
oidy by a repetition of the same words. He seemed so 
•nmch fatigued that he could scatcely be said to walk, but 
only to stagger; and he pointed to his loot with tears, 
and a counlenniiee expressive of much pain. As he 
appeared to be also sulfering IV*mu hunger and (hirst, a 
small piei.‘e of meat was handed to him; but scarcely 
had the first morsel touched his li])s when he shuddered, 
the muscles of his face were seized wit It eouvnlsive 
* spasms, and he spat it out wiili great abhorrence. Me 
manifested the same aversion after he had lasted a few 
drops of a glass of beer which was brought to him. 
But he swallowed with greediness aiul satisfaction a bit 
of bread and a glass of pure water. In tlie meantime 
all attem))ts to gain an^ information concerning' his 
person or his arrival were entirely fruitless. He seemed 
to hear without ,understanding, to see without per¬ 
ceiving, and to move his feci without knowing how to 
use them for the j>ui pose of walking, liis language 
consfslcd mostly of tears, moans, and nninfclligible 
sounds, mingled with the words which he tieipiently 
repealed,— “ Bout a wiilm, wic inei Votta wiilm 
He wa.s hence soon rcgaidetl as a Kind (4’savage; and, 
in e\j)ec(atiou of tin* captain's relurn, was eoiiduetcd to 
the stable, where lie iunncdialely stretched liim.H'lf (j^ 
the straw, ami fell into a ]nofound sleej). When (he cap¬ 
tain came home, several hours afier, the boy was with 
immense dillieully awakened. He then regarded the 
blight colours of the. otiicer’s nnifoiiu with diildisli 
satisfaction, and began to repeat his Renta,” &c. 
to which, and his few other articulate expressions, he 
attached, as was aftci*wards discovered, no particului 
meaning. They were only sounds wlncli had been 
taught him like a parrot, and which he uttered as the 
eoiiinum expression of all his ideas, sensations, and 
desires. 

The letter addressed to the captain aflbrdcd no dis 
tinct information concerning this singular being. I 
stateil lluit the writer w*ds a poor day-labourer with a 
I'uniily of ten childi*en. The beaver had lieeri left in his 
house the 7th October, 1S12, and he htul never since 
been snfiered to leave it. A Christian education had 
been given to him, and lie had been taught lo^ead and 
write; and as he wislied to bi*onie a trooper, anu the 
writer found it difficult to inumtaiu him longer, he liiul 
brought him to Nuremberg and consigned him to the 
captain's protection. Tlii. letter, nuuiilestly Jeslgned 
to mislea<i, was vvr'ttVii in Genimn, ami concluded with 

* toMiuib tu iaiply, J will bu a (iv trufJ|»w) 

my father was . 
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this heartless expression,—“ If you do not keep him, 
you may rid of him, or let him be scrambled for/’ 
Jn a Latin postscript, evidently by the same hand, 
tliougli the writer professcs-to be a poor girl, it is stated 
that the lad was horn April 30, 1812; that he had been 
baptized; that the application was for his education 
until he became seventeen years old, and that he should 
then be sent to ihe 6th Chevaux-leger regiment, to 
which his father, men dead, had belonged. 

Under all the circumstances, the captain thought it 
best to consign the stranger, and to leave the solution 
of the riddle, to the city police. On his arri^l at the 
guard-house, the usual oflicial questions were put to 
him, to which and all other inquiries he gave no other 
reply than witl\ his usual unmeaning Rcuta,” &c. 
He exhibited neither fear, astonishment, nor eonfosion; 
blit rather showed an almost brutish diilness, which 
cither leaves external objects entirely unnoticed, or 
stares at t^em without thought. But he was continu- < 
ally pointing, with tears and whimpering, to his feet, 
which, with his awkward and childish demeanour, soon 
excited the compassion of all who were present; for, 
iiaviiig the appearance of a young man, his wdiole con¬ 
duct was that of a chi^ld scarcely two or three years old. 
The police were divided in opinion whefber to consider 
him as an idiot or as a kind of savage; and one or two 
expressed a doubt whether under this appearance soni^ 
cunning deceiver might not be concealed. Some one 
thought of trying whether Jic could write, and placed 
materials before him, witli an intimation that he should 
do so. This, appeared to give him pleasure; he took 
the pen, by no means awkwardly, between his fingers, 
and wrote in legible characters the name “ Kasper 
Hauser.’* This circumstance strengthened the im-c 
pression of his being an impostor, and he was, for the 
present, consigned to a tower used for the confinement 
of rogues and vagabonds, in the short walk to which he 
sank down, groaning at almost every step. 

The structure of Caspar Hauser’s body, which was 
stout and broad-shouldered, showed perfect symmetry, 
without any visible defect. His face was, on his first 
appearance at Nuremberg, very vulgar; when in a state 
of tranquillity, it was almost without expression; and 
its lower features being somewhat promiiient,^ gave 
him a brutish appearance. But the formation of his 
face altererl in a few months almost entirely; his counte¬ 
nance gained expression and uiiimi^jj^^ the lower part 
of his face became gradually less prominent, and his 
earlier physiognomy could scarcely be longer recognised. 
Tlis feet, which have no marks of having been ever be¬ 
fore confined by a shoe, w'ere beantifully fonned, and 
the Bides were as soft as (he palms of his hands. His 
gait was, property speaking, not a walk, but rather a 
waddling, tottering, groping of the way—a painful me¬ 
dium between the motion of falling, and the endeavour 
to stand upright. The smallest impediment in his way 
caused him often, in his chamber, to fall flat on the 
floor; and for a long lime after his arrival he could 
not go up or down stairs without assistance. He 
scarcely knew at all how to use his hands and fingers. 
Where olhera applied but a few fingers, he used his 
whole hand in the most awkward manner Imaginable. 

Ill a very short time Caspar Hauser ceased to be re¬ 
garded either as an idiot or an impostor; and ihe 
mildness, good-nature, and obedience which he exhi¬ 
bited, ])recTuded the idea that he had grown up among 
the beasts of the forest." Yet he was so utterly desti¬ 
tute of words and conceptions, so unacquainted with ihe 
common objects and dai(Jr occurrences of nature; and he 
showed such an indifference and abhorrence to alt the 
usual customs, conveniences, and necessaries of life; 
and evinced such extraordinary peculiarities in his 
mentid, moral, and physical existence, that it only re¬ 
mained to coiyecture that he had. been .kept f n a state 
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I of utter seclusion and imprisonment during the former 
ortion of his existence; and now appeared a monstrous 
eiiig, only beginning to live in the middic of h£ life, 
and who must always remain a man without childhood 
or boyhood. 

Caspar then became an object qf great curiosity and 
interest, and was visited by hundreds of persons^ During 
tl^^ night he lay upon his straw lied; and in the day 
he sat upon the floor with his legs stretched out before., 
him. He could be persuaded to take no other food 
than bread and water. Even the smell of most of thc^ 
common articles of food was sufficient to inaku him 
shudder, or still more disagreeably to affect him; and 
the least drop of wine or coffee, mixed clandestinely 
with his water, occasioned him cold sweats, or caused 
him to be •seized with vonnting or violent head-ache. 
When he saw for the first time a lighted candle placed 
before him, be was delighted with ilie shining flame, 
and unsuspectingly put his fingers into it; but he 
quickly Tlfew them back, ciylng out ^nd weeping, 
Feigned cuts and thrusta were madei ,at him with a 
naked sabre, in order to try what might he their efiect 
upon him; but he remained immoveable without even 
winking, or without appearing in the least to suspec^t 
that any harm could thus be done to liim. When a 
looking-glass was once held before him, he caught at 
his own reflected image, and then looked behind to find 
(he person whom he supposed to be concealed there. 
Like a little child, he endeavoured to lay hold of every 
glittering object that he saw; and he cried when he 
could not reach it or was forbidden to touch it. He 
was in possession of only two words fiir the purpose ol 
designating living creatures. Whatever appeared lo 
him in a human form he called^ without any distinction 
of sex or age, “biia;” and Jo every animal that lie 
met^ with, whether quadruped* or biped, dog, cat, 
goose or fowl, he gave the name of “ ross,” (horse), 
lliis word, indeed, appeared to fill by far the greatest 
space in his vocabulary, which contained scarcely half 
a dozen words. He often repeated the word with tears, 
and in a plaintive, beseeching tone of voice; and wIumi- 
ever any trifle, a riband, a coin, or a little ]^icture, ^\as 
given to him, he cried “ Ross! ross!” and expressed by 
his looks and motions a desire to hang aii these pretty 
things upon a horse. This suggested to a police soldier 
the idea of giving him a wooden horse for a plaything. 
’J'he possession of this toy seemed to effect a great 
alteration ia Caspar, lie lost his insensibility, his in 
difference, and his dejection, and conducted himself as 
if he had found an old and long-desired friend. From 
that time lie had ample employment in decorating, 
caressing, feeding, and dragging his horse to and fro 
by his side, without changing his usual position on the 
floor. He never ate his bread without first holding 
every morsel of it to the mouth of some one of his 
liorses,—for more were given him,—nor did he ever drink 
water without first dipping their mouths in it, which 
he afterwards carefully wiped off. When the keeper 
endeavoured to make him undjrstand that his wooden 
horses could not cat, he thought he had sufficiently 
refuted him by pointing to the crumbs that stuck in their 
mouths. From this and many other instuiiccs it 
manifestly appeared that ideas of things animate or 
inanimate, organic or unorganized, or of Avlnit is pro¬ 
duced by nature or formed by art, were all strangely 
mingled together in the mind of this poqi*victim of an 
extraordinary cruelty. * 

[To lie oontinned In llie next Nninlier.] 
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[Ghlamy|)honi9 Truncatus.] 


The Clilaniyphonis Truncatus, or Pectiichia^o, is a 
little animal belonp^ing to the order edentator^^ji order 
which includes mammalia destitute of incisor teeth, and 
sometimes of teeth altogether. The first ^tailed ac¬ 
count we have of the chlamyphorus is given by Dr. 
Harlan, professor of 'comparative anatomy to the 
Philadelphia Museum ;• who, however, Ihid only the 
opportunity of examining an imperfect specimen. 

The animal is a native of Chili, where, like a mole, 
it burrows in the rich soil of the valleys, living for the 
most part underground, in quiet seclusion. Concealed 
in its subterranean retreats, it is regarded by the natives 
as a curiosity; and, indeed, independent of its being hid¬ 
den from observation, as it seldom visits the surface, at 
least during the light day, it appears to be extremely 
rare. Its food, so far as we are a.ssured by its dentition 
and the imperfect accounts received respecting its habits, 
is insectivorous, and doubtless consists of such as like 
itself inhabiting the soil beneath the surface, become 
the objects of its pursuit without calling it from its 
obscuritj. .I^ight is most probably the season of its 
activity, and ^f its unfrequent visits to the upper 
world.” * 

Few animals with which we are acquainted are better 
qualified for a subterranean ifiode of life, or better 
ibmished wills the means of ** prospressing ” through 
.the soil, or forming galleries and cnainbers. Hie ^ 
of the head, and the whole of the upper surface ,of 
the body, are covered with a thin shell o(a consistence 
between horn and leather, divided, by ifttqrsecting fur- 
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rows, into a series of hands or strips, each strip being 
itself made up of fifteen or twenty plates of a square 
form, except on thahead, whicii is covered with a single 
plate composed of a mosaic-work of rounded and irre¬ 
gular portions. This horny covering or shield is no^ 
fixed by the whole of its inferior surface to the iiitcgit- 
menis beneath) is the case with the armadillo, but 
merely rests on the back, free throughout, “ excepting 
along the spine of the back and top of the head; being 
attached to the back, immediately above the spine, by 
a loose cuticular production, and by two remarkable 
l)ony processes oh the top of the 09 frantU (bone of 
forehead), by means of two large plates which arc 
nearly incorporated with the bone beneath; but for 
this attachment, and the tail being firmly curved be¬ 
neath the belly, the covering would Ik* very easily 
detached.” The extremity of the tail is formed like a 
paddle. The whole surface of the body is covered 
with fine silk-like hair, (of a delicate straw colour,) 
longer and finer than that of the mole, but not so 
thick. The anterior of the chest is large, full, and 
strong; the anterior extremities short, clumsy, and 
powerful.” The hand, which is amazingly tlyck and 
compact, is fiirnished with fivejpowcrful but comprised 
nails, which, arranged togeth^ in their natural situa¬ 
tion, consHtote one of the most efficient scrapers or 
shovels which can be possibly imagined; and e^mrcssly 
adapted for progression under ground, but in an ^uai 
ratio ill-fitted for celerity on the surface. Tho hind 
legs are^ comparatively weak, the feet being long and 
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somewhat resemWin/? the human; the toes are fur- 
nislied with fenall fluttenerl nails. Sig;ht is but a second- 
rate seiise^ os it regards its importance in the economy 
of an animal 'Jiving in darlcness beneath the ground ; 
—the organs of vision, therefore, are almost ns little 
developed as in the mole, being very mimite, and 
buried in the long silky iur; by vvliich the circular ori¬ 
fices of the cars are also equally concealed, 'i'hc head 
IS almost conical iu its figure, going olF IVoin a broad 
base to a pointed snout, liiniished with an enlarged 
cartilage, as in the hog, and doubtless for the same 
puriMise, of grubbing and burrowing for food.*. Jn ac- 
curaance with the details of external configuration the 
skeleton is equally indicative of the creature’s habits. 
The skull is firm, and prevented from being pressed 
upon by the shield, which rests on two solid projections, 
as seen in the annexed sketch. The bones of the fore 
limbs are thick, short, and angular; the scapulae broad 
and strong; the ribs thick, and capable of resisting 
great pressure. The hip-bones are of singular construc¬ 
tion, and admirably formed for protecting the in¬ 
ternal organs from injury. Such is an outline of the 
structure and habits of the chlamyphorus, an aninud 
which, though bearing in some points a close analogy 
both to the mole and the armadillo, yet possesses cha¬ 
racters so exclusively its own, as to render it one of the 
most interesting and remarkable of modern discoveries 
ill zoology. Of this rare animal two specimens alone 
exist, one in the Museum of Philadelphia, the other, 
whose skeleton is ]ierlect, in the Museum of the Zoo- 
logpical Society of London. 



[Skull of Chlani}'[)liorii«i. two*thirds of the nntaral sise.] 
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CASPAR HAUSER.—No, II. 

[Continued from No. 119.] 

As soon as it was discovered that Caspar Hauser was 
mo other tlian a grown infant, who had yet to learn to 
speak, act, and fibscrve, he was removed to that part of 
the prison lower in which the keeper and his family 
resided. In this siftiiation his education began, and his 
first tulor was the gaolers son, a little boy who was 
eleven years old. He became greatly attached to 
Caspar; and the nalnral pride of superior knowledge 
made it a delightful task to him to teach a robust 
youth, so much his senior, how to speak. The burgo¬ 
master of Nureniburg and Professor Daumcr soon 
interested themselves in Caspars education. To the 
house of the burgomasTcr he w as taken almost daily for 
the purpose of instruction, and he wna finally consigned 
altogether to the cave of the professor. This change 
was chiefly effected by the representations of the writer of 
the work from which our account is taken, wlio visited 
(’aspar about a mouth after lie was first found, and 
who became convinced that he would either die of a 
tieicvou^ fever or be visit’d with some attack of insanity 
or idiocy if some chang^were not made in his situation: 
for it was mauife;d that; the unaccustomed jmpressioiw 
of light and the free air,—the strange and often painful 
•J^ingliftg of various images which continually flowed 
>0 his senses,—the effort* to which his mind 

was incessantly stimulated by the thirst for knowledge, 
labouring, as it were, to fasteii upon, devour, and 


absorb into itself whatsoever was new to him (and 
all things w'^cre new): all this was more tl^an his 
body,.and delicate, yet constantly excited, nerves could 
bear. Such was the irritability of his frame that what¬ 
ever forcibly stimulated his curiosity, attracted his atten¬ 
tion, or which he made a strong effort to comprehend, * 
affected him witli convulsive spasm.s, by which'his face 
wj!L.< distorted, and his whole body affected, particularly 
his arm and hand. 

When tlie writer saw him, his playthings had ceased 
to occupy much of his attention during the di^. It 
was merely his evening occupation to pack them away, 
and his morning employment lo arrange all hia (pys in 
a certain order upon a bench, and to stick to the walls 
with his sabva, which was as tough as glue, sheets of 
coloured pictures, as high .as he could reach. Then 
and 'afterwards, a most surprising and inexplicaldc 
property of this young man was his love of order and 
cleanline^^ which he even carried to ifie extreme of 
pedantry. Of the many hundreds of trkles of wJncii 
his little Imusehold consisted, each had its appropriate 
place, was properly packed, carefully folded, and 
ey.stematical1y airangefl. Uncleanliness, or what lie 
considered such, whether in himself or others, was an 
abomination to him. 

When visited by strangers, he .showed nothing like 
shyness or timidity: he met them with confidence, and 
seemed to rejoice in their visits. Those whose dresses 
exhibited the most vivid colours or glittering ornaments 
obtained his first attention. When a person was 
introduced to him by bis name and title, Caspar was 
accustomed to go up close to him ; regarded him with 
a sharp, staring look; noticed every particular fea¬ 
ture of his face successively With a pcnctnitlng, rapid 
glaive; and at the last, collected nil the clitfcrent parts 
of tfie countenance, which at first he had gatliered se]v.i*. 
ratcly, and piece by picct*, into one whole. He con¬ 
cluded this ceremony with repeating the name of the 
person exactly as it had been mentioned (o him; and 
now he knew that person, and as experience afterwards 
proved, he knew him for ever. 

It is highly interesting to trace the qdienomoia 
which were exhibited when the jiliysicivl senses ot 
this young man began gradually to awake from their 
long torpor to the pcrccj)lioii of external objects. It 
was not before the lapse of several days that he began 
to notice the striking of the steeple clock, and the 
ringing of^Hie hells. This threw him into the greatest 
astonishment, which at first *was expressed only by 
his listening looks, and by the spasmodic motions of 
his countenance, succeeded Ity a stare of benumbed 
meditation. Some weeks afterwards a nuptial proces¬ 
sion passed under his windows with a band of music. 
He suddenly stood listening, motionless as a statue; 
his eai-s and eyes seemed continnally to follow the 
movements of the sounds as they receded more and 
more ; and they had long ceased to be audible to others 
while he still continued Iminoveably fixed in a listening 
posture, as if unwilling to lose*the least vibrations of 
these notes. He was once, at a military parade, placed 
very near to the gmat regimental drum ; and he was so 
powerfully affected by its first sounds as to be imme- 
<liately thrown into convulsions, w'hich rendered his 
instantaneous removal necessary. 

Caspar was remarkable for the extreme susceptibility 
and acuteness of his physical senses flnlil after the 
period when he had been brought to cut meat. The 
following obseix'ationjL appear to refer chiefly to the 
early period of his residence with Pmfessor Daumer:— 
lijs hearing was exceedingly quick. liVhen taking a 
walk in the fields, he once heard, at a comparatively 
great distance, the footsteps ot se^Tral persons, and he 
could distingitish these persona from caclt other by 
their walk, * Perceiving, on one occasion, that a blind 
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man evinced greater powers of hearings than himself, 
he ODservedy 1 ;lmt his hearing had formerly been more 
acij^e; but that, since he beg^n to eat meat, hb had 
been unable to distinguish sounds with so much nicety 
as the blind man. ^ 

• Nothing made his new mode of life more unpleasant 
to him than the Sense of smelling. What to 4 % is 
, ^eijiirely scentless# was not so to him. The most de- 
^licate and delightful odours of flowers were felt 
^by him as insupportable stenches, which painfully 
alTectffd his nerves. Excepting the smeli of bread, and 
of certain condiments used in that to which he had 
been &customcd in his prison, all scents were more or 
less disagreeable to him. When he was once asked 
which of all other smells was most agrecal)le to him ? 
he answered, “None at ail.” His walks and •rides 
were thus rendered very unpleasant by dealing him near 
to {lowcr-gur|}ens, tobacco-fields, and nut-trees. 
could distinguish apple, pear, and plum *tTees from 
each other at a cr>risidera 1 »le distance by the smell of 
their leaves. The dilferent colouring materials used in 
the painting of walls and furniture, and in the dyeing 
of cloths,—the pigments with which he coloured his 
])iclurcs,-■’llic ink or pencil with which he wrote,—all 
things about him,—produced effects upon his sense of 
smell which were disagreeable or painful to him. The 
opening of a bottle of* Champagne was sure to drive 
liirn from the table, or to make him sick. What wc 
('all unpleasant smells were perceived by him with 
niueli less aversion than many of our per^mes. The 
smell of fresh meat was to him the most horrible of all 
smells. 

As to his sight, there existed, in respect to bifn, no 
twilight, no night, no^darkne^ss. This was first noticed 
by remarking that, at night, he stepped every where 
w'ith the greatest confidence, and that, in dark places, he 
always refused a light when it was offered him. In 
twilight he even saw much lietter than in broad day¬ 
light. Tims, after sunset, he once read the number of a 
house at the distance of a hundred and eighty paces, 
which, in daylight, he would not have been able to dis¬ 
tinguish so far off. Towards the close of twilight, he 
once pointed out to his instructor a gnat on a very dis¬ 
tant spider’s web. It has been proved, by experiments 
carefully made, that. In a perfectly dark uight, he 
could distiuguish different dark colours, each as blue 
and green, f rom each other. M. von FeiiInMich relates 
that, recollecting the .well-known account given by 
Cheselden of a young man who bad become blind 
but a few days after *his birth, and waf ^restored to 
sight by a successful operation, he felt (fesirous of 
instituting a compariscni between his perceptions and 
those of Caspar. In one of his visits to the tower he 
accordingly directed him to look out of the window, 
which affoided the prospect of a beautiful landscape in 
all the glory of summer. He obeyed; but he im¬ 
mediately drew back with visible horror, exclaiming, 
“ Hgly! ugly !” and tihen pointing to the white wall of 
his chamber, he said, “There are not ugly.” To the 
question. Why it was ugly ? no other reply was made 
but “ Ugly! ugly V* M. von Feuerbadi, however, pre¬ 
served this incidirat in his memory; and, on a future 
occi^n, when Caspar’s mind had much advanced in 
cultiviBtiott^lie took occasion to recall the drcumstance 
lo his recollection. He replied, “ Indeed, what I then 
saw was very ugly; for when I looked at the window, 
it always appeared to me as^if a window-shutter had 
- ^een placcd^closc before my eyes, upon which a wall- 
ainter had spattered the contents of his di^rent 
rushes, filled with white, blue, green, yellow, and red 
pint, all mingled together. Single things, as I now 
i^e things, I could not at that time recognize and dis¬ 
tinguish from each other. This was Skhocklng to look 
at and, besides, it made me fee! ai^ous and uneasy, 


7 >e<iauBe it appeared to mo as it my window had been 
closed up with this party-coloured slnuteT, in order to 
prevent me from looking qut into tRe open air. That 
what I then saw were fields, hills, and’ bouses; that 
many things which at that time appeared to me much 
larger were, in fact, iiuich smaller, while many other 
things that appeared binaller were, in reality, larger 
than other things,—are fuels of wlii^i I was ahenvards 
convinced by the experience gained during my walks. 
At length I no longer haw anytliiug of the shutter.*’ 
To other questions, he replied, that iu the beginning 
he coulcl not distinguish lietween what was really round 
or triangular, and what was only painted as round or 
triangular. The men and horses iepieseiited on sfiecfs 
of pictures appeared to him precisclj' as the men and 
horses that were carved 011 wood but he said that, iu 
the packing and unpacking of his things, he had soon 
felt a ^ifieience; and that afterwards it had seldom 
hapi^ened to hiiii (o mistake the one for the other. 

Of his astonishing memory, which was ns quick as 
it was tenacious, C'aspar gave the most striking proofs, 
but its strength dccliueil aftciwards ]urL;isrl\ iu the 
proportion tliat it was enriched, and us the lulumr ot 
his understanding was increaBed? 

“ His ohedictice to all those iiersoiis who )i;id accpiired 
paternal authority over him was iincoiulitioual and 
boundless. That the burgomaster or jirolessor hiul 
said so, was to him a reason for doing or oinitliiig to 
Jo anything, which was final, and totally exclusive ot 
all further qiicsiions and cnuHiflcralious. Yet, in his 
opinion, this submission to the anihority of olliers 
referred only to what he was to do or not lo do, and it 
had no connexion whatever with his knowing, hdiev 
ing, and judging, lieforc he could acknowledge any¬ 
thing to be certain and true, it was necessary that he 
should be convinced; and, indeed, that Ijc sliouhl be 
convinced, either by the intuition of hi?^ senses, or by 
some reasoning so adapted to hix |)uv\ers t)f comprehen¬ 
sion, and to the scanty acqttiremeuts of his almost vacant 
mind, as to ap\)ear to him lo be stliking;. Whenever 
it was impossible to reaefi his niiderstundmg by any ol 
these ways, he did not, indeed, contradict the a .serlioji 
inadk, but he would leave the matter undeeidt d, niiiil, 
as he used to say, he had learned more. VViieu he was 
told, among other tiungs, of the impcMuhiig; winter, 
and that the roofs of the houses and the streets ol‘ the 
city would then be all while,—as while as fhc walls ot 
Ids chamber,—he saiil that this would be very f)retiy, 
but plainly insinuated that he should imt believe Tl. 
until he had seen it. The next winter, when the first 
snow fell, he expre.ssted great Joy that the streets, tlie 
roofs, and the trees were now so well painted ; and he 
went quickly down into the yard lo fetch some of tiie 
white paint; but he eoou ran to his preceptor with all 
his fingers stretched out, crying and bawling out ^ that 
the white paint had bit his baud.’ ” 
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A WISH. 

MufB be a cot beside the hill, 

A hum ohaU soothe my cor; 

A willowy brook that turiiN a mill, 

With many a fail shall hngur near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 

Shall twitter from hn clay-hinlt nest, 

Oft shall the pilgnm lilt the latch, 

And share ray meal, a welcome guciit. • 

Around my ivj'M rorckshall sjuing 

IRach fragraiit flowerlthut drinks the eJew; 

*And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

Iu russet gown and aproii bhio. 

The village church among the trees, 

Where first our marriii;ce vtnrs were 
• With merry peels bhal) sucll thw 

And iwint with Isucr spire to hcavt^n. 

* 0 • Ponnus. 
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CATHB])RA](i‘or iUAIBNS. 



^ [W«it Front of tho (kitmint of Amieni.] 

The Cathedral of Anueiis'has always been accounted -litweu, of Rheiuts, and of Lyons, the Sainte Chaoelle 
oi;e of the chief glones of^otbic architecture. It was at Paris, the church of Sft Nicaise at Rheiras, and that 
«|Mdad.at the time wh^ in France at least, whatever of Notre Dame at Nantes. All these fanuAu strucktres 
Eiiirht be the case in Ruffland, that style had reached were^coinpleted, we believe, a considerable time before 
ito hiffhAt perfection, notify, the early part of the tho close of the thirteenth century, and they were most 
thirtMatil .centuiy. To ttos rarM are to be ^erred ,of them began, a few years before or atHu ets com- 
aU |li8x^^u^i,gnMUeat works of toe. same kmdiii that meacwevl..,, . * 

fcinj^m: among others, thp cathedrals of Paris, of From the eitiQoidiiiaiy tichaesf and beanty die- 
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played in these buildings, nothing of a chlmctei^llinHar 
to H'htch, is contend^, was seen in England till 
nearly a hundred years later,—-a very powerful argii- 
mftfit has been deduced in refutation of the notion of 
some writers, that what is called Gothic architecture is 
^ of Enfflish origin. * So far, it is said, is this iVom being 
the case that, if th^ comparative state of the art in the 
two countries at the same date is to be taken as eviSibce 
• otf* which borro\9ed it from the other, it is impossible 
% not to admit that France must have been the fore¬ 
runner and teacher of England. It woyld appear that 
the only way in which this argument can be met, is by 
questioning the fact ujion which it is founded; and 
accordingly it has been asserted, that Salisbury and 
other English cathedrals, built in the thirteypth century, 
exhibit as advanced a styles as those of the same age in 
Prance. Afler all, neither of the theories which*make 
the one of these two countries to hftve^ borrowed its 
Gothic archiiecture from the other is altqgpther fred 
from difficulties; and probably the truer supposition is, 
that both derived the art frSm some third quarter, or, it 
is even possible, from two perfectly distinct quarters, and 
that it was then carried forward independently in each. 

One of the most able expositions and defences of the 
opinion, that the English Gothic is of French origin, 
is contained in a work entitled, An Historical Survey 
of (he Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, by the Kev. 
G. D, Whittington,' published in 1809, after the death 
of (he aiitbor, under the care of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The views maintained in this work are supported by a 
reference, among other edifices, to the cathedral of 
Amiens, and by au elaborate comparison of it with that 
of Salisbury, which was begun in the same yeaf, and 
also completed nearly Within the same space. ' 

The present is the^hkd cathedral which is rcc^ided 
(o have been erected at Amiens, the two former having 
been successively destroyed by fire (tlie common 
catastrophe of large butldiiigs in those days) in 1019 
and 1218. The zeal of Bishop Evrard, however, who 
presided over the see when the latter of these two 
calamities occurred, did not permit him to lose much 
time in making preparation for the erection of a new 
and more spleii^d church; and, after money had been 
collected by every available method for the pious work, 
the building was begun in 1220. It was zealously 
carried on by Evrard and his successors, till, having 
been finished in all its material parts, it was con¬ 
secrated in 1269, in Ihe time of Bishop BeiWnnd d’Abbe- 
viUe, the fifth from iis«founder. The ornamental part 
of the work, however, it woidd ap))ear, continued to be 
carried on for nearly twenty years after tHls. date; and 
the two great towers over the west front are stated not 
to have been erected till the following century. There 
are some versM, in old French, inscribed on the pave¬ 
ment of the nave, which state that the main part of the 
building was the work of three successive architects: 

* Moistre Robert de Lusarche, Maistre Thomas de Cor- 
mont, and Maistre Regnault.’ 

The structure is in#the customary form of a cross, 
cotdposed of a nave and cboir in the one direction and a 
transept in the other. Both the nave and the transept 
are furnished with aisles, and there are double aisles on 
each side of the choir. The following are the principal 
dimensioiiB, as given by Mr. Whittington in French 
of wmeh contains about Ih Euglish inches); 
—length from east to west, 415 feet; length of the 
transept from north to south, 182 feet; breath of the 
nave with its aisles, 78 feet 9 inches; breadth of the 
transept, 42 feet 9 inches. ^ 

The extevAal appearance of this magnificent bnilding 
presents a striking combination and harmony of tiold* 
ness and lightness. The windows are ranged' in two' 
tien, and are of so great height and .breadth, beings 
divided from each other only by narrow batCresses^' 


1 that, to adopt Mr, Whittington's expression, no wall, 
^properly speaking, is visible anywhere; the pile is all 
window. The buttresses stand outMistlnctly from ihe 
line of the building, and shoot up.iiito pinnacles almve 
the commencement of the roof. When Mr. Whitting¬ 
ton visited Amiens, in 1802 or 1803, the original 
stained glass was still in the witubws, and he describes 
its effect as exceedingly beautiful ^ but later authori¬ 
ties speak of this ornamental accessory as having been 
now removed. 

The only considerable extent of solid masonry is pre- 
senteddby the west front; and this is magnificent in the 
extreme. Our engraving is taken from an original draw¬ 
ing by Mr. W. Froine Smallwood, who has delineated 
most of the other representations of continental build¬ 
ings that have embellished our publication. There are, 
it will bo observed, three great entrances, the central one 
of which in particular is of colossal dimensions. The 
entire breorlth of the exceeds 160 English feet. 

“ This front exhibits,” says Mr. Whittington, the 
most gorgeous dm))lay of statuary; armies of saints, 
prophets, martyrs, and angels, line the door-ways, 
crowd the walls, and swarm round all the pinnacles; 
nothing can be more rich.” Tb? wall is so deep as, in 
each of the doors, to admit of eight parallel rows of 
statues running up and ribbing the arch. The execu¬ 
tion of many of these figures evinces great talent in 
the artist, and a correctness of taste wliich we do not 
often find in Gothic statuaiy. In the south porch there 
are also several fine statues. We give below a copy 
of one representing the Virgin and her Child, which, 
both in outline, expression, aitiindo, and drapery, 
possesses a Hirnplicity and beauty that would do honour 
to a better school. 



CVirfiii Md Child, Aiom BcnA Poreli.] * 

Above the central door lis a noble circular or 
madiigarwindow; others, similar to which, ornament 
the north and south terminations of the transit. The 
towers over the extremities of the west front are 
eadi of the helglit of 210 French, that is, about 230 
Engliiti, feet. There is besides a wooden spire over 
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ihe intersection of the nave and traniept; but it does^ 

not claim milch admiration* 

The view on en^erinpf the church is in the highest 
degree strikin*g and splendid. Owing to the organ 
being placed over the west end of the nave, the whole 
extent of the interior opens at once on the eye. The 
unusual loftiness of the roof^ which is about 146 
English feet from the pavement, adds powerfully to the 
effect. The arches, which unite the rows of columns 
on each side of the nave, arc also very high, and 
l^ave a most majestic air. Hows of chapels, rich with 
sculpture and other decorations, display ihemsStves on 
each side, amidst the blaze of light that falls from the 
spacious windows. But the crowning ornament is a 
scini-^circular colonnade, penetrated with lancet-shaped 
arches, which terminates the choir, and is of course full 
in view. The choir,” says Mr. Whittington, is 
superb ; it Is paved with fine marble, and angels, lean* 
ing forward from every pillar, support the lights; at 
the termination, a mass of clouds, with gold ra^s burst¬ 
ing tbrth, has an exciting effect.” The length of the 
choir is 130 feet (French), and between it and the 
nave there is an interval of 18 feet. The Lady Chapel 
beyond the choir is 4i>4eet in length. 

Some of tlie monumental sculptures are worthy of 
obsenr'ation—one particularly, in the choir, in which 
there is a representation of a child weeping. There 
are also on each side of the grand entrance the tombs 
of Bishops Evrard and d^Abbeville, the founder and 
finisher of the cathedral, with their figures in brass. 
Among the relics preserv^ in the choir are shown what 
are called the bones of St. Firmin, the founder of the 
see of Amiens, about whose icra, however, there is a 
good deal of diifereiicc among the authorities. Some 
say he lived in ihe first century; while others assign 
him to the third, or even the foiurth. They used also to 
sIjow here the head of John the Baptist, which was 
alleged to have been brought from Constantinople about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. At the Revo¬ 
lution, the culhodral of Amiens was pillaged of all its 
more valuable ornaments; but the fabric was saved 
from injury by the spirit of the mayor and the inhabi¬ 
tants, who armed themselves in its defenee wlien it was 
about to be attacked. * 


THE BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

Thebe interesting records can be considered only as 
approximations to the truth; for even if we did not 
Ikiow previously how unauthcntic are the sources from 
which they are compiled, the bills themselves bear upon 
their face the inu^( obvious evidence of their unprofes¬ 
sional origin. Yet it must be confessed that there has 
been a rapid iinprofctnent in them, indicating to a 
certain extent the diffusion of medical knowledge. 
They no longer Udl us, as they formerly did, that some 
Xjersons die phmct-Blriick, or that others arc carried off 
by headmouUhhoi and horsashochcad : and the insertion 
of diseases formerly passed over in silence shows not 
that the diseases are new, but that a little more tact in 
the discrimination of maladies has been communicated 
even to the uneducated. ' 

The Bills of Mortality are a part of the domestic 
history of Uie years to which they belong ; and the pre¬ 
valence of some diseases, such as dysentery and scurvy, 
IS an infallible proof of the fiHh and wretchedness of 
the population which is swept away by them. It is 
comfionty stated by historians that the plague has 
never appeared in London since 1665 ; and they attri¬ 
bute Us permanent absence to the great fire of the fol¬ 
lowing year, which, by destroying tlie city, foreed, as it 
tii^ citisens to rebuild it in a more salubrious as 
1^1 OSA more commodious style. * But, though we do 
pil^md to deny the advantage producedoby this 
njppalWBt esilaiiiftyi yet troth comj^ls us to state that 


'the plftgne did appear afjter 1666, and in some years 
carried off several hundred person^. This f^t can easily 
be ascertained by ajiiy one who will iakd Uie trouble of 
iiiapecting the Bills of Mortality foi^tlie twelve or fif^an 
years following ihe Great Plague^ Instead, however, 
.of dilating on the curious facts with which the old 
Bills are replete, we will ooiiteut oprsejvcs at l)reseut ^ 
witll]^ few cdiservatious on the last annual Bil], which 
comprehends the deaths that occurredf'from the 11th of 
December, 1832, to the 10th of December, 1833. They . 
amounted to ^6,677, being about 350 less than the 
christenings during the same period. The most fatal 
disease in the list is consumption, whieii is staged to 
have ciiTiied off 4355 persons. This number, though 
large, is stDg.ller in proportion to the total deaths than 
we have been accustomed 4o expect; for the deaths 
from bonsumption in London have long been estimated 
at a fourth of*tlif whole, and in some years have ex¬ 
ceeded tliy proporUon: thus in 1799 they were 1 in 3*8, 
and in 1808 they were 1 in 3*6. Every onC knows that 
slight cases of this disease^ are beuefited by a removal 
to a warmer, and especially a more equable, climate 
than our own. Matleira most perfectly answers both 
these conditions, and is consequently the fittest resideuce 
for phtlnsical patients. Some places, which were long 
but undeservedly recommended, such as Montpelier and 
Marseilles, are extremely inferior to many warm and 
sheltered spots in England; for example, Torquay in 
Devonshire and Hastings in Sussex. 

Age and debility are said to have carried off 295*2 
persons. This is always the most inaccurate item in 
the Bills; tor although debility accompanies the majo¬ 
rity of serious diseases, it can scarcely ever be fatal of 
•itself: and the number of thogle who die of old age 
merelfr, that is, of a gradual dtet^r of the vital powers, 
without any special disorder of a single organ, is so 
small, that 52 would l>e much nearer the mark than 
2952. TVo thousand one hundred and jbrty deaths 
are ascribed to convulsions; these occur most frequently 
in young children, and hardly ever take place without 
some im|X)rtaiit derangement of a principal organ, as 
the brain or alimentary canal. Dr. Durwin*'Buj)po.sed, 
with great ingenuity, that convulsions are not a disease;, 
but a natural effort to relieve disease by getting rid of 
an accumulation of nervous irritability. 

Asthma is stated to have destroyed 1265; but though, 
strictly Bpeaking, this term can only be applied to diffi¬ 
culty of brecfilhing occurring in paroxysms, in oixfinary 
language it is used for almost my chronic* disease at¬ 
tended with ^ort breath; no confidence, therefore, can 
be placed in uie Bills in this parficular. One thou.saiul 
one hundred and fitly deaths are ascril>ed to cholera. 
It is probable (hat many of those attributed to inflam¬ 
mation (2607 in number), as well as to* inflammation 
of the towels and stomach (499 in number), were in 
reality caused by the Asiatic cholera. Only 574 deaths 
are set down to small-pox, a disease which, forty years 
since, destroyed between 4 and 5000 annually in London. 
It has been the fashion of late to4alk with great distrust 
of vaccination, as if it had become an exceedingly 
dubious preventive; but to what can the dinuiiisheil 
mortality be attributed, excepting to tlic cow-pox? 
Tvro things, however, may be conceded. first, that re¬ 
vaccination, as it never can be injurious, so it may ofien 
be commendable; and secondly, that it wm^id to desi¬ 
rable to obtain a fresh supply of matter ftom the cow, 
as it is highly probable that the virus may have been 
weakened by its transmission through a host of human 
beings. This experiment appears to have been tried 
with success hy Mr. Maepherson, at Moorshedabad in 
Bengal, in the autumn of 1882. The symptomatic 
fc\*pr was more violent than usual, and the natives in 
consequence fek more confidence in the cfficaCy of this 
little operation. But five deaths are ascribed to dysen- 
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tery, aii4 four to hydrophobia; the fomisr iimmie on^ 
can^d off^ its ^thousands in this town, while the Utter, 
thoug^h very rare, mi^ht be supposed to be ex^edingly 
coArnon, from the fear with which it inspires many 
sensible persons. M. Buisson has lately stated to the 
^Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, that he has dis- 
coveredT a cure for hydrophobia. It consists in the use 
of the vapour-bath, which he has tried in nuMSliftus 
•iirstances,. and wiAi only one failure. Tt remains to be 
%seen if his remedy will succeed in the hands of other 
praolitioners. Five deaths are recordeci to have taken 
place from excessive drinking; but this is merely a list 
of those sots whom liquor deprived of life immediately 
having bereft them of their senses; for, if the 
tnilh were known, half the cases pul dowp to dropsy, 
diseased liver, &c., might be fairly charged to gin. 

' ' * % t 

THBL INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. i 

The Indian? of California may, without Jnjustice, be 
classed lower in the scale df mankind even than the 
Esquimaux. Equally inanimate and filthy in habit, they 
do not possess that ingenuity and perseverance which 
their northern neighbours can boast; sullen and lazy, 
they only rouse themselves when pressed by want; and 
in the settlements of the missionaries, called Missions, 
where the cravings of hunger and thirst are satisfied, 
coercion alone goads them on to labour. i 

The men are large but not muscular, nor of a 
manly appearance; their c/implcxion is very dark, and I 
their features partake of the negro cast; the hair is 
long, but not coarse. The women are also large, their 
limbs and features regular, but not handsome: they 
perform all the houselmlrl work, and are quite slaves 
to the other sex. BoUi %cxes tattoo, but withouti any 
regular design in the marks on the skin ; they perforate 
the lobes of the ears, and wear in them pieces of wood 
four to six Inches in length, ornamented with feathers ; 
their head-dresses and waist-belts are also adorned with 
decorated wood and pieces of bone, teeth of animals, and 
mother-of-pearl. They use no pottery, or earthenware, 
but work baskets so dose as to contain fluids. Bows j 
and arrows are their only weapons;—they are of fir, and i 
slightly made; but, to give toughness to the bow, which 
is about three feet in length, the back part of it is 
strengthened with a glutinous composition of deer- 
sinews. The arrows are about the same length, very 
slender, and armed ut the points with Sbiall pieces 
of flint jagged at the edges. 

The use of the (enmcaj^ or vapour-balh, which they 
are passionately fond, is peculiar to this part'of North 
America. It consists of a structure of mud, the floor of 
which is sunk Jrom four to five feet below the surface 
of the e^rih, of a circular form, about fifteen or 
eighteen feet in diameter. Besides the entrance, which 
is pi’ovided with a short passage to check the too ready 
admission of the externd air, there is a small orifice in 
the lop to allow of the escape of the smoke from a fire 
kindled in the centre of the tcmiacal. Around this fire, 
and with their feet towards it, the Indians lie wrapped 
in their thick woollen blankets, and continue so till the 
whole frame is reduced to a nervous debility by ex¬ 
cessive pempiration: in this state they quit their warm re- 
^1 remand plunge themselves into a stream of cold water, 
near wKieh are careful always to place their temlscal. 

The Indians pay their adbratinns to an evil spirit, 
who is supposed to preside over every thing, and whose 
displeasure they wish to avert A>y worship. This spirit 
is Iwlieved t<^ be supreme, and unassisted in liis office 
by any inferior agents; They have a full convicticgi of 
a future existence, and. expect to enjoy happiness after 
this life jn some delightful Island in the sky, which 
happiness, being measured by their prefent ideas, con¬ 
sists in sensual gratification. Imn^iately aft^ the 


breath has left the body, fhe corpse is burned without 
Woving It ftom the spot; end, as lhcii»huta are not 
of laborious structure, they share in the conflagration. 

The number of petty tribes is almost countlesj^; and, 
what is singular, lumost every tribe speaks a language) 
or perhaps dialect, which is not understood by tlic rest! 
Some dialects have the harsh sound of the Esquimaux, 
the words generally terminating fAr, uks while 

others are soft and full of vowels. 

Their huts are formed of stakes driven into (he 
ground, jO^ncrally circular, and thatched with straw: 
facilitymf construction being desirable, on account of 
the tribes frequently changing their stations. From 
the vermin which abound in these rude dwellings, it 
becomes necessary to fire them occasionally. Although 
the country is overrun with horses, the Indians make 
no use of them. 

THE VILLAGE OF BROEK 

[From a Cnrregpondcnt.j 

There is one particular village in Holland (where all 
villages and towns are very clean) remarkable even in 
that country for its excessive cleanliness, and for some 
other striking peculiarities;—tins is Broek, which is 
situated at the distance of a pleasmit morning's excur¬ 
sion from Amsterdam. Although so near to that great 
city, it does not appear that it has been often visited by 
foreign travellers. I went (here, however, and though 
I met with little I could recommend to the unqualified 
imitation of Englishmen, I was so much pleased with 
the strange novelty that reigned throughout the place, 
that 1 would point it out to all future tourists who 
may have a few hours to spare; and think a brief 
description of it may possess some general interest. 

The journey from Amstenlam is, as is so usual in 
Holland, an amusing alternation of land and water 
conveyance. Starting from the city, I crossed its i>ort, 
and then, after riding a liltle on terra firiba, embarked 
on the new grand canal, df hicii the industrious-spirited 
Dutch finished not long ago, after prodigious labour 
and expense. I was conveyed along tliis great canal 
(cut in order to render the navigation from a ])art of the 
Zuyder Zee to the port of Amsterdam at once more 
speefly and safe) for somewhat more than half an hour, 
when I again set foot on dry land, at a little village 
curiously built along one of the banks of the said canal. 

From this village, a truly Dutch scene presented 
itself: there was a very wide expanse of pasture-land of 
the most vivid green,—even greener, I should say, Ihuiw 
our fields in England or Ireland,—and as flat, in every 
part, as a billiard table. Smaller canals, ditches, and 
here and there lakes or large pools, where several of 
these threads of water seemed brought to a head, tra¬ 
versed or broke this even ground. The colour of all 
this inland water, which for the most part is salt or 
brackish, was a dull oUve-green. Numerous herds of 
the finest and fattest cattle I ever beheld roamed over 
these wide pastures. 

Not many years ago, the whole this rich plain was 
laid under water, villages ana communes, among 
whom it was divided, could not, unfortunately, agree as 
to the proportion of money and labour to be paid by 
each towards the repair of a great dike or embankment, 
which protected them all equally from inundation. Tlie 
dispute was maintained so obstinately by all parlie.s, 
that recourse wa» had to law; and, while advocates 
were debating, the sea, becoming impatient,* cn^ed 
without further ceremony, ar^ put an end to the suit, 
by demoIii$hing llie dike alfogcther, and rolling its 
waves over an immense extent of ridi pasture. Tlie 
damage thus sustained was enormous. The embank¬ 
ment, which hod only required repairing, was nof to be 
raised anew; but, with true Dutch iicrsevernncc, it 
wim raised. The plain was recovered, and now the 
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pastlirelt proilMis %M|l(d to Ito sIhi^ finer ever. ^ 
It is record^, to the honour of the inhabitants of tho 
village of Broek^tWho were among the suiferers, tbat^ 
at this/peao^ «f calw»it>V whjjn ail fheir j^gjiteurs , 
required attd' reedved assistance trom govemmeiii, or*| 
from subscriptions made by the public on their ))chalf) 
^hey (the people of Brock), in consequence of their 
superior industry pnd economy, stood in no need of any 
such aid, and had the spirit to reject it when it was 
offered them. They even did more than this; for they 
contributed, with their own funds, to the collection 
made throughout the kingdom of Hollands for tha 
benefit of those whose grounds had been inundated.*/ 
To continue my journeyat the village on the grand 
canal, where 1 l|nded, I was offered the conveyance of 
u carriage to Broek; but finding that the distance was 
short, I preferred walking. In little more than an hour 
I reached a collection of the cleanest and most brightly- 
coloured houses that eye can behold, They were not 
crowded togelhcr, but stood at considenible distances 
from each other, with gaidens, flowering orchards, and 
walks between them. At least two-thirds, of these 
houses wei-e scattered round a small lake, the colour of 
whose waters was the some dull olive green I have 
uli'endy mentioned. This was Brock. From the open 
m^niter in wifld the villhge is,built, it looks much 
latmr, aiid p place of greater po|]^Iation, than it is in 
reality.* . 'On luqiiiiy, I found that it did not contain 
more tUn BOO * 

On eutaiing what seemed the principal street, (if 
street it iplgfhC be called,) which a prolongation of 
the mathematically straight road, with.a. sleepy canal 
on Ane side of it, by Whieh I had come, I found the 
grdwd hot mac^ainiaed or paved witii oii< 

eij^r side as lu England, but covereil all over with 
fine, polished stones, and bricks of differ ent 

laid almoft with the ii(iiiliiiin .. 

wd kept dew ronetant manual labour. 

\ »'i the houses? To have an idea 

mjSBt ftney Ingroup of children’s doH- 
^onsj^ new, Without a spot of soil upon them, 
—and br^tas ttey the toy-maker's 

hs^;-c^d '(l^yon can) imagine these dilated to full 
sizel inhiddted by men, women and children, and* sur¬ 
rounded by gardextSf gEovcp imd j?aaale« Each house is 
painted esternaltfwitfaWious andtarigfat cdouro that are 
renewed once e\cry year at least, and the roof is covered 
with varnished tiles as lucid as mirrors. . Before each 


hoiLse there is a small space, corresponding to the little 
■^ailed-in garden so commonly found in front of houses 
ill England; but at Broek this space is not filled with 
green turf, and plants or flowers, but is occupied by a 
pavement, composqdt of variously ctdouipd stones and 
flints, which am so disposed as to represent in mosaic 
shrubs, flowers, aud other natural objects. Something 
of this sort of mosaic is found in the ruins of the 
ancient city of Pompeii, but in the courts, and within 
the walls of the houses;—here, however, it is fairly in 
the streets. Nor is tliis all: beside the door of each 
house at Broel/there are seats made of beautiful foreign 
woods, and finished as elaborately os our drawing-room 
furniUirc. The street doors, the window frames, the 
eaves, are all made of similar materials and equally well 
finished. The mosaic pavement in front of the nouse, the 
scats, the doors, and the otbur objects exposed externally, 
aremostcarefUlIywashedandpoUshed every day. Atthe 
threshold of the rouse, the visiter finds a pair of slippers 
to aaplaSe the boots or ebpes he may nave worn in 
coming and miglA soil the spotless purity that 
r^poB irithin. It is related with satisfaction of the 
fllte l^hroeror Alexander of Russia, that when, out of 
he vimted Broek, he readily complied with the 
iMtadt w thf place and took off his boots before he 

II ^ A a 4^ ^ 
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* ThQjtfoor ^ tbc^roq^R is fenerailly b^ilaid with bihek 
and yellow marble, so placra as to vary the cojpara. 
The principal apartment is almost always ornamented 
with seiripture in low relief. But it is when jrou 
descend ftoBk what mi|;ht 1>e cdbsidemd Incrc Uate 
rooms, or apartments kept cxclu«ivcly for show, or 
grand occasions, and when you examine the sommonr 
sit^in^^om, ^ b^'Chamber, the kitchen, the sculler}', 
the (teiry, the stable, that the marvelhitis, and, indeed, 
over-scrupulous neatness and cleanliness of the people 
of Broek strike you with their full force. To make use 
of a commotf expression, you might, indeed, cat }our 
dinner off any part of either of those places: ^WlMre- 
ever I turned my eye in them 1 saw iiotliifigTiut 
was clean, bright, and polished^ as a mahogany table 
or a marMe slak The nicest'English kitchen, the 
cleanest English dairy, or stable, would look dingy 
and dirty in poP'parison. In some instances this over- 
scrupuIuUsness was carried to a degree that api>e8rcd 
ridiculouSfj^at least to me. In the kitcli^u there was 
a copper levtr to turn on warm water to wasli dishes, 
&r,, which lever was kept as bright as a new lialfpenny, 
and the part exposed (o the touch of the hand covered . 
with a hoilowed piece of fine wood. In the stable 
where cows are regularly housed, and curried and rubbed 
down with all tlie attention we pay to blood horses or 
to pet riding ponies, the toils of the cows were all 
turned up, and secured to the luAers of the roof by 
means, of strings. 

The gardens of these houses atounded with the 
rarest flowers; they were also ornamented with works 
of art, much more singular than tastefid. - I saw red 
lions, bine tigers, yellow foxes green hares, white 
crows, grottoes iucrusted wills shells, Chinese vases, 
moving Mupdariiig, and other wliimsical automats 
whicn^re evidences of we^tlrihfiusj{.i”nbi fii . 
The whole appearance of tho village of Brook, of its 
houses and accessories, had, in my fancy, much .of a 
Cbiueso or Jt^aneso character. What I was told of 
ihe retiring, exclusive character of the inhabitants also 
seemed to recall those distant parte of the world. The 
people of Broek intermarry with one another, and 
rarely with those of any other district. Thej^are little 
disposed to sociability, even among them^ves; and 
seldom ipve dinners, or any other j^tte^taiiunfi nu. I 
must’'nicntibn, however, io their credit, that, until 
lately, there was no inn in tlieir villagt*, and that they 
entertained, in their private houses, and with great 
hospitality, any stranger that went among them. 
There is now a small inn at Bfeek where the traveller 
be Bccdmmodnted. To ploys, coffee-houses, and 


can _ . . 

sudi places of amusement, they show an nwreion. 
Their industry is entirely agricultural, or rather that 
of gracing and rearing cuttle. They are sober, steady, 
economical in their htmits of life, and, almost without 
an exception, rich« 

But I hove yet to mention one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary customs of the people of Brock. They never 
open the principal apartment of ^leir house, which is the 
most fin^fumalted,except atthe baptism, the marriage, 
and the death of «• member of the femilyat all other 
It is abnost hennetieally closed, aud kept os it 
were sacred. ^ 

What the printing-press did for the instruction of th^ 
masses .in tlie fifteenth contury, the printing-machine is 
ddng in the nineteenth. Booh represente an tern in the 
diAttion of knowledge; and each may be taken as a symbol 
of tho intoltectiud chaTactgr of tho age of its employment. 
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At cne time the London Pishmoiigera appear to article in the uncured statei the great trade must ncces- 
havG been the uealtMest and most powerful of the sarily be in that form of tt which admits of being pn^— 
City Companies. Or|ginMly they formed two great served for a length of timSi md in that way ot being 
bodies—the Salt-Ashnmngers^ who were iutorporated carried^ like other merchandiM, to the^ most distant 
]|y letters patent in 1433, in the reign of Henry VI.; parts of the country, or to foreign countries, 
and the Stook-fishmongers^ incdi|>otrated by charter After the Reformation, the legislature attempted to 
from Henry VII. in 150d. Like other crafts, how- do what the Church had formerly done, in encouraging 
ever, the ftshmongers certainly existed as a civic the use of fish as an article of among the people 
association long before the earliest of those, dates, generally. A eurious act of parliament was passed in 
In ancient tiroes the consumption of fish in England 1563 (the 5th Eliz., c. 5), which provided “ that, as 
was undoubtedly much greater in proportion to the well for the maintenance. of shipping, the inefease ot 
population than it n^w is. long as the Catholic fishermen and marinera, and the repairing of jwrt- 
religion prevailed, an abstinence from fiesh was ob* towns, as for the sparing and increase of the flesh 
ser^^ed by all ranks for a considerable p^t of the year, victual of the realm, it shall not be lawful for any to 
and fish were of necessity consumed to a large extent, eat flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays,—unless under 
just as they still are in the Catholic countnes of the tlie forfeiture of 31, for each offence,-^xwpting cases 
vjCngtlBent, where at this day the' produce of our New- of sickneto, and abo those by special licenses to be 
foundland ft|hery finds Hs chief market. As in these obtained.” For thm licenses peers were to pay to the 
countries, however, so in Chtholic Englandr—thc great poor 1/. to. 8d.; knlgbls end their wives Ito. 4d.; and 
consumption waS of dried and salted fah. The names other persons 6». 8d, Even^the license, howevej, md 
of the two old London companies are aii evidence of not permit the purchaser to ittt beef on the finrbidden 
^this. It would have been quite impossible in those days, bu^ only mutton, or other kinto of flesh. It is 
days for many parts of the country to have obtotned a added, “ But because no person wall imsjudge the 
Biiffident supply of any other kind; and, inde^ even intent of this statute, be it enacted, that who^r sh^ii 
now a regular supply of fresh fish could not be gene^ by preaching, teaching, writing, or open specqj, notiiy 
rally commanded. Although London *and some otoer that any eating of fish, or fiirbearing of flesh, mentioriea 
large towns consume considerable^ quantitien or the , in this statute, is ot any necessity for the ser^ng of me 
\oi. Ill, ^ I 
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soul of maa,«or that it Is the service of God, otheniri 9 e> 
■ than as other politic laws are and be, then such persona 
sliall be puuUUecl as sprcaelers ot false news ou^ht 
to be.” By a subsequent statute (tlie.ft7th Elizabeth, 
c. 2), the prolubiiion a^'ainst eating flesh was limited to 
Saturdays; but it was still comniancled that no vic- 
tiuillers should seli flesh either on Pridoys or Satur¬ 
days, or at all during the season of Lent. 

These regulations must have tended to keep up 
iiiiiong the people their old habit ot* living to a con¬ 
siderable extent upon dried and salted fish. ^Mcan« 
while the two city companies ha#l been incorporated 
into one by Henry Vlll., in 1535, under the title of 
“ tfie Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery of 
Pishmongers.” Tliwa united, they form the fourth city 
cutiipany, standing immediately after the Dmiiers’, and 
before the Goldsmiths’. ' 

In 1750, Mr. Tomkyns, the clerk of the Company, in 
addressing Frederick IMntse of Wales On his aamission 
as a fVecMiian, said, 'Hus Company, Sir, is famous for 
havijig had near threescore lord mayors of the city of 
London, besides many of tlie most considerable mer¬ 
chants and eminent citizens, free of it.” At one t>eriod, 
^so great was the iufluelice of the Company, that it gave 
to the city six lord mayors in the space of twenty-four 
years. Of these t)»e most famous was the lust, William 
Walworth, who, in 13S0, slew Watt *** SmithfiekI, 
at the head Of 90,000 rebels. For this achievement 
Walworth was knighted by the king, Richard II.; 
and, according U> a ODtiunon, though somewhat doubt¬ 
ful, tradition, the dagger was adde^ to the City arms. 

All this glory, however, seems to have brought upon 
the Fishmoager^ not a littie envy and hastility from their 
fcllow-citizeiis. Walworth was succeeded in the mayor¬ 
alty by the ceiebprated John of Nortlminpion, who pro- 
i’osSed himself the advocate of violent changes, and who, 
hiwl he presWed over the city in the time of Watt 
Tyler’s insvtrreeikni, would have boeu much more likely 
to join the rebeki than to Cill their chief. John of 
Northanipioii (knoWn also W the popular aliases of 
(hiiiibcrtowu and Tfoubktown) was a dra[>er, and, as 
sue|», no friend of the Fishmongers. Availing himself 
of llie power which his place gave him, and als^ of 
oumities which had long existed between certain other 
cotii|>uuies atid this prosperous trade, he appears to 
ha%e set himself not merely to dirninisli their weight 
and importance, b\it to lay his rivals entirely prostrate, 
lie not only got the king to allow foreigners (as 
ftrangors, or persons not freemen, used to be called) to 
sell fish in London, in violatiouof the monopoly which 
the Company of FisJwpojigers had long enjoyed; but, 
according to Maitland, he compelled tint ^otopany ‘♦to 
acknowledge that their occupation \m no craft, and 
therefore \inworthy of being reckoned amdng the other 
mysteries.” It was declai-cd that, for the future, no 
lord mayor should be chosen from the Fishmongers. 
However, Troubletown s term of authority having 
ended, the Company was restored, by parliament, to all 
its old rights and privileges, the right of holding courts 
fur the trial of eoin]>laints alone except#. It waft 
directed that all cases which had formerly been decided 
in the Company^ court should, for the future, be 
brought before that of the Lord Mayor. 

Before the Salt-fishmongers and the Sto^k-fish- 
iiiongers were united, they had no fewer than six halts, 
each having oUe in the thwe streets then princlpidty 
inhibited by the ittetifibersi)f the trade; namely, Thamea 
Street (anciently colled Fishmonger Row), Old Flrii 
Street, and New jPteh Street. Oh their inwjrporatlon 
into dhe society, they chose fbr their common hall one 
rf ttieir^ two houses in Thames $treet, which we are 
been given to Hiem i‘n the reign of Henry VI., 
by Jo&n Cornwall, Lord Fjpmhope: Thin Old 

hoWeverf vrus deseed kt theOre&i Fm; 


and soon after' a new hall was erected on the same site, 
from a design by Sir Christopher Wren: It was a 
handsome and snowy structure. Maitland, w'riting 
about the middle of the last ceiitiiVy, says, The front 
next the Thames, which has been ^lately repaired and 
beautified at a very extraordinary expense, ext^eeds # 
every,tb*ng of Us kind in this city, «niKl yields a most 
graceful and pleasant prosj^ct, witfh a magnificent 
double flight ci’ stone stairs on the wharf.” A view df' 
this building is given in Mr. Brayley's ‘ J^oiidiiiianu,’ Vol, 
H., as it appeured in Jtuie, 1S27. Soon after lliaif date 
it was taken down to make room for the aj)pruaclies to 
the New London Bridge; and a very splendid new hall 
has since been erected a little to the west of the place 
where its predecessor stood. Our engraving preseiUs 
a view of it as seen from "the street and the river; 
and a full dcscriujLion of it may be found in tlie ‘ Cmn- 
riajaion to the Almanac’ tor 1834. It stands between 
I Thames Sti1;et and the river, immediately^ the west 
of the elevated road Icadhig^to the bridge, to the level 
of which the main part.of the building is raised by two 
lower stories; the im^erinost disposed into cellars, 
warehouses, and shops, and the higher into odice.s and 
other apartments tor the use of tlje Company. TIkj 
superstructure com me iices about five or six feet abo^e 
the level of the Bridge road p and also consists of two 
stories. It is faced with Potiland stone; and there arc 
three distinct fronts, one to the east, another towards 
Thames Street, and the third looking to the river. The 
last is ornamented by a colonnade of graidite, which 
supports a terrace. The Thames Street firmt presents 
a receding oentre and two projecting wings. That to 
Ihe east is the entrance front, aujl consists of a range 
of attached columns in the centee, and two wings 
adornbd with pilasters, with a attic surmourillng 
the entablature. These fronts are all separute composi- 
tioiis; and it is objected to the building that, however 
great may be their particular merits, they are not 
adapted to produce that unify of effect which would 
have been desirable. 

CASPAR HAUSER.-^No.in.^- 

[Ooiiolii(!i»4 finmi No. Uaj 

As the powers of Caspar’s mind opened, he lu^came k ss 
interested by the playthings by which he had been ut fir^t 
so entirely absorbed. Even his love for horses was trans¬ 
ferred from the wooden representative to the living ani • 
mal, and in cui amazingly short time he became a most 
aecomplishcdQ and fearless horseman. His conne.Nion 
with Professor Doutner, and his intercourse with others, 
90011 led him to feel his own deficiencies. It was very 
affecting to bear his often-repeated lamentation, that 
there were so many tilings, known to the i>eople of the 
world, which he bad ybt to learn. But ha did not 
despair- The curioi^ty, the thi|*st fbr knowledge, and 
the inflexible perseveranoe with which he fixed his 
attention to anything lie was determined to learn or 
comprehend, were truly wonderftd- 

It is paiufhl, but not surprising, to leurn lhal under 
the new perceptions of his senses and iutcllcca, and the 
proces.*?es they were undergoing, his I’eclings wtu* hu 
frotn pleaauraMe. He longed to go back “ to the man 
with whom he Imd always been.”* At homo, (in^ hia 
boleO he said^ he had never suffered socmu#''rronr 
head'oehe, fend had never Ifoen so much teased, as since 
he was Itt the world. Nevertheless, he was willing to 
Tcittain at Nuremburg yutil ho liad learned what^thc 
burgomaster and the professor knew; bu(f,theu he must 
be taken home, and he would sliow the man what he 
had learned in the uicanliiiie. Wlieu surprise was ex¬ 
pressed that be should wish to return to that abomi¬ 
nably bad mab, he replied, with mild indignation, 

“ Man not bud—juuiu me no bud done ” Against “ the 
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mai^ vvith whom bo had bc^,” Casp^ ftever j|m^xrivei. Thevo was no doubl that he ha^hulwovs Jived 

ahowed the least anger, and was never willing to heari in a hole (p. small, low apartment vdikh ho someiiinos 
hat he onght to be ppnisbpd, until the following beau* call^ a cage) where the light never entered, niul a 
tilul and affecting incident occurred in the gradual .sound was never heund. In tfeis Vj«cp it nppoms ihiit 
development of his inentpl life* ’ he never, even jin his sleep, lay . with his v^'holo body 

“ It was in the month of August, 1829, when, on stretched out, but sat, waking and sleeping, with Ids 
fine summer cvciiiifg, his instructor showed hliniQftgsthe' liogs extended before him, pnd his bgpk supported iu an 
first time the slc^ry heavens. His astopishme^nt and; erect posture, Siome pecuUar properly of his pUu-e oi' 
tfaiisport surpuHsed all description. He ipoidd not be rest, or some particular contrivance, appears to Ir.iu* 
satiated with its sight, and was ever returning to gaze made it necessary that he should always remain jn tliis 
upon*it; at the same time fixing accutately with his; nositiop. An unusuoj formation of the knee seems to 

eye the dilfcrent groups#that wei-e pointed out to him,i haye resulted fjrom it, SQ that, wUon Caspar sat down 

remailting the stai-s most distinguished for their bright- with the leg and thigh extended horizoutiilly on tlir 
ness, and observing the dlfferetice.s of their respective floor, the back formed a right angle with jthc flexure o' 
colours. ‘ That,* he exclaimed, * is indeW the most the thigh, pnd the kQee-jpipt lay extended ao cjpse to 

benutiful sigJit I have ever*yet seen in the world.# But the floor Uiat not the smioili^t hoU.QW was perceptible 

who has placed all these numerous IjetyLitifiil candles' in the bam, between which and the floor a conimou 
there V who l^hts them ? who puts tliem out ? * Whei% playing-card could scarcely be ihyijist, Jn this dungeon, 
he w^as told> that like the siin, with wlflSh he was whenever be awoke from sleep, he found a loaf and a 
already acquainted, they always continue Hjo give light, i pitcher of water by him. Sometimes the water hud a 
he aske(l again, who placed them there above, that they bpd taste, probably from the infusion of opimh; for 
may always continue to giveligntV At length,.standing; whenever this was jtlie case be could no longer keep 
motionless, with his head bowed down, and his eyes bis eyes open, bud was .compeUgd to fall asleep; and 
staring, he Jell into a dei^p and seriep^^s meditatiuiu when he afterwards awok^ he fmrnd that fije had a 
Wlum lie again n'covered Ids recollection, Ms transport: clean shirt on, and that Ms nails bad beep cut; from 
had been succeeded by deep sa<lncBS. He sank trem- which, and ptber oireutnsfances, ft appears that Caspar 
bling into a cliair, and asked, wfiy tlial wicked man met with a certain degree of careful ntteutipn during 
hud kept him always locked up, and Had never shown the period of his ineaveerafton. Ho liicver saw tile face 
lum any of these beautiful things. lie (Caspar) had ^ of the man who brought MM Ws meat and drink, who 
never done any harm. He Uicn broke out into a fit also never spoke to Mm, except to utter the Rcuta 
c»r crying, which lasted for a long time, and which wllhn,** &c;, wMcb Caspar so unmeaningly repeated 
could with difRculty be soothed; and .said, that' the whim found in Nuremburg. In his bole fte bad two 
man with whom he hwl always been* might how‘also o wooden horses and several ribands: wijth these horses 
be loeKed up for a lew^days, that he might Icajn to he had always amused himself so long as be remained 
know how hard it wa^to be treated so.** awake; and Ms only occupation was to make them run 

VVe may here remark that Cicero quotes Aristotle by his side, and to fix or tie the ribands abput them in 
as kiiHrming, and repeats the affirmatioh himself, that different positions^. Tims one day had glassed as the 
:i person brought, like Caspar, iit an advanced period of other; but he had never ^It the went of awytjung, had 
life to the first vjew of the skies apd the external never been sick, and, once only excepted, had never felt 
world, would not fail tp consider all he saw as the the sensation of pain* (t is also remarkable that he 
work of ai^ iulclligcut piindj evep though he hod never never had dreams until after be went to live with 
lieard of a God. We sec this remarkably proved in the Professor Daumer, when he regarded them as veal 
case of the poor boy whose history wc arc detailing. appearances. 

As Caspar Hauser increased in knowledge, and in How long he had continued to live in this situation 
the experiences and sensations of life, his general he knew not, for he had no knowledge of time* 
appearunce a;id mode of existence became like those of He had no recollection of ever having been in a 
other men. He learned to eat all meats except pork; diflerent situation, or in any other than that place* 
but all fermented ]iir|u 6 ]rs, and even tea and coiree, wer 6 The man with whom he had always been never did him_ 
still abominable to him. Ilis perceptions gradually any harm but once, when he struck him a severe blow 
becairie much less rapid and tenacious. ^ Of the gi* with a stick or piece of wood, because he hud been run- 
ganlic ])owers of his memory, aiM of olh^r astonishing ning his horse too Jiartl, and had made too much noise, 
qualities, not a trace mmoined; andfte jctained nothSi^ ^ Soon after this circumstance, the man came and placed 
extraordinary bht his extraordinary fate, Ms indescribabjlej a small table over his feet, and spread some paper 
goodness, and the exceeding ami^leness of his disposi*, uppn it; lie then came behind him, so as not to be seen 
tiofi.” Yet, while in undorstanding a man, but in know- by him, took hold of his hand, and moved it backward 
ledge a child,—and iii many things more ignorant than a^ and forward on the paper, with a lead^pencil which he 
child,—his language and dcmeM^ourcoidd^t"but often had stuck between his fingers. Caspar was exceedingly 
exhibit him as a mingMd compound of a clijl 4 , yputli, j pleased with the black figures which appeared on the 
and man, without its being easy to det^iMnc to'wMc^' white paper; and, when the Man was gone, was never 
portion of life jtliis combination of Ihem q)1 proiperly i tired of drawing these figures repeatedly on the paper, 
belonged. He was himself oppreaslvisly conscious ! Another time the man came to the place where he lay, 
his peculiar situation, and Uie cohseiousness gave ai lifted him up, and endeavoured to teach him first to 
shade of melancholy find cfejection to ftis character and 1 stand and then to walk. Finally, the man came one. 
immiuildpicc^ He woyld lament ihat lie whs already ^ i day and, {aking him on bis back, carried him out of 
old, iuid was mill otdiged to Jearn '^h^Vj^jldren knew the prison. It appears that he fainted on being brought 
long ago. He would say J irish T Jtui? into the light m day and the fre.sh air. Ilonoyccd 

out (»f my enge. He who put me there sTioiflcl havei none of tM objects around ^im during the jouniey. 
left me there ; then 1 phoiftd ’hftye /^nd He was only consdious that the man who had been 

ftdt the want* of any thing; wd I slMji^d leading him put ilie letter which lie had brought with 

experienced the misery of JiQvet having been .U ^ 1 ^!^ him into hi.i hand and then vanished; after which a 
and of having come so late into tlie world.-*' ,. citizen observed him and took him to the giitti*d%M^i». 

Tie wa^r able to give little infofmatic>iv«conc^ruing the It seepis, Irom'tMs account, tbfd Caspar had at length 
previous portio;i of his existence, hud that eoiifitindlh become a dangeroift) burden to those wim kept him 
the conclusions at which the people ^NuTcmbutg Kad eeeictly confined. He had giwn re»tle.ss; hie powere 
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of life were fkiore vivid;—lie sotnetimee made ainolae., 
and it was necenaaiy to keep him quiet by means of 
severe chastisement.. But Urhy they did not get rid of 
him in some other manner? why they did not destroy 
him ? why he had not been put out of the world as a 
child?—these are questions which still remain without 
solution. It seema to have been expected that he would 
have been lost, as a vagabond or an idioti in some 
public institution at Niiremburg; or, if any attention 
was paid to the recommendation he brought with him, 
as a soldier in some regiment. But none of thcd^ events 
took place. The unknown foundling met with humane 
consideration, and became the object of universal public 
attention. The journals were filled with accounts of { 
this mysterious young man, and with conjectures re¬ 
specting him;—the development of his mii^ was every 
where sjmken of^—marvellous thtngs were related to 
the public of his progress; and it was at last reported 
that Caspar Hauser was employed in writing a history 
of his life. At ibis peiiod, and probably with the view 
of preventing the execution of this intention, an attempt 
was made, on the 17th of October, 1829, to assassinate 
him in the house ofprofessor Daumer. He escaped 
witli an inconsiderable wound on his forehead, but 
which, from the excited state of his nervous system, 
occasioned hnn much suffering and prolonged in¬ 
disposition. I 

At a subsequent period dBarl Stanhope adopted the I 
charge of Caspar, and had him removed to Anspach, I 
where he was placed under the eare of an able school- j 
master, with whom he also tesid^. It was intended that 
he should be brought to this country, in which he would 
have been tolerably safe from the dread of assassination. 
This fear, in which he long lived after the first attempt 
upon his life, seems, indeed, to have considerably sub¬ 
sided after he had remained several years at Anspach 
without mole^tion. But his secret enemy had not lost 
sight of him. As he was leping the Tribunals on the 
morning of December 14th, 1633, a stranger, wrapped 
in a large cloak, accosted hi|n under the pretence of 
having an important communication to make. Caspar 
exCus^ himself, as he was .then going to dine, but 
promised to meet the stranger in the afternoon iiv the 
palace-garden. The meeting took place : the stranger 
drew some papers from Underneath his cloak, and, while 
Hauser was about to examine them, stabbed him twice 
near the heart with a ddgger that he had kept concealed, 
-Tho wounds were not immediately fatal. Caspar was 
able to return home, hut could theU only utter in 
broken syllables, “ Paluce-gmrden—purae-^Uz-^monu- 
meiit.” The tutor m whose care he had been com* 
milted despatched the soldiers of the police to Uzen’s 
monument, in ilie palace-garden, where they found a 
small purse of violet silk, containing a scrap of paper, 
on which was written, in a disguised hand, ** Hauser 
can tell you well enough why I appear here, and who I 
am. To save Hauser the trouble, I will tell you myself 
whence I come; I come from—from—the Bavarian An¬ 
tler,—on the river — —> ■. I will also give you the name, 

. M. li. O.*’ According to Caspar’s description, the man 
was the same who made the previous attempt upon 
his life at Nuremhurg, l^e unfortuhate Caspar 


replied, ** I have prayed God to forgive all whpm I 
have known; for myself p^^nally 1 have nothing to 
forgive as no one ever did me wrong.” 


Hauser died on the night of December 17thf in 
sequence of the wounds he hod receiv^; and m 
clue to the ipysteiy of his life and death has yet fawHi 
obtyned, although a toward of 3000 fiorins hak been 
offered by Lew Stanh^ for the discovery the 
assassin. Hie fiint^d o? Caipkr Rau^r took pUce on 
the 86th of December, and was attended "’by erolwds 
of penmns, all moved the deepest eympkthy, for.the 
pWr was greatly beloved. * RIs pitoeeptor. Dr. 
Fahnmm pronounced an oratton oVer Us in 
Ae €01190 PT which he allu^I to last ifonb of the 
irictiro, who« on l^ng asked^iif he fbrgave his enemiesi 




OP SOLITUBia. 

old mtriciaa tr«cfi, to gn^it and good I 
ye ^ebeian undorwooit I < 

Where the poetic hirdt rejoiee, ^ 

And ibr their quiet neds aud ploiitvoue food 
Pay with their grateful voice. 

Hail the^ppor Muse^e richest manor-seat! 

Ye counliy houses and retnui^i 
Which all tho happy gods so Ihve, 

That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above- 

Here Nature does a houswfnr me erert, 

* Nature I the wisest architect, 

Who those fond artists* does despise 
That can tto Ciir and living trees neglect, 

Wf the dead timber prise, 

Here IcSine, careless aii<l#int1i(mghfrul lying, 

Heat tlie soft winds al*ove mo dying 
With alt their wmton luiughu dispute. 

And the mote tiinciUl birds to both replying 
Nor be myself, too, mute. 

A vilver stream aliall roll his wMers near, 

Gilt with the sunbeams here and them, 

On whose enamelled backs I'll walk, 

And see how prettily they smiloi 
And hear how prettily they talk. 

Ah { wretched, and top. solitary lie 
Who loves not his own company! 

He*ll feci the weight of’t many a day, 

Unless ho call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear't away. 

CowpEV, lH>m 1C18, died 1GC7. 


The Orate/ul Bmze.^K manVlariii, who took mucdi 
pride in appearing with a number of jewels on every port 
of his robe, was once accosted by an obi sly bonze, who. 
following him through several streets* and bowing often to 
the ground, thanked him /or his jewels. ** Wliut does thu 
man mean ? *' cried the mandarin: ** Friend, 1 never gave 
thee any of my jewels.*’ ** No,'* replied the other, “ but 
you have let me look at them, and that is all 4he use you 
can make of thetn yourself; so there is no difference be¬ 
tween us, except that you have the trouble of watching them, 
and that is un employment 1 do not much desiro."— 
Qddtfpnth—Citizen of the Wwld 


FeaeHng the Poor.—Before the present mode of pro¬ 
viding for the indigeat by a compulsory rate existed, large 
sums were daily aistributed by fiie kings of England in 
private dmto and the festivals of particular saints were 
honoured,by/basting many thousknas of the poor at theur 
expense. Among the Close Rolls, still extant, by which 
such entertainment for the poor is evdered, the following- 
all of which reforlo Ihe.yetr 1244, the 28tH of Henry HI.— 
may bo mentioned. In January, the king's treasurer is 
commanded to cause 15,000 poor persons to bo fed in St. 
Paurs Church-yard on the day of the Conversion of Paul, 
and to cause 1500 wax tepevs to be uiade and placed in 
St Paul’s Chuieh; London, on the same occasion. In tho 
next months the same person is^ercd to give directions 
for feeding niitey persons as can enter the great and 
lesser hall dt Wesoninster, on the anniversary of Joan, tho 
king'a sister* fomtodyi. rf Scotland, in December, 
0000 petions are ordnred^ to be fed at Westminster, on the 
Feast ^ the Circpmeiliim; aa&d, with a considerate view to 
llfd^ettey it is particularly directedthat 

aQ the tom OM and infirm should , be fed sa thh greater 
end Jesasr ball, the less, ifiform ami middie-aged in the 
lUlig><iliainbiriand .the children in the Queen's Chamber. 

v’k , d' .. • 

^ Kn^ ov^lor, dated April 10, 

I figO, commands Hugh de NevilT to have \hSl king*s kitchen 
at Qlatcndoa toofed with shinglek aid to eausO'iwo new 
kitohens to Ite diecteA one at hSKrlbOfeiiglf and the ether at 
XddgttmidlC fib dries the dinners in; ami it is par- 
ncalm^dhected that each kstehen itoould be provided with 
a ftumro iiffDcielii^ty latge to loasi twp or tbm oxen. 
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itere urc tern of our nodan iMt havo wad | remaina qb the daaolata. spot 
descriptions md seen diraWIm or prints of the tiw) t.'i-!;*»«»■ 

remarkable obelisks called CHeopatra’s IfVeedles, near 
Alexandria, on the coast of ^ these oudy one 

is erect; th# othe]t has bsah w many yaan'paihtrate 
and half hnriedin aand. 

Among the Ucasnraa ot apthiidly. ^nd ip Uw' {a» 
terior of.Egypt, and partieulariy la t^ Theba&,,wtc^ 
till very lately, two granite oolnqana of imciaety/Jlw 
same character as Cleopatra’s Nesdiis, . Of titas^ tma 


the other, with great 
labour andeuieBaei,)^ transported to th$ llouriKh* 
ing capital of Prance. • ' * 

Wlmn ti^ French 8npy,1d their idtempt on Egypt, 

pmetrated asfiwas'tbebes,theywaw;rlnio8t to a man, 

^pcerpcprerad the nujes^ of the aiMSOTt^numents 
they saw belbre thew; and Bcmaparte is theK sswi t« 
ham ebncrived the idea of removing »t Je^J T*o,i 
the ohrifadcs to ^ria. Sat reverses and dcf^t lol 
lOlipLTha Franch we/e tbreSd to abandon EgypS; 
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and the English remaining masters of the ejffectu-. Oh Iho 15th of April, 1S31 (which wc should have 
ally prevented any §uch importation into France, thought two months too early in the season)/the 

The project of Hoiiujmrte, Imd the sort of classical “ Loiixor” sailed from Toulon. Some rather violent 
precedent he so much* admired. Romoii conquerors and winds and heavy seas proved tliat a vessel so built Vvas 
Roman emperors had successively enriched the capital of not very seaworthy^ and appear to have stimewhat 
the worW with the monuments of subdued nations, and frightened the Chirurglcn-Major / but (Jiey arrived 
with the spoils of art from Sicily, Greece, and Egypt, without jpiy serious accident in therport of Alexandria 
Among these, the Emperor Augustus ordered two on the 6d of May^ After staying I’orty-twci days at 
Egyptian obolislvs, also of the same character as Clco- Alexandria, the expedition sailed again on the ISt!. 
palra’s Needles, to be brought to Rome. To this end of June for the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, which they 
auimmensc vessel ofa peculiar cpnBtnictiqn was built; entered on the following day, though not wiMiout 
and when, after a tedious and difficult voyage, it mchcd danger from the sand-bank vyliich the river bus de- 
the Tyber with its freight, one of the cplumna was placed ported there. At Rpsetta they remained some lays; 
in the Grand Circus, and tlie other in the Campus and on the 20th of Juno, M. Lebas, the engineer, two 
Martins, at Rome. Caligula adorned Rome with a officers, and# fewofthe sailors and workmen, leaving the 
third Egyptian obelisk, obtained in thp same manner. “ Loqxor^’ to make her wa^f up the river slovyly, ein- 
The Emperor Copstantine, still more ambitions ol barked in^conimon Nile-boats for Thebes, carrying with 
iliese costly foreign ornaments, r<5solved ’fo decorate his [liem the tooW idlld materials necessary for the removal 
new-founded capital of Const^tindple with the largest of the obfl^k. On the 7th of July, whin the walers 
of all the obelisk^ that stood on the ruins of Thebes, of the Nile thad risen coj^siderably, the “ l^ouxor’^ 
He succeeded in having it conveyed ns far as Alex- sailed from Rosetta; on the 13th she reached Boiilak, 
aiidria; but, dying at the time, its destination was the port of Grand Cairt), where she remained until (he 
changed, and an enormous raft, nmnaged by 300 19th; and she did not arrive at Thebes until the 14tli 
rowers, transported tRe gi’anitc obelisk from Alex- of August, which was two mouths after her departure 
anflri.a lo Rome. The difiicuUies enebuntered by the from Alexandria. 

large, flat, nvvkw^ard vessel do not appciu^ lo have oc- The Turks and Arabs were astonished at seeing so 
curix*d during the passage across the Mediterranean, large a vessel on the Nile, and frecpiently predicted she 
which vvas, no doubt, effected during tbe fine, settled would not accoinplisli the whole voyage. The difficul- 
suminer season, whej^ that sea is often, for weeks ties encountered in so doing were, indeed, very serious : 
together, almost as calm as a small fresh-water lake; in spite of the peculiar build and materiift, the vessel 
but they pveseated themselves at the i)assage of the grounded and struck fust in the sand several times; at 
mouth of the Ty^bcr, and ill the shallows of that rivch other times a contrary wind, joined to the current. 
When all these obstacles were overcome, it required the tWhich was of course contrary all the way up, obliged 
nbour of thousands of men to set up thc^pbelisk upon them to lie at anchor for duy.s ; and the greatest part of 
Its base at Rome. the aficent of the river was effected by towing, which 

The EmperorThcodosius, at la.st, succeeding in bring- exliausting work seems to have been performed, partly 
ing an obeliskjrom Egypt to Constantinople, erected it by the French sailors, and partly by such Arabs mid 
in the Hippodrome. Though this was an inferior size Fellahs as they could hire for the occasion. An exces- 
(being rather under .than ov^Ffifty feet), it is recorded sive heat rendered this fatigue still more insupporl- 
tliat it required thirty-two dw-s’ labour and the most able. Reaumur’s thermometer marked from 30^ to 
complicated contrivances of tnechanics'io set it upright. 38° in the shade, and ascended to 50°, and even to 
ThcConstan^iiiopolitanolieUsk still stands where it was 55° in the sun*. Several of the sailors were sc?i/.cd 
first erected by the emperor; but those of Rome have with dysentery, and the quantity of sand blown about 
been removed by the Popes. In all, there are twelve by the vviad, and the glaring reflection of the burning 
ancient obelisks erect ijii the modem city of Rome *. sun, afflicted others with painful ophthalmia. The sand 
Thirty years after Bonaparte’s first Conception of (he must have liecn particularly distressing : one day the 
idea, the French goveruuicut, then under Charles X., wind raised it, and rolled it onward in such volume as, 
having obtained the consent of the pasha of Egypt, at intervals, to obscure the light of the sun. After they 
‘Mfclerinined that one of t)ie obelisks of Euxor should be had felicitated themsolves on thfe fact that the plague 
brought to Paris. “ The difficulties of doing this,” was not in ttfc country, they werp struck with alarm oii 
says M. Dcluborde, “ were grcdt. In the first place it the 29th of August, by learning that the cholera morbus 
was necessary to buijd a vessel which should be large had broken oiit most violently at Cairo. On the lltli 
enough to contain llie monument,—dcg> enough to of September the same mysterious disease declared itself 
stand the sea,—and, at the same time, draw so little on the plain of Thebes, with the natives of which the 
water as to be able to ascend and descend such rivers French were obliged to have frequent communications, 
as the Nile and the Seine.” In a very short timfe fifteen of the sailors, accfirdiiig to 

In the month of February, 1681, when the crown of our author, the surgeon, caught the contagion, but every 
Prance had passed into tlie hands of Louis Philippe, one recovered under his care and skilK At the same 
a vessel, built as nearly as could be on the necessary time, however^ (panic no doubt increasing the disposi- 
principles, was finished and equipped at Toulon. This tion to disease,) no fewer thah forty-eight men were laid 
vessel, which for the sake oi lightuesa was cbie.fiy made up with dyBcntery, Which proved fatal to two of them, 
of fir and oth^r white wood, was muned the ** Louxor.” In the midst of these calamities and dangers, the 
The crew consisted of 129 seamen, under the command, French sailors persevered iA preparing the operations 
of Lieutenant Veniiiiac of the French royal navy; and * relative to the cfoject of the exjwdition. One^^ t}i« 
there w^t, .besides sixteto meobanics of difiefent canes of Lebas, the engineer, op«his arriving 

fessions,^and qJfester to direct Uie works, under tfie' on the plain of Thebes, wall to erect, near to the obelisks 
supifrintendencMf M. licbas, formerly a pupH qf^c: «^wd not »far from the village of Luxor, proper wooden 
Polytechnic 'School, and how a naval engineer, . barwioks,—'sheds and lents to lodge the oificers, sailors, 

JR. J. P* Angetina jaceomnanied the expedition ia and workmen, on shore. He also built ua oven to bake 
quality of surgeon-m^or; artu to a volume which this thenf bread, and magazines in which to secure their 
gentlen^ has recently published at Paris we are iq- provisions^" and tlie .sails, cables, &c., of the vessel. 
deb^OT an account of its procwdluffs. , . ^ p,hr.»h«u*.. the lhrm«»et* generally 

* fge Slritidi Museum—EgyptOui in the, uihnI in iU. irouhtiy, 30? of Reaumur we eohal to 98^ hOV to 

fXiliBIIBrgflCidMuidhgKnof^^ " ^ • 
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The now desolate site on which the City , of the Han*| 
(ired Gates, the vast, the populous, and the Wealthy ] 
Thlbcs, once ^tood, offered tlicm no, resources, nor a 
single comfort of civilized life. But French soldiers 
arm sailors are happily, and, we may say, honourably 
distingtiished, by ^he facility with which they adapt 
tlicMnseJves to circumstances, and turn their hands to 
wliatevcr cun adiP to their comfort and vfttsMig. 
The Bailors on tbis isxpcdition, duHii^ titefr hours of 
•Tbpose from more severe labours,' carefully prepared 
and dug up pieces of ground fot kitchen^gaMens. 
Tliejk cultivated, bread-melons and wat^r-melons, let¬ 
tuces, and other veigetahics. They even planted fKrme 
trees, iivhich thriveclvcry well; and, inshoift, they made 
their fihico of temporary residence a little paradl^ as 
com(»ared with the Wretched huts and neglected fields 
of flit) oppressed natives. * • 

[Ta eonolndod in tte next • 

_ __ i 

• THE SOLSB. 

EvnnY one known th^ among the numerous inquiries 
and c\unuuati(,ui» which precede the prescription of a 
ciircful physicliwi, the state of the pulse is never omitted; 
yet as it is probable that few of our readers are ac- 
tjualntcd with the reasons fpr this inr^uiry, or, what is 
< he Riiine thing, with the tacts to be learned from it, we 
lliiiik it may nut be uniutercstiug if we enumerate some 
of the more prominent ones. 

It is ulinoil unnecessary to premise that by the pulse 
is meant the beat of an artery, and that the one com¬ 
monly chosen for cxamiualiou is the radial artery, 
which beats at the wrist. The first poiirt generally 
attended to is the number of the beats; and since in 
(his, iis in all other mc^cal questions, it is neccssaif to 
be iiccpiaiiited with the state of health in order to »e- 
eogiiize any deviation from it, we must mention the 
ordinary frequency of the pulse at different tiges. In 
the new-born infant, it is from 130 to 140 in a minute; 
but decreases in frequency us life advances; so that, iu 
a Tiiiddie-aged adult in perfect health, it is from 7:1 to 
7;'). Ill tile* decline of life, it is slower than this, and 
hills to about GO. It is obvious that if we could suppose 
a |)ractitioncr ignorant of these plain facts, he would be 
liable to make tlie most absurd bluiuiers, and miglit 
imagine a boy of ten to be labouring under some 
gricNous dise.'ise because his pulse had not the shiw 
s()l)ricty of bis grandfather’s. A more likely error is, to 
mistake tlic intluence of«somc temporary cause for the 
effect of a more permanent disease: thus, ii^.a nervous 
]>atiunt, the doctor’s knodk at the door will quicken the 
]Milsc some 15 or 20 beats in a minute. This fact did 
not escape the notice of the segadous Celsns, who says. 
The pulse wilf be altered by the approach of the 
]>h} siciaii and the anxiety of the petient doubting what 
bis opinion of the ease may For this reason, a 
sKilful physician wilt not feet the pulse as sooij^ as he 
comes; but he will first sit down with a eheeribl 
rouLitcnance, and ask how4be patient is,—soothing him, 
if lie be timorous, by the kindness of hia conversation, 
and afterwards applying his hand to thf» patient’s arm.” 
-““(Tie Medicn^ lib. iU. cap. 7.*) 

Orniiting, howe\*er, that those soprees of error are 
‘avoided, the quickness of the pulsa wHl afford most 
iulbrmaiion. If in % ^unnpie, 

V. I)oso pulse is Visually 72, tho«beats rise 111 number to 
:)8, sonic alarming disease is eeriaitily present; or, on 
tlic other hand, should it have pe^ancntly sunk to 50, 
it is but too probable that the source of the circulation, 

* * The lapse of eighteen cenfurise ban not (k^troyed the utility, 
much loss the beauty, of the eight hooka on Medidae bequeathed 
hy CelsiiH to posterity ; they areuniivalled forperspicuoVia elegance 
mid laconic goeil sense. Celsus is ono of the wrmm of the Ai^ 
gitstan age, and is worthy of the timos sn which he flourished 


the heart itself, is labouring under incurable disease, or 
^thut some other of the great sprii^gs of fife is irreme¬ 
diably injured. 

Supposing, again, the pulse to be '72, em h beat 
ought to occur at on interval of five-sixths of a second; 
but should any deyiatioti from this rhythm be perccivetr, 
the pulse is then said to b^ irregular. The varieties uf 
irregularity are infinite; but there if one so remarkable 
as to deserve particular mention. It will happen some¬ 
times that the interval between two beats is so much 
lunger than was expected, that it would seem that one 
beat hAl been omitted; in this case the pulse is said 
to be an intermittent one. When the ahlioit of the 
heart is irregular, the beat of the pulse Is so likewise; 
but it will occasionally happen that (lie latter irregu¬ 
larity takes place without the former one, from some 
morbid cause existing between the heurt and tlie wrist. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that, in all doubtful 
cases, the physician exaitiiiics the pulsation of the heart 
as well as that at the wrist,—^ust as the diligent 
student, discontented with the narrow limits of pro¬ 
vincial inibrmation, repairs to the metropolis to pursue 
his scientific inquiries. 

The strength or feebleness, of Ihc pulse, its hardness 
or softness, and innumerable other muitities might bo 
discussed here; but, frmn the great difliculty atteiuUng 
any examination of these points, and the fcchnicaf 
niceties involved in anything more than a bare mention 
of them, we omit them. There is one point, however, 
which It would be unpardonable to^pasH over in silence; 
Bometimes no pulsation can felt at the usual part of 
the wrist. This may proceed from so great a languor 
of the circulation tliat it is imperceptible at the c\tre- 
fiiitics; or from the radial artery (the one usually felt) 
being ossified; or from an irregular distribution of the 
arteries of the fore-arm. 


The Arrival of the ftrat Elf^ant ever seen in Englund. 
—^Matthew Paris relates that, about the year 1265. un 
elopbant was sent over to England ns a grand present IVoni 
the king of France to Henry HI.; and states, that it was 
believed to be Uio first and only elephant over scon in Eng¬ 
land, 0 | oven on this side tho Alps; and that ccmsequontly 
the people flocked in groat numbers to behold so great a 
novelty on its arrival. Among the Clo.se Rolls ono of about 
this date is extant, in which the shoriif of Kjent is ordered to 
rooeed to Dover in person to arrange in what manner Uio 
ing's elephant might bo most conveniontly brought over; 
and to prm'ide a shipp add other thing$ necessary, to convoy 
it; and directing iliat, if the king a mariners judged it 
practicable, it riiould be brought to London hy water. 
Another oxdor was shortly alter issued to tho shorifis uf 
Loudon, commanding tbotn to oauso to. bo built, without 
delay,the Tower of London, a hoiiso, forty feet in length 
and twenty feet in breadth, for the king's olophant; and 
directing that it should bo strongly constructed thut, 
whenever thero should be need, H be adapted to, and 
used for, other purposes. 


Illuminated fVtWinf.—Jnmony of the old printed books, 
Uie initial loiters, and occasionally other parts, were printccl 
in rod. This was done by two workings at press, and was an 
imitation of the earlier fashion of illuminating manuscri])rs. 
The practice is still followed in some almanacs, the saints* 
days and h<dydsys beuig •• red-letter days.’’ Some ingen ii >u.s 
contrivanoiM hnye' bei^ devised for ^forking in various 
eoiours: and a Ibw yeaiM rinoe, a curioutt book was written 
and puDlished on the subject by Mr. (Savage. StilUmom 
recently, printing in gold and other metals has been pract isc*. 
This is done by prilling with a sort of size, and ufiorwiu ^irf 
i applying the ipetal leaf. Some very handHomc 
i ohbk have been produced by Messrs. Hewlett and ihiinuKjr; 
but, ()f cout^, the process is too costly and too tefIiou!Y‘\*''' 
to eittor into coiiiiietition^witli common printing, or be 
used fot than purposes of luxury. 
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Tiik Bmall villtis;e of Tilbury is situsled on the Thames, represented in our engraving. It was bngiiially built 
about twenty-seven miles from London, aiid eaactly as^a.kind of block-house by Ueiiiy VIII., but i.as 
opposite to Gravesend. It appears to have been a enliuged into a ragular fortifleation by Charles II., in 
plaee of s«>me consequence in the early period of the the year 1667, after the Dulcii fleeC' Jiad sailed up the 
Sason dominion iinEnglaud, having been an episcopal riv 0 f»^iitg| bunied three English meivof-wur atCnathafii. 
seat ofCedda, llisiiop of the East Saxons, who, in the It was planned by Sir Martin Beckman, eiipiieer to 
seventh century, propagated the Christian religion in Charles II., by whom the works at Sneerness were ah'* 
this country, and built churches in several places, but designed. The esplanade is very large, and the bastions 
especially, us Bede reports, in the city whict^. in the areihe lai^bof any in England. They are faced with 
laoffua^of the.Saxons, is called Tthaneestre ; and sdab brick,aiiftifttrrqufldedwithado^ubleditch,ormoat,the in- 
in tut which is named Tillabui^h (the ftrst* of whkdi "aenpost'Wng ISO leet broad, and having a good cqunter- 
places M;dn tiie banks of the river Pant, the other on. scnip* On the land side, there are two small redoubts 
the banks of the Thames), where, gathering a flock of of brick; but the chief strength on this aide consists in 
semnts of Christ, he taught them to observe the dis-' its bping able to lay all tbe>adjacent level under water, 
cipliue of a regular life, as far as Uiose rude people On the ride next the river is a very strong curtain, 
were then capable.” Tillaburgh is uiiquriitionably the , having intH^kMle a strong gate called the Water 
present Tilbury; but Ythanoestre,.which mppean to Onto, andHbe ditch palisaded. At the place inteuded 
have stood at tlM mouth, of the river Pant, or Black- ibr ^ wntev bastion, whieb n^ver Uhilt, stands a 
water, ii) Mipposid to have been'e'nipilphed by the sea.' high toper, erected by. Queen Elizabeth, called the 
The populatkm of West Tilbury was 249 at' the lost Bjoek-hquse. Varhiin additions have been made to 
census. • - - , ' this Ibrt .eince the time of Charles II.'; and it is now 

A medicinal apring was discovered herein 1727; con- mounted with several formidable batteries; and con¬ 
sidered very ben^cw in eases of hemorrhage, scurvy; tains comfortable barracks and other accommodations 
and some, other'disorders. In a chalk'hill near this for the garrison^ which consists of » fort-mqjor and a 
place theris are several carious caverns called Danes' detachment of invalids. 

Holes :'tliey are courtriicted of stone, narrow, at the The four Roman proconsular ways cfossed each other 
entrance, bud spacious at the depth of thirty feet, in this vicinity; and there wss an ancient, forry over the 
The nrighboump^ still aYprils .'sti^ traces of the Thnwes, said to be the plaee where Claudfns passed iu 
canip fornwd'by Qit^ Elizabeth in 1588, when the pursuibof the Britons. The lofty tower of the ancient 
kin;^m was threatened by the Spanish Annada. Bnt mauor.houfleof Gossaiyne, in East’THbury, was battered 
the inoNt btteresting object the place affbrds is the Fort,- down by the Dutch in the reign of Charles 11 . 
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[XogUsh end Scolcli Tnrien.] 


The name of this species of dog seems to be de» from its expertness m Ibrcingftixes and other game out 
rived from the peculiar avidity which it exhibits in the of their coverts, it is an indispensable attendant on 
pursuit of all animals that burrow. There are two every pack of hounds fin this employment, from its 
kinds of terriem, the wough*haiied Scotch and the c^ter lightness and length of leg, the English terrier^ 
smooth English: the fo^rroer is certainly the purest in is better able than the Scotch to keep up with the 
point of breed, and the latter appears to hhve been pack. It is of considerable service to man from its 
produced by. a cross from him. great hostility to rats, j^lmts, mice, and other such 

The Scotch t^^rner is rather low in stature, rarely animals. The extraordihaiy jpower of the terrier in the 
exceeding more than twelve or fourteen inches in heighli destruction of rats was striku^y shown in the exhibition 
with a strong, inushulw body, and short and stout legs, of the Dog Billy,” who b said to have killed a hun- 
The ears are 'Snmll ahd'^hiJf-'^pi^tcked ; the head rather dred in five minutes. Even the badger, though a for- 
.urge in proportioh to the sixe of the body, ■ad»'llie midable quadruped, it encounters with great courage, 
inuzsle conalderabW pointed. This species is generally, and not often without at^oeMs, though*it;seldom fails to 
of a black or sam .The English terrier is a iUfler severely in fmeh eti^gemeiibf To tho 

handsome,/pnghtly^ d%^' and generally black on the as the badger it is an implacable enemy, and pursues 
back, sides, upp^part of the hSad, neck; and tail; the every kind of game aecreted in subterraneous retreats 
belly and tbi^Teie Veiry' br^^ teddbh-^brown, with more ardour than any other dog. Ttie huntsmen 
with a spot of the same o^our ovet* each eye. The hair am very particular in their selection of terriers for a fin* 
is short a ndiiwmewhat gidm, the tall rhther irhneated, huntbug; establishment: their size is not so much re* 
■tficraW s1whtly<ti|mBMt ae and spirit. The black and 

what erect, ana turned bacif at the tips; the head is black-tanned, or rough, wire-haired pied, are gener^ij 
small in proportion to the size of the body, and the preferred. White in a terrier ir said to indicate impurity 
snout is moderately elongated^ The English terrier of breed \ and those inclining lo a reddish colour axe 
varies considegibly in size and strength, and b to be also considered objectionable by sportsmen. 

* met with from ten to eighteen Inches in hei^t. • The following anecdotes, the first rebting to the 
Both species are so similar in their habits and poweta, Scotch, and the other.to the English, terrier, ar^taken 
that they may be described without minute discrimina- from Brown’s ' Anecdotes of Dogs.’—At Duiirobin 
tion. * ^ castle, lif Sutheriandshire, the seat of the Marchionesa 

The amcll of the terrfer is exceedingly acute ; ud, of StaiK)rd, there woe, in May 1820, id be swn a temer 

voL* m. " 
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'hitch nursina 4 brood of dnclvling'fl. . She hud had u 
liiter of whelps u f‘-*w wcchs before, which were taken 
from her and .drowned. The niil'ortimate niother was 
tluilt* diaconsoUite till'slic perceived the l)roo<l of diick- 
)iii»8, which she iniincdlately seized and carried to her 
lair, where she reiuined them, I'ollowing* them out and 
ill with llie i»ieate^ attention, and nursing them after 
her own Jashion with the most alFcctionate anxiety. 
\\'lien th e ducklings, following their natural instinct, 
went into the wulor, their fosler-rnolher exhibited the 
utmost alarm ; and as soon as they returned to laud, she 
snatched them up in lier month and ran home with them. 
What ad<ls to the singularity of the circumstance is, 
tiiat the same anipial, when deprived of a litter of pup- 
Xnes the year following, seized two cock chickens, which 
she reared with the like care she bestowed on her own 
family. When the young cocks began to try lliclr 
voices,..their li)5ler-mother was as much annoyed as slic 
formerly seemed to be by the swinmiii>g of tlie duck¬ 
lings,, and never failed to repress their attempts at 
(trowing.*’ 

7'he. following anecdote, related by Mr. lllnine, is a 
]deas.|ng proof <jf canine sagocity* and occurred in the 
])aririh of Marylehone, TuOndon : A servant had care- 

Icssly left a cliild, fouv years old, alone, whose cap 
caught lire from a caudle with w'hich she \Yas amusing 
licrM’lf. A small terrier, observing the wtuatioii of the 
child, ran up stairs to the room where the servant was, 
:oid burkiHl most vehemently, nor would he cease till 
• he cum.c down, by which assistance was obtained. Had 
it not been for the intelligence of the dog, the poor 
child, insleud of being only slightly scorched, would 
most probably have lost its life; for the accident hap¬ 
pened ill the kitchen, and tlie domciitic left, in charge' 
of it Imd gone to the very top of the house, out of the 
ivuch even of the cries of tlic infant.” 


TIIK OBELTSK.OF I,XJXOR. 

fr.jjtt No, li'i).] 

IM the first voluniE of the** llritish Museum,* which 
contains some brief indices on Egyptian antiquities, 
tlie reader wdll find a description of obelisks genejrall)% 
together with their history, ami a ])articiil:'ir account of 
tho'sc of fuivor. The lattCM’ account, and a view of the 
said obelisks, and part of the inuguificent temple of 
Luxor, befove which they stood, have also been given 
ill No. 14 of the ‘ reuny Magazine.’ Referring our 
renders, then, to lliat description and that engraving, 
we need only add <m the present occasion that it was the 
smaller of the two obelisks the French had to remove. 
But this sniallet i column of hard, heavy granite was 
^3 French I'eet liigli, and was calculated to weigh 
upwards of 240 lon.s \ It stood, moreover, at the dis- 
iuiu^ of about 12(U) feet from the Nile, and the inter- 
veniug space presented many ditficulties. 

M. Lebas, the engineer, commenced by making an 
Inclined plane, eAtending from the base of the obeli.sk 
to the edge of the river. Tliia work occupied nearly 
all the Freiiclh sailors and abcait 700 Arab.s during three 
for they were obliged to cut through two hills 
pf ancient remains and rubbish, to demolish half of th^ 
ullages wliich lay in their way, and to beat, equa¬ 
lize, 4^4 uneven, loose, and cnimbUng 

foiL dope, the engineer proceeded to make tlie 
&ip re|idy for the recejUkm of the olielisk. The yeswj 
|la4. by the periodical fall of the 

Urates of the Nilp, uud^mattera had been so managed 
{liat'ahe lay imb^ded in the sand, with her.figure-head 
pointing directly towards the temple and the granite 
The engineer, taking care not to touch the 
Keel, vawed off a transverse and complete seetkm of th^ 

fert ^ AngeUn, the othei obelisk is tliAo French 


front of the sliip ;-^m - shorty heibni away her Ivows, 
which were raised, and kept suspended above the place 
they properly occupied by means of puheys and some 
strong spars, which crossed each other above the veseri. 

The ship, thus opened, pieseuted in front a large 
moil 111 to receive its cargo, which whs to reach the very 
lip I,of t\mt moutli or opening, by, sliding doWu tho ' 
iacliue^I plane. When this section of the ship wa» 
elfected, they took care that she shoMd lie equally op 
her keel; and where the sand or mud was weak, or 
had fallen away from the vessel, they supplied proper' 
supports and props tq prevent the great weiglit or the 
columu frum breaking her back. The prcpuratio,n8 for 
bringing the obelisk safely clown to the ground lasted 
froni the lUh of July to the 31st of October, when it 
was laid horizontally on its aide. 

The rose-coloured granite of Syene (the material of 
these rcmarkifbhs works of ancient art), thougli exceed¬ 
ingly hardy* iH rather brittle. By emning in contact 
with other sujistaucos, and by being irnpelied along the 
inclined jdane, the beautiful hieroglyphics sculptured 
on its surface might have been defaced, and the obelisk 
might Imve sutlered other iiduries. prev'^eut the.se, 
M. Leilas encased it, from its summit to its base, in 
strong thick wooden Bheathings, which were well secure<l 
to the column by means of hoops. The western face 
ol'lhis covering, which was that upon which the obeli.sk 
was to slide duvvit the inclined plane, was rendered 
smooth, and iva-s well rubbed with grease to make it 
run the easier. 

The mechanical contrivance to lower the column, 
which WHS by far the most crilical part of these opera¬ 
tions, is described as having been very simple. A 
caljle of inn\u'n>e. strengtli was attached to a strong 
anch^it deti[)ly auuk in the and well secured at 

some distance from the monument. This cable was 
carried forvvnrtl and made fast to the lop of the obelisk, 
and thiui descending in an acute angle in the rear nt 
the obelisk, the cable was retained in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to the anchor by means of an enormous beam of 
wood, and by a aeries of puUeya and capstans* The 
column h^d been perfectly cleared from thc> sand and 
earth round its base, and walla of a certain height 
erected to keep it in the proper line of descent; ' Other 
works at its base prevcMitcd the column from sliding 
backwards in its desceni, and a strong bed made of 
oak, and immediately connected with the inclined plane, 
was ready to receive it, and pass it to the plane when 
it reached a certain low angle of declination. 

''fo inove«3o lofty and narrow an oljijoct from its centre 
of gravity wjvs no dilficult talk,—but then came the 
moment of intense anxiety ! 'J'he whole of the enormous 
weiglit boro upon the cable, the cordage, and ina- 
ohiiiery, which quivered and cracked in all their parts. 
Their tenacity, hoAvever, wa.s equal to the strain, and so 
ingeniously were the inechuuical powers applied, that 
eight men in the rear of the descending column were 
sutiicient to accelerate or retard its descent. For two 
minutes the obelisk was snsiiended at an angle of 80®, 
—but, finally, it sank majestically and in perfect safety 
to tlie bed of the inclined plane. 

On the following day the much less difficult task of 
getting the obelisk on board the ship was (performed. 

U only occupied an hour and a half to drag the column 
down the inclined plane, and (through thp opeffi^mui ^ 
in front) into the hold <of the vessel. ^ The section of 
the suspended bows was then lowered to tha proper 
place, and readjusted and secured as flrmly as ever by 
the carpenters and other workmen. So nicely was 
this important part of the ship sliced oflr, add then put 
to again, that the mutilation was scarcely pcreepiible. 

The obelisk, as we have fi<?en, was oinla^ked on the 
1st of November, 1831, but it was not utftil the 18ih 
of August, 18^, that the annual liae of the Nile 
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aiForded suflicient #ater lo float their loiigf-stranded 
At last, however, to their influite joy, they were 
ordered to prepare everything for the voyage home¬ 
wards. As soon as this was done, sixty Arabs were 
engaged to assist in getting them down the river (a 
^ distance of 180 lea|;ues)i and the Louxor set sail. 

Afte? thirty-six Jays of ])aiiiful navigation, but N'^th- 
^ut meeting with any serious accadeut, they r^ched 
■Jiosetla ; and th&*e they were obliged to stop, because 
the saud-baidc oil* that mouth of the Nile hadaccnuni- 
^ ate^ to such a degree, that, with its prysent cargo, the 
vessel could not clear it. Fortunately, however, on 
the IJplh of December,*a violent hurricane dissipated 
part of this sand-baiik; and, on the 1st of January, 
1833, at ten o'clock in the morning, the Jjouxor sho.t 
safely out of the Nile, and at nine o'clock on the fol¬ 
lowing morning cainc to a secure anchorage in tfie old 
harbour of Alexandria. \ • 

Here theyk awaited jihe return of the dine seasoif 
for navigatflig the Mediterranean f . aud^ the Sphyiix 
(a Frcneli man-of-war) fiikiiig the Louxor in tow, 
they sailed from Alexandria on tlje Ist of April. On 
the 2nd, a storm commenced, which kepi the Doiixor 
in imminent danger ibi* two whole days. On the (ith, 
this storm abated; but the wind continued contrary, 
and soon announced a fresh tempest. Tiiey had just 
time to rim fur shelter into the bay of Marmara when 
the storm became more furious than ever. 

On the 13tli <ir April they again weighed anclmr, and 
»hnj>ed their course lor Malta ; but a violent contrary 
wind drove them back as far as the (Ireek island of 
Milo, where lliey were detained two days. Sailing, 
however, oil the 17th, they reached Navariuo 911 the 
18th, and the port of Oorfn, where, they say, they were ^ 
Liudly reeeiveil by LoiiU Nugent and the llritisli, on 
the 23d of April. iTetweeii Cort'u and Cape Sparti- 
veuto, heavy seas and high winds caused the Louxor 
to labour ainl strain exceedingly. As soon, however, 
as they I'eachcd the const of Italy, the sea became calm, 
a light breeze carried them l()iward, at tlie rale of 
four knots an hour, lo Toulon, where they anchored 
during tins evening of the 11th of May. 

They had now reached the port whence they had de¬ 
parted, but their voyage was not yet finished. There 
is no carriage by water, or by any other commodious 
means, for so heavy and cumbrous a mass as an Egyp¬ 
tian obelisk, from Toulon to Paris (a distance of above 
4ho miles). To ineet this ditliculty they must descend 
the rest of the Mediterranean, juiss nearly the whole of 
the soiitliern coast of France, and all |lie south of 
S])aiii—sail through the Straits of OiliraUar, and tra¬ 
verse part of the -Atlantic, as far as tlie immth of the 
Sepie, which river alfords u eomnuinication between 
the Freitch capiliil and the Wean. 

Accor(|iinglyi on the 22d of June, they sailed from 
Toulon, the Louxor being iigain taken in tow by the | 
Sphyiix man-of-war; and, after experiencing some i 
stormy weather, finally reached Cherbourg on the 5tli 
of August, 1833. The whole distance perfonned in 
this voyage was upwards of fourteen hundred leagues. 

As the royal family of France was expected at Cher¬ 
bourg by the Slat of August, the authorities detained 
the Louxor there. On the 2(1 of September, King 
Loui s PpHippe paid a visit to the vessel, and warmly 
hi^ satisfaction to the officers and crew. He 
was the first iriibrm M. VerninaC, the commander, 
that he was promoted to the rank of captain of a sloop- 
of-war.^ On the following d^i the king distributed 
• decorations of the legpon of honour to the officers, and 
entertained tfiem at dihnef. " 

The Louxor, again towed by the Sphynx, left Cher- 
bpurg on the 12th of September, and safely reached 
Havre dS Grace, at the mouth ofSeine. Here 
her old companion, the Sphynx, which direw* too mvi&k 
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water to be able to ascend the river, left her, and she 
was taken in tow by the Heva T<> con¬ 

clude witli the words of pur author : “At sK (fcloek 
(on the 13th) our vessel left the sea for ovlm-, and 
entered the Seine. By noon we had cleared all ihu 
banks and impediments of the lower part of the river ; 
and, on the 14th of September, at noon, we arrived at 
Houen, where the Louxor was nnStie fast before the 
quay (rilavcourt. Here we must remain until llu* 
aiitnmual rains raise the waters of the Seine, and permit 
us to transport to Paris this pyramid,—the object cd' 
oiir ei^icdilion.*’ This event hius since happened, and 
the recent Frencli ])a|)crs announced that the Louxor 
Would be shortly received into a ciudlc constructed lor 
Its reception. * 

On some future occasion wc will give an account <d 
the landing and erecting the Egyptian coluinii at Paris. 


BEAUVAIS. 

Bkaiivais Is a city of France, the capital of the depart- 
incut of the Oise, situated upon the Th^rain, in a valley 
surrounded by woody hills. The site of Beauvais was 
occupied, in very remote limes, by a city, whicli is men* 
tioiicd in the ‘ (Joiiimentaries of (^lesar* by the name ol* 
Ctcsaro-inagus, oud which it afterwards dropjjed lor 
that of Bellovarum, derived from a Belgian peojilo, the 
Bcdlovact, by whom it was inhahited. it was ravaged 
by the Normans in the year 85{>, and at oilier periods ; 
and few cities have experienced more calamities and 
frequent fires than Beauvais. The town still exults in 
the glory of having sustained two very formidable sieges 
without being taken. The first ofthe.se was in the year 
1443, when the English were repulsed by the devoted 
heroism of J can Signierc; the second ivas in 1472, when 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, uiisncccsstiilly 
besieged it with SO, 000 men. On lhi«j occasion, the 
females of Beiuivais, headed by Jane llachelte, joined 
the garrison and fongiit with uncoiiimun intrepidity. 
Tins heroine herself, on one occasion, seized the Hag* 
whicii the eiictny were abliul to plant 011 tijc walls, and 
tlirew IVoin the rampart the soldier by wJioni it vvu.s 
carried. The assailant.s were obliged to withdraw. 
Until the revolutioij, this event \vvlh aniinally comme" 
inuiutcd, on the KHli of July, by a proce.s.sioii, in whicli 
the women inareliod first. 

TJie cathediiil church of Beauvais, the south front of 
which is represented in our engraving, is the priiiequil 
architectural onnunent of the town. The buihling 
commenced in the year 13J)1. It is particularly noted 
for its choir, w hicli is regarded as a master-piece ofClotliic 
inch i( eel ore, being as iintch admired for its beight and 
breadth as lor the lightne.ss of the work and tlie line 
arraiigeinent of the vault and its outworks. It has ten 
pillars on each side of its length, with chapels ull 
around. The pavement of the sanctuary, which is very 
large, is all of marble. This magnificent building 
seems never to have beefn finished. The nave is in¬ 
complete, ami ihete arc neither towers nor apparent 
belfries. The church possesses, nevertheless, some 
great bells, which arc placed in a separate building, 
about fifteen paces Irotn the front entrance. Near the 
cathedral there are four small collegiate churches which 
are distinguished as the four daughters of St. Peter,” 
to which saint the Cathedral is defeated. Oiir wood* 
cut represents the South Front of the Cathedral. It 
can only be viewed from a very narrow streef^ bgt its 
magnificent dimensions, andUits elaborate ornaments, 
alFord a Remarkable specimen of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of France. 

Besides the cathedral, there are few 
Beauvais that claim 'particular notice. The ToWii-nall 
is a fin^ edifice, am} contaius u picture representing the 

h^bic action of Jane 11 ache tie. There is one large 
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hospital, a communol college, a public library opntaiii* 
iiig 6000 voHiinea, a cabinet of natural history, and a' 
hJl for eshibitiomt The pIoM posseoses some consi» 
derable manitfactuics, principally of rich tapestries, 
serges, and woollen cloth, which give it a respectable 
trade. 'Hie populariou is 12,800. 


‘ The situation of Beauvais is hot unpleasant, but the 
town, on the whole, does hot present an agreeable 
aspect. The houses are built chiefly of wood, a cir¬ 
cumstance which accounts for;the frequent ftreseto 
which we idluded. The streets are sufficiently wide, 
and the ramparts aflbrd pleasant anil shady promenades. 



[Bedb Acalbf toOrihadial «f Bssaiaia] 
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STON^j^NGE. 



[Renaini oi Stpiiahtiiga.] 


STONEHBMai it the most remtrktble Mcient monument The buildinj' stands in the centre of* this cirenTar 
now remuningm this bland; nor indeed js there known area. An. outer circle of enormou-s upri;vrit blocks, 
anywhere to exist so stupendous an erection of (he same havinfi; others placed upontliem, os the Uiitel of a door 
character. Even in its pmsent half>ru{ned state, the is placed upon the side<^'ts, so as to form a kind of 
venerable pile retains a mafesty that strikes, at the first architrave, has enclosed a space of a hundred (bet iir 
fP'lance, both the most refined and the rudest eye; and diameter. The upright stones in (his circle Inul 1>eeir 
the admiration of the beholder grows and expands as a origipally thirty in number, but only seventeen of llu nr 
more distinct conception of> the original plan of the are now standing. The portion of the circle facing the 
structure gradually unfolds itself Aom amidst the ir* north-east is still tolerably entire; and (he doorway at 
regular and confused mixture of the standing and the the termination of the avenue may Ire said to be in per- 
failen portions which for a short Ume perfHexes the foct preservation. It consists of two nprigUl stones, 
contemplation. It b then felt to be the produce, not each thirteen feet in height, and between six and stncir 
unIyofgreatpowerand,Bkill, butof agrandidea. in breadth, with a third block placed over them, of 
The situation is a highly commanding ope. Stone* about twelve foet in length, and two feet eight inclus iir 
henge stands at a short dbtance north-west* ftom the depth. The space between the two posts is five r<>ct,. 
town of Amesbury, on the brow of one of those brosd which is rather a wider interval than occurs bci\M-cu‘ 
and genUe ebvationii W;h!ch in many pla^ slightly nn* any two of the other pillars. Throughout the circle the 
dulate theTaet level of Salisbury Plain, \1rhe turnpike-. broad side of the stone b placed in the line of the cir- 
road firom Amesbury to Shtewton, ennni^ in a north- cumforence, so that there muid have been nmre of wull’ 
west .direction, passes dose by it. It risM on the tra- than of open space in the proportion of abont 'six and (v 
vcHeirb left ae be proceeds from Amesbury, and b ap- half to five. The imposts are fixed : upon the nprighis. 
profudMd by n short avenue, marked by ^ traeea of a throughout, by the eontrivaaee'called a tenon and mor- 
ditdi on eateh Hide. Tito dire^ion of this avenue b. tiM; the ends of the i^r%hte'being hewn into Icuoiist 
front nerth-«wt to 8oailirwe8(|S*>d >H has .been crossed or projections, and corret^dtog hollows bring ex 
by' the tum^lm-road. . It appencs - to have cavated in the imposts. Tn^^are oval or egg-shaped.; 
form^' the entrance to the ehdoeueafn which the Of course there awtnw tanonson each npriiriit, and fWo> 
building standa, which, b formed by a drcular ditch, mortises in each of the imposts, which arc of the Ronte- 
thred hundrM.Md aixly’Biae yards in circumference, numiter wiUt the uprights.. The'principal workmanship 
.andrtbeinga ali^ rsBip^ on the inoer fide. It has muBthavebeenbestoweduponUiesefittingstforalthoughr 
been aBpp os c &sthsyt, ,benilito fiib, there Wtte two other the marks of the hewer’s tool are' vhihle upon the oUicv' 
entrances: but both Dr. fitukeley and filr Richard Colt parts of the stones, their sutft^' has been left, upoii the* 
Hosn, whose deseriptions of Stonehenige are the fullest whole, rude and irregular. They are mode to taper oi 
and most eereful tbid have been^ubliahod, and between little tonraids the top; but even in thb respect they are 
• whom tltors b a perfect agreement in aUmaterial points, opt uniform, 
are decidedly of opinion that tlnbe breaks in the ditch Within thb great circle b another, formed byr^tonea 
have bera made iassodem times, prafeably to eStoktho not only much smaller, but also much ruder in tbefr 
passege 'of.the curls, by which so many of the stones { outline. aOr these tbpre had origiiinily been forty, Imt 
hsv« Un carried sway, | only twenty of them can now be traced. Thb wrcio 
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has never had any imposts: it is aliout eiplity-four feet 
in diameter, and, e^useqncnUy, the interval between it 
and the outer circle is eifvht ftet. 

next enclosure lias been formed of only ten 
stones, but they are of very majestic heip^ht, exceediupf 
even that of those in the outer circle. They have been 
disposed in fii\e pajrs, and in the form ot a halt oval, 
or rather of a horseshoe; the iijiper part facing* tlic 
iiortli-east, or the great dfinr. The two pairs at the 
terminations of the curve, which are distant from each 
Ollier about forty feet, are each sixteen feet three 
inches high; but the height of the next two pairs is 
seventeen feet two inches; and that of the last pair, 
tlie station of wlii;h hud been directly facing the open* 
iiig, w^us twenty-one feet and a half. A striking effect 
must have hieii jiroduceil by tins ascending elevation. 
A variety and a liglilncss must have also given to 
the structure by the arrangement of the stones here ; 
)i{)t at ecjiud ilistaiicgg, as in the two exterior tows^ but 
ill pairs, the interval between each two pairs being 
much greater than that between the two stones compos* 
iiig each pair. The uprights of this row have imf^sts 
over them, as in the outer circle. One of these imposts 
is sisteeu feet three inches long. Of course the im- 
]>osts here, not forming a continuous architrave, are 
only five in number. Of the five pairs, or rather <r/- 
hikons (that is, combinations of three stones), although 
some of the sliafts have been injured and mutilated, all 
arc still in their places, except the fifths or that which 
f aced the entrance. This trilithon fell down on the 3rd 
of January, 1797, and the stones now encumber a flat 
stone, of about fifteen feet in length, which lay at Ihcir 
bace. 

Lastly, there appears to have been a fourth en¬ 
closure, formed originally, as Stiikeley thinks, by nine¬ 
teen stones, but only eleven now remain, entire or in 
fragments. These seem also to have been arranged 
in the shape of a half oval, with the open part, as in 
the ease of the other, to the north-east. Although 
greatly inferior in height to those last described, they 
arc still taller than those of the second circle. The 
most perfect, according to Sir R. C. Iloare, is seven 
and a half feet high, and twenty-three inches wijje at 
(lie base, and twelve at the top. Like the second circle, 
this row has never had any imposts. 

Such is Stonehenge, as it still subsists; and in so far 
as the original design of the fabric can be traced from 
the portions of it which the waste of time has left, the ap- 
-—propriateness of the name, Stonehenge, which is Saxon, 
and signifies “ the Flanging Stones,” will be obvious 
enough from the account that has been given. Hut 
little doubt can be Entertained that it is not a Saxon 
building. It is unquestionably the work of an age long 
preceding that in which tlic Saxons first obtained a 
footing ill this island. Inigo Jones, in a posthumous 
work, has actually maintained the theory that it is a 
Roman erection—a temple of the god Ccolus, he 
conceives. A more absurd notion never was taken up. 
It would be much more rational to say that it was a 
work of nature;—a piece of architecture which hod 
grown up where it stands, like the Giant’s Causeway, 
or the Cave at Staffa. Stonehenge certainly resembles 
these structures quite us much as it dues any thing the 
Romans have left us. The old poiiular tradition, re¬ 
corded by Qiraldus Cainbrensis and other chroniclers, 
was, that the stones hod been brought to the place 
where fhey now are, am^ elevated into the air us we see 
them, by the great maglciaii Merlin, from the Curragh 
of Kildare in Ireland. It is not impossible that the 
design may have been taken from a similar building 
oil that great plain, where Giraldus Cambrensis says, 
that M erection like^Stoneheiige was actually to lie seen 
in his day. He calls Stonehenge, Chorea Oigantium, 
the Giants' Panes. Among modern apeculators, sooiSi 


also, have attributed it to the Danes; but, since the 
^publication of Stukeley's book (1740), opinion kas 
almost universally been made up in favoui*of his theory, 
that it is a Druidical tcm))le of the ancient Britoin. 
Of late, certain other hypotheses have been engraft ed 
upon this general idea;—as, for inftance, that it had 
an astronomical ns well as a redigious uiirf; hut 
these%re t<5 be considered as ratiier developments 
than refutations of Stukcley’s view.* Astronomy wasw 
the soul of the Druidical religion, and may very pos¬ 
sibly have inilii^nccd the form of the temples as wel. ^ 
as the worship. But there is little chance thaf wo 
shall be able, iu the present claj, to recover any correct 
knowledge of the principles of this astronomical archi¬ 
tecture. ^ 

One difiiculty in the subjegi of Stonehenge has given 
rise to much discussion;—Fi*oin w heuee were the stones 
brought? Aacjgding to Sir R. C. Iloare, in his mag- 
bifleent WQ(k entitled the ^ Ancient Hist^y of South 
Wiltshire,’ (Ibl. Lou. 1812) the stones Ibrming the 
outer circle and the fine tfllithons of the grand oval 
are of the same kind w'ith those wliioh are found in 
different parts of the surface of . the Wiltshire Downs, 
and lire there called Sarsen Stones, by which are meant 
stones taken from the native quarry in their rude state. 
They are a fine-grained species of silicious sandstone. 
Those forming the smaller circle, and the smaller oval 
again, are quite different. Some arc an aggregate of 
quartz, felds])ar, chlorite, and hornblende ; one. is 
a silicious schist; others are hornstouc, intcrniixed with 
small specks of feldspar, and pyrites. What is called 
the altar, being the stone now covered by the central 
trilithon of the grand oval, is a micaceou.s fine-grained 
sandstone. Prom these circumstances, iVFr. Ciinniugfou 
first tvery ingeniously started .tl^e coiijertiire (hut the 
original temple had probably coiisisted only of the 
great circle and the great oval, and that tlic two other 
rows were subsequent additions. In u late publication, 
entitled ‘Hermes Britiinnicns,’ (1828,) the Kev. W. 
L. Bowles has taken up this idea, but has given it a 
new form, by supposing tlie lower stones to iiavo formed 
the original temple, and the taller to iuive 1 « 7 eii after¬ 
wards ^ded. He has connected this view with some 
very curious speculations as to the religion of the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain; for which, hoitcver, we 
must refer the reader to his work. 

Our wood-cut represents Stonehenge as seen from 
the south. 

PROFfiSSlONS AND TRADES OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The table given in No. 119 of the ‘ Fenny Magazine’ 
distinguished the employments in which about 45,400 
establishmcnliT are engaged. Those were employments 
connected with the larger objects of production and 
the more important professions. The present list adds 
7000 to this amount; and there are about 2300 en¬ 
gaged in 218 employments which our limits have not 
allowed us to Include in^^cithet list. Thus a total is 
obtained of about 54,7du establishments, considered 
“ respectable” by the* compilers of the lists wc have 
employed. 

Since the preceding list went to press, we have been 
informed that there are not less than 800 “artists” 
practising in the metropolis; but the disercpaTi^ nlay ' 
be accounted for by the fact, that a large proportion of 
artists prefer the ligiit and air of the euburhs to tlie 
close streets. Generaljy, we would be understood as 
claiming no more for the tables than tl^at they exhibit 
approximations, and afford materials for comparison. ' 

Amatouioat. MechnniMta. 3 

AnchortiTniths atul Chain-cable nuumfnctuzefi 21 

Animal Preiietvor» 4 

Aicbciy WarchvuscM , , • « ^ • il 
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Army Cloihierg (20), and (16) Cap and Ac¬ 
coutrement Makers. 36 

Artificial Kye and l 4 iinl> Makers • • , U 

Arti-.tH 111 Fireworks 9 

Auritits.. 4 

Ball and Rout Fumishorfl • • • • * 3 

Basket Makers •.••••••.• 64 

Hbllows Makers • • . ^. i 

Bmmiifjhain aiM Sheffield W areliousea . f 44^1* 
Blackiu^ Mamifacturers •••*••• 25 

Black-lead PcMicil Manufacturers • . . . 18 

Blind (window) Makers ...«•• 98 

Brace aud Belt Makers « • • • ^ * 16 

* Brass uiid Cojiper Maunfaciurers • • • • 157 

Breeches Makers ••■.«•••» 33 

jBiittoii Manufacturers and Warehouses . • 33 

Calico-dlasors (6), and Calico and Furniture 
Printers 39 

Cap Makers, (fur, cloth, i^d leather) • • • 16 

(^ard Makers .. 15j 

Carmen. • 70 

(.>arpi‘t and Rug Manufacturers and \1i^rn- 

Uuuso% • . . .. ^09 

Chair and Sofa Manufacturers • • • • S9 

Chasers. • . 30 

Child bed Liuen Warehouses • • . • 63 

Cluthiers and Clothes Salesmen • . . • 110 

Colour Manufacturers and Dealers (exchuivo 
ut those who are Oilmen also) . • • • 79 

('!omh Makers 39 

Cuinpusition Ornament Manufacturers • • 18 

Cork Manufacturers. • 52 

Cuppers. 38 

Cuaiers, Leather Cutters, Stc, . . • . 459 

Divssin*; C:iso and Desk Makers . « • • 64 

Drysahers . . . • 58 

Merchants.25 

Ku^iim Makers, (Fire 5, Steam 2, Ilydraidic 1) 8 

Farriers . • • • 95 

i'oather Mauufacturers (I I Bed) • % • • 84 

Filler Manufacturers • 7 ‘ 

T'l^htn^ Rod and Tacklo Manufacturers • * 24 

ritiKiiig; Mills .•*••••..« 7* 

Fl»)or C’loth Mauufdcturors • . • . • 33 

French Horn and Trumpet Manufacturers ■ 10 

Fringe, Bedlacc, Triniiniuf;;, &c.j Manufacturers 03 

Fumers. 151 

Cr iders (Water and Book-edge) , , • . 30 

Ginger Beer (13), Soda and Mineral Water 
Munufactureis (20) 33 

Glast^Manullicturers, Warehouses, and Cutters 174 

(ilohe Makers • ^ 4 

Glovers.76 

Child Cutters, Gold and Silver Beaters, Rc- 

iiiiers, &c. . . • 117 

Granary Keepers. • 9 

CTiinjHiU’der Makers 9 

Hair Manuiacturer<i .. 57 

Ham and Tongue Dealers.60 

Harness Makers 46 

Harp Makers .. 12 

llerbulUts . • ^ \ • . . . • , ^ 21 

JinpuitevH (of Beads 5, Carpets L Cigars 15, 

Cyoeoa-nuts 2, Foreign Clocks and Watches 
4, Foreign Fancy Goods 27, Foreign Silk 
(4ouds 15, C4eiieva Watch Tools and Ma¬ 
terials 2, Glass Shades 1, Leeches 5, Mi¬ 
neral Waters 1, Shawls 1, Tohacco-pi|)e3 
and Snuffboxes 2, Tovs 7, Wines 23) . Ill 

Lamp Manufactories and Warehouses • • 78 

X.a])idaries.. « . 30 

Last, Boot-tn^e, and Batten Makers • • • 59 

Lead Manufacturers ••'.•••« 25 

Lightermen ...#.••••• 90 

Locksmiths and Bcdl4iniigeni • . « • 83 

Lv)oking.glass and Picture Fmmo Makers • 32 

Mangle and I*res8 Makers. 14 

Map and Chart Publisheis and Sellers •, • 19 

Mtirine Stores, and Rag and Phial Dealers • 73 

Mast, O^^ad Block Makers.45 

Medallists.•. 3 

Millers 17 

Mineralogists 2 

Modbllers ••••,?*,,. 11 

Needle and Pin Makers , , 32 

Oculists.. 3g 

Outfitting and P-eady-made Linen Ware- > 

houses. 63 

Paper Makers ^ , 9 

rii|)er Moiblers and Fancy Paper Makers • 21 

Paviurs.• 12 




Pereufsion Cap MamifaeturcTS • • , 

Perfumers.- • » • 

Puwterurs ••••«. • , 

Plaster of Paris Manufacturers • . « 

Plato (British) Mauuihcturers • • • 

Potato Dealers • ... 

Pottem.. . . • 

Priptiug Press Makers 

Print^siillers aud Puhlisliers • • # • • 

Pump Makers. 

Roman Cement Blanufacturcra 

Rui)e, Line and Twine Maiuifacturers • . « 

Bad aud Sail Cloth Makers aud Wuichouses 

Mills. 

Scagliola Manufacturers •••••• 

Scale Makers 

Ship Breakers 9, Carvers 6, Chandlers 40, 
Hearth and Tank Makers 4, .|o5icrs 8, 
Owueti 30, Smiths 11 • . 

Short-hand Writers 

Slop-sellers. 

Soap Manufacturers. 

Spectacle Makers •••••.•• 
Statuaries and Masons • , •. . , 
Steaiu-ciigiiiQ Boiler Manufacturers . . . 

Sugar Hetiuers. 

Surgeons’ Instrument Makers .... 

Tanners 

Timber aud Deal Yards. 

Tiu-platu Workers. 

Tool Makers and Warehouses. 

Toymen. 

Tripemen. 

Truuk Makers.. • 

Truss Makers.. 

Turners. 

Umbrella and Parasol Makers . . • • 

Varnish Manufacturers. 

Veterinary Surgeons. 

Violin and VioUncullo Makers. 

Warehouses (16 Fiench) •••••. 
Wharfingers 

Wheelwrights. 

Whip Makers 

Wig Makers. 

Wire Drawers, Workers, &c.* • 

Wool Staplers. 

Worsted Manufacturers. 

Zinc Workers. 
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84 

55 
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5 
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11 
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70 
81 
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15 
137 
90 
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. AUSCULTATION*. 

From the earliest vtges physicians have known that 
disease iu tlic cavity of the chest might uccasiunally he 
detected by the car; but it was not till about seventy 
years ago that any express rules were laid down \ipou 
this subject. The merit pf beings the first inetliodical 
auscultator is chic to Ur. Aveubrugger, a pli>sician t>t 
Vicuna, who published a Hhort treatise on this subjeer 
in the }ear 1761. It is written iu Latin, and is en¬ 
titled, ‘ A New Discovery of the Art of Uetectiug 
Diseases in the Interior of tlic Chest by rereussiou/ 
Wlieu the chest of the patient is struck by tlie fingers 
of the physician, if it is healthy^ it gives a sound, sti)s 
Dr. Aveiibrugger, like that of a drum covered with 
cloth ; whereas, if it is diseased, the sound produced is 
as if solid flesh had been btruck. 

In performing this ex,amiaation, the chest of the 
patient must be covered with his shirt, or else the fin¬ 
gers of the physician with a glove, which must not be 
made of glossy leather; for if the bare chest is struck 
with the bare hand, the concussion of’ sinootii surfiiues 
produces an external sound which obscures the iuteriiul 
one. Tlie following eight general rules arc clear, cor¬ 
rect, and wellrexpressed:— • 

1. The dtiller the sound is*jc)ver the chest, and "he 
nearer it approaches the tsoiind of solid flesh, the 
greater is ttte disease. 

2. The larger the spac^ over which this tbilness 

extends, the greater i» the disease. ^ 

I * This tlrorU signifies Iktening; but, in mctlicine, mcaiui the art 
r of disthiguishing dtieaws by the^ieniMi of lioahng. 
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8. It is worse for the left side to be affected than the 
right. ^ 

4. It is less dangerous that the front and upper part 
of the chest (Viz., from the' collar-bone to the fourth 
rib) should be destitute of sound than the lower part. 

5. It is more dangerous that the sound be absent in 
the posterior part of the thorax than in the front and 
upper part. 

[This rule is evidently the same os the Ioit| in diffe¬ 
rent words.] 

6. If one side of the chest is entirely destitute of 

sound, it is a fatal sign. ^ 

7. If the sternum (viz., the front and central part 
of the chest) is without sound, it is a fatal sign. . 

8. If the place which the iieari occupies gives the 
sound of solid flesh o\'cr a great space, it is a fatal sign. 

The rciison of the last rule is this:—the heart, from 
its solidity, produces u loss of resonance over the space 
which it occupies; and, tliereforc, a great extension of 
this dtilness shows a great enlargement of the heart,— 
an incurable disease. 

When there is fluid in the chest there will be a loss 
of resonance; just as there is when the lungs, having 
lost their natural spongy texture, have liecome solid,— 
a disc'ase which Aveiihrugger calls schirrm of the lungs; 
but which is now termed hepatization^ from hepar^ the 
Greek word for jiver. Percussion, however, will almost 
always siiceocd in determining whether the loss of 
sound is produced by the presence of a fluid or by 
iicpaiizatiun; for, in the former case, the patient, by 
altering his altitude, will change the position of the 
fluid, and thus transfer the duress of sound from one 
spot to another; but this ingenious method of discri^ 
ininating the nature of the disease will, of course, fail' 
iu those rare cases in which cue side of the chest is 
entirely flllcil with fluid. 

Dr. Aveiil^rugger’s little manual is not confined 
solely to the signs afforded by percussion; in many 
instances he gives a succinct but masterly outline of 
the general symptoms, by which vpriQiiB diseases of the 
chest may be recognized. In offering his work, the 
fruit of seven years’ observation, to physicians, he 
remarks, that, in treating diseases of the chest, the 
sound obtained by percussion is inferior in importance 
only to the pulse and respiration. Avenbrugger’s 
work has never been translate into English; but there 
is a French version of it by Corvisart, in which the 
brief axioms of the German physician are illustrated, 
and almost overwhelmed, by a most copious com¬ 
mentary. This translation, however, is a valuable 
work, and an additional step in the art of auscultation.' 
With this exception,|j[)iit little advance seems to have 
been made from Avenbrugger to Laennec, the dis- 
(iiiguisliiYl inventor of the stethoscope. This is a tube, 
usually iniide of wood, one end of which is applied to 
the chest of the patient, and the other to the ear of the 
])hysicinn. By this contrivance, the sound nf the pa¬ 
tient’s respiration, as well a.s voice, is transmitted in 
the most distinct manner, and the minutest variations 
from the healthy standard can be distinguished by a 
practised ear. In children, for instance, the sound pro¬ 
duced by respiration is louder and more acute than in 
adults; but this acute breathing often occurs in grown¬ 
up persons, when, one lung being diseased, the other 
is fofce<l to do work for both. It is known among ste^ 
thoscopists by the name of puerile respiration. Or, let 
us suppose a patient in an advanced stage of consump¬ 
tion, in whose lungs cir/ities have been formed by the 
suppuration of tubercles; if the stethoscope be applied 
to the chest of such a patient when he is speaking, his 
voice will be heard e^oing from the cavities in his 
lunffl: this morbid resonance is called pectonloquy. 
Su<m are a few of the more interer^ting pomlstdepend- 
ing on ausouUaiioni a subject on whi^ large volumes 


not only might be, but havs been, wriUen* In com* 
paring the methods of Avenbrugger and Laennecf we 
must acknowledge that, if percussion is more simple^ ^ 
the stethospopS affords more information; but tL*n 
this advantage is perhaps counterbalanonl by the ex- ^ 
treme difficulty of its application; a difficulty so grea* ' 
as (pot always to be surmounted by .years of study. It' 
is /bt this cause that we have touched but slightly on 
the use of the stethoscope, or"* chest^viewer, as we 
thought it needless to perplex general readers with 
refined distinctions which harass the scientific, and .even 
left Laennec himself sometime.^ at fault. 

We'touch upon subjects 6i this nature principally 
to show by what slow steps the knowledge of diseases 
has advanced,-^what slight symptoms indicate healthy 
or deranged functions,—hoVv delicate are the tests 
which they present, even to the most practised phy¬ 
sician,—and •lytw contemptible, therefore, are those 
^pretensioqir which would make the medical science 
consist in a few empirical rules, applied’ with little 
observation, and les^ philosbphy. 


Penecution qf the Jews, —^Among the details of wrong 
and outrage, by which the study of history is frequently 
rendered painfiil,few are more revolting than the raalsacros 
and persecutions of the Jews by the Anglo-Norman ^kings. 
Besides the more general and shocking transactions of this 
character which historians record, many old documents 
exhibit evidences of local persecution which are as ciirious 
as they are rovoltmg. In illustration may be quoted the 
order issued, in I25d, by Henry HI. to tlie sberiff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who is commanded ** to cause proclamation to 
be made in the city of Norwich, and in all the good towns 
of those counties, that no Christiam woman shall henceforth 
sorve^, the Jews, to nurse thoir young children, or in any 
other office.'* V Thirty-five years kller, all the Jews in Eng¬ 
land, to tho number of 15,000, were expelled the country, 
and all thoir real estates confiscated, by a resolution ex* 
torted from the parliament by tho clamours of tho people 


Frugal Faro of the Steedish Peaeantf^ and their Affection 
for their Horeeir—** While changing horses, weVere not a 
little enfertaiiled at the cUrious group formed bv the pea¬ 
sants and their steeds breakfasting together; both conlially 
partaking of a large, hard, rye-cake. Tliis is their constant 
food on tho road; and^ indeed, throughout Sweden it forms 
the ehie( and fr^uently the only, subsistence of the pea¬ 
santry. Before setting out on a journey, a fhw of these 
cakes are strung together, which serve for the support of 
themselves and their horses. As the latter may sometimes 
belong to thiUe or even four proprietors, it is higmy amusing, 
on the road, to observe the froqiient altercations between 
them, each endeavouring to spare his own horse; and, 
while running by the side of your carriage, using his utmost 
endeavours to persuado the driver that it is an animal of 
such qualities as not to have the least occasion for the whip; 
at the same time, perhaps, giving him a hint, that, from 
wlmt he knows of his neighbour's beast, the lash would be 
well applied there. The curious scones that in consequence 
arise form not the least entertaining part of tho journey. 
Their affection for their horses 'is so great, that I have 
actually seen them shed tears when they have been driven 
beyond their strength. Indeed, the expeditiem with which 
these little animals proceed is surprising when we consider 
the smallness of their size, which hardly exceeds that of a 
pony. Seven or eight miles within the hour are aocora- 
plisned by them with ease; and the roads throughout 
Sweden being universally good, they freaaently do not 
relax from a gallop until they have reached ine post-house.'* 
—Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke'$ Travde in Sweden^ 
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We have already (see No. 106) g^iveu a i^eneral do- preasly for that purpose ; altjiouffh but little coiihdciice 
Bcriptioii of Canterbury; and the present Supplement can be placed in the story told by the old monkrili 
will be devoted to a review of some of the most re- historians about the preacherB that were sent over by 
markable among the particular objects of interest in the Pope Eleutherius to a British ^king of the name of 
place. The buildings of note—still standing or now in Luciu8^,who is said to have fiourished before the close 
ruins—^in the city and its neighbourhood, are almost all. of the second century, and to haye been the first prince 
connected with its ecclesiastical establishments. We of his nation who received the h^w faith. No doubt 
shall begin with the most distinguished,—the Cathedral, can be entertained that churches Were built in many 
otherwise called Ctirist Church,—^whjeh, as mentioned parts of the country in the course of the three centuries 
in our fiirmet notice, stands in the north-east quarter of during which it oo^oyod peace and security under the 
tlic town. ^ Roman protection. Whatever buildings, or remains of 

It is certain that, during the Roman domination in buildings, are now found, which bear the impress of 
Great &'itain| Christianity had been generally esta- Christian civili24itioni and cannot be assigned to a dale 
blished in the s^thern parts the island, which were subsequent to tlie establishment of the Saxons, must 
inhabited by ainixed population of Britons and Romans, have been erected during this era of tranquil lity,*whcn 
Many of the Romans who came over to colonize the letters and the arts probably liourished to a degree 
country a^r its conquest in the^reign of the Emperor which they scarcely again attained in the course of the 
<71audiiu were, no doubt, CluiatianB; and the general next thousand years. The Saxon invasion swept away 
conversion of the natives within the subjugated territory all this, by rolling over the country a tide not oqly of 
most probably took place in the first or second century, savage ignorance but of war and slaughter, which de¬ 
li is most likely, also, that it was in part effected by solated a great part of the island for a century and a 
the agency of misuonaries who visited the island ex- half. The leign of niiythiug like civilization did not 
Vox. III. • ® . i. 
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recommcrtte^till towards tie close df the «ixih eferitury. 
About this *tiine, ^fithclbert, kiu^f ot Kcui,. ifmniod 
ii'.TtlKi, the diuig»hter of the French kin^ Charibert: 
ami out of this c\eht arose the first iiiirocJuction of 
1’hristiauity into Saxon Itritaiu. It is supposed tci 
been on the application of llcrtha, who was herself a 
convert, and a Itidy of great piety and virtue^ XhutPope 
(iregfory X. wits induced to send over from Horne tlje 
celebrated Augustine and liis forty followers, who 
arrived in the Isle of Thanet in the year 597, and wea* 
soon after ])eriiiitted by Ethelbert to take ly) their 
residence in Canterbury, the capital of his dotnihions. 

JJede tells ns that tliere was already a buildiufj: in the 
ea^lcni (|uarter of the city, which long before had been 
as a (Christian church; and that this edifice was 
given by iJie king, after his conversion, fo Augustine 
ami his companions. There is every reason to believe 
that the church iu queatiou stood on the site of the 
present ctithedrak It may have been built four or five 
centuries before, and must, at the least, have been two 
or three hundred years old. Having fallen into decay, 
it was enlargcfl and rejiaired under the direction of 
Augustine, who had by this time been consecrated | 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and who, having dedicated 
it to ( hrist, made it his cathedral. It hence derives its , 
proper designation of Christ Church. 

The building thus tbuiidecl, or rather restored and 
Simplified, by Augustine, sultsisted till the year 93H, by 
v/hicJi time, however, partly iu couscqueucc of a recent 
aUnck of the Danes, it liad, become little better than a 
ri'.in. The walls, we are told, ^,ere ilneven, and in some 
places were broken down, and Uic roof was in so threat¬ 
ening a stale that the church.could not be safely entered. 
Odf), who was then archbishop, bestowed considerable 
cost in the reparation of the iiibric; but, in It) 11, the 
Dniics, in a new attack, burned down the roof which 
he had erected, and left only the walls standing. Alter 
Canute came to the throne, however, iu 1017, its re- 
stiiralioh was once more etfocted, the king having, it is 
said, contributed iiniiiificently to the expense. But the 
new disti!rl)aiK:cs, .which arose alter his decease, and 
4 -.,/c<:ially tlic neglect and dilapidation to which it was 
esposcvl during the unavailing resistance of the Saxon 
ArcJibishop 8tigaud to the iVorrriaii Conqueror, had 
.M aiii lediiccd the striicliue to such a state, when Ijiiii- 
UM.;c .succeeded to the see in 1070, that this prelate 
rtuiuefl to rebuild it almost from the foundation. 
'i’liL'ic. is leasoti lo believe, however, that even in this, 
tin? most complete re-edification which tlic church had 
yet HU'itaiuoil, the an.rient walls were not entirely thrown 
down. 

franc lived to complete his design so far as that 
tlie taiiicdral in his time wa^ once more rendered fit. for 
llu‘ser\i( PS (»f religij>n, and presented the appearance 
of a fiiiifiivd building. Considerable ailditions were 
uiadc to it, liovvever, by Anselm and others of his .suc- 
ce.S'iors ; and ewm some parts which Lanfranc had built 
;ije recorded to have been taken down not long after 
his death, and r<?-LMected iu a different style. Conrad, 
a jjrior of the adjoining iiun\aslci*y, in particular, made 
vuch Im])rn\vmen(s on llie choir, that it is stated to 
have been for a long time after generally known by his 
name. 

iJiil, on the 5th of September, 1174, an accidental 
tire, which cjbimiienced in sonic houses on the south 
.side tlic church, and was carried b) a high wind 
lovfanlv the sacred biiiklirig, having sei/ed upon the 
H'of, soon reduced the* whole once more to the bare 
walls. “ The leads,” says the old chronieWr, Gervase, 
wiio was a monk of Canterbury, ami flourished in the 
ihirle/hth century, ‘Svere mcltecl^ and the timber-work 
and painted ceiling* all on fire fell down into the 
choir, where the stalls of the monks added Ae.sh fuel 
in abundance.” * He also ^speaks of the walls, and 


especially the .piilar^, ]hSyii4: been i£luc& 
u/id injured ; tm.t U does ndt appiiar thai iUiy Wtre 
actually thrown down by the violence of the tlarnos, 
A great sensation was excited by this calamity, not oifiy 
throughout England, J^ilt tKfe whole Christendom. 
The murder, or, as it was deemed, the mar^rdotn, 
of flje famous Thomas k Becket, which took place in 
the cathedral of Cieiterbury on the 28th of December, 

1170, had given an extraordinary sanctity to the build-^ 
ing, and attracted to it crow^ds of pilgrims from every 
country of Europe. The celebrity and reverential 
rnation which it had thus accpiired soon made the funds 
necessary for its restoration pour in abundantly, c The 
most distinguished personages of the age eagerly olfcre<l 
their aid—irany bringing their oblations i n person, 'fhe 
kiiig,^ JTcnry Jl., himself toiitributed largely. “In 
1179 ,” says Mr. liatteley in his additions to ‘ Somiicr’s 
Anti(|uities oflVinterlmry,’ “ Louis VI 1., king of France, 
lamled at Dover, where our king expected his arrival. 
Oil the 23rd nf August thcjie two kings came to Can¬ 
terbury, with a great train of nobility of both nations, 
and were received by the archbishop and his com])ro- 
vincials, the prior and convent, with great honour and 
unspeakable joy. The oblations of goiU and silver 
made by the French were incredible. The king came 
in manner and habit of a pilgrim—^was copdueled to 
the tomb of St. Thomas in solemn procession—wliere 
he qlfered his cup of gold and a royal precious stone, 
with a yearly rental of 100 muids (hogsheads) of wine, 
for ever, to the convent, confirming his grant by royal 
charter, under his seal, delivered in form.” 

The rebuilding of the cathedral was? commenced soon 
after the fire, and, the means being thus liberally sup¬ 
plied, was carried on for some years witli great spirit. 
The 'directioh of the work wasoenlrusied to a French 
architect, William of Sens, who, however, only super¬ 
intended it for the first four yqars, having then 
received an accidental injury which obliged him to 
relinquish his office. He was succeeded by an English- 
niaii. In 1183, however, the stream oi* offerings having 
probably .(somewhat diminished, the operations were sus¬ 
pended by the monks, on the pretence that their funds 
were exhausted. The expedient had the desired effee* 
Contributions to the pious work poured in immediately 
in almost unprecedented abundance; and the receivers 
were enabled not only to complete their original design, 
but to add to it new features of magnificence and 
splendour. Tlie body of the cathedral.-^iooti stood once 
more in a finished state ; but many additions and alter¬ 
ations were •made long ttfler the main part of the work 
had been thus aocomjplished. lii fact, the building 
might be said to be still only in process when the 
Reformation broke out, and the king s mandate, on the 
dissolution of the religious houses, put a stop to its 
further decoration or enlargement, and left it in all 
material respects in the state in which wc libw pee it. 

From this detail it appears that the present cathedral 
stands mainly on the same foiindatlou with the aiicieUt 
British church which Augustihe found in Canlerbuiy 
on his arrival at the end of the sixth centiiry, nor is it 
altogether impossible that some portion of that primi¬ 
tive edifice may still remain in the pile as it now exists. 

is acknowledged on all hands that part of Archbishop 
Lanfranc s cathedral is still standing; and the vaults 
under thte choir appear lo be of a style of archttecture 
anterior at any rate to the Norman Conquest. . 

The cathedral of Canterbury is built in thfe lisuiil 
form of a cross, having however, two transepits. But¬ 
tresses rising into pinnacles are ranged alonj^ the walls 
l)ot-!i of the nave and the transepts; and a square tower 
of* great beauty ascends firom the intersection of the 
western transept and the nave. Two bthter tliWi&fs alpo 
crown the extremities of the wbst \ i1mt to the 
north, which h;>d been long in ii rilillcitis siitc, and 
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the^pper purt of which was removed many years a^o, 
^was taken down the year before last from the ftmnda- 
tbiu, and is now beinjif restored. 

The cathedral of Canterbury is very spacious. The 
following are its pilncipal dimensions;-—the length of 
•the whciAe building from east to west, measured in Uic 
interior, is 514 feet; of which the choir oecupics^ot 
Jess than 180 feet,«bei^ an extent ilrie(jualled by that 
of any other choir in England. The breadth of the 
Tia\e with its side dsles is 71 feet; and its height 80 
feet.* The larger transept is 154, the smaller feet, 
iti length from north Up south* Yhe height of tlie 
great central tower, called the Pdl-Hany steeple, is 
iHofeet; and that of the Ojeford and Arundel steeples, 
at the north and south exJjremitK'S of the Vest front, 
ahout I'llO feet. • 

It is RMnarked of this Cathedral, by jVTr. IIas;<ed, 
in his * Uist^^ry of the County of Keiii^ t^at, “ not¬ 
withstanding the different ages in which the several 
parts of it have bcen‘ buftt, and the virions kinds 
of arSiitecture singular to each,—no one part cor¬ 
responding with (hat adjoining to it, —yet there sccins 
nothing unsightly or disagreeable in the view of 
it; on the contnuy, the whole together has a most 
\eneriiblc and pleasing effect.” This ol).ser\ation is 
made in reference to the external aspect of the building, 
wiiich, however, with the exception of the fine central 
tower, is not distinguished by any very extrufndiuary 
beauty or inugniftecnce. The west front, so highly 
decorated in some of our other cathe<lrals, is lu'vc 
extremely plain. The interior, however, from the vast 
extent of the perspective,—now, since the removal of 
the organ to a side gallery, embracing the vvhoki length 
of the nave and choir,—i^nd from the uiiiisual elovt^tion 
of the ceiling, has a vAy grand effect. The ranges of 
tall windows on each side pour in the light in abundant 
streams betwx'cn the lofty arches, so that, as the visiter 
moves forward, every thing around opens upcui him in 
its f\dl dimensions. The view upward, from under the 
grout central tower, which is open to the height of 
above feet, and lighted by successive tiers of 
windows all around, may well be conceived to he exceed¬ 
ingly imposing. Mr. Gostliiig, in his ‘ Walk iti and 
aluMit the City of Canterbury,' relates the following 
instance of the admiration which he oiicc saw excited 
In the praj>ortious of this lower:—“ Many years ago, 1 
had the plea!s.ure of taking a walk with an eminent 
l);jilder iu this i)art of yur cathedral. The person was 
Mr. Sfropg, son \at‘ him who was masty-tnason at 
St. PauPs in London, tliiring the whole coiisti*uclion 
f that justly 4^;lmired fabric; brought up'under Jiis 
father to the same business, and his successor in the 
works of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. IJe cou^d 
hardly be prejudiced in favour of the Gothic taste, and 
w as undoubtedly a competent judge how strength and 
beauty were properly considered in works of such mag¬ 
nificence. When he came to make his observations 
here, and especially iu the upper works, 1 was presently 
convinced that an artist sees with otjhcr eyes than they 
do who are not such; and tlie eagerness of every step 
he took in examining and noting down the proportions 
of what he saw, with his passionate exclamation at my 
not being then able to saXisfy him who was the designer 
of that statejy tower,’^-in one of the galleries wiierw»f 
we were standfhg and admiri^jg it,—shouted sufficiently 
how worthy he thought tills forgqtteri architect of all 
the honour that could be paid to so exalted a genius,” 
’i'his tower was built about tife cud of the filXeenth 
ceiilury. 

^t would require far more space than we can afford 
to describe at lengtl^ all the different parts and orna¬ 
ments ,oif tl\e cathedral which are iuteresting either from 
ffeejr merit .as productions of art, or f^om the hisK)rical 
a^Qciationa >^.hich they are couftected. Wc can 


only mention shortly a few of flic more ynnarkahle. 
Among these is the ancient stone-scrrtMi at the cntrnTice 
to the choir, the date of w4iich is ^suppoved u^ hr tlie 
early part of the fourteenth century. It prohcats :i 
display of Gothic sculpture; and among tlie tigures hy 
which it is adorned are six kings wearing crowns, anil 
holding in their hands five of thcm^globes, ami the 
sixth a church. The ancient stalls of the choir w wv 
removed in 1734, when the present were substiiute<l in 
their place. Some parts of the ornamental work are ‘^ln >- 
l)Osed ((^ihavebeen executed by the celebrated Gibbous, 
by whom the admirable carvings of tlie fittings in tin* 
choir of St. PauPs were cut. Behind the choir, inst(*;i/l 
of the Lady Chapel, or chapel dedicated to the Virgin, 
which usually occupies this place in other cathedrals, is 
the chapel of the Holy Trinit}', erected about list in 
honour of St. Thomas j\ Becket, and long the in(»st 
j[ atfractivc part of the church, as containing his sinine. 
“ This shrine,” says Stow, “ was biiildod about a niniPs 
height, tiD of stone, then upwards of timber plain, wiihiii 
which was a chest of iron, containing the bones <»r 
'J'hornas Becket, scull and all, with the wound of his 
death, and the piece cut out of his .scull laid in the same 
wound. Tlie liniber-w;ork of this shrine, on the niitsitie, 
was covered with plates of gold, damasked with 
wire, which ground of gold was again covered with 
jewels of gold, us r^ngs, ten (u* twelve cratiijicd uith 
gold wire ilito (lie said ground of g<ild, many of tlio'.e 
i rings having stones in ihcun, brooches, images, angi'Is, 
precious stones, ainjl great pearls.*’ Hither, in 1 
the body of the Sajut >va3 removed IVom (he t ry pi 
underground, wdiere it liad till then been deposited ; 
4he INqu^’s legale, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Rlieims, am} divers other bishops and abbots, bearing 
the CO Hill oil their shoulders, Cimi^st a disjday of all 
I ibal was inost gorgeous and jnijKising in tlie ])om])s 
i am! splendours of the iiucieut fitiiiil. king hnri- 

!‘ ( If, Henry ill., was piTsent. The expenditure of 
j SU‘plien Laugtoiu tlio siveliUishop, is said .to have been 
j so profuse on this o(;eas,u\ii, that he left a dclit upon 
1 1^ revemu’S of the .see which wOs not dis(diarged ti I the 
I time of Jus tburth siiccessor. The cost, however, was in 


time ^nipfy repaid. Becket*s‘'shrine continued to draw 
on immense rtwruue of gills to the church as long as 
the old religi(.m laslcfl. Erasmus, who W'us admittetl to 
a sight of the treasure deposited in the sacred eliamber 
a short time before tfie' Jweformatum, tells us, that 
under a coffin of wood, inelositig mnither of gold, wiiieh 
was drawn np tVoin it*^ place by ropes and pulleys, 
beheld an amount of riches the value of whicli he could 


I 


not estimate. <iold, he says', wa^ the meanest thiii.g to 
be seen ; the whole place shone and glittered with die 
rarest and most precious Jewels, most of wJiicIi were of 
an extraordinary size, some being larger than the 
of 11 goose. At the dissolution, Henry Vlll. s(*i/ed 
upon all this wealth. Stow says, that “ the spoil in gold 
tuid precious stones filled two great chests, one of w hich 
six or seven strong men could do no more lliun coincy 
out of the church at once.” One of the precious stones, 
called the Regal of France, which had boon presiMitcd 
by Louis VII, on his visit to the church, as nicnlioried 
allove, in 1179, he set and wore as a thumb-ring. At 
the same time he ordered the remains of Becket to be 
biiraed, and the ashes scattered to the winds. 3'he 
btiiios ot‘ St. Dunstau and St. Anselm, whicli were also 

f irosen'ed in the cathedral of Cantcrlniry, weje pro- 
lably treated in the same way^ Tlu^ oidy trace ol’tli^ 
shrine of the martyr that now rtunaiiis is afforded by 
the pavemchit around tlie spot where it stood, whicii Is 
worn down by the knees of the crowds of worshippers 

that, during more than three centuries, oHored heir tlieir 
oblations and their prayers. The .sjiof, w'c niav here 
mention^ which is judated out ns that on which B<*cket 
was assa-ssinated, j.s in ihe Uortherfi pifP'on <rf ,<ha 
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[St. Augoitiiw’B OiU.] * 

western transept. That part of the church is on this chapel also, amon^ other monuments, is that of the 
account called the Martyrtloin. At the cast end of the Black Prince, still in wonderful pre^ryation aftn the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity is another of a circular form, lapse of nearly four centuries and a half. On a hand- 
called Becket’s Crown, probably from the manner in some sarcophagus of grey marble, richly sculptured 
which the ribs of the arched roof meet in the centre. It with coats of arms and other ornaments, lies the figure of 
appears not to have been finished at the time of the the warrior in copper gilt, with his face displayed, but 
Beibrmation; and the works being then suspended, it the rest of his body cased in armour. The sword, 
remained in that state [ill about the middle of the last which had at one time been hune by his girdle, now 
century when it was •completed at the expense of a lies loose by his side. tCovering the whole is a wooden 
nrivate Utizen. • embattled canopy, and suspended over this are some 

^ In the Chapel of the Holy Trinity stands the ancient of, the actual weapons and other armour worn by the 
patriarchal chair in which the archbishops are enthroned, Princehis gauntlets, his helmet and crest, a surepat 
wd which according to tradition, was the regal seat of of velvet elaborately adorned with gilding and em- 
the 'Itoon kings of Kent. It is [urmed of three pieces broidery, and the scabbard of his ds^gger, displaying 
of BTer marhfe'cut in pannels, the under part being the arms of l^ngland and France. It is commonly 
soli^ like that of a seat c!ht out of a rock. In this said that the weapon itself was taken away by Oliver 
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[Cathedral Pradoct Qateway.j 

Cromwell; but this tradition has probably arisen merely raised. It is undoubtedly the most ancient part of the 
from iU havinp disapjjeared in the civil confiisions of building; 

Cromwell’s time. The shield of the Prince hangs on a it is supposed to have bem part of the older church ett 
pillar near tjie head of the tomb. Among the other standing by Lanfranc. The walls are perfectly Jsti^ 
tombs in this the most sacrea part of the church, are of ornament, ^d every thragprewnts the tim 

that of Henry IV. and his second wife Queen Jane most venerable antiquity. Of the pillars, are 

of Navarre, and those of Archbishop Courtn^, Car- round, others twisted, and neitjier in shafts nm ra^tms 

dinal Chatillon (of the Coligiiy family), and Cardinal arc there two of them alike. The e'^enm _ 

Pole. In other parts of the church are the monu- most of thb shafts is about four fwt, and 
ments of Archbishops Chichele, Bourchier, Wdter, shaft, plinth, and capital only six feet and a a . 
Peckham, Warham, Ludbury, and many other per- these spring semi-circular armes, ™ 

surges ^nnected with it in aLient timesf of the .height of fourteen feet The portmn rf Hw 

A wry curious part of the cathedral is what is called crypt under the west end of pb 

the^Undercrofti being* the crypt over Which the choir is the possession of a congsegation of C 
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originally consisted of refugees driven from the Nether¬ 
lands by tfie persecutions of the Duke of Alva, in the 
reign of our. Edward VI., find afterwards increased by 
a number of French Hugunots, who sought an asylum 
in this country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
They were principally silk-weavers; and their numbers 
were at one time very considerable, but they latterly 
greatly diminished. Their place of meeting for divine 
worsliip in the cathedral is said to have been granted 
to them by Queen Elizabeth. 



[Capital of a Column in Uio Crypt.] 

There still remain in several of the windows of the 
church some fine spujcunens of ancient painted glass ; 
l)i;t the productions of this most fragile of i^c ^r^s, 
with which ft was formerly very richly adorned, were 
in great part mercilessly destroyed during tlic fanatic 
fury of the seventeenth ceiitiiry. A mognifiernt ly/.ndoiy 
i n the northern wiiig o^’the western trausepf, in j[cu}^, 

sullered severely. The rcls|ition of its ‘ denujlftion has 1 
been given by the person who was hims^cJf niosf.^cijlVc! 
in the work—an individual of 4:he name of 3ft.icHard 
C'uliiier (but'more commonly called “ i^lne pick **), i 
who, on the recommendation of Ute JlaJW 
bury, was appointed by the House of p^*: 

t lie six preachers in the catlieiind, afSier th6 abcditiuti of * 
episcopacy. This ze^ot writes, coinpw^siorie^s j 

ftll presently to work on the great wiiiddw,! 

standing on the left hand as yoik go up in^o the choir;! 
ior which window some affirm mii^ tnousy-nd pounds 
hiive been offered t^y outlandish papiiits. fu 
was now the picture oi‘ (jfbd the F^her, ana pf 
besides a large Crucifix, and the piotlju;^ df th® Holy i 
Cfhost ill the foim of a dove, and of the twelve apos¬ 
tles ; and in that window were seven largii jiictures ,ci/i 
the Virgin Mary, in seven several rforioutf appc^auce 
as of the angels lifting'her into heaven, ana the sun,’ 
mocm, and stars under her feet; and every picture had* 
an inscription under it, beginning with iJuude^ Mari^; 
as iiaude^ Maaria\i^onsa Dd; that is, Rejoiqe, Mary, 
thou Spouse of God. There were in thj?^ window many 
other pictures of popish saiiits, as of St. Qeorge, &c.; 
hut their prime euUicdral saint, Archbishop Reoket, 
was nitMi rawdy pictured in that window, in full pro¬ 
portion, with cojjie., rocljfet, mkre, crosier, and his pouti- 
ficalibns. And in the foot of that huge window was a 
title, intimatihg that window ho be dedicated to fhe 
Virgin Mary.*' Ih afterwards describing lus dwn shore 
in the work, he lets out that he wiis not a Ifttle vain of 
the 'peuformaijice, although he withholds bis naitie :~ 
|t^rttater,”he says, was otf the top .0^ the city 
ladder, heitf eigfty> steps hi|^ inth o Whole pike his 


hand, rattling down proud Becket's glassy bones, rhiMi 
others then present would liot venture «so high.” 'fhe 
incxles in which seU-admiration exhibits itself aie >' .y 
various. 

But we must now leave the cathedral, and proceed 
tg the other buildings which we have also to notice, 
l^'ore quitting the quarter, hpWever, in which iho 
metropolitan chui^h is situated, must d^ect attcMHon 
to the ^n,e spedunen of a jdncjiDi' ardiitecturc in which 
purVn^or^ greatly dejij^ted—jtlie ^^tecinct Gate- c f 
the presei^t ^^earaUce o^.yhieh,'worii and half bbliu- 
rale^ by but; still mo|cs4c» !!iv5o^-cut furnishes 

a fiutjbil'ul rep^esent'ii^op. fiwms th^ principal en- 
tr^co, jtfiai 4*5^0/the i^uth'’^esl corner, to the extensile 
court inth|e cathedral sljm,ds, smrounded by the 
prefceAW dc^xy, whV arciiie])is- 

copal pa|a6f, and piiUrfings connected with the 
es^teblishmcnt of the tt, opens’ugon tlie ar.cicnt 

aveume tjxe caljed ^rccry Lmsc. 

where, in the fni^, more than halt 

this west side, and e^eudihg a considerable way <I()wii 
the High Street, and otlier la^gc tehejnents ndjoinhijr, 
yrerfe fiirmc^lyi^c^ed ma^y of the pilgrims wdio crowded 
toher frojn ^ J^ts I9 pay tneir devotions at the shrine 
of St. Th’oniaipi Tlie g^te is correctly described liy 
^otpner, in ^ ^lisj^gry of the Cath.efiral,* as “ c, \{*rv 
ggcidly, Jtt^ong, Ojiid structure, and of cxcc!- 

jCnt artifice.*^ Ffujin U9 inscription over the arch, mw/ 
nearly illegible, it appear^ to have been built in the 
I yea^ 1517. Of l:he space within the precinct, a eousi- 
I derablc part is pcciipjed jby the cemetery of tlie eaiiie- 
! clral, and tlie remainder which is not covered by Liiihl- 
j ings is'lbr the most pai’|t laid q^Ut in gardens, ft nniy 
form about a fifth part 9#’ the wligfe city witl.iii ihe 
walls. Of ftie areliidshopV pjJ^ace, which stoofl o)i ihc 
west side, little is now remaining. 'Eie great court I jus 
been cmivcrted partly into gvtrdeus and partly a 
timber-yard; and a private dwclljng-hou.se Inu. hccsi 
Ibrmed out of the por6h of tJie great ball. There ar<» ti 
considerable number of private bouses, alid of 
.shops, within the precinct. «i 

^eyeral of tljic qliji gates of Canterbury were 
yefier^e fir thc;i,r anfiqufty; but they have now, v.c 
belacye, all been yempy;^, wfth the excc'ptinn of iluit. 
CiU|lefl ^yestgate, 4T|t .^ie Mrtb-wesjt extremlfy of the IJ i‘rh 
Streep-, .over b** ,tAe"cliy prison*. At the oppi-sit'i 

eitjrfen^ty pf street yas ^l.dingg:ite, crossing 

^e ruud jbpyier, io which' mm tvvo arclus ot 

"ttVirthgatc, ferming 
pe Sireerf,, o.n we soiith-wesl > was 

u^othey tljei;e was another at Que- 

poi fyqjp ip,e east side of the cathf drrd 

lu&t-mentio.ncd entrance ytvid'i 
Ijhc VOT !baU<|lsolhc ^ which we have given 

an engrayS^—^Jlhe great gate of the now ruined nio- 
nasfctery ^ojfj^^feustine. inoua?itery is cominonly 

;l;^eylsd uqeii hriginally founded by St. Augus¬ 

tine on ground granted to him by King Ethelbcrt, and 
W hUvef been at first dedicated to St. Vvtcr and St. 
Paul. It was Sjt. Dymstan who, in the year 978, dedi¬ 
cated it Unew to 4.}ici^ apostles, and also to St. Augu.s- 
tine. Speakirig of the two establishments of Chrir: 
.Church and St. Augustine's, Lainbavde, in his ‘ Peram¬ 
bulation of Kent,* (I59g) says, “Tha monks of the 
which places were as far removed from all mutiiiil love 
and society, as the houses themselves were near linked 
together,either in regai^l of the time of their foundation, 
the order of their proicssion, or the place of their situa- 
tioil. And, therefore, in tins part it might w'eJJ he 
verified of them, which was wont to be commonly saia, 
Unicuni arbustum non alit duos erithacos;—One cherry- 
tree sufficeth not two jays. For indeed one whole city, 
nay rather one whole shire oud country, cotdd 
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Kiiffice the pride and ^fnltftidus avariefe of ipich two 
irrolnrious synagpg:ues; tfie which; as in afl places the;^ 
rcfl lo cMirich thcm^lvc^ by the aj)oil oi the laity, 
S no place agreed they one with another; but, each 
sOfking everywhere jnd by all, wajs to advance thern- 
tlipy moved continual dhd that most fierce 
dcadW war, lor lands, privileges^ relics, and such life 
vaiti worldly pre-eminenefes; ^ih^iniiofi us he that will 
obs'jrvo it shall find that uhkersally the chronicles 6f 
t^eir own houses cohtalin fo;" ihe most,part nothing else 
h>it P'tf ing for exemptions, procuring of rcUcs, stnigglfnig 
for offices, wrajUgli«g, *c6ttsecfaticps; pleading 
for hoicfa aiid posses^idife. Jn Shblpfer jpiactf, Wing 
occtisloii to notice bfic ol* Iti^i Cafl;^ eja^riefs, he a|^m 
rohiriis to the subject TlittS nb|t^boh afwi‘ 

the tbundatiou these houses at als'sehsibd, 
how small trihes they Wqte rCarfy iti phi hh afte,‘ djil 
to irif/ve great and (roublcsbrhe tffiigeines ne)tlfet.3b!! 
fiud that ever^bey agrCed tiftCt, W- 
'Oiithinal brtmliiig within themselvCsi elwief ptielrig 
oeforc tile king or appcalitig to die thait fbr 

fj:r»t(u‘H of inore stomach iHah fttjtfOmOice; tisff for 
ain;)h», whether iHe abbot Of St. AUgu^stJiie's litnOmd.be 
o*,iist\;iatc<l or blessed in his owh\cnf^fen Or iri jtfie 
culler's; whether jic.ought ici ui$ ^Iw jit 
bcioic tlie other had riing thCirs ; whether 
v. iiarits t)wo<l suit (o the bisho'ff^ Cotift; iiitt sti6li likef 
v\herein it cannot be flonb’tcfl, pilt tnCy CdhsW'Ca 
Inestimable troajSurc, for ^ fhdinitlimhg bt ilieit hfOsi 
popisli pride, and wilfuliicssf’ 

The small pojtJoU Of Iho ^liicb hO^ 

rcMD.iins adjoins tne great ; bdl tti irfo dis&Old^ 

(ion of the religipus JiOusCsTi vfras sd.C‘itt|^§Wd a 
ih:»r. Henry vflj[. Sci/iCd ilb(jlpt 

Si •.\:is aflcrwiirds gr,iiu(^tb Cardmttl rOiis roHne# 
Cjneen Mar)\. On hi» dcceii!^ if, tCy^ericS id.tne crOWii; 
and, in 157:3, Queen EliictbCtlf, ptfid ii visit id 

t’jMierbury, kept her ejourt hfetOv , . 

1'liis building aftcfwtjiras ciiihejrjtd bpssqiisioh 
of j^ord Wotton, vtbd^e fodj^, after her husb^ua>,death| 
icccived Charles ll.-lierC dii nls ivi^ it/ ijd0diit .fit 
t!;e Restoration. t'ridii Hpr |i., is dOthtHOtuy 

culled Lady Wottbns palace,. The wjiolle ai^a cOm- 
prelr.mded within the, inClos{l,fc Of tfie hfo]|)(astei:y }s 
about sixteen acres. Ill ftie ftftii ediiidfi ot^Jlr. (jqst- 
liiig's i\ork, printed about iliirty years agO^ It is s^iq— 
“ The west front of,the. iiioniitstcry extepd.^ ftbOiit 2Sl} 
and the vi^alls Winch ipclpse thd,wliole ptCCipcts 
are standing; the great*^ 2 tle has buildlit||[s^dining, 
wdiicli once had sorhe haodsOixie ti][ipf*triiCiuS| $.nd, bUr- 
tifnijM-ly a becbchaiUbCt, witli it ielllittg .ver}. Cjiridukly 
pniiited. The whole is ndW.lci to jeeiep's M 

public-house; riiid, hiUing jjiclity. of hxCcilCnt 



fhfe 

- — ^ CjLisftifo^rs 

as el loose to s{)end their tliCre, litiybig .idnieit thq 
greiit court-yard into a bowlliig-gr^n, ihte fine, ejilipel 
adjoining to the norih Siile of the CnurcK itiid a nv^es- 
conrt, with, a skittjfe-^rbuu;d lieaf it; ghd thfe .gtegt 
room over the gate, id U CdCk-pit.’* ^ shbri fbsfhiibe id 
ilie south-east of ftie gath staqtis a fr^grtieiit known by 
die name of EthClbcrt's Tdwfef^ whicii.iipp^iirs to have 
been a portion of, the old abl>ey church, ijot far 
from this was some y^tk ago a City and County 

ifospital for the reii^lf Of tlie^icK aiid tiinie.poor. It 
stands near the middle of the area. To the east of 
that again is a small edifleh of great anridillt^, called 
/•t. Pancras’ Chapel, ihe materials^^d ardiitecttifO df 
which appear to be Rotnan, and which, according to 
tradition, was King Ethelbert’s private chapel, in which 
he worshipped his ancestral gods before his conversion 
to Christianity. It is only thirty feet long by twenty- 
nOiSi in breadth. • 


But the most intetesting JUdnumlent tf apttqnity in 
Canterbury, and one of the most interesting in the 
kingdom, ia the church of St. Martin, at some distance 
east from the chapel of St. Panerna, and beyond the 
precinct of the monastery. It stands on the side of a 
hill, rising on the left hand of the road leading to Devd, 
withiii half a mile Of the city walls. The Iniily of this 
church, which is still used for divinC service, is built of 
Hothan bricks; and the character of the architecture, 
although about that thef 6 has been mach difference of^ 
opiniori, )f‘aS been fhfbtight to eotfeur in indicating that 
tts j^ecrioit ^ast h^e pi^eded the Saxon invasion. 
It IS ^rorableV at ratifi that it was built of the 
aM .pg tftd Itomaia edifice. Beck^ 

slates ^Hat A^tistine; off rni^j^rival, found two ancient 
fjnrisfjdtf thw the one within the 

ift dhafter, apd the other at u short 

Wntibiit ihe v^afts. The former was, no doubt, 
thtft Whfdtt was eveftiifaiiy cOrivcrtccI into the catln*dral, 

g a. Otnpr ifilS chhrch of St, Martin's ; or, at least, 

5 bldfej nWdmhg m thepitife place, out of the materials 
bt <^m6h ifee Was constructed. Jlcn; 

QaW’li H s^iid to. htiv^ hac^ the services of* rc- 

jigibh jyt^ifbtijUid tp ftei^^elf ami her Christian alteadanis 
tfriibitiifj Ltiidhiirft before the arrival of ilie 


thissTOhary; add it was here also that Au- 

h . 'A jt ^ i ii al . _ -t. 1 *1 ‘ 



MaHuVs Church, Which ip asSi*tteft to have bee n tlmt 
fised ttt the baptism Of Kihg Ethelucrt. 

Such are the p'flticipal int^morials! Of its ancient 
. which are now iMlt to' this Wherable cc- 
^e^iastlcal metropolis. Our lliiiitsf have cnat>lcd ns 
rather to note rapidly thO chief pofiris of interest pre- 
by each thsin.U) describe any ,uf tUtm fully. A 
cbibblete actOuht of the cathcdtal albn&e.wifuld furnish 
matter for a lar^ Volume, add sulKjcct has indeed 
Occu|)ied several large, vpmiites.' The .edtly history of 
Mihe others of these old biiUaihgs; agdlh; curries ns so 
far into the deepest df tne pa.*ft, that, ah hough 

therb is little to relate, there is, oi; fh'at very account, 
thb nicire id coryectiife, and the wpef, field for the 
irhagindiion to expaiiate in. Iti traversing the streets 
of Cauthfbuijty; We fifead gf^dhdj wlifoh' licus jjrobably 
hbejl diB^med holy and famous sinCe fbUgIbn, in any 
fortn^ flrist i^t uj) her tcpiples In oiififejihd, or shed a 
^(nyptic sahciity over Itfft and groVe. Th^ri Ls reason to 
bblleVG ihat thq first Christian chiircho^ jii^ere usually, 





Rbinan stalibh; dfjld if ,S6,. it wa£ ^osi lilcely a 
BritiiSiH town before tfiii arrivail of the Ilomaus. Tlic 


pofeitiort of the plahe WbiilQ ifoitit it oai for a HettU meni 
oh the, first oCcOpatidu of the ediintry,— situated, 
etSi|ieciiiliy, ns it wrts^ id Ihfe district (hat was ]>r(*- 
bably first seixed dpon and peopled. The bm- 
bdnau riles orDtdidlsm, shadowing them with gloom 
and fear, may theidbre JiavO first given di.diuL- 
tlou td the spola oti whit«4 now rise the Calhetlial 
liud the old churcli of St. Martin, immiimeiits of the 
religion of ])urity, and peace, and hbpe. But if (he 
vision of these prira^ve times is dim and unceriiun, 
there was at least a long Riibscquent period during 
which Canterbury stood in celebrity arid glory among 
the foremost of the cities of the^^arth. Tlic history of 
a great part of the middle ages is so nearly a blmik. 
or itt least is marked by so few events iltat interest us 
in the present day, that we are apt to Jbrm a very in¬ 
adequate conception of the length of that trnrt of time. 
The histories of Greece and Rome have been tumiliMri/.e<l 
to our miitds in such amplitude of detail, that we iuuke 
a sufficient allowance for thu space in the chronology 
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of the worid over which they extend; and fbi a similar exclusively to fill our imaginations. If we arc, tliere** 
reason we %ire stHl less given to contract within too tore, to take a full view of what Canterbury has 
narrow bounds our estimate of the period comprehended we njust carry our contemplation back* over not 
under what may be strictlyealled modem history. The her three last centuries of comparative obscurity 
Reformation, for instance, seems to us now a very old decay, but her longer preceding period of renown and 
event; and the time that has since elapsed, a long splendour. At the Reformation,'^the first throngitig 
stretch of years.' It appears like all the history we of^the world’s multitudes to the sjjrine of BeSket wan* 
have, with the exception of a portion hardly wortli an older event t|^an the Reformation is now; and 
attention, since the dissolution of the western empire, from the Reformation back to the^arrival of St. Aur 
Vet that overlooked portion is in reality more than gustine, was three times ns long a retrospect sa it is 
three times as long as the other, which we allo^ almost from the present day to thedleformatiori. ^ 



[The Nave of Csnterbuiy Csthedial.] 


* 4 * Tht OAo» 9^ thir BoetiW far tna Diffnybn of Usofii) Knowlodev U nt SO, Llncola'i Ion FioMd 
LONDOJfi-CHARLKS KMOHT, SO. LUPOa^K 8TRJSBT 
t PriRt^ bj WI Lt.uM Clow xa Dub# Strwt. iemlyth. 
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TBII MANGO TREE. 





The Man^tree ts a native of India the .e(i|^;> 

western cDuntries' of Avia. 'aod' BwSjve’ ahMwbintlf ■ 
ill Brazil and the 'WeEtlndiMii . It ^ inlittfttf^d. Ih^ 
.Tamaica in the year 1761?. It Isalnrge tr6e^.|j|ieini0||^j 
the height of thirty or forty feet, with, thi^.i^ efhJe-' 
extended branches, and hae been-coinpared'^to t))e.(Miht; 
in its manner ' of Erot^.' The leaves lare scattai^i," 
stalked, simple, pfotidt ia spanrloiiff and'aRjndt fititrO' 
wide, wavy, enw^ 'taperii^ at earn ead^.veihyi^.jNnpoth, 

andshintnig. \ Uv < 

The flowers ire «mfdl had into 

pyramidal branchM; thia limit haa^piMneilfMi^^^ to 
a short thick. cn,cainher,''and& 

varieties, of Vrfaich'lhen are';thhi!i^^iP<9^Pi^^|^i| 
^goose’s egg. At first the fohit' aolp^ 

and in some of the varieties itdoiiflmii^^ whfleqtfii^ 
become partly or wholly orange. R^faenitoe, the mah^ 
emits a smell which is very pleaBaiit,.'aad tiM:flsvoiir.^lt 
then is exceedingly graflfying. Extethaj^ there.» a thfli 
Yea. in. 




riildn j and upoh^lpIl^ltlg thi^ aWjf|li.i8lS^ has some 
'’'japp^prance of'opn^^p|t(^*, the mouth 

.!i^th‘a. pooling mvwthess that can ^ti^y be imagined 
^ tbiMe who haviriMf tastM thai-'tmpiceot of nature’a 
dejicaeies. Li the heaeV.'^ Ph^P * pretty 

Ivi^ ptotii^'reBetbbliBg^^^t of. the Me^h, to which the 
pulp adheres flrn^'^^r .Yhi'^^* Siibstances,' p. 
400;.)' In one-yatiety of the; nttngo, hmvever, the stone 
dpsB not exist. . t> ^ 

, "iSbe yarieties^ilif fllie mango are very numerous. Up* 
wawm<^gh^!lue eultlvaM, and the sine of the trees 
and flfo qiwl]t; 0 f the Irtdts VB 5 y according to thf coun- 
tHeawhere. grow, and the* circumstances of th«r 

id^afldn.; WtdJeHhetS^ as a whok, k o“« ®f 
.mofi^^eRdm'c^egtdlfok products, in some varieties 
dt is so detsriorated la to ‘have been, rather disjm^* 
mgly perham cmpaied to a “ mixture of 
peafiae.’^ The mangw of Asia a« Smd to 
Butpeiior in ske and flavour^to those of •Amei^ ; ano ao 
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highly are spoilt ef the hver tries prised in India, that 
guanls are placed over them during the fruit season.— 
5'he largest variety is the “ mango dodol,” the fruit of 
which weigjiptppwaidH of twt> pounds. ^ • 

TravellM and residents in tne East speak in worm 
t«rm» of the mango, as by far the best fruit that is gc- 
nifaUy produced in those regions, and as that which is 
BMat uniformly gloteful to an European' palate. The 
fruit is variously used. Sometimes it is cut into stipes and 
eaten either with or without wine, or macerated in Wine; 
H is also candied, in oitler to its preservation; and it is 
frequently opened with a knife, and th| middletfilled up 
with fresh ginger, gariick, mustard, and selt, with oil 
or vinegar, that it iriay ha eat«p with fXf aft«r the 
manner of pickled olives. 

The several parts of the tree are all ap|#pd to Wime 
use by the Iliiuloos. The wood is doiisacrated to the 
service of the dead; soma empioy it to construct the 
funeral piles with which Uta ‘wdiis at« oonsnined, and 
others the coffins iu wiMt^ they ate inclosed ^ burial. 
The stalks supply uie pl^ of aieca or ouanga in the 
chewing of betel. ■ From the flour of the dri^ kernels 
various kinds of food are prepared. To the leaves, 
flowers, bark, Ac. many medicinal virtues ate attfihuted, 
which it is not nscessury to enumerate here. 

In this country the Uteogo plant is with difficulty pre¬ 
served as an object of eiuitisity tu the. atoye, whfre it 
sometimes blossopt* >Q ^F'hg and aututnn. A^the ripe 
fruit is very peri^aUla^ Uiii mangq is h|v«r hipnght V 
this country in any othpr etatp than the grepu flmit 
pickled; from which no idea of llevour can be forroed> 
Even the vegetative power of the nut or kernpl can with 
difficulty be preserved during the vgyagi from Ijudia, 
unless it be inclosed in wax. It is said to he the theat 
course to have a quantity of the nuts set *0 tabs of earth 
in the country where the maogo naturidiy gW>ws; and, 
when the plants are giowh a ihot H have 

them shipped, when a covering should h| placed over 
them, to defend them ftom the water and spray of the 
sea, care being also taken not to give them too much 
water during the passage. » 


MUSIC FOR THE MANY. * 

Tiie^ writer cf these pageap Jn the caursfe of a recent 
journeyi was much interested by the following 
circumstances, which ta ti|iat a to a 

refined amusement, to the excla9io)|| af Vto 

pot’hot^ic bawUn^Yi waa bcgitininigio qptalfi the 

people. He arrived, early in at % $mall 

village in Sussex, here ho tho ^tkht. Being 

tired of the BoUtude of the ihO aiid Ih^ of o 

country newspaper, he walked down the street of the 
village, and, in so doing, was brought to a pauee befoVc 
a small cottage, no ways disUugpisbed firorn the other 
humble homcHtcads of the place, from which proceeded 
eoiiiub of sweet music. The performance within con¬ 
sisted, not of voices, but instrumeuts; and the piece, 
playing was one of great pathos and beauty, and not' 
devoid of musical difficulty. When it was finished, wi 
the performers had rested a few seconds, they ^eo^ted 
a German quartet of some pretensions in Very good 
style. This was followed by variations on a popular air 
Stephen Storace, which they played in 
tiine,j^nd wkh Considerable elegance and expression. 
Several other pieces, chosen with equal good faflite, 
succeeded this; and th^stranger enjoyed a mn^al treat 
where be little expected one. • 

, 6n making inquirtca at the iith, he ffinnd that the 
performers to whom he had b^en listening were all 
Noting men of the village,—humble mechanics and 
SgnciiItttFal hl^urers,—who, for some cufisidcmble 


time, had been in the habit of meeting at each other’s 
houses in the evening, and playing and practisoig 
together. The taste had originated with a young man 
of the place, who had acquired a little knowledge 
music at Brighton. He had taught some of his cdU- 
rades; aitd, by degrees, they had eo increased in num- 
bc|r and improve in the art, that now, to use the wonts 
uflhe informant, ^Uhere were eightror ten of them that 
could play by book and in public.’’ In fact, the next 
morning, as the traveller was sitting at breakfast, r. 
procession, got up for some annual holiday occasion, 
passed the inif with a little bund of music at its bead, 
playing a march in a spiritei^, covreef manner. The 
performers were those he had listened to the preceding 
evening, and some others. There were the carpenter of 
the vitiagef the village tailor, shoemaker, &c.; and two 
of them wore the Bipeck^rock common to farmers’ 
men. The homely garbs, becoming their situations in 
,life, were ncist and clean; and, without one exception, 
these rustic musicians had that coiitetft^d, free, yet 
modest air we love to see xxn the faces 6f Englishmen. 
The Instruments they played w^ere wind instruments. 
The traveller had seldom listened to the concert of ])ro- 
fessioual persons, or to the opera, where the first-raio 
artists display their skill, with so much interest as lie 
did to this humble band; for he thought he traced in it 
an indication and a promise that the retiiiemeuts, and 
some of the most exquisite enjoyments, of life might be 
placed YVlthin the rea^‘h of the industrious and the poor, 
and that merely by a little exertion of their own, and in 
the way of a cheap and rational amusement for iheir 
leisure hours. 

England, which, taken generally, is now decidedly 
noi a nuisical country, appears at one time to have had 
considerable claims to that (listinclion, and to have 
merited the name pf Merry England” by the universal 
prevalence of song and minstrelsy. We shall not here 
attempt to explain the causes by which the love for the 
bewitching and most accessible of the fine arts has been 
uprooted In the.minds pf the people, but shall merely 
mention a few facts relating both to our own, and 
other Gountries, to show what has been, and what, in 
our opinion, may be again. 

Dr. 9iirney, in his voluminous and learned work*, 
establishes beyond a doubt, that not only was there a 
widely-spread taste for melody in England at a very 
early period,, hut that in capnierpoint, or music in 
parts, in songs, glees, and airs wblcfi 

^ pVughipen whutlt^d o*er % furrow'd kmd," 

mi in s^ifdar music gehcrall};, we rather preceded than 
followed the other European nations. A 

Eveh the Italiait writers of the fifieeutli century 
sp^k wHh the greatest respect of.the musical talents 
of tkis country. Landini, in his ^ Commentury on 
Dante,’ says, that “ many most excellent musicians ” 
came from England fo Italy, crossing seas, Alps, ami 
Apewfocs tp l^r the performance of celebrated or¬ 
ganist calfod,An;^^do degfi Organi, And another 
author. .,Vi(fio of the music in the Royal 

Chapeii:$(f PtWpjinand, king of Naples, not only men- 
tionh ax^Ucnce pt nwmo in parts, 

Vt attributes (incorrectly as it should appear) the 
anthce ipVentipn of counterpoint to an Englishman, John 
of p.dnsfoble, who lived about the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century. 

Dr* ftwpiey saofs that,4)reviou8ly to to middle of the 
suetcenth century, he could meet with lUtle or no 
music i^ parts, except church music, in my foreign 
gantry ]nit tot, in England,, he found masses in 
tor, five, (to six parts, and secular songs in our own 
language, in two and three parts^ and iu Very good 
Counteqmin^ of the fiflceutih 'and begimwng of the 

• ^ Geosrel Bktsxy cf Mnsis,* 4 vok. 4toi 
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Bixteinth centul^, TRe saaift b asibirted by tta«k ba*,* 
the fact is disjluted by Ritsbnf* 

From the frequent menUon made by Chndcer of 
Nie^sic, both vocal end instrumental^ it hoS been eon* 
chided that the love and practise of the art tnuch 
diffused among thCCngtteh people even in the tifties of 
that oM poett Of his Canterbury Pilgrims nteteat 
Ihe Tabard Inn **fn Southwark,” 

^ Wcl niae and twenty In a cothpagniej** 

six are described as being adepts in music,—some play- 
tng^and some singing,—and two of tliam (the Squire 
and the Mendicant Priar^ doing both. 

Although no music^ m parts, of so old a date has 
been preserved. Dr. Burney is induced by the following 
passage, which occurs in Chauccr^s • Dreaiq,’ where he 
is describing, a conccr^of birds,— ^ 

« —. for some of hem songs lowoi * 

Some high, and all ot one accords,**• 

to believe tlwt the practise of singiiig in%parta mustf 
have been eSmmon at that period. There is no doubt 
that this delightful kind of music, by which the most 
beautiful effects may be produced without the aid ^ of 
any instrument, Was a great favourite with the Fuglish 
people at an early period,, add was Indebted to them 
for many improvements. A curious composition, de¬ 
scriptive of the approach of summer, the music of which 
is four hundred years old, whilst the words arc still 
older, has been preserved in a manuscript of thg llaiv 
leiaii Library, now in the British Museuin. tt is a 
canon in unison for four voices, with, the addition of 
two more voices for the “ pes,” as it is called, which is a 
Ivincl of ground, and is the basis of the harmony §. The 
words of this old song have been partially modernjixed^ 

tliub:— • 

Summer if^-coming In, * 

Loud sitib enckoo ; 

Growath Bead 
And bloweth mead, 

And Kpringetli tlie weed new. 

, Kwe bluateth after lamb,— 

Ldwt^th after calf, cow; 

Bnllnok Btcrteth, 

Bucke verteth, (/^e^ueniw ffrWH piaw) 

^ * Merry iiing ciicktH). 

. ^ 'WeUafi)g*st thuu, cuckoo; 

" Nur oeatie thou ever now.'* 

Of the music Dr, Burney says, that Ihc .modulation is 
monotonous, and that its chief merit is the airy and 
jiastorul correspondence of the melody with the words,” 

■—a merit, be it said, of no mean value. 

Mr. Stafford Smith, towards the end of the last 
century^ made a collection of ancient English songs, 
writledjjk for three or four voices, biit^the oldest 
music taSuch songs is scarcely intelligible. The number 
collecletl, however, proves how popular that sort of 
music was in early times. 

A curious and valuable manuscript has b^n pre¬ 
served which ouce belonged to Doctor Robert Payrfax, 
an eminent English composer during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry Vlll. It consists of a collec¬ 
tion of old English sofigs with their music, which is 
I'requently in parts. Tlie composers are, William of 
Newark, Sheryngham, Edmund Tur^s, Tudor, GUlbetl 
Buiiester, Rrowne, tlichard jDavy, William Cornysb^ 
Syr Thomas Phelyp|)es, and Robert Fayrfax. Most of 
th is goodly number werC merely secular compoBers, and 
had nothing <to do With church music. Cornysbe was 
one of the bekf of them, and diis rondeau style was fol¬ 
lowed by the delightful finglish composer Purcell, 
nearly two hundred years later^ 

To be able to sing apart in the modrtjgals, and ofbA fiill 
pieces of the time, was th<lii considered als an indiislbii’* 
History of Music.’ 

f * Aiicicrtt Songs, from the time of king Mbary 

Uiivulution.* 

X Cbsuder died about 1440 ) ^dha SawUiSk 


sable aeeolnj[dislitn'ent, not only for a private gentldbdau 
but for a prince. LoW Herbert of Cherbury tells us 
of Heniy VlII., Whom we might *ha\'e suspected of 
having had ** no music itr his soul,” that he was a 
curious musioilSn;” It iippeam^ indeed, that that king 
had, or pretended to have, the merit of composing the 
nlusic tWo kigb masses, and that he often sang a 
part himself. We hear several ^musicians being 
about his court; Thomas Abel tahght his Queen Ca¬ 
therine music and grammar,” and it is probable that, 
as was the case in Ihuch older ritnes, the scfukilmaster 
generally Included biusic in his faistmctions. Another 
musician or poet, by name Gray, is particularly men¬ 
tioned as having risen iiigfa in fovour with this same 
monarch, and aiterwards with the PiOteetor, the Duke 
of SomenMri^ ** fur making certaine merry bidlades, 
whereof one chieily was, ^ The hunt is up—the hunt 
is up V ” • 

A popular spedes of harmony,” says Ritson, whose 
collection affords several specimons of it, arose in this 
reign: it Was called ‘ King Henry’s Mirth,’ or ‘ Free¬ 
men’s Songs,’ that monarch being a great adimrer of 
vocal music.. ^Freemen’s songs’ is a corruption of 
* Three men’s songs/ from their being generally for 
three voices. Thus the clown in Shalupeare's * Win¬ 
ter’s Tele* She hath made me four and twenty 
nosegays for the shearers: three^man-soug-men, all, 
and very good ones.’ ” 

A vast, number of tbM pieces^ and of canons, 
rounds, and catches, some of Which are ingenious and 
exhilarating compositions, were produced about tills 
time; and as the press had obtamed sometliihg like 
activity, the words of them were printed and scattered 
©ver every pert of the country. But very few songs 
fbr^a single voice appeared. 

The printed ballad were hawked about in baskets, 
and the selling and the singing of them^ which were 
sometimes united in the same persons, fkftm became a 
profitable branch of trade. In an old pamphlet by 
one Henry Cbettle, which is supposed to have been 
published in tlic time of Qlieen Elizabeth, it is asserted 
with astonishment and anger that Out-roaring Dick 
and Wat Winbare^” got twenty shillings a day by sing¬ 
ing at Braifttfee Fair in Essex. It appears that these 
Wandering sdh^fers did not content themselves with 
the level of the street, or the kennel, as is the caswnow- 
Qrdays, but sang mounted upon benches atid barrel- 
heads ;—hence tliey arc frequently called by the old 
writers cn/ita6n//r/v:,'or, more cotr^cily, titfitahanchi^ 
ah Italian corfipound term of titntare (to 

sing) and bdnehi (benches). They sB6ih to have called 
Over the list of the wares they had for said,—a practice 
not yet obsolete. It may bd Ulmusing to coihpare these 
titles or head-lints with those We neSv hear from the 
ballad'^sellers in our streets. The following are a few of 
the old ones* The Three Ravens,^ a dirge; ‘ Broom, 
Broom, on Hill;’ • Sb Woe is, me, begonet* * By a 
Bank as 1 Lay‘ Bonny Lass upon a Greeh V * Peggy 
and yfiWj ^ The Lincolnshire Rag-pipes;’ • Bdt mm 
he is Dead and Gohe* Over a Vf hinny Weg‘ Mine 
own sweet Willy is laid in his Grave^ Three Merry 
Meti we be;’ *Nbw Rbbin lend Wib thy Row;’ * He is 
dead and gbne, Lady,’ Ac.. Ac. 

During the feigns of Elizhbelb tmd James I., there 
flottriahed Several exebllent hiasters, Whose compcKsitions 
bear ihe iriamb df hational originality. Among these 
were Bird, who Wrote the still popular canon,® ^ Nod 
Nobis DOmitfo/ and the musi&to the beautiful secular 
sohg, ^My mihd to me a kingdom ist;* Morlcy, his 
scholar, who produced a great number of canzoncitcs, 

® < AHt pf Engiish Peeiis^’ (puWiihed in I5S9,) 

aiuried in ttitioii. 

^^Q^adar.Wnifiii4 tliii m'wsl wd briiutUhl ff9Pg in Mo. 25 ^ 
itfme •jrenay o 

* In « 
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or sbort MNigl ,&« fhroe sad ittnw'^MfFord, a 
■ upori^r gA^iiii^ jAltertAriri AOm^ pieces 
voices ooeOBWiwmi % |ii^ end' "Vl^ And Arr^ t* 
gi«At JooiiT ailohes'Which were sodsl uid noetious; 
Oeoimi Wmt, Mother good composep of 101 ^:=h^ 
perteV^had Thomes Wedkes, whom the immortal 
nhstiwl^ often furnished with words for his music. 
Jt is,llideed, oh (he songs in parts of this period, or 
frmB IMO to 162 S, that the muricai reputation of Eng- 
iMd ntust mainly rest. That thie scrt of vocal music 
Was popular at the time, we may conclude from the 
fidlowing list the works published by Morley ^tween 
the years 1598 Md 1597 . 

1. Camumettesyor short■oags. fiwft voices, 
f. Madi^is, i* -. '.iS»r 4'.4»* 

8. Edicts, or Fa-las, Ibthdo. 

4. Madrigals, for 5 do. 

5. Canxonnet^ or short airs, for 5 and 8 do. 

In feet, instrumental tnusle hadti^nada amall, progress 
ill j^repe at tha coihwjBncartfent df'^ seventeenth 
century; lutes, viols,^roinals, were almost the 
only inafruments in use, m 4 lovers of music sup- 
pliM the place of a consplfoated orehestm by the various 
quatiftes of their own natural TOirisS. “We would not 
limit the present age to a such a system, but we would 
intimate that beautiful e&cts cm be pr^ueed by such 
simple means,—that the mciStpeifoctdf aU'instruments 
is the vmce which God has wiyen^ ahd tlwt, hy acuhe 
attentiM paid to its cuItivatu^thepaorisatMtiny.in'dia 
land any obtain a picasMt choir, and a medium for 
the eqioyment of murie. dNt#^back atten>‘ 

tion to our own old vocaUsts, Md then it would not 
stand aa a reproach ugaiint tha Snglhdi that, wh|l^,the 
Sootdt and the Irish have a national music, mVu 
none. The truth fo, that in our catches and jpfos, in 
the walls of the .oomposers of the diqrs Elisabeth 
Md James 1^, and in those uf PiiitiSU,"Md. others at 
alaterperiod, we ate in possesrion of a music ementially 
national 'Md original—^not taken from any foreign 

BOUIMt. 
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THE EAST INIOA COMFANY. . 

The hbtiHy of the' East Indm.Gompany has had no 
pardlsl ill toe Msto^yofnathitts. . To trace the steps by 
whidi. a-compMy of 'merriiMte. hate mounted the 
throne of Aurungsebe, halbre whlcU the mpresentatives 
of theirpredecessors .appsamd'^lOt^ing, with then- 
hands bcimd before thqih, ,k la requiring the 

m(Mlt;,«Ktriisive and vaiians knowlm^. The last has 
beeom(iriaMy,pei|f4rmed;byMr,]|P,hil^^^ ‘Histonrof 
Brirish. India;' and to tlmt work am ov id^Mrs 
for n d^iqtlete view of. tide Igpga sul^eut. We only 
prrqMpe to introduce a short de8eripUo;i ef tha .hiding 
reprsaanted in our cut, by a rimid account" ^ foe 
body to which it beiunga. 

Fmp early times, the cosmin^ untoiprise of 
Eoroipnw has been directed towards m immediate: 
inteinamlp with tlw East Indies. ,Toll^.howesn', thc 
extended'power of the Arabian khaltft, Md the sifo. 
sequent estabUabment of the Turki^ and Fenian 
monarehiM opposed barriers which were only impm^ 
foctly sunaounted by the Venetians, who long engmaaed 
all the eummaroe whichEniope had with tbuEasUr-^ 
From tbs dcoirs fo partake in the wealth which ftowed 
fo.yeoke fiom this source, arose mainly the s pl e n d id 
janiitima diacovofoaoi^the Portuguese and Spaniards. 
Vfe hardly need rmrind.OBr readers that tha Aocowry 

America Iw CdBUdnis was an accident ih his pursiiit 
of • weetwara passage to Hidic. 

. , .;71>cMtablishniMt of a maririme note to India, by 
eri^rof the Cmof Good Hop^ by Vaseo de Gama, 
in Gk JWMr tfaiair the ommiteice of foe East into 


,the kapdfff the Portuguea& wfapheld it vrithout a rival 
for. neariy^a hundred years ;;bHt.ihe power of Portugal 
iq the East beaune weakwied l^thauniM of that king¬ 
dom vrith 'Spal^. end its. decUrie was accelerated by tho^ 
eriabtiahment of>M exclusive conopanp in 1587, which 
soon became involved in dimuti^ eventually ndnous, 
wifo the Goveniment in India, l^e revolt of ,the Ne- , 
thalands, by excluding the Dutchfilbm their profitable 
factorship of East Jndia produce. Induced them to en¬ 
gage in the ihrect trade to India, which they did with 
SUM britliMt success that-the English were soon in¬ 
duced to follow the example. 

In the year 1599, Just a ceqtury from the lauding of 
Vasco de Oama on the coast of Malabar, the first osso- 
riarion'WaS'finrmed, in liondon, for prosecuting trade 
^tWfien England and India. On. the SUt of December 
of thp following year, thia tunociation obtiuned a char¬ 
ter, under the title of The Governor and Company 
of Merchants*r>f London trading to the East Indiea,” 
by vrilich thh Eari of CumberlMd and other per¬ 
sons obtained, for a period of 15 years, tne exclusive 
right of trading to all countries from the Cape of Gooil 
Hope eastward to the Straits of Ma^llan, excepting 
foose which were in the possession of friendly European 
powers. The proprietors, thus incorporated, appointed 
a committee of twenty-four of their number, and a cliair- 
mim> Arho were to be chosen annually for the manage - 
ihdht of their affkirs. Until 1613 the Company con- 
Vristed .merely of a si^ety, subject to particular regiila 
tiofis; each member tfiMSged affairs on his own account, 
and was only boimd to conform to certain general rule.s. 
Notwithstanding thedisadvMtagesof this arrangement, 
thh profits of the trade in this period amounted to from 
lob to 2P0 per cent, on the capital employed. 1 11 1609 
the pompany obtained the renewal of its charter for an 
ttnlimited period, subject, however, to its being dissolved 
upon three years' notice being, given; and about two 
years after, it wes allowed permission to establish fac¬ 
tories at Surat, Ahihodabad, CMibay, and Goga, ujion 
its agreeing to pay a duty of S|. per cent, on all sliip- 
hients of merchandise. In 1612 the capital was united, 
and the constitution in consequence became more uris- 
tocraUc; the largest stock-holders having th?principal 
management and the great body of (he proprietors 
having oniyia nominal control in the general meetings. 
New funds were raised; and the concerns of the Com¬ 
pany became so prosperous, that in the course of four 
years, the shares rose to the value of 208 per cent. Its 
foctories, also, were extended to Java, Sumatra, Bor¬ 
neo, the Eiuida Islands, Celebes^ Malacca, Siam, the 
coasts of Jnslabar and Coromandel, but cbu||||yu the 
states o£ riic Mogul, whose favour was anxiolipBOiihi- 
vated. fn oonsequence of this success, a new tmuscrip- 
riofi, wluch .was opened in 1616, produced 1,600,0001. 

IBut' in 1627 the opposition to the Stuarts brought 
Into question the mipiopoly of the Compan}', which 
nested only on a royal gmt, and many complaints oi 
abuses Md Ibad mMagement' were brought forward. 
The tfoubts. as to thd exclusive rights of the Company 
^'wei« oonduet of the crown, which, 

greatly to tito Gsadvantage of the essOciation, granted 
to indtvidBida the {wiyUege of trading to India. The 
utiaost efonrts of the direetoia to obtain the recall ot 
tiiis iiCMae wnre inelkctual until 1640, when, upon the 
prUmise of* its Mnuiment, the eoiporatkin was required 
tovaiss a. new joint stock in order to catrjr on the trade 
on waaffieiently extenrive'sQsle. “ It appears probable,” 
aays a writer in the * Companion to the Newspaper,' 

** fiom this Md other rircumstances, that.in this early 
p4^od of the Company’s operations, not only were the 
profits upon tile adventures paid to the aubscribera, but 
that tha capital sum embarked was also returned to 
them at the winding up ot each adventure.’' The 
engagement tomthdnaw the lieenso of the rival com- 
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pany was, however, not fiilfilledt and both associatiota, I their political Ti|^. Hed^^e question was started 
fcelinir the disadvantage tiiat resulted fimiiii competition, whether the king could' intt.flppinsM^ti^ on oommeree 
united their interests in 1850. Butyeh»f after by a charter, otid whetbtih^jpMiveiMgh, who possessed 
a B c h i"fT » oocuned in the Company itsdfv;m a body of the sovereignty oonditiona^^#ii^ confer them on a 
the proprietom being dissatisfied with the mainigeinMit privileged eoipor^on: fyr themadhnited poww of Mfe 
of the direetom, obtained pemisrioti firprti Crimiwell to and death over British subjeets in the East hed lieeir 
lit out ships for trading with India, but this aasoeiation, granted in IfiJM i and in lOOY/he right of making peace 
nlan, formed two yean after-a foaiition with the parent and war with ain prince or people, not being Christiaiis, 
company. Very soon after the Bevolntien, the Gpm* was conceded. Ihe question was decided in the negative 

pany hsd a m«re formidable opposition to encoomfr. by the House of Commons. But the king having, 
Capital had accumulated in rim country, wUch the neverriieleBB, renewed the charter in 
owners wished to employ in commercial ^lecnlatioas t passed a reaolutkHH “ That it is the right of all Ei^*n- 
and the people bad come to a little nndentondkig jof men te trade to tfah East Indies,>or4o any part or tm 
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worM» unless by act of parliament,” Eivils 

in the trade ftlKtied^ under the sanction of this decla¬ 
ration, and ^tbey UlSmately succeeded, by an Arrange¬ 
ment with ibe •jrbvernmentj hi obtaiiu a charter of 
incotpt^tfhh. This association, however, actw but tei^ , 
bly the three years of notice to which the old 

Cciihnany vms entitled; and so much inconvenience j 
was iDuiid to resuit fl oin the rivnlsliip of the two corpo- 
mtiuns, that a complete nnd final union was effected in 
170H, when they took the common name of The 
United Company of Mcrchauta tradings to the East 
Indies,” The act of nurliamcnt which recogniaCid this 
transaction, CHtablished the Company upon the footing 
on which, with some modiftcatioiis. It remained until 
the recent alterations. The renewal of th0 charter 
in 1782 was not obtained without difficaUy,iuid ajj^ainst 
much opposition. The Company therefwc thought it 
advisable, in 1744, to advance l,00O,OOOC at an interest 
of 8 per cent., for the extensioti of their grant,till 1780. 

Ditrifig the transactipus which we have thus briefly 
glanced over, tlw Company was gradually fixing its 
roots In India. The eslablishmeat of Port St. George 
in 1640, the grant of Bombay in 1668, and the settle¬ 
ment of Calcutta in 1608, laid the foundation for the 
extension of its possessions Into the interior of Hin- 
rlostan, and for that power which rose on the rains of 
the Mogul’s cMnplrtJ. But although, towanls the con¬ 
clusion of the seventeenth century, the Company felt 
and avowed that territorial acquisitions werte necessa^ 
for ihe security of Us commerce, its political power in 
India can only be consideted. to have commenced 
subsequently to thp mnewal of its charier in 1744. 
ITntil that pevtdd ibe military organization of the Com* 
jtauy hdd been merely defbnsive, but it soon began 
occupy sUch a sibialioh Us made it, to the native poWe|hi, 
an important ally^ and no contemptible opimnent. Wa 
cannot here even touch On the onward march of it 
])bweir whitH iiow rules over a population of 85,000,000 
iiativini of India, beHides 51,000,000 who are directly 
or indirectly under its control. 

Such ehemnous expenses were incurred by the eti- 
larg^diheht of territory, that the Company was obliged to 
petition pariianient, In 1773, for reliei^ in consequence 
of which it obtained a loan of l,4(K)t000/. for^fOur 
years; th retiirn (br this adyancei and for the sUm 
of 400,000t, a yi^ar» which the Compjiny had engaged 
to pay for permissidti to hold Its territories, and which 
gu\’Uhihient engaged, ibr the time, to forego, parliament 
lOi>)c pheasion to make considerable changes in its con- 
stUui^i, add to assume a genend^ regulation,of ita 
affairii. render the control of the government over 
the Cotnpany’s affdils the more efficient, a board of isfx 
privj^ cduttcHlom Was established in 1784,iWth the duty 
of itUperihlending its teititorial concerns, and whose 
approval Was tntule necessary to alt its measui^ 
half-yearly Inspection of its pecuniary accounts had 
been previously secured to the IVeosury by the measure 
of 1778; but, on the renewal of the charter in 1813, it / 
was directed that the accounts should be laid before 
parliafoeiU yearly; and, on the same .occasion, the, 
trade to India Was tliiown open to the public under 
certaih regulations, while that to Chino, and the trade in 
tea generally, were reserved exclusively to the Company. 
The important act of AUgust 28, 1638,, deprives tte 
Company of Ua rematninj^ commercial privileges, bWt 
leaves it in pqSseMob of ^velrnment of the Imt&h 
fCrritorfes In India until 1854. 

OUr wood-clit IwpresAts the flmnt in Ijead^h^l 
Street, of the East Ihdia llousb. In this building iW 
cbnrt4 ijir8 held, mid all the nfficidl and gehcnd bnstuaSs 
t^^us^ted. Tile pr^ent edifice Was preceded by a 
smktrcr hhuse, erected m 1726, which only occupied the 
exfbnt df%he^ment east Win^. The ihednvenieq^ occom- 
modntibit |k td the augment^ business 


the Company led to the cunstniction of the present 
fabric, whgdi was emuted ^rom tlie designs of IVlr. 
Jupp, in the years 176$ ana 1729. A portion of tno 
interior of ihe did house was preserved; but by far the 
greater part was erected ilrom ihe ground, on the site^l 
various oulldltigS Which had beeh purposely taken down. 
Tii^, front, composed of stone, is 200 feet Iqng, and has 
an air of considerable grandeur, prinetpally arising from 
^ the extent and elevation of its centiral portico, which 
consists of six Ionic columns, fluted, siipimrting an' 
enriched, entablature and pediment. The frieze is sculp-^ 
tured with ornffinents, and the pediment exhibits several 
figures emblematical o{ the coqjmcrce of the Company, 
protected by George III., Who is represented as extend¬ 
ing a shield over them. On the apex of the pediment is a 
statue of Britannia, at the east corner a figure of Asia 
seatcdoii adromedary, nnd af the west another of Eurojie 
on a horse. The interior has several noble a])artmenls. 
T'he Grand Coart Room contains a fine bas-relief, in 
white marbl^i representing Britannia, attd^ded by Fa¬ 
ther Thames,‘While three female figures, emblemalical 
of India, Asia, and Africa, present their various prodne- 
tiops. Other principal rooms are adorned with portraits 
and statues of persons who have distinguished themselves 
in the Company’s service, and with paintings, chiefly <»f 
Indian scenery. The Library contains an extensive 
Collection of Oriental manuscripts, Chinese printeri 
books, Indian drawings, and copies of almost every work 
that has beeh published relative to Asia. Ilic Museum 
abounds with Indian and other Asiatic curiosities of 
much interest, which are well worthy inspection. For 
the purpose of seeing the Museum, a director's order 
must be obtained. 


^ THE CAT PAfNTER. 

Thb subject of this paper, Gottfried Mind, was a very 
remarkable man, with one pursuit,—almost with onfy 
one idea. In the exercise of the one talent which he 
possessed, he Was highly distinguished* In most other 
i things, hia power was not superior to that of ordinary 
men; in many respects, it was inferior. He was n 

C ttiuter of cais; and, with the exception of 6ea^*vwhicli 
e occasionally delineated, he appeared to think that all 
other objecta, however beautiful, were unworthy his 
notice. The following account is drawn from the ^ Bio¬ 
graphic Uhivetselle ’ and ihe * Biograpliie dcs Cou- 
temporains.’ 

Tills remarkable person was born at Berne, in 
Switzerland, in the year 1768. His father, who sur¬ 
vived him, Mfos a native of Hungary, but had settled at 
Berne, where he exercised the trade of a As 

Gottfried manifested a taste for drawing, "ffiP^ther 
placed him with Frudeuberger, a clever artist; but 
who,' neglecting or not perceiving Mind s talent for 
design, employed him in colouring his * Sketches of 
Helvetic Oustonis.’ For several years after the death 
of his master, be remained with the widow; and appears 
to have been kept bo oonstanily to his work tliatf if he 
possessed t^ inclination, so little time Was allowed him 
for the. cultivatioQ of .his mind, that he was scarcely 
able to write hia own name. Nevertheless, lie sometimes 
Contrived to xteal a few momenta from his manual 
labou^ to design children in their gambols apd disputes, 
and he kodn learned to group his figures very success-' 
fully, in tba manner of Frudeuberger. Wje are not in- 
ibrmbd how his attention yras flmt direeWtt to thfe study 
of bears oild cats, to which he became devoted with 
remarkable exeturiveness, earnestness, and zeal, without 
Which the moat gifted %an seldom attain the objects 
putsue. Hii truth and excellence with which 
Mthd repreaeiited thece two species of animals were 
Without pi^dimt; and his drawin|;S of catt, especially, 

I were so admirable os to entiUe him to the bonourabre. 

1 but rather nWtWawl* title of •* the Aapbael of Cats » 
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by which he was distinguished. No painter before him* Mind was short of stature> with a very large head, in 
hail ever succeeded in representing) with ho much of which his eyes were deeply sunki His* complexion 
nature and spiiit) the mingled humility and fierceness, was of a ruddy brown; his voice hollow a\id roltling, 
lHiivity and cunning, which the appearance of this which, joined to a sombre physiognomy, hod a repulsive 
animal presents, or the grace of its various postures in etfect upon those who saw and heard him for the first 
action or repose, JLittens he particularly delighted to time, Uis death took place at Berne^ November 8|h, 
represent. He varied, to infinity, their fine attitdHes 1814, 

whilst at play aroudd the mother; and represented their — " 

gambols with inimitable efiect. Eath of his cats, too, * BOOKS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

hud an individual character and expression, and was, in 

fiict, a portrait, which seemed animate^: the very fur Tub orders which relate to books in the * Close Rolls ’ 
upp'Shred BO soft and silky as to tempt a caressing stroke of this^ieriod are interesting, not only as illustrating 
from tlie spectator. • the literary taste of the age, but principally because 

In time, the merit of Mind's performances came to be they generally contain some circums^nce which shows 
so well understood that travellei-s made it^a point to the scarcity mid value of the article. It was not until 
visit him, and to obtain, if possible, his drawings, which a period Considerably subsequent to the invention of 
even sovereigns sought for, and amateurs treasured priuting, that the cost and rarity of hqoks ceased lo 
carefully in their portfolios. But it doe^ not appear obstruct the advancement of learning and the diffusion 
lhat popularity had any effect on him, Aih^r for good* of knowledge. We may cpioie the statement of Henry, 
or evil, or iieaiiy degree modified hissim^de tastes and iri his * History of Great Britain,* that, in the middle 
habits of life. His attachment was unbounded to the ages, “ Node but great kings, princes, and prelates, 
living animals he delighted to represent. Mind and universities and monasteries, could have libraries; and 
his cats were inseparable. Minette, his favourite cat, the libraries of the greatest kings were not equal to 
was always near him when at work; and he seemed to those of many private gentlemen or country clergymen 
carry on a sort of conversation with her by gestures and in the present age. The Royal Library of France, 
by words. Sometimes this cat occupied his lap, while which had been collected by Charles V., VI., and VII., 
two or three kittens were perched on each shoulder, and kept with great care in one of the towers of the 
!)r reposed in the hollow fqrmed at the back of his Louvre, consisted of about 800 volume.s, and was pur- 
neck, while sitting in a stooping posture at his table, chased by the Duke of Bedford, a.d. 1425, for L200 
Miiul would remain for hours together in this posture livres. From a catalogue of lhat library still extant, it 
without stirring', for fear of disturbing the beloved appears to have been chiefly composed of legends, his- 
rotn))aiiions of his solitude, whose complacent purring torie«, romances, and books on astrology, gcomaiicy, 
roomed to him an ample compensation for the incon- au^ chiromancy, which were the favourite sludies of 
vcnirnce. Not at any* time what is called \ good- those times. The kings of England were not so well 
humoured man, he was ^larticularly surly if distufbed provided wilh books. Henry V., who hrtd a taste for 
by visiters when thus siRiatcd. reading, liorrowed several books, which were claimed by 

Symptoms of madness having been manifested among their owners after his death. The Couii^ss of West- 
tne cats of Berne in the year 1809, the magistraies gave moreland presented a petition to tiie Privy Council, 
ordcM's for their destmctioii. Mind exhibited the greatest a. d, 1424, representing, that the late king had bor- 
rlislrcss when ho heard of this cruel mandate. He rowed a book from her, co^itainiiig the ^ Chronicles of 
cherished his dear Minette in secret; but Ids sorrow for Jerusalem,^ and the * Expedition of Godfrey of Bou- 
the dezUfapttf 800 cats immolated to the public safety was logno;’ "and praying that an order might be given, 
inexpressible, nor was he ever completely Consoled. To under* the privy seal, for the restoration of the said 
soothe his regret, and as if to. re-produce the victims book. This order was granted with great formality, 
with his pencil, he began to paint cats with increased Abmit the same time, John, the prior of Christ Church, 
diligence, and hq amused the long evenings of the en- Canterbury, presented a similar petition to the Privy 
suing winter in cutting chesnuts into the mimatiire Council, setting forth, that the king hml borrowed from 
figures of beam and cats. These fine trifles were exe- his priory a volume containing the works of St. Gregory; 
cuted with such astonislqng address, lh^,notWUhstand- that he had never returned it; but tha^ in liLs testa- 
ing his dexterity, he was unable to supply tfle demand ment, he had directed it to be restored; notwithstanding 
for tlie|||||fejpiut, being mostly employed as ornaments which, the prior of Shine, who hod the book, i*ei\ised to 
for the iRuifel-piece, they wem soon attacked by wamis, give it up« The Council, after mature dieliberation, 
and there is scarcely reason to expect that any specimens commanded a precept, under the priyy seal, \o be sent 
of Mind’d talents in this line now exist, to the Prior of Shine, requiring him to deliver up the 

The secondary attachment of Mind was for hears; book, or to appear before the Council to give tlie 
gild he was a frequent visiter ip the place where some reasons of his refusal. These facta sufficiently prove 
of these animals were kept by the municipal authorities, that it must have been very difficult, or rather iin- 
The arthii and the bears soon became well acquainted, possible, for the generality of scholars to procure a com- 
They ran to meet him whenever they saw him approimh, petent number of books.’^ Tlte extreme costliness of 
and received, with very sensible demonstrations of at- the article tendered it no less difficiiU to borrow books 
tuchment and gratitudf^ the bread and fruit with which than (o buy them. To illustrate tins, the same wrilcr, 
he always came provided* in another part of his work, quotes from Comities the 

Next to caU and beam, the greatest plctwuTe of Gptt- fact, that Louis XI. was obliged to deposit a ron- 
frted Mind consisted in examining works of art In which siderable quantity of plate, and to get ope of hi.s nobility 
these or other animats were represented. They might to join wilh him in a bond under a high penalty to 
be introduced a^ very subordinate figures, but he seemed return it, before he could procure the loan yf opop* 
quite insensible to any other beauties or defects which volume, winch may now be jmrehased for a few shil- 
thc performance might contain, ^nd formed his opinion lings. ♦ * 

Holely with a view to thq animals represented. He was In a Close Roll, dated 29th of March, 1203, King 
hard to please.^ No perfection in a picture could atAe John writes to the Abbot of Reading to acknowlcrlge 
for want of spirit in representing animals, purticulariy that he hod received^ by the hands of the sacrist of 
cats and bears. He had then no mercy to show. But Reading, six volumes of books, containing the whole of 
when he found a work which met his ideas, hours and the Old Testament. (The receipt is al,80 acknowledged 
even days of study hardly sufficed to sat^sf^ him, of ‘ Master Hugh de St. Victorie’s Treatise on the Sa- 
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cramentthe ^ Sentences of Peter the Lombard* ;* the 

* Epistles of St. Adgustine, on the City of God and on 
the Third Part the Psaltea;’ ‘ Valerian de Moribus ;* 

* Origen^s Treiitise on the Old Testamentand * Candi* 
dus Aiianns to Marius.’ The following month, the king 
wrote to the same abbot to acknowledge the receipt of 
his copy of Pliny^ which the abbot hod in his custody. 

In 1249 King Henry III, orders Edward, the son 
Otho of Westininster, to cause to be purchased certain 
churcli*scrvicc books, and to give them to the consta¬ 
ble of Windsor Castle, that he might deliver ^em by 
his own hand to the ofliciating chaplains in the new cha¬ 
pel at Windsor, to be used by them; and they wem then 
to be held respoiuublc to the constable for ** tnli^Iibrary,” 
consisting of eight books. Another Close ftoQ of the 
same king, dated 1250, commands Brother R.^de San¬ 
ford, Master of the Knights of theTem^ in England, 
to allow Henry of the Wardrobe, the ibearer, to have 
for tiie queen's use a certain great book winch was' in 
their bouse at liondonl wriUen in the French‘dialect,' 
containing ^ The Exploits of Antiochia, and of the 
Kings, and others.’ This work was probably a French ^ 
translation of a Latin heroic Poem, entitled ^ Tlxc VYar 
of Antioch, or the Third Crusode of Richard 1.,’ writ¬ 
ten by Joseph of Exeter, otherwise .called Josephus 
Iscauus ; and was perhaps wanted by (he queen to elu¬ 
cidate the paintihp in the Antioch Chamber.” It 
is observable that all the books mentioned in these Rolls 
are either m the Latin or French langua^, Indeed 
no English literature time existed, if we except 

some metrical t*^ns- 

I and which 

marvellous character, 

have, of late years, been printed from MSS. still caUair^ 


that two little blacks mounted both together on the 
back of the largest: no sooner did he feel their weight, 
than he began to run os fast as ever he ceuld^ till he car* 
ried item several times round the4yjliii^;%nd it was iier^ 
possible to stop him, otherwise than by obstructing the 
passage. This sight pleased me s^wetl, that 1 would 
haie it repeated: and to try their strength, I )nade a 
Juli-grown negro mount the smailldt, and two. others 
the largest. This 1l>urden did not seem tome at all dis- 
proportioifed to their strength. At first they went a 
mo^rate gsllqp; when they were heated a little thc^ 
expanded tfajehr wings as if it were to catch the windfund 
they moved with such'Heetnesifthat they seemed to be off 
the ^und. Everybody must some lime or other have 
seen, a par^idge run, consequently must know there is 
no man whatever able to k^p up with it; and it is easy 
to intagine that if this bird had a longer step, its speed 
would be considerably augmented. The ostrich mo\ es 
*like l&e-:pai:^.ri&ge, with l^th these advaufages; and I 
am satisned^that those I am speaking of< would have 
distanced the fleetest race-horses that weiie ever bred in 
^^ngland. It is true they would not hold opt so long 
Sik ahorse; but without all doubt tliey would be able to 
perform the race in less time, I have frequently beheld 
this sight, which is capable of giving one an idea of 
the prodigious stren^h of an ostrich, and of showing 
what use it might be of, bad we but the method of 
breaking it and nmnaging it as we do a horse*,” 

' The traveller, Moore, inentions that he saw a man 
journeying mounted upon an ostrich; though both this 
and the^staiice given M. Adanson show the circum¬ 
stance Itci be of unusual occurreiice,-^From the ‘ Fa- 
cutties of Birds.* 


SWIFTNESS OF THB OSTRICH... 

Thk bird mdfet celebrated for ftectness of running is the 
ostrich, or bird camel (StruMh m ti my 

well be named;, Whrt time she llftcth unbei^lf ob 
high,” says Job,' “ ehe scoroeth the horse and, h» ndert. 
According to Di. Shmr, the wings serve h» both fbr 
sails and oars, Whilst her fi»t, which haveonly iwo toes, 
and are not unl^i^lhe oamel’B, can bear ^.t fatague. 
Tiiongh the ostriiJi iS;^y«rsB*lF admitt^ to go fester 
than the fleetest .hq,b, W the Arabs on horeeback con¬ 
trive to run theSlB thi^irfeatherebwig valu- 

able, and their fiesh Ji^t to be ^Jtetl* TW best horses 
are trained for this chase. W^i^Muter has stwted 
his game, he puts his liorse gallop, so us 

Ui keep the ostrich in 'sigKij,withp#p0>^^ ^0 ! 

rat.# u Aim ' Uuoh obsefisuiff 


alarm it and put it.to its'ifiuL 

itself pursued, theiaforp, first; *but 

gently, its wings like two arms ke^pingiafl^fliatc 
with its feet. It seldom runs in a direct line; .'but, nke 
the hare, doubles, or rather courses in a circular t.man- 
her; while the hunters, taking the dian^etcr or. tracing 
a smaller circle, meet the bird at unexpected turns, and 
with teis fatigue to the horses. This chaaciso^n con¬ 
tinued for a day or two, when the poor ostrich is starved 
out and exhausted, and finding all power of escape im- 
po^ble, H eiideavours to hide itself from the eneiaica 
it cannot avoid, running into some thicket, or burying 
its in the sand : the hunters then rush in at full 
speed, leading as much as passible against the wind, 
and kill (he wrd with clubs, lest the leathers should be‘ 
b^^s^edwith^Ubod. 

M. Adanson saw twottamc ostriches which had been 
kept two years at the lactorf of Podor, on the aoutli 
bank of the Niger. “They^cre so tame,” he says, 

• Cbiepfihselawcfwtitsnikaoirnaifre S(^»olnijn*” This 

work obtained him the title of " tlm Mat^ ?Ll^S*^“****f 
bTand Hi«{h de Sb Vidorie Uved in the piecedmg century, 
Theitit4ttechllftinitttliori. . • • 

t Job mhb 18. . 



[Oitneb oarr/iof a Kegro.] 

« Voyage to Senegal, Binkexton's Colledioii, jcvi. 619* 
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THE WHITE STORK. 



[Hie BtorkJ 


Tins tell and sUiely bird (Ciconm although higher regions of the air* The aiork represented in 

a visiter of the cotitinent of Europe, from the north of our wood-out is an adult male« copied, by permission, 
Spain to Prussia, and. paKicularly common in Holland, from Mr. Qould^s splendid work on the * Bir^ of 
is only seen in this county as exhibited in menageries. Europe.’ This beautiful publication, in its design and 
It was once, however, common; and its almost com- execution, is as creditable to the country as to its 
ptete extinction here is one of the many evidences of the author. 

changes which man produce by the operations of his Storks arc birds of passage* They spend the winter 
industry. The marshy grounds, ai[hich formerly existed in the deserts of Africa and Arabia, and in summer 
to a great extent in England, have been drained and return to towns and villages in colder latitudes, where 
cultivated. One or two solitary storks have been shot* they build their nests on the summits of old towers and 
in this countrjT louring the present century. The bird belfries, on the chimniee of the highest bouses, and 
generally stands from three-ond-a-half to four feet high, sometimes hi dead trees. In marshy districts, |irh€;{fUt 
including the long neck* The feet are Webbed, and the the services of the bird in destroying reptiles are of 
legs are exceedingly long, and deenot appear of a thick- peculiar value, the people freqileiitly fix an old cart- 
ness commensurate to the bulk they sustain. The ne^ wheel, by the nave, in an hof^ntal position, to the 
^8 also of great length; and the beak is straight, Icho^, extremity of a strong perpendicular polean accom- 
pointed, and compressed. The stork walks slowly, and modation which seeing so very eligible to the birds, 

with measured steps; but its flight is powerful and diat they rai^y fail to construct their capacious habi'to- 

long continued, and it is accustomed to traverse the ttons on sfich platforms* The nest is a Urge cylindrical 
VoL. III. * - N 
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struetuftt biiflt very •inmitly and dumbly with sticks,* 
twig's, aiulatroiig reeds; and lined on the inside wUh 
fine dry herbs, moaj^s, and down gathered Irom tlie 
bushes, TkfMt ftibrica Iasi many years, and to them 
the faithful couples yearly direct their unerring course, 
flpoilh far distant re^ona, to deposit their eggs, and 
lear their youngs 

The eggs in a nest vary in number; not less than 
two, and seldom exceeding four. The female covers 
these with the most tender solicitude. Instances are 
recorded in which she has rather ch^n to die than 
resign her charge. Alt affheting incidenr of this 
nature occurred on the dqr of the “ memorable battle of 
Fricdland,” as ^ated by M. Bory de St. Vincent, in 
an article of the ^ Encyclop^die Modeme.’ A farm in 
the neighbourhood the city was set on fire by the 
falling of a homb, a^d the conflagration extended to 
an old dry tree on which a pair of storks had built 
their nest. It was then the season of incubation, and 
the mother would not quit the nest until it was com¬ 
pletely enveloped in flame. She then flew up pei^ien- 
dicularly; and* when she had attained to a great height, 
dashed down into the midst of the Are, as if endeavouring 
to rescue the preeikiiis deposit from destruetion. In one 
of these descents, enveloped in fire and smoke, she fell 
into the midst of the burning embers, and perished. 

This constanty during the period of incubation is 
succeeded by the most assiduous care in the rearing of 
the young. The parents never lose sight of them. 
While one of the two is. abroad in search of serpents, 
lizards, frogs, or snails* the other remsins in charge of 
the nest. When young have acquired strength and 
vigour, it is highly interesting to observe the tender 
couple assist them in their first career through the ain 
The progeny are said to repay this care and kindn^s, 
when the paieAti ato old and feeble* by supporting 
their wings, whf |l WfliT, in the long flights of their 
migration. ^But thoim it be true that the weak and 
old are thus asidst(M oy the vigorous apd young, we 
have no means of knowing that the assistants are the 
]irogeny of thf The parents and the young 

continue to live together until the season of migration. 
For about a fortnight previous to that event, the 
storks of the distiiot assemble frequently in some neigh¬ 
bouring plain, and appear to hold a council to determine 
the destination* and the time of departure. 

When they at length take their departure, the flocks 
nre generally of greiU extent, and vary much in com¬ 
pactness. They are eometimes, according to Dr. Shaw, 
half n mile in breadth, and take three hours in passing. 
As tjiey have no voice, their course is usually unattend^ 
by any noise but that of their wings; but, when any¬ 
thing occurs to staHle them, or engage their attention, 
they make an extraordinary clattering noise, which may 
be heard (o a great distance, by striking the mandibles 
quickly and forcibly together. By their migrations, 
they ef\ioy at all times a nearly equal temperature; 
avoiding those severe seasons in which the reptiles 
that form their food remain hid and torpid during a 
Considerable part of the year. 

There IS a peculiar interest attached to this bird, from 
the eflicient protectiop which, in all ages and countries, 
it hw' received foom man. In qncient Egyjit it was a 
capital crime to kill a stork \ and there, and elsewhere 
its safoty and existence ^ still defended by p^nal Iqws. 
Indeed, |bere is* perha^.po country which it is ^c- 
^"■smwtoiiaed to vWIt wheifqpi^eatlii would not be avenged, 
cKher legal or pppular indignation. This 

p^tectidn ^ dpubtla^., ip spme measure owin^ fo. 
tke atoiable disposiUon^^ pxi;ibt^s; hnt^must chiefly 
be ait^ited to Ihe ifopqrtqnce of services in destroy- 
yrbfon aWpnd in the that it 

The pmtqctiop It rfceiyes ie returped 
by ihe coi^aente with which the stork constructs its 


domicile in the midst of the most densely populated 
cities, and views from it the near approach of man 
without alarm. « 

In Bagdad* and some other of Ike move remote cilrf^ 
of Asiatic Turkey, the nests of storks present a very 
remarkable appearance. The mirhrs^ or towers of the 
nfosqiies, at Oonstantinople, and most other ^arts oP 
Turkey, are tall, round pillars, siirinounted by a very 
pointed cone; but at Bagdad, the absence of this con^ 
enables these birds to build their n^sts upon the 
summit; an^ as the diameter of the nest genially 
corresponds with that of the minar, it appears ns a part 
of it, and a regular tennination to it. The curious 
effect is not a little increased by the appearance of the 
bird itself in the nest, which thus* as part of the body 
and its Idhg neck nre sc^n above the edge, appears 
the crowning object of the pillar* The Turks hold the 
bird in morq than even the usMiai esteem* which may be 
partly attr^ufed to Us ralfoiilationa, which they suppose 
to resemble some of their own attitudes «of devotion. 
Their nameYor the stork is lMg 4 u^: the former 
word, which is the bonoroiy title of a pilgrim, it owes 
to its annual snigrations* and its apparent attachment 
to their sacred edifices. The latter portion of the 
denomination, Ing-lng*’’ is an attempt, fo imitate tlie 
noise which the biro makes. The regaM of the Turks 
is so for understood and returned W the intelligent 
stork, that, in cities of mixed ponolation, it rarely or 
never builds its nost on any other tnan a house. 

The Rev. J. Hartley, in his ^ Resnamhes in Greece and 
the Levant,’ remarks:—**Tbe (Iraeka have carried 
their antipathy to the Turks fo such a pitch, that they 
have destroyed all the storks in Ihe country. On in¬ 
quiring* the reason, % was informed ‘ The stork is a 
Tudiisn bird: it never used JlP build ifo nest on the 
house of a Greek, but always 06 that of a Turk !* The 
tenderness which theTuvka display towards the feathered 
tribe is indeed a pleasing trait in thei? character.” 


TIJE LABOURERS OF EimOPE,--No. IX. 

Tqs ikiif AmraT a? van AtPi.HSAvoY««,B, 

Ths vast chain, or rather chains of the Alps, with their 
numerous ramifications, enclose several extensive coun¬ 
tries inhabited by various races. The principal ones 
are Savoy, Switzerland, the Qrispns, the Tyrol, and 
several valleys on the Italian side of the mountains. 
Throughout all these countries the great outlines of the 
landscape are much alike; but ^he soil, the climate, and 
the product of the several districts are greatly varied, 
as well as the Imbits, character, and institutions of the 
people. We shall devote a separate sketch to each of 
these great divisions of the Alpine system. 

Savoy is situated on the western slope of the Alps, 
which divide it from Italy. Another offset of the same 
mountains divides it on the south from France, from 
which country it is likewise separated to the west by 
the river Rhone and another ridge which is an offset 
of the Jum. Savoy is neithcr»Frenph nor Italian; it is 
geographically connected more properly with Switzer¬ 
land. Its inhabitants apeak among themselves a native 
dialect; most of them* however, know French also, and 
t(il educated people speak it fluently and correctly. 

country has been for nearly eight hundred years 
iiqdcr doininion of the House of Savoy, who were 
at first iords or copnts of one of its valfeys called Mqu- 
riennOf und who hy degrees subjected or inherited the 
remainder from the qj^er feudal lords of the country. 
When, afterwards, the dukes of Savpy, having acquired 
flic and extensive provinces on the Italian side of the^ 
Alps, transferred their residence to Turin, where they 
at lust assumed the t^le of Kings of Sai^pia* 
n^mained a province of the mbnarch; iy:i^ ^ titi^ of 
duchy. 
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The eaiitertt piA 6f Skyby of VttU^^ 

embedded lii the hig^hest Alps, wMch fbtIbW tnlf bout^e 
of the Hvers-ihat issub IrOitl the ihAltt Wdgb, ehd 
^hfterwafds Into the ft^hdUb. Tlt4 three prthblpal 
of thef^e valley^ #&ttbiVhy. Atid Madrl- 

eime. Eadh of th^e ebullitutek ft pfdvlhc'di hhidl cdn- 
tains tdWtts and vdlas^is. ilie hortnerntilDst ptovHtbe, 
called ChAbletiS, ilkeMdb vhry mountainous, but it 
.opens tb the Ikk* bf GdiieVil, of trhich it forms the 
sMutheirii cSohdt. lUb Western p&rt of Savoy is there 
ievfl, abd the ^eoplh hre bhihtiy ehiptbved in agrfdul- 
turc. fiut in the g^tealt valleyt^, the reann^ of cattle Is 
the chief ireMurhe of the hihdDiiaAts* ^he Whole popu¬ 
lation Of Savoy is about heif a tUilllOh. 

Besides the nobility, Which id ilUhierou's l^ut not rich, 
there are three classes of pfople itt Savoy. First, the 
bourgeois, or citizens, who dfO Ireemeli of the diifereiit 
towns, ahd who are geheiraiiy ptbpHctorS, havih^ a 
sufficient iiiteme to live ujpon; bouf^isie Or me* 
dom may ba purchased Undeir certain cOhdiiiOhs; the 
purchase mohey goes io the support of \he hospitals 
and other public uses, ahd part of it sehres io defray the 
expense of a civic fbast on the tee^tibti Of the new 
member. The second class consists of farxUers, whether 
tenants or proprietors, cultivating their own land; (hey 
live frugally, but are generally comfortable. The third 
class is composed of artisans and journeymen labdlirers; 
the former are mostly foreigners or sons of foreigners, 
and they are well employed and paid, but the agricul¬ 
tural labourers are generally poor, and live wretchedly. 
It is from this class that travelled derive their 
notions of the misery of Savoy. And yet they are 
not all so . very distressed* A labourer receives frohi 
to Is. dd. per day,»ahd half the amount* if Fie is 
boarded. A carpenter gr Wheelwright has two fniiies, 
or 8d. a day. With these wages he can purchase 
sufTicient wholesome food, lor hiinyself and family, ac¬ 
cording to the frugal manner iii which they live. But 
then lie has to dediict about seventy days in the year, 
consisting of Sundays and other holidays, as he is paid 
by the day. Again, during part of the winter he either 
has no employment or wo^s at reduced wages. These 
diflicidties induce many io emigrate. The convents at 
one time supplied food to the poor, but the convents 
liavc been suppressed, and no provision has been ihaue 
for the poor in lieu of them. The fanners who tenant 
the lands of the wealthier proprietors, especially in the 
lowlands and near the towns, are either grangers (ano¬ 
ther word for miiayers)^ who deliver one-half of the 
proiluce to the proprietor, mostly in kind^ which the 
latter sells in the market, or tacheurs^ who ate remove- 
able at the end of every year, and who give the^pro- 
prietor four-fifths of the corn, half the wine, and half 
the produce of the dairy. Leases are generally for 
three years only. 

The inhabitants of the mountains are more comfort¬ 
able than those of the lower valleys or plains of western 
Savoy. This is owing to th^ rich pastures which the 
Alps s|)ontaneously anogd. The riches of a mountain 
peasant are estimated by the number of cows he can 
keep during the winter, for he must have sufficient land 
to supply them with fodder while they arc kept in the 
stables. A man having twenty-five cows is considered 
wealthy. Many peasants have meadows, and rude 
habitations cplm chalets^ made of logs of wood. In 
winter they liv# at the bottom of the valley where their 
principal residence is, comprising the dwelling-room 
for their family and stabling for their cattle, often in 
the same building, divided by i partition. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of the cattle contributes to the warmtte of 
the house. In the spring, they ascend gradual!]^ as 
the heat pushee out vegetation and the snow retires 
from the grouniL In the autumn, they descend by the 
same gradatioiie. 


There ftibffirMibrfilofnatutel paltiiteit the Hlgheit 
biles, #hfeh lurk bhljr Ibr the sumu^r moxuhs; and are 
mostly common land ; those lower down the sidca of 
the ihodhtkUiA^ ikhich ate generally excellent, many 
affording Uifieb innod crops of grass, and which might 
be Airttter iittpfbtM by Artificial Irrigation; and the 
lOiVedt ones, WiiteH Are at the bottopi, and are mostly 
marshy and chill. The less wealthy peasants find a 
great resource bl (he common pastures, to which they 
send as many coWs Ss they can afford to keep in the 
winter, for that is the main consideration. The poor, 
who Ime no meSdOtvS to supply fodder for the winter 
months, cannot avail ihbmseltss of the common pasture 
lands. Eight days after the oows haVe been driven U]) 
into the common pasture, all the dwJlerii assemble, and 
the quantity of milk given by each cow is Weired. 
The same operation Is repeated one day in the middle 
of the .summer, abd arain at the end of the season; and 
then the quantity of cheese and butter, which is thade in 
common at the chaM or dairy, is divided according to 
the quantity of milk each cow yielded on the days of 
trial. There are also public dairies in some of the vil¬ 
lages, where the poorer peasants hiay bring all the 
milk they can spare from their daily use. The milk 
being measured, an account is kept of it, and at the 
end of the season a proportionate quantity of cheese is 
delivered to each, after a deduction for the cost of 
inaktng it. 

Nut many large flocks of sheep are kept in the val¬ 
leys of Savoy, as they require to be housed daring the 
Wilitelr, When they are feu ckiefiy upon dried leaves of 
trees. Boor families keep a few sheep to supply them 
with wool for their domestic use. These little flocks 
lare driven home every evening, generally accortipanied 
by a goat or a cow, a pig, and an a.ss, and follow^ by a 
young girl spinning with a distaff. As they Wind down 
the lower slopes of the mountains they ibriii the niost 
picturesque gtoUps for the pencil of thj painter, and 
carry back the imagination to the ages of pastoral sim¬ 
plicity sung by Theocritus ahd Virgil 

Emigration during winter Is general among the 
poorer peasantry of the higher valleys. The itieii leave 
their homes in the autumn, aiid procetMl to France or 
Itniyiu quest of Work, while their wives take care of 
the house, and spin and weave during the long winter 
evenings, for they make all their clothing at home. At 
the beginning of spring tile men return to workun the 
fields or drive Ihe cattle up the Alps. The younger 
emigrants wander farther, and remain sometimes aliseiit 
for years; they proceed to Lyons and Paris, where 
they find employment as chimney-sweepers, shoe-blacks, 
hawkers, and errand-boys (commissiofidires)^ and are 
to be seen at the corners of the streets of the French 
metropolis, where they bear an excellent character for 
honesty and sobriety. There is a difference remarked 
between the etiiigranis of the differOni valleys. Tliusa 
from the Maurienne, which Is the poorest, ate the most 
numerous aiid also the humblest in their vocations; they 
arc chiefly chimney-sweepers or shoe-blacks; those from 
TarAutasia are more aspiring, for although they begin 
by the same callings, they often raise themselves in 
some branch of trade ; and manyhave established liouses 
in various parts of France. The einigritiits of Fau- 
cigny are mostly caqienters and stone-masons. They 
possess much mechanical ingenuity^ and are the best 
informed among ihe mountaineers of Savoy. The best 
hunters of chamois are also to be met in 
and they foIloW that dangero^ sport with an ardour 
extinguished only by death. The people of Faucigny 
export cattle, cheese, butter, flax, and honey,—which 
last is very much esteemed. Those of Maurienne and 
l\irantasia export likewise cattle and mules to PW- 
mont and to France: they supply the markets of Tuna 
* * Bakewttlfs i RoriUencs in TanDtaiiia.' 
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with butchers* hides, butter, and cheese. Most 
of the ckee^ called.of Mont Ccnis, and somewhat re- 
aembling fiiittoa, is mode in the Maurienne. The 
cheese of Tarantasia resembles the well-known Swiss 
cheese called Gruyere« The people live chiefly on the 
produce of their dairies: they cat rye-bread, or cakes 
made of oatmeal and rye, which are baked twice in the 
year, chestnuts, and now and then a piece of salt meat. 
The laud in Tarantasia is more productive than in the 
Maurienne or Faiicij^ny; the valley is better sheltered 
from the north winds; and fruit-trees, the vine, barley, 
and buck-wheat, arc cultivated there to the verjf, foot of 
the little St. Bernard. Accordingly, the peasants of 
Tarantasia are more comfortable than their neigh¬ 
bours ; their houses are better built, and kept cleaner 
than those of the Maurienne. Tarantasia is rich in 
minerals. The lead and silver mines of Pesci and 
Macot are worked on account of the government. They 
give employment to 600 persons of both sexes. A 
school of mineralogy has been established at Montiers, 
the head town of Tarantasia. The salt-pits, near 
Montiers, furnish another branch of industry. There 
are mineral-springs at La Perrier, which begin to be 
frequented by strangers, and also at Bonneval, near the 
foot of the highest Alps. The people of Tarantasia are 
peaceable, honest, and hospitable. The attachment of 
the Savoyards to their native mountains is a feeling 
which lasts for their whole lives. In almost every little 
town or village there arc ^ifls left by natives, who, after 
many years’ residence in distant countries, have returned 
iu their advanced age. It is in the churches chiefly that 
such gifts are seen, for the Savoyards are a religious 
people, though not superstitious. 

Marriages in these mountains are attended with, 
much festivity and ceremony. When a young man is 
first admitted to spend the evening at the house of a 
maid to whom he wishes to pay his addresses, he 
watches the arrangement of the ^-place, where several 
billets of wood are blazing. If the fair one lifts up one 
of the billets and places it upright against the side of 
the fire-place, it is a sign she does not approve of her 
suitor. If she leaves the blazing wood undisturbed, the 
young manway be sure of her consent. The prelimi¬ 
naries of the contract are soon arranged. The bride¬ 
groom makes a present to his betrothed as a pledge of 
his sincerity, and the following Saturday the contract is 
signed. At the marriage festival, twenty-four hours are 
passed in rejoicings, for this is'thc most important cveht 
in the life of these simple mountaineers. The parish 
church, often at a great distance from the various 
hamlets scattered on the mountain-sides, is the only 
place of meeting in these districts. There, once a 
week, the various families see each other’s faces. After 
a week’s separation from all the rest of mankind, 
amidst wild solitudes where nothing is heard but the 
noise of the torrent and the roar of the storm, the 
sound of the church-bell has a peculiar charm, and the 
meeting at church is a real festival. Accordingly, the 
Savoyards take particular care of their churches; which, 
even in the poorest and most mountainous parishes, are 
neat, and often handsome, and kept in good repair, 
whilst their own habitations are rudely constructed, and 
often dilapidated. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

^^FjBOnardo da ViNOi was born in the castle of Vinoi, 
neSI^Florence, in the yegr 1452, He was the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a person of noble descent, who exercised 
the profession of a notary^ It appears ^hat young 
Leonardo soon began to exhibit powers of mind and 
personal endowments, which his father contemplated 
with pride and aatisfaetson, and *took the proper niea- 
MfSi to enltivato# He was handsome, well-formed, 


^d possessed of great bodily strength; and to his phy¬ 
sical accompliahmenta he joined at a very early perl^ 
an extraordinary inclination for the aria and sciences. 
Not content to excel in fencing, horsemanship, dancings 
and music, he had in early youth acquired a consider¬ 
able knowledge of mathematics, nalural science, philo- 
sopthy, and the various branches of literaturo. The 
zeal and success with which he applied himself to such 
miscellaneous pursuits did not impair his taste for 
painting; which, indeed, so predominated, that his 
family placed him as a student with Andrea Verocchio, 
in whose schodl he found Pietro Perugino, the fiitGre 
master of Raphael. Under Vqrocchio, Leonardo made 
so rapid a progress, that he soon surpassed his master, 
who was at first charmed with his pupil, but at lost 
became jealeus of him. 

Aft^r this event, Leonardfi remained sufficiently long 
at Florence to establish a reputation, and acquire con- 
gdcnce in his own powers. He possessed great talents, 
profound skiTl, and a discerning judgment T'^.to these he 
added untiring industry and continued perseverance. 
To these latter qualities he of course owes much of his 
fame; he was all his life a learner; and, in his pecu¬ 
liar art, always on the watch to seize and appropriate 
the hints which the observation of nature supplied. 

In the year 1489, Leonardo went to Milan to execute 
an equestrian statue, which the Duke Ludovico Sforza 
intended to erect to his father. His many accomplish¬ 
ments and professional merits procured him a distin¬ 
guished reception from the prince, whose subsequent 
strong attachment to Leonardo was equally honourable 
to himself and the artist. He was appointed Director 
of the Academy of Painting, and Architecture, which 
his patrqn had founded. The period of Leonardo’s 
stay ^at Milan was probably thb happiest of his life. 
he possessed the confidence aiR} esteem of the dnke; 
his supremacy in art was unquestioned; and the in¬ 
tervals of his severer studies, as a sculptor, painter, 
engineer, and mechanist, were solaced with music, 
poetry, and literature. It seems uncertain whether he 
ever completed the statue of the Duke Francesco. 
He made a model; but on a scale so exceedingly co¬ 
lossal that it was deemed impracticable to cast it in 
bronze. Leonardo himself said the work was so great 
that he might labour all his life without bringing it 
to a completion. It is affirmed, however, that he did 
finish it; but that, with the model, it was destroyed in 
the revolution of 1499. Its height is said to have been 
seventy-two feet, and the weight two hundred ibuu.sancl 
pounds. 

In the list of the undertakings performed by Leo¬ 
nardo at Milan, there are several by which the versa- 
tility^of his talents is indicated. As an engineer, lie 
triumphed over difficulties which had been considered 
insunnountable, by effecting a junction between the 
cartels of Martesana and Ticino; and his mechanical 
skill was exhibited by several ingenious machines and 
automatons, which our limits do not permit us to par¬ 
ticularize. His pencil was not unemployed at Milan, 
for it was there that, among Other works, he painted 
the famous picture of the Last Supper,” in the 
refectory of the Dominicans, by the express order of 
the duke. This splendid monument of the genius of 
Leonardo da Vinci is copied in our wood-cut, which 
will convey to our readers some idea of the arrangement 
luid general character of the performance^ in speaking 
of which we cannot do better than quote^he description 
and opinion of another great pointer, Rubens. “ The 
best example of his ge|ius which Leonardo has left us 
is the ^ Last Supper.’ In this picture he has re- 
pr^ented the Apostles in places suitable to them: but 
our Saviour is in the midst of all; in the most honour¬ 
able place, with no figure near enough to press or in¬ 
commode him. His attitude is grave, with the arms 
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in a loose end free postare, to show the greater gran- | betray bis master; in which7agitatti% Junrefert' no 
dour; while the apostles appear a^tated by the vehe- mean or indecent action can be olpenred« la.shorty 
ment desire to hnow which among them is he who will by profound thought, Leonardo had. arrived 4o • 
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degre* of MWbction llist it seems Impossible b sp«iik 
as Itighly or hitp is he deserves, and much more Im¬ 
possible to imitate him.” 

When Libimtdo undertook this bis grettt wtwk, he 
commenced ikith the Ajioslles, empt(^ng on thoiit lUI 
that his geilins suggested to make the expression perfect. 
But when He eanfe to the person of Christ, he could find 
nothing so milch siipeHor to the charuter of the other 
heads us to represent Worthilv the sublime idea he hM 
conceived Of the Son of Goo; and, id cottseijtienee, in 
all the subsequent period of his life^ it was ttevenfinished 
|jy him. It was only a sketch when he died. This 
anecdote recalls that of the ancient paittter, who e«- 
pre.s.scd by a velUthe grief of Agamemnon, which he 
despaired of representing. The head of J tidas was also 
left Ibr a considerable time unfinished, from the difficulty 
the artist esperienced iii expressing that combination of 
inulign dispositions which he wished to exhibit in his 
couiilpimuce. 'the deficiency is said to have been thus 
supplied:—the pHot Of the convent, a hard and harsh 
man, being displeased at the delay, complained to the 
duke oil the subject, who spoke somewhat sharply 
about it to the artist, and he, to be revenged, drew an 
exact likeness bf the prior in the person of the traitorous 
ujjostle. 

In coiinoxiou with this picture, we find, in the 
‘ niographie Univcrselle,' an anecdote worth relating. 
When Donaparle, at that time general of the French 
army in Italy^ visited, in 1796, the hall of the church bf 
“ S. Maria dellc Orassie,’* and saw there the ** Last 
Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, he immediately wrote 
upon his laiee an order of the day to the eflect that 
this placfe should not be employed to lodge the military^ 
After the departure of the French arirty, the refeclbiry 
was used alternately ns a granary and a stable; but 
when Eugene Bcauharnois became viceroy of Italy, he 
directed the place to be thoroughly cleaned out and set 
ill order, and that a sort of platform should be raised to 
enable int* spectator to view the picture more nearly. 

Leonardo remained at Milan, after that city liad 
been taken by the French under Louis XII., who 
treated the artist with much consideration* But he was 
induced, by the subsequent events of the war, to return 
to FioreiicP, where he found Michael Angelo exercising 
liis profession with great reputation and success. The 
rivalry and bitter feeling which arose between them is 
much to be regretted; and it Is asserted that Michael 
Atigelo did not treat the-venerable artist with that 
consideration to which he Was entitled. The result 
of this rivalry was a trial of skill between them, 
Leonardo painting a cartoon representing the defeat of 
Nicolo Piccinino, of the greatest generals of Italy; 
ami Michael Angelo another, which hud for its subject 
nil episode In the siege of Pisa by the Plorfentines, 
Such high excellence was exhibited iii both these per¬ 
formances, that good Judges hesitated to say to which 
the preference was due. But when it is considered that 
Leonunlo was then an aged nian^ while Michael Atigelo 
was in the prime of life, it was sm-ely h sufBelent praise 
to say of the former that he was riot bV^rconie.^ These 
cartoons wbrb destroyed in the wars of which Lombardy 
was long the theatre; but though inateriais still exist 
for instituting a cdmparison between these two very 
eminent pairttera, we cbn only here state that Ltebardo 
certainly possestwd inventilre power in a more emiheht 
...^gree, wiiile, Ifi itib iiriiversality of his talehls, perliii}>s 
4 inen in iliiiy havQ surpassed him. We eaii un¬ 
derstand aUd sytitpUtlii^ In the fteliiig which pfbvoked 
him to say tb ilia rlVali ** 1 was already famous before 
you existeri” 

The disfU^hietit With Michael Aitgeio made the 
residence of Leonardo at Fiorehec so utieothfortable; 
that he was glad tif UH oppOrfunlfy of goitig«to ttome 
with Qiuiiano de’ Medici, wflio was proceeding to that 
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*ciiy to ^isi at the df h» Ud X. 

It seems, however, that the poni)tf had beeH pf^judiced 
a^ust the illustHous author of the ** Irtfst StippcT,^^ the 
slow and sernputous execution of whieh he criticised 
with mlieh aAtetalion. It is related itiat the pope went 
one day to visit the artisti and tbillid him busily 
occupied in some chemical procepaaiiii ilia ohjoct of 
which was to obtain a new tdnd of tilMlah. This 
man,*’ remarked Leo, “ never finishes anything, bc-» 
cause he thinks about the end of hia Work before it is 
begun.” In Uiis observation theie would have bcelt 
some truth if one who laboured fiit immortality could 
be too careful and exact. Lebnardo WSs certainly slow 
in finishing his works; for fais object Was less to do 
much than^ do well. 

Discouraged by his cold reception at Foine, Leo- 
nard6 returned to Florence, and proceeded from thence 
to Farma and Milan, where he listened to the proposals 
"bf Francis £.,* and towards the end of 1515 decided on 
proceeding tp France. The king, then ft Fontaine¬ 
bleau, gave him the most honourable reception, and 
lodged him at the palace of Amboise; Whei^ he remained 
until his 'death, which took place on the ^nd of May, 
1519. It Is commonly said that he expired on tlie 
bosom of the king; but as tlie court was at that time 
at St. Germain's, an expression to that effect in the 
epitaph of Leonardo probably means no more than a 
figurative allusion to his death under the friendly roof 
of Francis I. _ 

MBHMANDARB. 

STaANOBftB of any consideration fravelllngf iii Persia arc 
fiirnished witli an officer called a mehmAtidar^ whose 
business'it is to provide for their accommodation on the 
roatf. The rank and authoritj^of the mebmandar varies 
with the consideration due t<f the party he attends. 
Priuces of the royal blood have acted as mehmanders to 
English embassies. Of whatever rank however, these 
officers are armed with vcir great powers, which, as 
they are seldom moderately exereised, very ob¬ 
noxious to the )>eople, and, In frequented roads, press 
heavily on their resources. They are authurized to 
claim for themselves, and the parties they escort, food 
ready dressed, and provender for the eattle; they can 
oblige the most respectable inhabitants Us vacate their 
own houses for the reception of the strangers; and they 
possess, or at least exercise, the power bf making (he 
people give them such horses as they fancy, in the place 
of their own. For all this, so k any payment from 
being madi, that the noor people may think them¬ 
selves happy if tlie mehmaudar does hot exert iiis ibr- 
ihidable powers in extorting mdttey from them, either 
with or without a pretext. The eohse^Uitice of this 
system is, that some of the ff nest villages Iti the empire, 
placed in the mbst eligible and fruitful sittiiitioiis whicii 
it afibfds, are soon depopulated If tfilick exposed to 
such visits, as the inhabitants then foisaku their plea¬ 
sant homes for more remote situations^ 

The flil^ occasion which thcpWrilelrOf this article had 
of liecdhiing acqqainted with a tnehitiundar was on 
leaving the fortified ioWn of Shousha iii the Karubaugh, 
when the ftusslan edinthOndant appointed a Tartar 
lUehmandar to accompany his party id the Persian 
frontier. The conductor thus sudpiied was a fine 
yotittg man, welt mounted^ splendidly •dressed, and 
tiefeely armed. As during this port W the journey 
Iheipe were few or no villages, and we uniformly en¬ 
camped in the open i^, usually near sdiUe river, the 
seirices of this inehmandar pmsented ho such ob¬ 
noxious circumstances as we have mentioned; but 
were Umtfcd to regulating the order and direction of 
our inarcb, to indicating eligible situations for the mid¬ 
day ball, dr tlie evening eneampmehii Olid to fiirnish- 
ing infurniation concerning the various objects we saw. 
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He accompanieil us to the Persian side of the Arazes, 
and, bein{|r then gratified with a pecuniary present, and 
with a certificate that bia behaviour had been satis¬ 
factory, and that he had conducted us safely to the 
aijpointed place, Ief| us to prosecute alone our journey 
throug}| Azerbijan. f 

When we left T^bveez, the capital of that province, 
another mehmandar was ^pointed to attend our party 
•to the Turkish frolitier. This person was entirely dif¬ 
ferent both in conduct and personal appearance from 
th%former. He was an older man, not so well dressed 
or mounted, the {lossessor of a very fine beard, and of 
a countenance exhibiting a character somewhat rough 
and very decided. AH (which was his name, as it is 
liliat of perhaps onc-third of all the male^ in Persia) 
endeavoured to make himsolf useful and agreeable to 
us; but ids exhibitions of zeal in owr service were so 
ill-advised as to occasion fur more diflictllty than bis 
presence prewented. had stipulated ♦hat, on air 
occasions, would pay for our food and^accommoda- 
tion; and that, where a place afforded a khan, he 
slioiild not claim admittance for iis to u private house. 

On approaching the termination of a day’s journey, 
it was the custom of the inehmandiir to gallop on 
before us to provide fcjr our accommodation; and, on 
our arrival, we usually fopnd him engaged in,Home 
unpleasant transaction or other. Among such we re¬ 
member that, on entering tlic caravanserai in thp town 
of Maindoh, we fbupd Ali iti a foam of rage, and 
engaged in plying the terrible Persian horsewhip on 
the shoulders of an elderly irierchant of respectable 
appearance, whose offence was this :—the mohniuudcr, 
on examining the rooms of the caravanserai through 
the windows, had selected tliat for ouv accomniudution 
which this man already •occupied; and as he sc^erl 
unwilling to relinquisli ms quarters, and delayed to open 
tile door, Ali broke it down; and then, conceiving that 
he did not exhibit sufficient alacrity in clearing out the 
apartment, began to belabour him in the manner 
described. The man took the chastisement with in¬ 
expressible meekness as a customary circumstance, and 
exhibited!^ much surprise at our interposition in his 
l)ehalf. 

Shortly after this transaction we entered Koordistan, 
and we hoped that his knovriedge of the fierce and 
passionate character of the Koorrls, and Ihcir haired to 
the Persians, would make our mehmandar more guarded 
aud moderate than he liad been among his own country¬ 
men. We were disappointed. After a long and tire¬ 
some ride through incessant rain, wc arriveS one even- J 
iiig in sight of the Koordish village of Adschtappa, and 
the mehmandar, as usual, galloped on to prepare fur 
our reception. When we came up wc found the whole 
village in an uproar; and proceeding, saw the meh-J 
mandar in the court of a cottage, standing with his 
back to the wall, and surrounded by resolute-looking I 
men,—^the long, knotted, and dangling cords of whose 
turbans gave them a particularly wild appearance,— 
clamouring vehemently^ with our conductor, against 
whom they seemed highly excited; while, somewhat 
more aloof, tlie women screamed, and the dogs barked, 
in the chorus of abuse. On our approach to the scene 
of action 'the excitement appeared to increase. We 
were forcibly beaten back with clubs on attempting to 
ride into the jord* AH himself received several blows; 
and some women, who had mounted the wall behind 
him, threw down stones upon his head. He was at 
last so irritated that he drew hi|sabre, on which several 
of the Kooitls drew their long y.ataghan8 and pressed^ in 
' upon him. On this, the gentlemen of our party dis¬ 
mounted, and interposed, in a conciliatory manner, 
between the parties; and, though unarmed, suepeeded 
in inducing them to put up their weapons, and in some¬ 
what allaying the tumult. This w^s, perhaps, the 


more readily done as the Koords felt they were too near 
Tabreez to escape punishment if any scriu\ia*iuinry were 
received by our party; and, on the other hand, we 
knew that we should all be aacriffeed if a single Koorcl 
were killed, or even wounded, by the mehmandar. This 
affray had been occasioned by his insolence and in- 
discretion. On his arrival he had Selected the best 
house in the place, and ordered the occupants to clear 
it out for our reception. To this no objection was 
made: but thinking that this labour was not performed 
with syufficient alacrity, he began to horsewhip the 
women, on which they ran away and complained to the 
men, who assembled and assaulted him in the manner 
described. “ We are not Persians, to bear sucii treat¬ 
ment!” was their frequent exclamation on this 
sion. Wc decidedly took part with them, aud freely 
censured the conduct of the mehmandar, at tlie same 
time explaining that it was ouv custom always to pay 
for our j)rovisions and accommodation. The man, how¬ 
ever, whose women had been maltreated, would not 
admit us into his house, and wc veiijainecl in l*he midst 
of the village, under a heavy rain, despairing of obtain¬ 
ing shelter for the niglit, when one man took pity upon 
us, and invited us to share with his family and cattle 
the scanty acconimoHatiuns of his cabin. 

This mehmandar conducted us to tlie town of Suli- 
manieh, which is governed by a Tiirkisli paslia, who, 
when wc left it, appointed a very stately person, with 
several sen'ants in his train, to escort oiir parly <o 
Bagdad. Wc l^ad before this been vei 7 much at the 
mercy of our muleteer, a rough, white-bearded old man, 
who cared far more about his cattle than about their 
riders. But he was obliged, with a very ill grace, to 
l)ecome a mere cypher under our new conductor, whose 
servants took a siiigulnr delight in horsewhipping him 
I when any thing amiss in the caravan alfordcd tliem 
an excuse. They were Koords, and a Koord rarely 
ORiits any safe opportunity of displaying the haired 
with which he regards a Perriaii. ilj^bre the power of 
Ibrahim, our new mehmandar, all difficulties vanishcil: 
the best accommodation was really for us, and the best 
food was forthcoming. In one village wc were loriged 
in the^mosqiie, Christians as we were, while the pcojile 
assembled at the stated hours to their prayers on its roof. 
Ibrahim at first would allow us to pay nothing. He 
said we were the guests of the Pasha, and he dared 
not permit us to incur expense. We were, however, 
so much distressed to see the heavy countenances with 
which the poor people brought to our bxlgings their 
rice, bread,, fowls, eggs, and fmits, that vre again 
insisted very strongly on our right to pay for what we 
required. Wc carried the point; for a sudden thought 
seemed to strike the mehmandar, which induced him to 
withdraw his opposition, saying, ‘‘ Alter all, the law 
for the English is, that they may do what they like,” 
We observed, with surprise, that the villagers expressed 
no satisfaction wlien informed that wc intended to pay 
for what they supplied ; but wc had afterwards cause 
to l>elieve that our conductor obliged them to deposit 
in his privy-purse the money they received in payment 
from our party. 

Circumstances such as these we have detailed ex¬ 
hibit, perhaps more forcibly than the history of de¬ 
populated cities, the miseries which invariably connect 
themselves with the minutest actions of a despotic 
government. Because it is the will of a 
authority that attention should be paid to travfflers 
(a just and tvise thing in itselO* the sanctities of private 
life are violated, and the unhappy people arc made to 
feel that nothing which they possess is their own. 
Europe, during the feudal ages, was not much belter 
off. Even the most rivilizcd people have had a Jong 
and ardubus slniggleito oast off the Jierpditary bondage 
in which they lived. , 
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SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 

* 'l. Tine Spring Song. 

WiNTRRi Winter, ii hunjriujr.nway 

There’H a leaf on the brier and a bird on the tree ; 

And the butterfly flits in the nooii-tido ray, 

And the furze hath sj)rcad its flowerii for the bee: 

The lark veiitim's up in the pearly sky, 

The alinuud-Diuom shews its faint blush to the sun, 

A wamleriuf? swallow here dares to fly,— 

The jolly yuang Spring his kingdom hath won. 

Winter, Winter, is hurrying away. 

Winter, Winter, will still remain * 5 * 

There’s a &08t on the grass and a blight on tho nowor $ 

And the beetle is locked in the earth again, , , 

An«l the sheen gather close in the morningjhowcr: 

The thrush is snvnt that sang iHsforo, 

The violet shrinks to her leafy nest, 

The mountain runnels in torrents roar,— 

Hie pale Spring hides in old Winter’s breast. 

Winter, 'Winter, will still romaihi* 

Winter, Winter, is over and gone 
There’s a dew on the lily, a sceirt in the rose, 

And the moth is out in the sunny morn, 

And the May-fly dies in the daylight’s close; 

The stock-dove is building in many a liower, 

The trees and the insects hreathe again,— 

There’s a charm in the day and a joy in tho' hour,— 

Tho steadfast Spring hath fixed lus reign. 

^yintefy Winter, is over and-gone. C, II. 


TRANSMISSION OF NKWSPAipERS BY POST. 

(Kfom a Correipoadtnt.] 

With reference to the recent Nutohor of tho * Penny Maga¬ 
zine,* containing a ‘ History of the Riso and Progrew of the 
Post Office,* it may not be uninteresting, at a peiiod when tho 
circulation of newspapers through that establishmont ha*s 
reached to such an unprecedented extent, to givo some account 
of thd origin of it, so far as it is.known, and to trace thq pro¬ 
gressive facilities which have been afforded. During the Pro¬ 
tectorate^ a Memorial was presented iirotn certain ^cors of 
the post *mce, praying for the protection of a privilege, wM'cA 
had aiwdijs hem ^oyed by them^ of forwarding newspapers 
by tho post, which proves that circulation of newspapers 
was on a systematic footing prior to tho year 1650.* In tho 
year 1763 an Act was passed permiUing newspapers to bo 
sent and received froo by members of both Houses Par- 
liaroenh provided they were 'signed on tho, out.sidc by the 
hand of any member,’* or “ dhrcctod to any member at any 
place whereof lie shduld'liavo given notice in writing to tho 
Postmaster Gdneral.’* • This also recoignized tho ancient 
right of frankingrnewspapers by officers of'the post ollico, 
and certain clerks of secretaries of litate.. In tho years ’ 
1768 and 1793, Acts were passed authorizing compensations 
to the clerks of the socretaries of state for the loss sustained j 
by them “ in conse(iucnco of the methods in which news- | 
papers’* wore then ‘‘ dispersed into the country,’* and tho 
sending and recci'^pg of newspapers by members of parlia¬ 
ment was limited to the period of tho ^sitting of parlia¬ 
ment, and forty days before and after the session. At the 
conimencomoni of tho present century, the regulation re¬ 
quiring membors of parliament to give*^notice of the place to 
which newspapers might be addressed to them fell into dis¬ 
use, and if a member’s name only appeared upon the cover, 
they were sent free to all parts of the United Kingdom.— 
The froo transmission of newspapers by the post was thus 
virtually thrown open to the public, and the origin of the 
establishments of agents amongst printers, hooksellen*, &o. 
for the supply of newspapers by post, may be dated from 
this period. In the year 1825 a law was passed rendering 
the use of a member's name unnecessary, and thus tho trans¬ 
mission of newspapers by post entirely open to the 

public, upon the condition that they shall be sent w^ithout | 
or in covers open at the sides, and shall not contain 
any other paper or thiqg whatsoever;’' also that there 
shall be no writing other than the superscription upon such ' 
printed paper, or upon the cover thereofand in the event 
of theso restrictions not being duly observed, the whole of 
such packet is to bo charged with treble the duty of post¬ 
age.” It appears that in the year 1782, there were 3,070,000 | 
newspapers sent through the post office; in 1796,^,600,000; I 
in I 83 I 9129200 , 000 ; and in tho las{ year, 11,600,000. The | 
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average number of newspapers sent from London daily may 
be about 40.000, and instances have occurred, at periods of 
unusual interest, of abovo 100,000 newspapers being scut 
by the post from the metropolis in one day. 


^apahiWy greater than Pa^oraance.—Men often 
oapablo of greater things than they, perform. They iiro 
sent into tho world with bills of creditj and seldom draw to 
thou* full extent.— Horace Walpole. • 


Richard CromwcU .—The second protector, it is -«ivell 
known, was produced as a witness at the age of near ninety, 
in Westminster Hall, in a civft suit. It is said that the 
■counsel of the opposite party reviled the good old man with 
his father’s crimes, but was reproved by the judge, who 
ordkired a cTiair to be brought for tho venerable ancient; and 
that Queen Anne, to her honour, commended tho judge for liis 
conduct. From Westminster-hall, Richard had the curiosity 
to go into the*House of Lords; and, standing at the bur, 
and it beingHiiizzed that so singular a persuiUige was tlioi-c, 
Lord Bathuipt, then otto of the twelve new-K-oated peers, 
j went to the oar and conversed with Mr. Cromwell. Hap 
pening to ask how long it was since Mr. Cromwell had been 
I ih tliat house,—Never, my lord,” answered Richard, “ since 
I sat in that chair,”—pointing to the throne.—J/orace 
WalpoU. 


The The ftculty of imagination is the 

great spring of human activity, and the principal source of 
human improvement. As it delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect tlian those which 
wo are acquainted with, it prevents us from ever being com¬ 
pletely satisfied with our present condition, or with our past 
attainments; .and engages us continually in the pursuit of 
some untried enjoyment, or of some ideal excellence. Hence 
the ardour of, the selfish to better^ their fortunes, and to add 
to Ijieir perronal accomplishments; and lienee the zeol of 
the patriot and tho philosopliei'^to advance the virtue and 
tho happiness of the human race. Destroy this faculty, and 
tho condition of man will becomo os stationaiy as that uC 
tho brutes .—StewarU 

. - J f 

Experiments have lean made to ascertain the ap¬ 
plicability of slate to other uses than tho cqverin^f houses. 
The. result has, been the discovery Jbhat, as a'r^erial for 
paving the floom of warehouses, cellars, i>vash-houses^ Imrns, 
&c., where great strength and durability are required, it is 
far superior to any,other known material., In the qi^ensive 
warehouses of the London Docks it' has been used on a 
large scale. The stones fonning several of tho old floors, 
having becomo broken and decayed, have been replaced 
with slate two inches thick; and one wooden floor, whicdi 
must otherwise have been relaid, has been ooa^ with* slate 
one inch tnick; and tho whole have been found to answer 
very completely. Xbe trucks used in removing the heaviest 
weights arc worked with fewer hands. The .slabs .being 
sawn, and cement^ closely together as they are laid down, 
unite perfectly, that the molasse^, oil, turpentine, or other 
commodity which is spilt, upon the floor, is aU saved; and, 
as slate is non-absorbent, it' is so easdy cleaned, and dries 
so soon, tliat a floor upon which sugar in a moist condition 
has been placod may bo made ready for the roception of the 
most delicate goods m a few hours. Waggons or carts, 
containing four or five tons of goods, pass over truck-ways 
of two-inch slate without making the slightest impression. 
In no one instance has it been found tliat a floor made of 
sawn slate has given way; in point of durability, therefore 
it may bo considered superior to every other commodity 
applii^ to such uses. The consequences of this ffiscovory 
have been that full employment is found in the quarries 
which produce the best descriptions of rtates, and that 
additional employment has been .given to the British 
shipping engaged in the coasting trade.—a Co&e-^ 

I spondent. 
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[T{inittrind>Trce«-7bman»i<iut JndicaJ\ 


Tub Tamarind-tree is a i^itivc both of the East Indies pairs in a leaf, with an odd one at the extremity) gives 
and of tropical America, and probably alw of Arabia the tree a very light and elegant appearance. The 
and some parts of Africa. It was very early introduced flowers come out from the sides of the branches^ iii 
into this country; for Gerarde, whose ‘ Herbal * was loose bunches, and are followed by the pods, of which 
published in 1638, makes mention of it as growing there arc, generally, about five or six in a bunch. The 
here. It does not often flower in England, though it pods of the West India tamarinds are, on an average, 
has done so in.the Royal Gardens at Kew: it is, how- about three inches lo^, and contain about three seeds • 
ever, a conimoiF ornament of pur hot-houscs. Where those from the East aite about double the size- 
it is a native, it grows to be a large tree, and aflbrds The pulp, in which the seeds of the tainarind^^ 
excellent limber—heavy. Arm, hard, and durable. The inclosed, contains more acid than any other vegetable 
stem is large, covered with brefU^n bark, and divides substance, in a natural state, with which wc are ac- 
^into many branches. The leaves arc not unlike those of quainted; arid, therefore, it is used both for sharpening 
the mountain ash, only they arc of a brighter green, food and drink, and for medicinal j)urposcs. Niebuhr 
and the leaflets are closer to the mid- rib : the leaflets says, “ The tamarind is equally useful and ogrecanie. 
are small, but the number in a loaf (sixteen or eighteen It'has a miip of a vinous taste, of which a wholesome 

Voh. in. • • o 
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refreshing liquor 19 prepared; its shade slieJters houses 
from the torrid heat of the sun; and its fine figure 
greuCly adortiq the scenery />f the country.” Its ic-i 
freshing properties have gi\en it a place in our poetry: 

« The damirl from the tiimaniHl*trco 
Uod plurkM iU acid fruit, 

Ami it in the water lon|; : 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught 
lie would not wish for wine ♦.’* 

Mandelslu, an old traveller, says, that as soon as the 
sun is set, the leaves of the tamarind close up the fruit 
to preserve it from the dew, and open as soon as that 
luminary appears again :— 

*TiB the raul evening hour ; 

The tainariud from the dew 
Sheatheg its young fruit, yet gteen f 

The East India tunrarinds are presented without 
sugar, and, therefore, they are the best for medicinal 
use. About Ibrty tons of tamarinds are annually im¬ 
ported into Great Britain. (From ‘ Vfrgetable iSub- 
alances: Fnnis.') 



{I.OHr, Flower, itud i'liiit of (hi-Tamniind,] 


MUSIC FOR THE MANY.—No. II. 

Wa have alroad|^ said that Sliakspearc wrote words 
for the music of Thomas Wcelkcs. “ This admirable 
writer/' siys Ritson, composed (he mo.st beautiful 
and excellent songs, which no one (so far as we know) 
can be said to have done before him];; nor has aby one 
excelled him eince. * ^ In the j)lays of this fa¬ 
vourite of the muses, we find a nuniljer of fragments of 
old songs and ballads, which will afibrrl iis infinite 
amusement.” 

Every reader of Shakspeare must remember how 
numerous are thcHc fragmcntnaurl snatches of song, and 
on how many occasions he shews his love for tlic popular 
ballads, and the simple, touching music (which wn.s al¬ 
ready old in his tyee) of his native laml. He has, 
however, never expressed this feeling more exquisitely 
than in these lines 

Now, good CcRjirio, but that ])i(jce of song, 

That Old ami antique soiig, ui' had bu»t night. 

Midhought it did rolitxe my ims-ioh inncli, 

More than h^hl airs and ri‘colli‘cti'd t-, rnii 
Of tlioMS inojit hrisk and gidtlv-n.arod tiaics. 

1(1 * # « ‘ * 41 

O ilillow, como ! thy song we h.id last night;— 

Mark it, Cpsario; it is old .md I'lain : 

The BtMnsfvrs and the knitteis in the sun, 

And the fno inaidg that weave tludr throad with bones, 

Po use to chant it; it is silly sonth. 

And dallies with the innocence ol love, 

Like the old ago > 

of Shakspeare’s espccM favourites was John 
iDowtand, who w^us lu charming composer, as his 
mi^rigal, ‘ Awake, sweet Love,* evinces; and also 11 
great performer on the lute, and who may often have 

♦ Thalaba. f Ibid. 

J The critic properly excepts * The Passionate Shepherd to liis 
- Loire/ by Marlow, who wrote before Shakspeare. Of this adiniraole 
iOOtt. whleh begins * Come live with mo. and bo my lose,' we shall 
flp^lieceafier. • } ‘ Twelfth Night.* 


regaled the poet with the strains he loved. The dra- 
indtist thus addresses him on one occasion— 

“If Music and swoet Poetry npree, 

As they must needs, (he sibter and thi* hi’otlu.'r, 

Then must the love he great 'tvvi.\t thee and me, 

Because thou lov’bt the ouc, and * the other *.’* 

besides Shakspeare, two other of our old poefs speak 
of the prevalence of music among ^lic people of their 
limes. The aceonfplishcd Lord Suncy says iu one ol 
Ills poems— 

“ My mother’s maids, when they do sit and spin, 

They sing a song 

and Bishop Hall, who was Mngry at the number of 
ballads and madrigals published, says that they were 
“ Rung to the wheel, and sung unto the pail f f’ 
that is, sung by maids spinning and milking or fetch¬ 
ing Va(cr. Another satirical poet would lead ns to 
believe that la his day the practice of serenading witli 
'harps and lutes and “ songs of melody” wts quite cmii- 
irioii in the tjtreets of London J. 

Popular music, which improved and ex tended itself 
in England during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I., was, in common with the rest of the fine arts, nincb 
encouraged during the IratKpiil pari of the reign of 
Charles 1. Before the commencement of the fearful 
struggles between Charles and the Commons, con¬ 
siderable numbers were added to the lists both of song 
writers and composers; and the love of music was 
widely spread among the people, who kept alive the 
melodics and songs of the preceding reigns. Not to 
refer to other records of the times, we have sufFicicnt 
proof that this was the fact in that delightful old book, 

‘ The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Becreaflon,* the aitlhor of wlvch (Isaac Walton) was 
an Accurate observer of the mymiers and customs of the 
day. His pictures, or desenfftions, indeed, have that 
convincing charm which can scarcely exist apart from 
truth and fidelity of representation. In liis time, then, 
honest Isaac, hent on liis fovonrite pastime of angling*, 
took to the green fields on the banks of the river Lee, 
in the neighbourhood of London, which fields and 
which river are as bright and pleasant as ever, and 
much frequented, on summer holidays, by the in¬ 
dustrious inlijibitiints of the east and north-east parts 
of our immensely-grown metropolis. In these fields, 
Isaac mentions, as a common occurrence, that he was 
wont to meet a handsome milkmaid, who hud cast 
away all care and sang^like a niglilingale, her voice 
being good and the ditties fitted for it. And what was 
the nuturcifof the songs sung* by this lovely dnm.sel ? 
In the quaint words of Isaac Walton, “ She sang the 
smooth song which was made by Kit Marlow, now at 
least fifty jears ago ; and the milkmaid’s mother sang 
the answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his younger days.” Now these two songs, of which 
our old author gives the words ns having been sung to 
him and a brother fisherman by the poor women, were 
written in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and were Ihor.c 
exquisite lyrics, ‘ Come live jvith me and be my love,' 
and ‘■If all the world and love were young;’ two 
poetical compositions which have never been surpassed 
to our times, and of which Isaac says in Aw, “ they 
were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good ; I think, 
much better than that now in fashion in this critical 
age.” 

In another part of these dialogues, in which he 
describes his habitual holiday life, when he asks the 
milkmaid to sing she says, What shall it be?—‘ Come, 
Shepherds, deck youf head.s,’ ‘As at noon Dulcina 
rested,’ or ‘ Phillida flouts me,’ which are three other 
song.s of an elegance considered much above what is 

* ‘ Passionate Pilgrim.* 

f The poem containing this line was published hi ir)97. 

I Barclay's«Ship of Fools.* 

I 
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now termed the taste of the vulgar. At the end of a 
day’s sport, Isaac says to his comrade, who is a novice 
in the life of^ an angler,—I’H now lead you to an 
honest ale-house, where wc shall find a cleanly room, 
with lavender in tlye windows, and twenty ballads stuck 
about J:he walla.” In this “ cleanly room ” the lif#ier- 
men wile away th(j evening by singing song-, and duets. 
In fact, music and ballads, and snatches of old poetry, 
seem scarcely cv?r out of the heads of these honest 
anglers. The jileasant look of the meadows, and the 
Weet smell of the earth, invariably call forth a song, or 
a fpiotation of poetry ; jevery night, when their frugal 
supper is discussed, they sing solos or ducts, and a 
casual dropper-ill at the ** honest ale-house ” is expected, 
as a matter of course, to be able to takc#a part,—to 
sing the treble or the bass.® Isaac Walton also tajks of 
catches, or, as he calls them, “ ketches.” At the end 
of his book (in the old editions) he gives The wwds and 
music of oii^ of his favourite duels, which«lrclates to the 
]>lesisui’cs (fl* an angler’s pursuits, and begins, * Man’s 
life is but vain, for ’tin subject to pain.’ The music, 
by Mr. II. I-.a\ves, is simple and pretty, agreeably 
blending two voices. 

All the songs and the poetry quoted in the ‘ Complete 
Angler,’ and moiitioiied as being then as familiar as 
household words, are characterized by good ta^te and 
purity of thought. Among the many lieautiful things 
Isaac Walton introduces, are, that touching elegy, ‘ Sxvecl 
day so cool, so calm, so briglitV by the kev. Mr. Her¬ 
bert, some verses by Dr. jioniie, and the lirtiums and 
accomplished Sir Henry AVotton’s song for (he poor 
countryman, beginning,— 

riy from uur country pastimes, fly, ^ ‘ 

Siul troops of lusiiuan iniscry I 
Come, Boreuo Iguks, • 

Cii'iir u8 tliL iftySital brooks, 

Or tho pure u/uiod lu-avcn that bmilea to sco 
TIu' rich atteiuUincc ou our poverty t’ ! ’’ 

Now, Isaac AVallou figures hiin.sclf us one of the 
pco])ie, and only describes tlic ])astitncs of homely men 
like liimsclf. lie is not a man of courts and drawing¬ 
rooms £^id fasliionable assemblies ; lie rolls along in no 
luxurious equipages ; he lias no expensive amusements; 
Jie is one “ who, long in pojmlous city pent,” betakes 
himself to tlie roads and the fields, and the river’s bank, 
and to the pure open air of heaven. Unattende<l and 
on foot, he leaves the town behind him, on some fine 
lioliday, and walks ever the liills to Tuttenhani, and 
thence to the pleasant Lee, with his fishing-rod in his 
hand, his basket on hisTshoulder, and, inayltap, a book 
of “ smooth songs,” or other poetry, in his pocjiet. He 
angles us long us it is o])portimc or pleasant bo to do; 
and, as a rational and soothing amusement for the rest 
of his holiday, he indulges in music and song. 

The carlic.st edition wc have seen of Isaac Walton’s 
book was printed in 1653, during the Commonwealth, 
and tlirce years after the execution of Charles I. It is 
probable it refers to earlier and more cheerful times; 
but it is also probable ll^at humble, happy, philosophic, 
and, we may add, tnily pious individuals like himself, 
might have found the means of indulging in their in¬ 
nocent pleasures even during the horrors of the civil 
war and the intolerance of puritanism. Certain it is, 
however, that, at tliis time, popular music received a 
blow in England. In the eyes of the over-strict Puri¬ 
tans, every amusement was a profanation and an im¬ 
morality ; and singing of songs and danciiuj^ were held 
to be among the worst of these. In one orCromweU’s 
ordinances, dated 1656, it is enacted that, “ if any of 
the persons commonly called fiddlers or minstrels shall 
at any time be taken playing, fiddling, and making 

* This song has been gifea in No. 24, vol. i,, of the ' Penny 
Magazine.* 

t l^ir IIoQiy Wottou and Dr. Donne wrote in the time of; 
James I, ^ 1 


mu.sic in any inn, alehouse, or tavepi, or ^all be taken 
proffering themselves, or desiring or enlreuting any to 
hear them play or make music In any of the places 
aforesaid,” they are to be “ adjudged, ami declared to 
be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.*’ 

Allowing full force to (he mistaken religious zeal of 
the period, we must, however, mcntidli, that there were 
other motives for this persecution which were likely to 
have quite as much influence in the minds of Cromwell 
and his party. The gay wits and the song writers of 
the dqi^ were all Royalists, and were cotitimially at¬ 
tacking the gloomy Roundheads, and making efforts to 
circulate their satirical pieces through the nation. 
Then, as has ha])pened since in different countries of 
Europe, certain tunes, even without any v;ords, were 
considered as being identified with political principle 
or party, and as likely to keep alive, and even lead to 
dangerous ebullitions, the prejudices or feeling's of those 
to whom they were addressed. Again, as excess on 
one side provokes excess on the other, the Royalists 
ran as much beyond the circle of proper conviviality as 
the Puritans kept within it, and thus gave the latter a 
plausible motive for suppressing even the most rational 
and innocent amusements. 

[To be concluded in our next.j 


THE PHYSICAL POAA^ERS OF SAVAGES. 


Thkpk has seldom probuldy been a i)eriod in which 
persons have not been ibuiul, wiio, from what they saw 
on a cursory view, were inclined to consider the savage 
state of man in inanjfc lespects preferable to the civi¬ 
lized. But there tie\er was a period ill which this 
opinion found advocates so many, so zealous, and so 
able, as about the middle of the last century. It is not 
our intciilioii to enter into tlie question. This is not 
necessary now, when tlie o]jiutou is only met with 
occasionally, in some hook of fiction ; and is at present 
only regarded as one of ilie infatuations to which the 
human mind seems alinost^)eriodiealIy subject. It may, 
nevertheless, not be uninteresting to state isome of the 
impressions on which thi.s opinion was founded, and 
some •of the facts which resulted from the agitation of 
the question. 

The advocates for the savage life relied much on the 
greater acuteness of physical sense, the greater speed, 
the greater strength, in the savage than in the civilized 
man ; and they considered their argument established 
by the inference that civilization tended to neiitralizo 
his natural powers. It is this part of the argument, as 
the most practical, to which wc shall limit our atten¬ 


tion. 

Some of the advocates of civilization endeavoured, 
wc think very unnecessarily, to dispute the alleged facts. 
But it is, for instance, certain that Kalmucs, Arabs, and 
other inhabitants of deserts or open plains, can perceive 
very minute objects at a distance perfectly astonishing 
to an European. The same people, by laying them¬ 
selves on the ground and applying the car close to the 
soil, can distinguish the very remote trampling of horses, 
the noise of an enemy, of a flock of sheep, or even of 
strayed cattle, Tl»e sense of smelling is of correspond¬ 
ing acuteness. There arc few Kalmucs, and other bar¬ 
barous or savage people, who cannot tell, by applying 
the nose to the hole Ijf a fox or other quadruped, whe¬ 
ther the animal is within or not: and on their 
expeditions they can detect thewsmell of a camp or of a 
fire long before any of his setises woukl convey such 
information 4o an European. It is also aflirmed, that 
savages have milch stronger powers of mastication than 
Europeans; and that their memories arc /«r more 
retentive. The superior strength of the uncivilized man 
seems to^have been less disputed than the preceding 
facta. It is. however, singidar that this point, which 
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was considered the least coiilrCvcrlible, is the only one 
which the oBseryatIbns of travellers and pliysiolo^ists 
have not tended to establish. ^ The experiments ot M, 
Peron on savages of ditrereiit nations^ with the dynaino- 
mcter» though they cannot be considered as affbrdijig 
materials for a certain and general conclusion, are suflTi- 
cilpiitly curious aad interesting to have their results 
briefly stated. 

The dyuauioincter is an instrument designed for the 
purpose *ol’ measuring the quantity of force exerted by 
men or niiiinals. The one employed by M. Perpn (that 
of Regnier) consisted of an elliptical spring oiic toot 
long uhd ratlicr narrow. It was covered with leather 
that it might not injure the hand that compressed it. 
The .strength of the spring was such os to exceed that 
of any animal to which it might be applied; and it 
contained a mechanism with aii index which indicated 
the quantity of the power by which the spring was 
compressed. M. Peron was the first to whom the idea 
occurred of .employing this instrument for the purpose 
of comparing the strength of the savage with that of 
the civilized man ; end in the voyage to the southern 
hemisphere, undertaken by the order of Buonaparte, 
the following results were obtained. The manual 
power, expressed in French kilogrammes, was— 


Van Diemen’s Land • « 50*6 

Near Holland • • • 51*8 

Timor • • < • 58*7 

French . . • • 69*2 

KnglUh • • • • 71*4 

M. Peron could never induce the natives of Van Die¬ 
men's,.Land to try the strength of their loins; but the 
residty .in respect to the others^ expressed in French 

iiiyifogriunme^ was— 

Holland . . • 14*8 ^ 

l^iiior • . • • 16*2 

-French, , • • • *^2*l 

^ . Englif^ • . • • 23*8 

As ’ experiments, so far as they went, showed the 
moit' to be the weakest, M, Peron was 

oert^ii^ «^tfed to bis conclusion, that the develop- 
meiii'^i£OM^icd streligtb is Aot always in a direct ratio 
to tlm civilization, nor a necessary consequence 

. 1 

Ifi'^ldfog';Wtoh/ tbe'geue question, however, it is , 

not ^ have any evidence of the inferior 

strength ijf ^Vage tribes to come to a second conclusion 
iqxin 4lie, advantages' of the two states of civilization 
and micivillzation. Allowing to the savage all the 
perfoctions claimed foi* him in other physical qua;lities, 
he is excelled in acuteness of vision by the eagle and 
haw^Y^n tile power of hearing, by hares, horses, asses, 
aiid/oiter animals liaving large ears which they can 
erei^; in smelling^ by dogs and many other anini&ls; 
in itftomory, by dogs and horses; in mastication, by 
.animals; and in swiftii^ss how many quadmpcck 
excel him—how many in strength ! In admitting the 
Bunei^ority of the savage in merely physical powers 
ov^^|,'^vilizc(l man, it is unnecessary also to account 
Tiarities in the contbrniRtfon of his organ^. 
maintain that the olfactoi^ and optm 
•' tuiieommoiily large in the African; and that 
very large ears, which stand out consi- 
bm' tbh ,"head. We think it, however, quite 
endeavour thus to account for any supe* 
jf'W power which may^be found to exisi^ in 
_JExercise mne seems, to us quite 

_for the difierence, and we amsideir 

phyriciaf fiiouiries both of the civilized and 
man have Just that degree of power, not 
which their resjiective circunfstances have 
The circumsta?iw» of the savage are such 
irjiQiiiiW thie ntipost exertion of the organs of sense 
M totoiRl wperiorily. The drcumftanccs of 
tVdemhud tile greater 




^creise of the mental powers; and hence his.supe¬ 
riority ill all that essentially distinguishes the human 
from the brutal nature. In the case Of hearing, for 
instance, few sounds ever break the silence of the vast 
solitudes which savages usually frequent; and tliey, 
thcffforo, have been more in the habit of attending to 
low and distant sounds, than one whose organs liave 
been developed amidst the din of cities, and to whom 
such exquisite sensibility would, in bL ordinary circum- 
stances, be an absolute nuisance. In the same manner, 
if we consider P^roii to have proved the savage, 
be inferior in bodily strength to the civilized man, it 
may be attributed to the want of that exercise by which 
their other physical powers arc perfocted^ It would 
have been .de-sirable that we should have tw^n informed 
whetlier the^Europeatis, witti whom he eompayes ^em, 
were ^ntlcmen, sailoiv, artisans, or conviots,. between 
whom he wokM probably have fimnd a^diffisremee ot 
aggregate, strength, or in the%iode of itir exhibition* 
equal to the extremes in his tables. Wc foav, atthoOgh 
it may be easy to find the difierence of power between 
one man and another in some particular developments 
of strength, it must be cxtropiiely difiicuU to form a true 
cslimute of the aggrcgr^^^ifierence. One .man is 
stronger than another in Imt'lcgs, another in the arms; 
one man cun drag a great weight after him, another 
can haul a rope with force, and another, can carry a 
heavy load upon his head or back. Some* againYlriio 
have not been much accustomed to labour, are capable 
of immense exertion for a short period; but are quite 
unecjual to the moderate but co.ntiiinous exertion in 
which others find no diificulty. And so, generally, it 
is less perhaps in aggregates of power that men excel 
one anotiier, than in some particular developments. 
For distance, the Arabs of the desert, of whbse powers of 
vision such wonderful things ale related, do not at all 
equal Europeans in the perception of near objects. 

Separately from any such idle controversies as that to 
which we have alluded, it is interesting to study the very 
remarkable law of adaptation on Which that most uni¬ 
versal of beings—man—^is formed, both in his external 
and rateriial organization; and through which he is 
enabled to inhabit all climates, to subsist on all aliments, 
and to ^ar all inodes of life. It is an employment no 
less profitable than interesting to contemplate the same 
being in one part of the world approximating in facul¬ 
ties and habits to the beasts of his native forest or wil¬ 
derness ; and, in another, forming a part in a great and 
complicated system, in which innumerable agencies are 
employed Id minister to the wan*ts and comforts of each 
day, and in which it becomes more or less incumbent 
on every man to employ his powers for the general 
weliale. 


HALIFAX. 

The parish of the same name in which Halifax i.s 
situated is of greater extent than the whole county of 
Riitlitod, being 17 miles in length and averaging 11 
miles in breadth* comprising area of 124 square 
miles, or 79,200 acres. The son is naturally sterile and 
unproductive; and when Camden travel!^ in York- 
slilre in' 1579, the population of the whole parish did 
not exceed 12,000. It now amounts to 92,850; and a 
soil heui been* as it wei'e, created in the sterile wilder- 
, nfess, . which now presents a fniitfiil district and a po¬ 
pulous jrRce. The cause of this improvement must be 
sought in the local circifinstances which afforded Im¬ 
portant facilities for the erection of mills and factories 
on the establishment cf the woollen manufactures in 
this country, with the increase of which Halifax has 
gone oil increasing. , 

The. singularity of the name qf thirplace renders it 
worth while to state its origin, as given tqr Wliittaker 
'lu the d^p valley, then eratesomed in wood^ 
f 
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wtefe the pitrish church of Halifax now stands, there The town of Halifax ra sHnated pn the pouth-easterh 
stood anciently a hermitage dedicated to St. John the declivity of a gently-rising eminence; but being 
Haptist, the reputed sanctity of which attracted a great inclosed by a chain of hills which stretch from cast to 
number of pilgrims from all quarters. Four ways, by south, it seems, on approaching in that direction, to 
which the modern lown of Halifax is entered, still dis- stand in a dwp valley. Being in the midst of numerous 
tinctlj point to the church as their common ce«ttc; waters, particularly adapted for mills and machinery; 
* these were the roftds by which the pilgrims approached near the common source of the riveni which, diverging 
the plate of devotion, and hence the name of Halifax, from this point, flow towards the eastern and western 
. or Holy Ways, )hx being, in Norman-French, an old seas; being also in the vicinity of the great wool dis- 
plutal noun denoting “highways.” tricts of the county, and not far from an abundant 
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ftupply of coalsi it nrc^^ntcd udvaiitag'es ibr a seat of soncd by the Parliainentanans; and ut that period a 
the woollen luanufactiire too obvious to escape notice, smart action took place at a spot in the neig^hbourhood^ 
It has consequently become giie of ihe principal seats whicH retains the name of Blood Field to this 
of the cloth mamifactitre in tlic king^doin, and has also day. The fidelity of Halifax to the Parliamentary 
obtained a share in the nnimilbciure of cotton. There cause was rewarded by the privilege of sending mem- 
seein to have been cslablislied some manufactures at bersj» to the House of Commons, ’ both under the 
Halifax so early'^us 1 U1; but they must liuve been Paiiianiciit and the Protectorate. This privilege was 
very inconsiderable, ns the site was only occupied by a withdrawn on the llcslorution *, and the town remained 
village of ihirteeii houses in 1448^ .^iit the woollen unrepresented until Mhe provisions of ©the Reform Bill 
manufacture grurlually became considerable; and, in entitled it to send two members to llie Legislature, 
the rei^m oflkMirv \TI., manv Flemish maunfatfturcrs The present town of Halifax contains many hand- 


settled in this country, to which they were the more 
easily persuaded to resort by the. distress they suffered 
in their own. TIkk inihience whicli this improvement 
hull on tile prosperity of Halifax is indicated by (he 
fact tliut, in lo4(), (he number of houses had increased 
to JMany of (he Flemings are conjccUired to have 

settled at Halifax; and tins suppusiliuii is strengthened 
by the similaiity which exists in the dialect of the 
labouring classes there and in the Low Countries, par¬ 
ticularly in Friesland, and hence the following distich; 

** Gui)i(l brarW, ijoticr, atid nhetiNe, 

1 b guotd Halifax, uud gooid FiieBC.*' 

The extent and value of the woollen manufactures of 
Halifax, in the early periods of its history, may be 
estimated from a peculiar local law designed to allbrd 
protection to the clothiers from the depredutious to 
-vvhich their goods were cxpo.sed during the. progress oi' 
the manufacture. It was customary, as it still is, to 
stretch'ibe cloth on racks, or woqdca IVames, to dry, as 
shown in bur wood-cut. ^ud heiug thus left all night, 
and liable to'bg^Btolen, Uie mngi.strutes were investeil 
with a jurisdiction to tiyaud inflict capital punishment, 
in a summary mumicv, on all persons who stole pro¬ 
perty valued at more than Ihirteen-pence-halfpcnny, 
within the libfl’ties or precincls of the forest of Hard¬ 
wick. Those charged with this offence were taken 
before the bailiff of If alifux, who forthwith .summoned, 
as his ussesRors, the frith^bur^hera of the heveruL tuw'iiB | 
within tlie ffU'est, who instantly proceeded to the trial. 
They could amvici the prisoner on three grounds only : 
if he were seized in the act of thieving; or with the 
stolen goods upon him; or, lastly, on hi.s own con¬ 
fession, If the day on whicli tlie culprit was con¬ 
victed happened to be the principal market-day, he was 
taken immediately, or, if not, on the first following 
market-day, to the scalFold in the market-place of 
liulifax, and there beheaded by meaus of a machine 
resembling the guillotine used in France during (he 
Revolution, Tliis vv:ls (‘ailed “Gibbet Law,’* under 
which it is ascertaimlu that, on an average, one execu¬ 
tion took place every two years in the century preceding 
1650; but on that year, the Jbailift'of Halifax being 
threatened with a proseculion, vcliiupushcd the custom, 
and’ the scalibld was taken down. The JiirorR, under 
this law> were not sworu; ami Bishop Hall, in his 
‘ Sulires^' insinuates that they were not impartial^ 

.Or some luoro ittrnit*liicufl juror of the rent 
ImpanntilWd on an llnlin^x ijupieBt.'’ 

We j^av, in this place, mention that the Earl of 
MortottJjjMrwards Regent of Scotland, while in Eng¬ 
land, directed a model of it to be taken, and, on 

his arrival in Scotland, i\ad one of similar construction 
luafifn'bm it. The InHtrqmont was so long umised as 
to obtain the niune of the “Maiden;” but, in 1581, 
tlie^Sar* himself was brought to the block, ipul suffered 
by the m^bine he had caused to be erected. 

Placed by its situation out of the ordinary range of 
hosllle armies, Halifax does not appear to have Kuffered 
iiiutih fimm the calamities of was. During the civil 
contfoM in tbi mgn nf Cborjes the town was garri- 


some buildings,—principally stone t.tructures,—but 
there are several of hrick; and a few ancient edifices 
may ntili be perceived, the architecture of which con¬ 
sists of a fj^ame-w^ork of wood, the intervals being 
filled up with ]dnstcr or clay. Prom the mixture of 
stone fend brick, and from the iiumerbuB small enclo¬ 
sures around the liouses, the town presents, from a dis¬ 
tance, a sin^ilurly varied and interesting appeai>- 
aticc, ^ 

The church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is a 
spacious and humbiome Gothic edifice, erected at diffe¬ 
rent periods, the tower and steeple having been com- 
plated in 1170. The accommodation it afforded having*, 
however, become insufficient for the increased ))opula- 
tion, a large and elegant new church, in the Grecian 
style of arcliUecturc, w as erected in 171)8, by the late 
vicar, Dr. Coiilt hurst, ’fherc are besides seven chapels 
ftir dissenlcr.s of dilfereiit denominations; also a free 
school ibumled by Queen Kli/.abeth, a blue-coat ho.spila), 
and a theatre. The nmiiufacturcs arc carried on in the 
town and neighbourhood, and the beneficial effects of 
trade and industry are nowhere more strikingly ex- 
*liibited. ^continued range nf«thriving villages and 
couiiify-seats extends over ihe^whole of the immense 
parish, which now comprehendif twenty-six townships, 
furnished with thirteen episcopal churches or chapels 
of ease. 

The chief articles of manufacture are shalloons, 
taminots, moreens, .shags, serges, baizes, coatings, mid 
carpets; with narrow and broad cloths and kerseymeres, 
both for domestic use and for the army. It was some 
I yeai*s ago computed that i0,0t)0 pieces of shalloon alone 
were manufactured in this parish, considerable quan¬ 
tities of whicli were exported to Turkey and the Levant, 
Several cotton innniifaclorics have been erected, and 
this branch of inumifacturc is on the increase. Excel¬ 
lent wool-oards arc also made in Halifax. In the 
iicighbourhoyd large ciuantities pf frecKloog have been 
dug, and sent to the metropolis for sale; slate of a 
superior quality is also found; ami fuel ibr domestic 
purposes, and for the consumption of the varioas facto¬ 
ries, is supplied from coal-mines ut a .short distance. 
It is to the abundant supply of this important article, 
which, in the use of the steam-engine, affords the .same 
advantageis as the numerous rapid brooks formerly fur¬ 
nished for'mills, that the continued prosperity of Hali¬ 
fax must be mainly attributed. A weekly market is 
held on Saturdays, chielly for the sale of woollen cloth. 
For the accommodation of the traders in this article, 
there is a large freestone edifice, called the Cloth Hall, 
occupying an area of 10,000 square yards, and divided 
into 315 apartments for the reception of goods, (he 
quantity of which, exposed for sale at one time, gene¬ 
rally amounts in value to 50,000Z. Commercial iuter- 
coufse between Halifax and Hull, as welt^as the eastern 
parts of England generally, is carried on by means 
of the Aire and Caldej^ navigation; and with Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Lancaster, and the wcRt, a com¬ 
munication is furnished hy the Rochdale canal, Hali¬ 
fax i.s 197 miles from London, and 42 from York. 
According to the returns of (he laki census, the newly- 
created borough, which includes the townships of North 
Ouram and OvendeUi affords a population of 34|4ff7, 
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NORWICH CASTLE. 

The CoBtle of Norwich stands near the heart of the 
city, and at sdmc distance west from the cathedral. It 
occupies the termination of a lonp; acclivity which enters 
the city from the j^outh-east. The site of the castle is 
both tjie centre and the most elevated spot of tht fity; 
and, placed on yiat commanding eminence, the old 
fortress is seen from a g-reat distance raising its massive 
front far above airthe surrounding buildings. It stands 
nearly, but not quite, with its walls facing the cardinal 
Tnints, the east and west ends being enly a very little 
inclined towards the south and north respectively. 

What is now, and has*for many ages been, called the 
Castle, however, is merely the keep, or main tower of 
the entire structure. In its original states the fortress 
no doubt consisted of several courts, all Kiirrouuded with 
buildings. The space over which it once extendid can 
still be nearly ascertained, and appeiu's*to Jiave been 
about tweifty-lhree acres. Tiiere were ^iree circular 
fortificatioifli, each consisling of a wall wilji a deep fosse 
or ditch at hs base. The spaces thus inclosed formed 
an outer, a middle, and an inner court, or balliuin, as 
such divisions w^cre properly called when of (his pe¬ 
culiar form. Near the centre of the inner ballinni, 
which occupied the sumnn’t of the hill, was placed the 
keep, as the principal part of the stronghold, and the 
refuge of its occupants, should I hey be driven from 
every other post, 

A grejit part of the space which was once included 
within the castle is now covLued with streets and lanes, 
and seems to belong to the town. It is said, however, 
that even the line of the outer ditch may still be 
partially traced by a close examination of the^g^onnd ; 
or at least it might have been so not many years^ago. 
The only entrance into castle w^as by a bridge thrown 
over this ditch, at the north end ol* what is now called 
Golden-ball Lane, that is, at the south-east point of the 
circle. There was also a bridge over the sccoml ditch, 
opposite to that over the first; but this, too, has been 
completely swept luvay. That over tlie last of the 
three ditches, however, still remains, and is iiiitj nest ion- 
ably one of the most ancient structures of this descrij)- 
tioii in the kingdom. It consists of the half of a circle 
of the diameter of forty-three feet three iiichoSj and is 
j)artly built of bricks, a circnmstunce which has induced 
some antiquaries to regard it as of Homan erection. 
The bricks, however, are not such as w^rc used by the 
Homans, but of Die kind ibund in Saxon structures. 
At the inner termination of this bridge therj were to be 
seen, some years ago, the remains of two round towers, 
each of alxmt fourteen feet in diameter, by which it had 
been anciently guarded. 

When Mr. King, in 1778, wrote his ‘Observations 
on Ancient Castles,* printed in the fourth volume of the 
‘ Archasologia,’ and even, in 1793, when Mr. Wilkins 
prepared his ‘Essay towards a History of the Venta 
Iccnorum of the .Romans,’ published in the twrelllh 
volume of the same collection, Norwich Castle was 
still roofed iti and filldd with apartments. In con« 
sequence, indeed, of its having been long used os 
the county-gaol, its interior arrangements had under¬ 
gone many alterations; but still it was possible to trace 
their original disposition to a considerable extent. This 
Mr. Wllkiitit has done, and his ‘Essay* is illustrated 
by numerous ^ns and other engravings, exhibiting the 
state of the difrerent floors. The buUding is now, how¬ 
ever, a mere shell, the interior partitions being entirely 
gutted out, and the roof remold. About forty years 
ago, a new building was erected to serve as the gaol, 
being that which in the Tiew is seen attached to the 
ejist end of the far more majestic old keep. This an¬ 
nexation, of puny dimensions, and in an incongruous 
style of architecture, certainly disfigures. In no slight 
degree, the noble structure to which it ^ attached, and 


injures the grand simplicity of its ^ffect. If the castle 
could no longer be accommodated to the purposes of 
a place of coufinemcnt„there would Keem ut least to 
have been no necessity for sticking the new prison upon 
one of the ends of the old one. By this conjunction, 
both buildings arc deformed. 

The east end of the castle, the greater part of which 
is now in manner hidden from view, was the principal 
front of the building. Here was an oblong projection, 
measuring fourteen Tcet trom the well, by about twenty- 
seven ^in the-opposUc direction, which served as n sort 
of porch or outer tower leading to the greater stnmg- 
hold. It adjoined the northern corner. The archi¬ 
tecture of this exterior erection wim more ornamental 
than that of the body of the castle, and seemed to indi¬ 
cate that it hud been raised in a more recent age ; on 
which account Mr. Wilkins has called it Higot*s Tower, 
aficr the nobleman in whose hands the place was after 
the Norman Conquest. It docs not appear, however, 
that (ho tower had been traditionally known by this 
appellation. It was adorned by three arches from the 
east, and one at its northern extremity. 

The main building is a parallelogram, 110 feet in 
length from cast to west, by about O.'I feet in bread!!i. 
With the exception of the east end already noticed, (he 
dilfcrcnt sides present nearly the sninc g*eneral asjwcf, 
—a basement story built of rough flint-stones, and 
above that throe upper stories, constructed of regnlarly- 
hiid and ornamented freestone. Huniiing along each 
is a series of seinicircnlar arches, supported by snudl 
columns, and between them slight buttresses ascend 
from the base of the wall to the top. In the upper 
story the face of the wall behind the arches is formed 
Nnto a sort of net-work by the stones being rang-ed in 
diagonal rows, and being besides ornamented with deep 
grooves, so us to produce a sort of cross-lmlchiiig. I'he 
entire height is nearly seventy leet, of which twenty- 
four feet is occupied by the basement story; and the 
whole terminates in a battlemcutcd ridge. The walls 
are in some places thirteen feet thick. 

The origin of the building is involved in great un¬ 
certainty; and the question has much divided the anti- 
cpiarift^. “ Vulgar tradition,” saysTliornlumgh Gurdon, 
in a short anonymous Essay, published at Norwich 
in 17:;iS, “ first makc.s it a British castle of groat 
strength, before .Julius C.a'sar peeped into the nation ; 
and another part of the same tradition gives it a high 
founder, no less man than Julius Cresar, and that the 
great crack in the cast wall of it was made at the same 
lime the veil of the 'IVniple was rent; ond have pro¬ 
duced some other sueh-likc brats of prolific iimigination, 
not worthy of confutation.” Gurdon lias traced the 
known history of the castle with considerable learning; 
and hi.s sketch has been guide of most of those who 
have since given an acdfiiillftt of it. The common opi¬ 
nion is, that the original Roman station in this part of 
the island, ihe Venta Iccnorum as they called It, was 
at Castor, about three miles south from Nonvlch; al¬ 
though Mr. Blomefield, the learned historian of the 
county, conceives it to have been not here but at Elm • 
ham. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that Cn^^tor 
was a Homan or Briiisk settlement, whether tliat culled 
in the ‘ Itineraries ’ Wuitn Iccnorum or not. It was in 
all probability in reference to Castor that Norwich was 
so named by the Saxons. The word signifies merely 
the northern town. When the Saxon leader, \^a, jn 
576, founded the kingdom of East Anglia, the present 
county of Norfolk formed a part of it; and it is as(cr 
tained that, before the middle of the following century, 
Anna, one of Uffa’s successors, iiad a castle or royal 
residence here. What sort of erection this may h;ne 
been, however, it is impossible to say. Ancient mi- 
thorities •state, that •when Alfred the Great, in the 
ninth century, repaired ancLrestorcd the different castles 
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which had suffei^'fipiiri (he devastations ot the Danes, 
he, for the first time, built of stone many of them which 
had before been ponstnictccl oi^ly of earth ; and that of 
Norwich aeettts to ,1^ spoken Of as one of! ihe tmmher. 
Alfred’s Castle, however, was, in the bcf^iniiing of the 
eleventh century, entirely destroyed by the Danish 
iayl^r, Sweyii. Yhere is no mention in any record of 
the erection of another fortress before the Norman Con¬ 
quest ; but from tlic character of the afchitectiirc of the 
present building, w hich is not Norman, but Saxon, it is 
supposed to have been the work of Sweyn’s son, (^nutc 
the Great, who, during: his peaceful reign, is .Icuo^jt to 
have planted many such slrongholds throughput,ttic. 
country, tlie better do control his subjugated kingdom. 
After the Conquest, in 1077, Roger Bigot is recorded 
to have been appointed Constedne of Nor\vich Castle. 
It remained in that family until It was Burromle^;tp; 
the crown, in 12s25, in the reign of Edward IIL Ateiit, 
half a century afterwards, however, it was again granted 
to the Bigots, now becorpe. Earls of Norfolk, and 
Marshals of England. Th0 other historic which 

have been preserved of it, merely record the names bf 
the successive noblemen who eiqoyed.thc honour,of 
being its constables. It became eVipntnallyJlie property 
of the crown, in whose possession it coftti^ed till tlic 
year 1800, when if was, by act of parliament, made 
over, in trust, to the magistrates of Norfolk, to be by 
them disposed of for purposes connected mth the public 
business of the county. 

The mode in which Norwich Castle appears to have 
becu'feltifiiui is<‘^r.tainly somewhat peculiar, and ought, 
[lerhaps, lo be considered as alone 1‘iirnishing a strong 


proof that it is hot a Norman wbrk. Sortie akiqnaries 
have even gone so far for the model of the three circular 
walls as to the Temple of Jerusalem,! and certain 
nrijsqtol fetftf^s qf^fauab ojT perjliqpA j^gmler anti¬ 
quity, wjfiich are stated by Josephus io nave bren con- 
stru^ed in this fashion. It may be bbserved^ however, 
that) admitting the original foundation of the 
and the form of the outworks, to belong to times ante¬ 
cedent to the Norman invasion, the keep may still have 
been erected since that event. In so far as its interior 
construction cap now be ascertained, it appears to "have 
closely resembled the castles of Canterbury and R6- 
chester, both, of which w'ere Norman structures^ It 
seetns to have been, for instance, divided, as they were, 
into two parts by a,ftroug partition, running across it 
frem east to west, and ^hibably containing a weft which 
Was open from the foufoftitiou to the summit of the 
building. Norwich Castle, we may mention in con- 
(dusioii, was (a forme/ times popularly known by the 
name of Blanche-flowcr, in allusion perhaps to the 
colour of the fftonc, which, when new, would be ,wh|to, 
but more probably, we think, to the, general bawity 
of its appearance.. This appellation seems to have been 
forgotten at the beginning pf4he last century. Ourdon 
siivb he must bclieWi'it to have been at one ^tne 
in" use, because Coke mentions it in hw 
But the castle is also so called by others 
by the writer of a very curious account of the rcceplioii 
given by the people of Norwich to,Qtieen Elizabeth, 
When she visited the city in 1587, which may be found 
in Hollingshcd, and also in Nicholses ProgreBscs.of that 
Queen. 



Ktmrkigt VUdii: 
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In No» 73 of^he ' Fenny Maffnzinc’ a ^roiip of several 
specimens of the Toucan was ft*ivcii, accompanied by a 
short accouut^qf that nemarkaMe bird. For preseijt 
very curious variety wo are indebted to Mr. Gotild^s 
splendid ^ Mono^jrapli ul the Family of liainpliustidie/ 
the author of uii4;h has given the only deBCjipUoii of 
the bird, and siijjplied the specific denoniimilion. It is 
thus described :—The beak is lengthened, both man¬ 
dibles being edged with thickly-set white serratuioa; 
the upper has tl^ culinen of an orange colour, bordered 
by a. narrow longitudinal stripe of dull blue, extluidiiig 
nearly to the tip, below which the sides of (he inaudible 
are fine orange redj awhile line surrouiuls the apertures 
ot' the nostrils; the under mandible is straw-coloured, 
becoming orange at the tip ;—a narrow band of rich 
chestnut encircles both mandibles at their base. The 
crown of the head is covered with a crest of eurled, 
inctul-like feathers, without barbs, of au intense, black, 
and very glossy; as they approach the occiput these ap¬ 
pendages gradually lose their curled chartiicter and be¬ 
come straight, nai'row, and sj)atulute. Ih mentioning 
this part, Mr. Gould regrets that it was beyond the 
eiforts of the ftcncil to do justice to the rich appearance 
of these glossy and curiously-curled ai^ii^ndages, (he 
structure of which appears to consist in a clilalatiun of 
the shaft of each feather, or, perhaps, an agglutination 
of the web into one moss. The feathers on the checks 
have the same form as those on the occiput, but are 
more decidedly spatulate, and being of a yellowish- 
white colour, tipped at the extj-einity with black. The 
occiput and upjier tail co\erts are of a deep blood-red; 
the chest delicate yellow, with slight, crescent-shaped 
bars of red. The back, tail, and thighs arc olive-green, 
the quills brown, and the tarsi of a Icad-coloiir, The 
following were the dimciibious oi' the specimen ris- 
presented:—total length eighteen inches, bill fimr, 
wings five aifd three-quarters, tail seven and a-liali| 
tarsi two and a quarter. 

Two exain]}lcs of this species fiirincd ]iart of a collec¬ 
tion of rare birds brought Uf this country from Rio de 
Janeiro. Of these Mr. Gould was so fortunate as to 
obtain one of the finest, uppaicutly a male, and wiiich 
is now in the Museum of the Zoological SociTly of 
London. The other, which is ponsidcred g. female, is 
])reservc(l in the British Museum. Tiie halntat of this 
species is probably in the almost untrodden forests 
which border the River Amazon; but our inlbrinaiion 
concerning it is at present limited to the^bove descrip¬ 
tion uf its appearance. 


THEXABOUWEBS OF EUROPE.—No. X. 

Tux FxAtiAVTiiY oi' ru£ Atim.—Svr^saKi.ANo« 

In the Alpine districts of Switzerland, winch occupy all 
the eastern and southern, and some of the central, parts 
of that country, each proprietor cultivates his own por¬ 
tion of laud in the valle>s; the pasture and forest lauds 
on the neoiMrtains are in common. Cqwb c^iisUtute the 
wealthtif the land-owners, aud goats fiirm tlip resources 
of the The goat is peculiarty fitted for 

mounjt^h*piwuires, as he will climb and browse on crags 
and pUA .where sheep ooulft not ascend.,. In winter, 
the me fed on th(» boughs of the fir tree. A 
goat yiet4fi miw mith » ewe: but goats are also 
very to gardens, plantaMons, «nd sl^b- 

bericj||. In SOPWe fWtvts of ftwitaerland a cow will a«ve 
as mipl es twwlra of miUt in a dwy. A vnmty 

of cheese is miMisy ennetitutes the chief article of 
exporU^^ 9114 io rafhril ^ wbMt tbe^inhebitsuts 
procitefh^ w^jMseriest ^ btfuries, which their 
country docs udf aflhrd. The cheese called Oruyere is 
much erfebrated, aud considerable quantities am yearly 
exported. The cheeses of Urserea, Untcrwaldcn, £m- 
luentbnl} are also much^stcomed :--'Sonic of these 


will keep for half a century. The cheese called Schab- 
zieger is made in the canton of Glarus, and is mixed 
with' aropietic herbs pr fiowers. . The'value of the 
cheese, butter, and other j)reparations of milk is cal- 
ciijated at about 25/)00,000 of iSwias livres, or 
l,5c(i,000/. $teriipg» yi^arly. • 

The valleys at the foot of the Alpst produce a little 
corn, and abundauc^ of potatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
other roots. Ffuit trees, such as the** apple, the pear, 
tile cherry, the plum, arc also abundant. Some districts, 
such as the Caifton of Zug, for instance, appear lib^ 
one vast orchard. The vine, hpwever, does not grow, 
except in very few spots. 

In .the upper valleys of the Alps, where the winter 
lusts for six «r eiglit months, during the greater part pt 
wliidi^tlic snow blocks up*the commuuicatious, each 
fiirqily must lay in provisions for that season. T)}c 
fq]lowi)]g has fieen stated as the quantity requir^ for a 
family of scvelT persons:—1 cwt, of hard-bdlB^'cd bread; 
fOOO lb. of pttLat(ies; 7 cheeses, each weighing 2Mb.; 
besides the milk of three cows and seven goats<i One 
of the cuu's is killed during the season. During this 
dreary period, the tumily are employed in making linen 
for their own use, for which ynirpose a small patch of 
the ground beluuging to every cottage is sqwn with 
liax. The men are busy at several kinds ot in-door 
work; they carve wood into different articles of use or 
ornament, such as bowls, toys, clogs, spoons, &c., in 
which they are very skilful, and which they afterwards 
sell in the towns. The houses are inostly built of wood, 
and detached in scattered handets to avoid the spreading 
of fire. They are generally large, solid, and roomy; 
^the interior kepkvery clean, the windows glazed, but, 
uwingi tu the cold, only ope-fourtit par^ or panel of* the 
sash is made to open. Added tiLthis, the stoves, made 
of a soft, ])arous stone,—and wiui whicli the rooms arc 
warmed,—produce an unpleasant smell, which is not 
heeded by the inhabitants, who .sit for days together, in 
winter, crowded into one room* - Sudden transition 
from the icy atmosphere outside to the high temperature 
of tlie apartments, is the causa of many colds and 
CQUghSf which often terminate in death. ^ 

The population of these mountain cantons is strictly 
pastoral. The land in the valleys is divided by tfiick 
hedges into fields for pasture, and to every dwelling- 
house, ca])aciuus stables arc attaclied. Each pro¬ 
prietor is allowed to take tu the common pastures on 
the Alps hi Hummer as many covVs as he can support in 
winter by fmtiier collected on liie wwu fields.* HjC loaves 
his winter-habitation in May, and proceeds with his 
family and his cattle, carrying with him soma furniture 
and utensils, to tlie pastures which ilie snow lias Just 
ieft, and where he has lus chidtt^ ox hut, for the 
season. He remains there till July, and, during* this 
time, descends into tlic valley for several days to mow 
his hay. At the beginning uf July, snow having 
left the highest postures,—wluch are, in apme planes, 
5000 feet above the plain,—the finiiily proceed to the 
third, pt eummer-house, whcr| they mm% tffi the 
middle of August, when the weather becomes fob cold 
longer to dwell 011 those great heights, and they return 
to uie middle pastures where the grgfia jme hud time to 
spring up again in the interval. The men de^begd again 
to the valley to mow the second crop of htty- Twards 
the end of October the cattle re-descend jpto the valley, 
wheilie they graze on the abort grass that femaiiie until 
the winter obliges them to be shut up in the stable, 
where they are fed upou^ry fodder. The usual ^repast 
of the family consists of boiled milk, potnfoe^^ 
cheese of the year^ old cheese is occasionally by 
way of luxury, Cofiee is very generally ift tte 
morning. . . 

Among the amusements of the Swiss mauntaineers, 
a kind of wres^ingi which they call to q 
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fuvrMtrite one. Rcf^ular matches arc agreed upon and 
advertised befoif^hand, and a prize, such as a sheep, or 
a cheese, awarded to the winner. The innkeeper of 
the village where the match takes place generally 
bestows the prize, for which he is well compcnsatc(y)y 
• the mullitude of customers attracted to the spot. But 
there arc also wrestling matches on a larger scale. 
Jl-lcrtain communes, or districts^ or eiien wholii cantons, 
send a challenge' to their neighbours to try which has 
iW b^ wrestlersthe men of Glarup against the 
men of Snhwyta^ nr the Oberlatld against the Simmen- 
thal. These matches ate conducted with much order 
and regularity, tmd with no small display of local or 
prmritloial pride., 

In the eastern cantons, egpeelallv amongnthe robust 
mountaineers pf Apnenzell,* they naVe a sport some¬ 
what resembling the hurling of some complies in Eng- 
lahd. It oonaists in balancing a pondccups stone, on 
fragment c# rock, upon the palm of the right hand, 
bent backwards to the shoulder; and, afterhwiiigiiig the 
body to and fro for some time, with one foot raised from 
the ground, sending the fragment, by a sudden exer¬ 
tion of muscular strength, against a mark or over a 
certain limit. 

Firing with a rifle at a target is a common exercise all 
over Switzerland. There are societies who bestow prizes 
on the best marksmen. Once a-year each canton sends a 
certain number of its riflemen to n general meeting 
from every part of the whole confederation, to try their 
skill. These meetings are truly a national festivity, 
and are conducted with great order and solemnity. 

The pastoral cantons of Hwitzerlhud are, in their form 
of gY>vernment, pure djmocracies, that is to sstiy, the 
supreme legislative ptt^t lies in the f«7ids'gc>wri?iffr, or 
general assembly of all Ae male natives of each canton 
who have attained the age of eighteen. Tlic'as^iembly 
meets in a field once a-yeur,—'generally in the spring, 
—and oftener if particular circumstances n?quirc it. 
ITie best account of thesd meetings is giviert by a 
French traveller, M. Hamoml, who attended one in the 
canton of Glams. 

These little republics are each not so populous as 
many a parish in -London ; they have no public esta¬ 
blishments, and their internal affairs are very simple. 
All matters more complicated, and affecting the whole 
of Switzerland, arc discil.s.sed in the Diet, which is held 
in one of the cities, and to which every canton^ sends a 
deputy. These deputies are generally chosen from I 
among the better-informed men of the cafllon. That | 
of Schwytz once sent an honest but uninforined peasant, j 
When the deputy returned, and appeared before liis 
countrymen at the next general assembly, he told tlnnn 
that, if they wished that their interests should l)e pro¬ 
perly attended to at the Diet, they must not send tneti 
like himself, who were only acquainted with the concerns 
of (heir cattle and their dairies, but men who hud 
studied and travelled, who could understand what those 
other gentlemen from .the towns talked about, and 
cotild answer them to the purpose, and make thcnwelvcs 
minded by them*.*^ 

Anfieni Marttagpn, —Among ibe antient’ privileges of 
royalty ill this country, may be tnentioned the right which 
the kings claimed of exorcising a control, not always pa¬ 
ternal, over tbeMorriag^s of persons of any consideration. 
The rolls, for the year 1200i ex mbit two notifications on this 
subject* The first notifies to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
that Rogmr Filz Henry hml paid ^ the king the fin© of one 
palfrey, which he had incurred by taking to wife the widow 
of Hugh Wac: and the other notifies to the sheriff of Lin¬ 
coln, that the king had given to Brian de Insula,* a kniglit, 
the daughter and heiress of William vSeloby, to Wife, with 
oil her hind, of which the sheriff b directed to put him in 
possession. 

Mullcr'B History of Switzerland. 


Persona cxtfemciy reserve* are like old ena^ 
mellcd watches which had painted covers, that hindered 
your seeing what o'clock it was .—Hwrace Walpde, 

Matrimonial Fb^bearaners, —Msn and wife are equally 
concerned to avoid all offences of each other in the hegin- 
nitig of theif conversation; every little tiring can blast an 
infknt blossom; and the breath of the south can shake thu 
little rings of the vine, when first they begin to curl like Iho 
locks of a now'-weaifod boy: but when, by ago and cunsoli- 
daiion, they stiffen into the batdness of a stem, and have, 
by the oeinn embraces of the sitn and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure the storms of 
the north, o.tid the loud noises of a tetnpest* and yet never 
be broken. So ere the early unions of an«iunfixed marriage ; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, mnulsitive aiul 
carefiil, and apt to take alarm at every uukina word 5 for 
infirmities do not manifest themsolves in the first scenes, 
but in the succession of a long society; and it is not ohanoo 
or weakness when it appears a^ first, but it Is want of Jovo 
or prudence, or it will bo so expounded; and that which 
appears ill at first, usually affrigbls the inexporionoed man 
or woman, who makes unequal conjectures, and fancies 
mighty sorrows by the proportions of the now and early 
unkindness.— Jeremy Taylor, 

FTtraordinee^ Article in the Ecclpeiaetical Code of Ice^ 
Jatid ,—In the ecclesiastical oodoof this eoUntry an articio 
is extant, singular, perhaps, in its nature, but admirable in 
its design, winch gives to the bishop, or even to the inferior 
clergy, tho right of preventing any nuirriago wliero the 
female is unable to read. This Taw, whicdi provides so pow¬ 
erful a pledge for iho instriiction of the rising gcnoraiion, 
is still occasionally acted upon, though, probably, not with 
so much strictness as in former limes. The brake in the 
possession of tho lower classes are generally of a roli^ua 
•lature, a great number of such works having been printed 
in Iiteland during the last two or three centuries, and very 
generally circiilattMl through tho country. In many parishes 
there is a small col led ion of bekiks belonging to tho church, 
from w’hicli, under tho suporintcndence of priest, each 
family in the district may derive some little addition to its 
means of instnietion and huprovcinent.—<Si> George Aftir- 
kenzie's Traveh in Iceland, ^ 

Peruvian SlepuHires ,—At the foot of a high mountain 
whi<rhj;ises from tho shore of a small bay called (Jhacuta, 
to the south of Arica, arc a great, nurnher of antiont scipul- 
fhres. These are covered over, liko the adjacent soil, with 
a species of earth very much impregnated with salt; and to 
this may bo douhtlchs attributed tho preservation of this 
Tiiiunento of the unhuppy nhoriginca of tho country. In 
1790, s*everal ofi.'lhoho s<?pulchrcsi were examined by Dun 
Felipe Bauza, a captain in llie Spanish navy, who found tho 
greater part of the ))ndii;s in au entire condition, but withered 
to a skeleton, covered with a dark brown skin, and tho hair 
of home (piite of a red cob.or. Tho niches inVhich they 
were deposited were gcncrollv < nt o\it of tlio stone fnnn foiy 
to flvcicot ill length : some heing.riukdy curved, and having 
at the bottom a mat made of mshos. I’hc bodies wero 
placed on this mat, the same attitude being generally ob¬ 
served ill all. They wero seated cross-legged, with the 
[lands placed over the breast, and so contracted as to occupy 
the least possible space. Others w»oro seattvl with their 
knees bent up near the mouth, tho hands likewise being 
crossed over the breast, and all placed with their faces to¬ 
wards the west. Tho body of a young man was taken out, 
that had been wrapped in cloth, and nis features were still 
diKtinct: that of a woman was also examined whose hair 
was ill perfect preservation—it was about half a yard in 
length, and divided into two parts. Some of the bmlies 
were wrapped in a sort of coarse woollen cloth from the head 
to the feet, the mouth being tied up; others were wrapped 
in coarse nets made of “ pitii,*’ and all of them liud^smali 
bug hung round tho neck, whi«t|i was found at the time to 
contain nothing but earth and dust, whatever it might (»rigi- 
nally have heon. Various little pots, niado of clayv wore 
found round tlio bodies, and some larger ones of curious 
forms. In addition to these, some fragments, apparently 01 
piateSi an ear of com, some pita, and otlier InJling, articjes, 
Were foiled; also some siiiall pieces of copper cut m the 
shape of coin. 4 . In Vio, and other parts Of mis coast, these 
sepulchres ato common. ♦ ^ ^ 
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DOVE-DALE- 


[March 22 



[Bntnnee to Do¥o-Dilt»] 


Of ine vfifadVectonery for wbuA Derbyshire is so tniicb I 
eeleWt<|L^^s.iiitmerous dales fiitm the most beautiful 
and jiiteMri|(% portion* The first of the number, iiv 
size as is the far*famed and romantic 

Dove-di^'M^i^^^ ihe nver Dove, which^ pours 
its wateii9^ #ir(^^^^ ,:0n entering thio enchanting 

spot, the:aadi|« ipbai^ scenery, from that of the 
surrounding country^ iv poviK>fuUy striking. The 
brown heath, or riefaly*cultivated is exchanged 

for rocks abrupt and Vitold which rise otif^ach side, their 
grey sides harmoniziHl^^^y mosses, likens, and yew- 
trees, and their tops spinsied with mountain>-ash. The 
hills ^at||io!^ this narrow very predpilbus, 

and bear on their sides fnig^ento of rock that, in the 
distance, look like^ the remains of ruined castles. After 
proceeding a little way, a deep and narrow valley 
appears, into the recesses of which the eye is prevented 
from penetrating, by the winding course it pursues and 
by the shutting in erf its precipices whieh fold into each 
other and preclude all distant view. A fiirther pro- 
gresR mthibits an increase of majesty and rudeness in 
the scene. The objects which, at a distance, appeared 
to have been ruins, are found to be rude pyramids of 
rock and grand isolated masses, ornamented with ivy, 
rising la the middle of the vale. The rocks which 
inclose the dale, forcing their scattered and uncovered 
heads info the clouds, overhang the narrow path'ihat 
winds tiwOiigh^ its dark recesses, and, frownifi^ in 
enggf grandeur,^ and shaggy with the dark foliage that 
grows out of the'ChinkS and dings to the asperities of 
2ie rocks, form a iacene unrivalled in rm^antic effect, 
{he oiottittain, which rises hi the back-ground of the 
view given ab^, (which, with the one in the following 
page, ase engrav^ from drawings made purposely by 
Mr* R* W* Bus^,) is known by •the name 6f Thorp 
Clouds On prooeeefing al^ut n mite into' the. vale. 


iimtastfd forms hud nnoouth eornbinalkms aie; exhi¬ 
bited, in vast detached mural masises, while the sides 
of tito ddl are perforated by many small natural 
caverns wUch are difficult of access. 

The length of Dove-dale in neply thnw milfSi and 
it is in no part more than n quarter of a tiii|e stride, 
while in some places it almbat dow, scsircely leaving 
room for the passage of narrow riveri. On die fight, 
or Derbyshire side of the Dale, the wks are morh bare 
of vegetat^n than on the opppsHebf 
where theje are thickly covered witk a fine ri^b^ng 
wood of various tfpes qifojrifofoas shrubs aiid plants. 
Thetdvpqi^ appca'mnte of 

tM trau^areht Dove, milch is interspersed with small 
islands and little waterfalls, contribute to diversify the 
scenery of this channing spot; while the rugged, dissi¬ 
milar, and frequently grotesque and fanciful appearance 
of the rocks, g^ves to it that pecidiar character l^ which 
it is distinguished from every other in the kingdom. 
The view in the following is of a \ery remarkable 
scene of this description, and^cannot fail to be imme¬ 
diately recognised by eveiy one who has had the plea¬ 
sure of visiting the. spot. 

The Dove has long been famous among anglers; old 
Izaak Walton, his dtoctple Cotton, and Sir Humphry 
Davy, have all celebrated it, not only for the sport it 
aflfoided them, but for its natural charmi.* 

We cannot dismiss a notice of this very interesting 
spot without mentioning a peculiarly gracefri custom 
which still lingers in it\ neighbourhood,—one of those 
poetical usages of the olden time which have almost 
departed from the country, and the loss of which none 
would regret more than ourselves, did we not consider 
it a necessary result of that risen standard in the every 
day enjoyments of the people, which, by affording many 
objects to inter^t the mind thai did iiOt formerly exist, 
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and by diminishing the distance between the pleasures with moist clay, into which the stems ef the^owere are 
of ordinary and festival days, weakens the stimulus to inserted to preserve their freshness; and they are so 
their observance. The custom which gave occasion to arranged as to form a Iwautiful m^aic.work, often 
this remark is thus described by Rhodes in his • Peak tasteful in design, and vivid in colouring. The boards 
Scenery.’ * I thus adom^ are so placed in the spring that the water 

• “ An incient custom still prevails in the village of appears to issue from amongst beds of flowers. On 
Tissington, to whichr indeed, it appears to be confined, this ooeadon the villagers put on their best attire, and 
for I have not met^ith any thing of ^ similar dcscrip- open their houses* to their frieMS* There is a service 
Uou injtny o|tter part of Derbyshire. It is denominated at the church, trhdNMi aermon is preached; aRerwards 

* Thunday is devoted to a procession takes place, and the wells an ^ted in 
the.ri^^fl^;ainnonies of this elegant emtom. This successio.; the psaima for the day, the epistle md 
day If l j fgriirBnft .. a festival, and all the wells in the gospel are read, one at each well, and the whole eon- 
place«|i|$j|Nf^. are decorated with w.reathB and eludes with a hymn, which la sung by the chtiich- 

flowers, disposed in various singers, accompanied by a band of mdaie.. After Ubis, 
nwt used, which ue eut the people separate, and the remaiudev of! the dpyis 
into dd^yi^iEiintenM to be*nq;>reaenied, and oo^^red spent in rural sports and holiday pastimes.*’ 
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PAINTING IN THE THIRTEENIH CSNTORT, 

It appears that in the thirteenth century the cultivation ments, or events in the life of the kings. The following 
of the fine arts reccived*a new impulse from the liberal order, with regard to such a painting, has an increafied 
patronage of Henry IIL,—a weak king, but a person interest from referring to circumstances in the life of 
of cultivated taste for the period in which he live^ and Henij III. which history does not, to our knowledge, 
whose profusion was not always so unworthily displayed mention. The king's treasurer, and Edward of West- 
as we might infer if the complaints of the Imrans only minster, are commanded to pay to William the Painter, 
were heard. The remaining sculptures of this period a monk of Westminster, his charges for painting at 
exhibit a decit^ improvement; painting on glass was Westminster, in the wardrobe, where the king was 
much cultivated, and there are stili preserved in the accustomed to wash his hands, a certain picture, repre- 
British Museum illuminated manuscripts, which show senting the king rescued by his dogs from the sections 
that the art of illuminating hii^ been brought to great which were plotted against hi^ by his subjects. Dated 
perfection. It appears that painting was cultivated 1256. An |gder, dated a few years previous, commands 
with equal diligence and success. Henry HI. kept Edward of Westminster to cause the iniaf^s of the 
several painters constantly in his employ; among whom. Apostles to lie painted around St.. Stephen's Chapel, 
William a monk of Westminster, William the Floren- (the present (louse of Commons,) and the Judgment 
tine, and Walter of Colchester, seem to have been par- Day onahe western aide; and in like manner to wuse 
ticularly distinguished. By these, and others, several the figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be paiiilcd on 
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n tablet, fjp llial«they may bo renrly at the kinfr’s comings 
there. 

It appears that the exploits of Kin^ Richanl I., 
in the third cnisarle, afforded ffivonrite subject^ for 
both poetry and paiiitinn; during; the reign of Henry III. 
The king ha(i.sitch siibjeol.s painted in a chamber of 
his palaoe at Clarendon, and in the Tower of London, 
and in one of his chambers at Westminster, which was 
thence called ilie Antiorli Chamlfer,—Antioch having 
been the scene of the exploits commemorated. Beneath 
the grand historical picture in this chamber^the king 
had directed a pic^turc to be painted representing birds, 
lions, and other beasts. Better consideration induced 
him to countermand this order, and to direct that the 
unoccupied space should be painted green, after the 
fasiiion of a ciiituin or hanging, so that the effect of 
the great history might be left unimpaired. 

The following curious order, issued in 1236, thoiiglp 
it scaively excnipUlies the state of the fine arts, may be 
noticed in this place. The treasurer is coniinainled to 
cause, against the kings arrival, the great chamber at 
Westminster to be ])ainte(l with a good green colour, 
after the tush ion of a curl a in ; and, in the great gable 
of the aanie chamber, near the d4»or, this device to be 
painted, Ko ne dime kcue tine iic preiit ke desir"^.’^ 
'file king’s small wardrobe is directed to be painted in 
the same manner. 

As this order w'as of an earlier date than the former, 
we may be allowed thence to infer a gradual im))rove- 
ment in the royal liislc for internal decoration. It ap¬ 
pears that the taste for painting extended so rapidly, 
that, ill the next century, not only churches and palaces 
but private houses were decorated with them. 
when dbuncer awoke from liis poetical dream, he ex¬ 
presses his surprise that all the gay objects he had seen 
in his sleep were vanished, and lie saw nothing, 

Save o:i tho wals portraiture 
Of hurficmtii, haiikcs, and iiouiidift, 

And hart dire all full of %voun(lis.’' 

Anrf although, in consideriitg this a real description of 
the poetfs bed-chamber, the peculiar refiiiemeiit of his 
taste must be taken info tlie account, it appears^llmt in 
his time drawing had come to be consiclerefl a necessary 
part of an accomplished gentlenion’s education. Cliaiiccr 
names the following among the acquirements of the 
equirc, or knight’s son :— 

e ^ Soa^i4 he could make, and well indite, 

Ju»t, and eko dauiicu, and well portraie and write.” 

Tt is observable that, in most of the royal orders of 
this period, talent is tasked to produce its works within 
a given, and ofien ii very short, time;—generally 
“ against the king'f arrival.’^ Nor were such labours, 
evcMi in the highest departments of art, always matters 
of voluntary undertaking. Among other instances, the 
following may be mentioned:—Kdwartl III., in his 
anxiety for the speedy coiiqiletioii of the painting in the 
chapel of his palace, issued a precept, dated 18th March, 
1350, to Hugh (Ic St. Alban, his chief painter, com’ 
inanding him to impress all the painters in the counties 
of Middlesex, Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex, to 
conduct them to Westminster, and to keep them in his 
sei \^j(;e so long us should be necessary \ and, apprehend¬ 
ing that these would not be sufficient, a similar order 
was given for the impresHineut of all the painters in thfe 
counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Oxford, Warwick, 
Leiceiifer, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Norfolk. There 
is other evidence to show*that persoiiul liberty was com¬ 
promised by the attainment of great b1 ^ in any art 
which could minister to the royal tusto or^onveniencc; 
and talent, instead of leading to that distinction, iiide- 
pendenccj and wealth, which are Us due, conducted its 
possessor to grind in the jirlsoiifhouse, 0»e of the 

V He wka has, not give, 

Will not, when he wants, receive. 


Rolls before ns is dated the 6th of John, 27th June, 
1204, and notifies to Robert de Vipbnt, that Thomas 
tht! armw-maker had been committed by the king to 
the custody of Hugh cle Nevill^ Thomas dc Sanford, 
|iid John Fit/ Hugh, who had undertaken iiot to let 
him depart from court without royal licence, an'd 
had engaged tliat he should make six arrows for the 
king’s use every •tlay, except Sunday, 

MUSIC FOR THE MANY.-No. III. 

With the immoral reign 6f Charles TT. an entirely 
different order of things commented. The opponents 
of the Puritans then hud their own way, and could no 
longer cffrnpfaiii of restrictions put upon piping and 
dancing, balls and plays. Songs again appeared in 
ctiiiiilless iwimhcrs, but they were too often indecent 
and iinmopl, and calculated rather for t4e atmosphere 
of a witty but corrupt court, than for ifffe purer air ot 
the country, or for the enjoyment of the peoj)le at large, 
(^diaries himself was a song writer, and a piece of liis is 
extant, beginning,'— 

“ i jmss all my hours ifi a shady old grove 
which,'’ says a sarcastic critic, “ thougli by no means 
remarkable for poetical merit, has certainly enough tor 
the composition of a lvillg^” 

Some of the songs, however, written during this 
reign by Sedley, Hocliester, Dorset, ShefheUl, and 
others, to say nothing of those of the great Dryden, 
were mastcr-]>ieces in tlieirvvay, and nnevceptiuinible as 
to morals. Tiiere is particularly a sea song, written by 
L<ird Ipirset (he .night (it is .«iuid) before an cugage- 
mejit with the Dutch, which, IVoin Us admirable ease, 
fiow, and tenderness, became•jit once popular with all 
classes t. We quote the first two verses as a specimen. 

To ftU yoTi ludifs now at litnil 
Wv mun at kim iiulilo, 

Jliit fiiht uo(i)i) have you tiiulerstamJP^ 

How liunl it i8 to write. 

Thu iVIuMfH iu)w, jiiul Nopfiinc tOo,, 

'VVe must implore to write to you. 

Vl'ith a ftij in, la, la, la. 

For though th» Muses should prove kiiidT, 

And till our iMTipty brain ; 

Vet if rough Ni'iauiio rouse the ivind 
To wave tim azuip nrmin; 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and wc, 
liidl up an<l (lowu our ships at st*a« 

With a fa, &c.‘’ 

Indeed the shorter pieces of most of the poets of the 
time of Charles IT. had a rhythm and cadence particu¬ 
larly well suited to music. They were, in short, whiit 
the Italians call cantahilc^ or fit to be sung. Besides 
writing words for songs, C'liarles understood a little 
music, and could sing the tenor part in an easy duet. 
He frequently amused liimHclf in this way with a good 
singer on the estoblislnneiit of tlie^hapel Royal, his 
brother, the Duke of York (afterw'arda James II.), ac¬ 
companying them on the guitaV. 

In the succeeding reigns, with the growth bf our 
literature, there was a considerable increase in song 
writing; most of oiir poets of eminence, and some who 
had no eminence except what they obtained in that 
Way, devoting themselves occasionally to the composi¬ 
tion of lyrical pieces. Prior, llowe, $itee1e, Philips, 
Parnell* Gay, and others, contributed a stock which 
might ndvantag’eously be referred to by the composers 

♦ Ritson. 

■f* Dr. Johnson remarks on ffic circiimKtariirr.s under which this 
song WHS writtenS(*hlom any splendid story is wholly true. I 
liavo heard from the latu Karl of Orrery, who was likely to have 
jfood hereditary intelligenre, that Lord Doiset had Ijeeii a week 
employed upon it, and only retouched or finisluHl it on the meim.- 
rai’io evLMiing. But even this, whatever it may subtract from Iuh 
facility, leiives him his iSooriifre.’* Hiisi battle was fought in 
1GG5, during tho first Dutch war. 
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of our own times. The natural and cleg-ant, the 
humorous and pathetic Gay, shows, perhaps, to most 
advantage. One of his ballads, * IMack-eyed Susan,’ 
can never he forgotten, and some ollieis of liis are 
almost equally admirulile, particularly that beginning,— 

• ^ 

• ’Twaa when the seas were roaring 

With holfow blasts uC wind. 

A danisul lay deploring, 

• All on 8 lock reclined.' * 

Wide o'er the foaming billows 

^ She cast a wistful look; • 

Her head was crowned with willows, 

That trembled o^r tlie brook 

Music, however, was far from keeping pace with poetry. 
There was, indeed, at the latter part of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century, that admirable 
composer Purcell, Henry Carey, and one or two others, 
but nearly all the new songs produced werc^iiot accom- 
])anied by new music, but set to old tunas. It is a 
curious fact, tRat when Gay brought out his J Beggars’ 
Opera ’ not one of the airs to the seventy-two songs in 
lliat piece was composed for the purpose. They were 
all music already considered old. It is to be regretted 
that many of those airs have lost tlieir original simpli¬ 
city ; but, as Dr. Burney observes, music iie\er remains 
long simple when it has once been introduced u'pon the 
Mage. 

Another subject of regret in the view we take, is, 
that neither the words nor the music of the good new 
])ii‘ccs that appeared seem to have been .so sprcail 
•aniong the great body of the people as were those of 
the times of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. There 
is, liowever, one memorable exception in tho case of 
Henry Carey, who struck*into a new path, and*iA his 
‘ Sally in our Alley,’ of wUich he w^rote both the woi?ls 
and the inusie, obtained *ul once a popularity (using 
that word in its proper sense) which he has never lost 
and never will lose. This song was soon known from 
one end of the kingdom to the other,—^like those of the 
olden time the ploughman whistled it “ over the fur¬ 
rowed land,” and it was “ sung to the wheel and sung 
ujito the pail.” Addison, one of the most elegant 
vvriters of that or any other period, shared in the taste 
c)f the people; this sweet simple song was an especial 
favourite with him. 

ill the reigns of George 1. and George II., just as it 
has happened under the third and fourth monarciis of 
that name, there was not wauling a mob of fashionable 
easy writers to^intlict on ihe public deluges <4 nJimbv- 
pnmby, mellifluous song and verse, without the shadow 
of a sentiment or meaning. Pope has most happily 
])arodied these fashionable sing-sougs in the* character 
of “ a person of quality,” in those well known verses 
bcgiuiiiiig,— 

Fluttering Kpruad thy purple pinions, 

Gentle Cu[>i(l, o'er niy heart,” 

in which he condeispes all their clossico-pastoral absur¬ 
dities, and surpasses all ily 2 ir honeyed sweetness to the 
litter discomtiiiire of common sense. To stop the 
march of nonsense in the way of songs, was more, how¬ 
ever, than the wit of Pope could acliieve. At the same 
lime hts friend Swifl employed his exquisite humour 
and tact in ridieulmg the affected musical jargon which 
then prevailed yi fashionable life -f*. 

The Italian o|»era, first introduced in the reign of 
Anne, though it did not set an*example of having good 
words for good music, improved the musical taste of 
name «t the rich and great; buA from circumstances, 
not necessary to explain, it could scarcely exercise an 
influence on the people. The opera, moreover, had an 
evil ellect, in this way—it led a certain class of persons 

* TliU pii'ce was set to music by the great Haadel, and after¬ 
wards by Jackson of Exeter* 

f See iuB' Cantata* 
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to believe that no vocal music could good unless if 
were Italian, or at least foreign. W^c are no! so absurd 
as to deny the surpassing pxcollcnce of Italian song, 
but we may doubt whether the majority cif those who 
reasoned in that manner were not merely led by fashion, 
and insensible to the real beauties of all music; while, 
it is certain, the prejudice tended to dam^up the stream 
of English melody. The great composer Handel, at 
the beginning of ihe^last century, began, and continued 
for many years, to exercise a good influence on thq 
nation Ui, a very con-siderablc extent. His German 
style of music allied itself more readily with the old 
Pbiglish style, which, no doubt, it ijxqiioved. His coiii.- 
positiouB found their way to most purls tif the kingdom, 
and the more simple of them became the delight of all 
amateur performers, and wei-e played Jii all the gentle¬ 
men's houses at that period. But we can scarcely trace 
the good taste lower. Interminable ballads, with the 
most monotonous of times, were, at that time, the 
favourites of the people. 

Since the days of ITaudel we have had a few good song 
writers, and .several good native composers, such ns Dr. 
Boyce, Dr. Anic, Liiiley, Jackson of Exeter, Shield, 
Dr. Arnold, &c., &c. Liiiley and Jackson both formed 
their style upon the melodies of our best old English 
masters, and for this reason we should like to see their 
works reproduced and ditlused. LTiitil (he great excite¬ 
ment of the last war, however, wlieii Dihdiii published 
his iiiimemTis and adniirahle sea songs, there was little 
in the way of music that descended to, and laid hold 
of, the poorer classes. In days still more recent the 
delightful lyrics of Mr. Thomas Moore have emulated 
tljjj popularity of Dibiliifs, and have contributed largely 
to raise the taste of the people; though, it must iiot 
be forgotten, that the airs to the greater part of his 
songs are Irisli, not English. It appears, indeed, tliat 
both tlie Scotch and Irish of all classes haae retained 
their old melodies with a much more careful Jove than 
the English liave bestowed on theirs. 

Much has been said about llie inherent bad tiAtc of 
English people. It has ]>een assiiined that nothing hut 
the coininoii-place and the vulgar, in music, hud any 
charms Tor them; and hence (he theatres, and other 
places of amusement, have given (liem the vulgar and 
the common-place to repletion. Jt lias hitherto been 
the fate of the great body oJ‘ the ptMijile to have their 
intellects and tastes miliiirly and disparagingly jndgod 
of, and to have tlie ieally g<»od in niiisie, and tjie ivsL 
of the fine arts, kept out of their .sight and roach. 
Many writers u[)oii taste, who prclondcd to metaphysics 
and all (he loftier branches ol* philosophy, have asserted 
that the reiiiied strains ofiniisic please the nnciillivated 
ear much less than tlic dissonant Imbbub to which it 
has been accustomed,—and that, in short, the riiiler 
tho music, tlie more it delights tlie barliarian. 

Yet (he writer of these observations ha.s ha<l an op- 
]iortiinity of witnessing the directly contrary etfcct 
among the Turks, who are, at least, a seini-biirbimnia 
people, and who, up to that time, had only hoard the 
most primitive and utterly barbarous music. The pre¬ 
sent Sultan, in the course of his iifilitary rclbrms, en¬ 
gaged a certain number of Italian innsieians to tonn 
the nucleus of his bands, and to instruct a set (if yofing 
Turks in their art. Whenever these men ])l:iy<*d on 
parade, or at a review, at Constuutiuople, ilie whole 
city ran after them—all classes were innnedialely en¬ 
raptured with the rich, refined music oi' tlm Indian 
school, and found their own shrill, screaming pij^cs, 
clanging cynii||als, cracked drums, and coarse liar- 
monies, insuflcrahle in comparison. Now, taken gene¬ 
rally, the humblest mechanic in England is .n inorc 
refined and intellectual being than the liip:liest'rnrk : 
and it haS, thercfor€,*crealed no Mir]>wse in the nuiid 
of tho writer to meet, os lie frequently has dciic .since 
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the somewhat lemotkable improvement among^ tlie 
street musfeians \n London, with a crowd of workin^r 
men paying eoiper attention to the pieces of Mozart and 
other great masters, and cieclaring they could listen to 
such music all the night long. 

The fault is not with the people. Good taste has been 
confined, by high prices, to the “ high places ;** though it 
has not always over-bounded there. The theatres and 
other public places have administer^ to bad taste; little 
or nothing except trash has been open to the people; and 
they have been deemed barbarians because they took what 
fell in their way, and showed no love for. what they never 
had an opportunity of knowing. We trust, however, that, 
for the future, go^ music, like good literature, may be 
made accessible to all; and that, as a mode of enlarging 
the cheap enjoyments of a poor man’s life, even every 
village-school in the kingdom may possess the means of 
teaching (as they are taught at similar establishments 
in several districts of Germany, in Bohemia, and even^ 
in thn snow-covered, poverty-stricken island of Iceland) 
the art of reading musical notation and the first rudi¬ 
ments 6f music. Plain singing is what we should re¬ 
commend *for the schools of the poor. Vocal music is 
not only the most natural to man, but it is also the 
most pleasant, and the easiest to be procured. The 
effects that are to be obtained, particularly by children's 
voices, are exquisite in the extreme. In the churches 
of Hussia, where no instrumental music is allowed, it 
is a common thing to hear the voices of hundreds of 
young people who have been merely well drilled as to 
time and tune, blending in ihd^Hbable harmony, and 
making au impression that soarcely any other sort of 
music can equal. Indeed, according to the great com¬ 
poser, Haydn, the strongest musical impression he eveor 
received, though his life wm passed among music, was 
made bn him by the charity-children, at their general 
assembly in St. Paul's Cathedral, singing all together a 
psalm to a "'plain melody. He said he was so power- 
by this that he should remember it, and 
thwHihe remembrance, till death. 

Nmlm a^pliciiy ought' principally to be kept in 
view. Vocal music,” said an eminent Italian critic, 
more than aTbundred years ago, ought to imitate the 
naturki' lahgui^ge of the human feelings and passions 
rather t^n tHk '^^warbUrtjg of Canary birds which our 
singers now-a-fiays affect so vastly to mimic with their 
quaverings and boasted ^knees*.” 


Drm and Cloth in the ThirteetftA Century.-^The writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries bitterly complain 
of the extravagance and luxury of dresses and fashions at 
that period. As this has at all times afforded matter of 
satira and animadversion, such censures would not demand 
paitioular attention were their justioe not established by 
particular statemeits. Matthew Paris states that at the 
marriage of the eldest daughter of Henry IIL, with Alex¬ 
ander Hi. of Scotland, in 1-251, the King of England was 
attendedf on the day of the ceremonial, by a thousand 
l^ghis, uniformly dressed in silk robes, and the noxt day 
the same knights appeared in new dresses no less splendid 
and expensive; ancl, in a following reign, it is stated that 
Sir John Arundel had no fewer than fifty-two'complete 
anits of cloth of gold. This cos^Jy material, which is scarcely 
awwsmartiole iff European consumption, though in con- j 
•idembte use among the splendid barbarians of the East, is! 
mentioned in one of the Close Hulls for 1244, when Edward, 
the son of Otlio, is cutnmanded to buy a cape of red silk, 
with a broad orfraios, well embroidered with gold, or to have 
one made in kll haste if he cannot find one to buy. In 1204, 
King John semis greetiuigto Reginald of Cornbill, directing 
him to allow the lady, Urn queen, his wife, to have a fur of 
tueniver, a small brass pot, and eight towels, the cost of 
which should bo repaid at the Exchequer. An order upon 
one tradesman for such different articles seems to indicate 
much less trailes were subdinded formerly than at 

• • L’Abbate Granuu. ^ 


present In a Close Roll, dated November 2nd, 1252, 
Kdward of Westminster is ordered to give directions, with¬ 
out delay, for a cloth to be made twelve foot in length and 
six feet iu breadth, the field to be stuilded with pearls, and 
on all parts of the cloth to be designs from the Ola and New 

J estament. Philip Luvel is referr^ to for more particular 
irections, but no intimation is given of the purpose for 
which this splendid cloth was intended. 


I Cinnamon and Cassia.—-These two words, which desig¬ 
nate different^ qualities of the mepased bark of the cinna¬ 
mon-tree, ore both found in Ex^us xxx., 23, 25. The 
cinnamon-tree is a native of atri^ical dimate, and the pre- 
j pared bark: was probably conveyed to Palestine fionk the 
Oriental Archipejfago, W means of Phoenician merchants, 

! (Genesis xxxvii., '21.) Herodotus informs us, that the word 
I kinnamon was adopted by tile Gveeks from tlie Phoenicians, 

I and in all likelihoM the Hobre# term hinnemon or hanam 
has a similsu^origin. The country which produces an article 
of commerot veiy genotally gives it tne i.iime which it 
obtains in other parts of the World; hence wu must look to 
the language of a country which produces cinnamon for the 
origin of the terms that are employed to designate it by con¬ 
sumers. In the Malay langm^e, cinnamon is desi^ated 
by the words kayee mahie (swoot wood), from which the 
Hebrew and Greek names of this spice may have been de¬ 
rived, as the cinnamon-tree Is found in great abtindance in 
the Malay Islands. iTanfima, signifying sweet wood, is 
the Malabar name of this ^rice. In the Persian language 
it is called/hnnami)!}, and in;some parte of India it is known 
by the appellation of dar CAims, which signifies the wood 
of China. Cinnamon was for a.long time imported into 
Europe under the name of ** Chiba wood.'* ' Tlie Malay 
word kayee (wood) seems to hat^ been the origin of the 
Hebrew word AtdJaA, which U translated and the 

Latin t^rm by which this quality of cinnamon is known in 
commeroa is caeia-lignea. : Iti rJicient times the unpceled 
shobts or branches were nonyey v<l 4o ,EUfx>po, and sold wood 
and bark together; apd hence; in all probability, is the 
origin of the adjunct “lighoa.V . Moses'wi^s directed 
(Exodus XXX., 23, 25) to take of myrrh, ewkei cinnamon, 
sweet calamus, cassia, and olive oil, ceiXain)^atititiaBf and 
thereof to “ make an oil of holy ointment, after 

the art of the apothecary; it shall be an hbty^ki^ifffili^ oil." 
How was the art of the: apothecary oxeroisedVpiiibaring 
the holy<ointment or oil? Perhaps itby a 
process similar to that which the natives of |rv(tia,haye.from 
time immemorial pracrised to prepare odoriferous oilx. The 
aromatic substances employed are cbarsQly .^lowd^i^ and 
put into an earthen vessel along with ja^ certain quantity of 
fixed oil. Water, fully sufficient to cover'the lurofoiafiics, is 
then added, nnd the vessel placed * upon a 'fire to boil. 
During the process of ebullition the essontiol oil of* the aro¬ 
matics unifes with the fixed oil, by which means ft is irn- 
pregnaterl with the populiar odour ef the seeds, barks, or 
other substances employed/ Cinnamon is ipentioned in the 
Song of Solomon, and in Pri>verbs,vii.; and cassia ip Beokiel 
XXvii., 19. The ** sweet cane," mentioned in Isniim xliii., 
24, and Jeremiah vi.’20, in' air probability is oiily:eAotbcr 
designation of cinnamon. Both passages imply aai^kriicle 
of importation, end, therefore, not of native growl|). The 
cinnamon which is imported from tlie peninsula Of Ihdia, 
Sumatra. Java, &c., and the inferior of ,owiamon, 

which is exported ftom Ceylon, are in oommerco by 

the liame of cassia. For example, in 1816 Mesirs. Palmer 
andCo., Calcutta, piiTchased the r^eefed '* cinnamon of the 
harvest of 1815 in Ci^loUt^whicfo’aiuountod to 34,fi73fo^^ 
for which they paid|g|i^8ioea rupee two anas per lb; (about 
two shillings). UnatrS||;j^onrioaftQ^ of Ckssia the abovo 
quantity dt cinnamon, wga no doubt imported into the 
ports of Europe, as the purchasers wore prohibited from 
exporting it from India as cinnamon. * 
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pTte Young Beggtr/ ftom KutUlo.) 


Bartolomeo Esteban Muiallo, the most celebrated in consequence of the removal of the uncle to Cadiz, 
painter of the Spanish school, was born at or near The youth, being thua left to himself, was obj^ed to 
Seville, in the year 1618. Having exhibited a very earn his subsistence by painiing banners and small 
early inclination fbr the art, he was placed under the pictures for exportation to J^nerica. This sort ot work 
instruction of his uncle, J uan del Castillo. The did not, peAaps, advance him in the points most cssen- 
favourite subjects of this artist were fairs and markets; tiulbut, as ho had full employment, he acquire 
and several pieces of this description were executed by facility, and began to distinguish himself as an aDJo 
Murillo prcYKHiriy Uji iMr jepwotiQai vbi<A took place colouri^. ^ 
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We know not how long Murillo continued thus to 
employ himSelf; ^ut he was still very young when he 
happened to obtain a view of some works of Pedro de 
Moya, who was then passing tliroiigh Se\ille on his 
way to Cadiz. In the latter days of Vandyke’s life, 
De Moya had studied under him, and his pictures were 
painted in the ftvyle of that great artist, whom Murillo 
Was thus inspired with a strong desire to imitate. This 
cireunisLanee ga\e a new imj)ulse to his zeal, and, per- 
liaps, redeemed Jiini fn)m employing all his life in 
])ainting the paltry articles required (or the colonial 
market. From Dc Moya he received such insfructions 
as the limited stay of that artist in Seville permitted; 
and, from his ccvivorsatioii, Murillo probably imbibed 
the strong desire he ailerwurds felt of visiting Italy to 
improve himself by studying the works of the great 
masters. But his means were quite inadequate to meet 
the expenses of such a journey. A strong desire ibr 
improvement is, however, not easily discouraged by 
diliicuUies; and tlio youth, collecting all his resources, 
bought a good quantity of canvass, which he divided 
into a number of small squares, upon which he painted 
ilowers and subjects of devotion, and with the produce 
of the sale set out upon his journey. 

On liis arrival at Madrid, Murillo waited upon Velas¬ 
quez, his countryman, and communicated his plans to 
him, Velasquez was interested by the talents and zeal 
w'hicli the youth exhibited, and treated him with much 
kindness and consideration. Under the impression that 
the Escurial and the palaces at Madrid contained sufli- 
cieiit objects for useful study, this kind friend did not 
encourage Murillo's desire of proceeding to Italy. He 
obtained for him opportunities of studying many works 
of Titian, Paul Veronese, Rubens, and Vandyke, whictu 
liclonged to the king uud nobles of iSpain, and several 
of which were ccqiied by the young artist under his 
siqierintetidenee and instruction. Spanish authors are 
a])t to exult In the fact, that Murillo never went out 
of his own country for Impnjvomciit, not sufficiently 
considering the obligations he was under to the many 
works of the great innsterB^ which Madrid contained. 
Without the assistance of the example atforded by his 
great predecessors, however original his geniuf, the 
(lainter could never have attained the rank in his art at 
which he ultimately arrived. 

Aller u stay of throe years at Madrid, Murillo re¬ 
turned, in 1645, to Seville, with a mind enriched by 
study, formed by practice, and stored wdth the good 
counsels of Velasquez, At Seville his talents soon be¬ 
came known and properly appreciated. He was em¬ 
ployed \ery shortly alter his arrival to paint the little 
cloister of St. Fnuicis; and the manner in which tliis 
work was executed filled his countrymen with astonish¬ 
ment and admiralioli. His picture of the Death of 
Santa Clara and that of St. James distributing Alms 
crowned his reputation. In the first lie appeared equal 
to Vandyke us a colourist; uud, in the second, a rival 
of Velasquez^ They ubtaiiiod him a multitude of com¬ 
missions, which soon produced him a fortune more than 
independent. Murillo was one of those happy men 
whom success cannot spoil or injure. He never became 
carclew. He gradually perfeoted his manner by giving 
more boldness to his pencil, without abandoning that 
sweetness of colouring which distinguished him from 
all his rivals. During his long lilV he was constantly 
employed, and enriched the churches of Seville, and 
other in the south of Spain, with numerous works. 
Having been invited to Q|adiz to paint the grand altar 
of the Oiqiuchiiu^, he there executed his famous picture 
of the Marriage of St, Catherine. While esnployed on 
this picture, and when it was nearly completed, he met 
with an accident of which he continued to feel the 
effects until his death, which took place at Seville, in 
April, 1683^. 


The works of Murillo afford proof of the excellence to 
which the Siiauish school had attained, and the real 
character of its artists; for although* he jirofited by 
studying the works of foreign masters, he was not their 
iniitator. His style was peculiarly his own. He 
Cfi^pied his objects from nature, but combined them 
ideally. Ilis back-grounds are generally conftised and * 
indistinct, and the parts very much blended together 
with a loose penal and indeterminate execution; hufc 
most of them have a very pleasing effect, and perhaps 
the principal lohjects acquire a portion of their finish 
and beauty from this very circumstance. To the 
greatest merit as uii historicM painter, Murillo joined 
equal excellence in flowers and landscape. But perha])R 
it is in small pictures of familiar life, such as that from 
which our wood-cut is taken, that this eminent artist 
most completely succeeded. Many of his altar-pieces 
are very large, some of them sixteen or eighteen Icet 
•high, and coiftaiaing an immense number of figures, as 
is required by such subjects as Christ feecting the 
multitude, Sl. John preaching, St. .Tames distribuling 
alms, &c. But in such pictures, skilfully wrought as 
they are, he does not appear to have penetrated the 
secret of grandeur of stylo. The expression is often of 
a mean character in tlie most dignified personages 
but in the amiable and tender sentiments, which are 
expressed by the silent uctiqp of the human I’eafures, he 
was eminently successful. By the originality of his 
talent, Murillo claims rank among the first painters of 
every school. We do not find in him the dignity of 
Raphael, the grandeur of Canicel, nor the grace of 
Correggio; but, as an imitator of nature, if he is some¬ 
times trivial and incorrect, he is tdways true,— always 
natural ;*and, in the sweetness, hrillianey, harmony, and 
freshViess of his colouring, all hjs defects are Ibrgotteii. 

We must here observe that fit dilFereut periods the 
style of Murillo was ol’ two different characters. The 
first distinguished for its energetic and living truth; 
the second tor its softness, gentleness, and brilliancy of 
chiaro-Hcuro, though still combined with great truth 
of expression. 

The picture of wliich in the foregoing page we 
have given h copy, was in the ancient royal collection 
at Versailles. It is called the “ Young Beggar,’’ and 
was tour feet one inch in height, by three feet three 
inches in width. It is painted in his first style. The 
description in the splendid national work called the 
‘ Mus^e Fran^ais,’ from which we have copied our en¬ 
graving, says:—“ We must not examine % design of 
this picture Vith too much rigour. The subject may 
induce us to pardon some slight inaccuracies : it is th» 
simplicity of the attitude, the relief given to the figure, 
the briiliaucy of the light, the firmness of the touch, 
the vigour of the general tone, which render it a 
The head and all the naked parts are 
full of life. In the ragged clothes, which only half 
cover the body, the touch is bold and broad: in the 
flesh of the knees, legs, and feet, the direful artist }ia.s, 
on the contrary, expressed th^ most minute details. 
The roughness of the skin attests the idleness of this 
unhappy child; his morals are in some measuro written 
upon the squalidness of his limbs. We see that the 
healthy wave never refreshes them. Such were in effect 
the habits of this proud, magnanimous, and indolent 
nation whom providence had loaded with its favours, 
and whose institutions have rendered the greater part 
of these benefits useless—who consume much and 
labour little—and amongst whom so many wretches 
find this state of idleilfess the consolation of their 
misery. Some fruit in an old basket, an earthen 
pitcher, a few shrimps scattered on the ground, are the 
preparations or remains of a frugal repast. Every 
object is painted with as much art as the figure. The 
whole produces the most perfect illasion.” 
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Four fine pictures of this artist were “ p^ivcn,” by the 
city of Seville, tp Marshal Soult, who made a present of 
them to LouirfXVIIl., iii 1814; but they were amoti^ 
those works of art, the restitution of which w^as de- 
nanded by the Alliet iti 1815. | 


• 

Graij the Poe/.—Tlie predominant bias of Gray’s mind, 
says Mathias, was • strong attaehnientp to virtue, to the 
exercise of right reason,” as he used to call it, in the words 
of Plato; and if any man were mentioned t^ him as a man 
of ability, of genius, or of science, ho always inquired, “ Is 
he good for anything?*' •No admiration of genius, no 
deference to learning, could subdue or evon soften his aver¬ 
sion to tb.o vicious, to the profligate, and tlie unprincipled. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

• 

This singuWr name is the representative of os singular 
a theory. Hr. Hahnemann, its inventor, supposes that 
diseases are to be cured by those remedies ^hich would 
cause the same diseases in healthy persons; provided 
tliat these remedies arc given in doses as minute as 
possible. This ])arado\icul system derives its name 
fmin the similarity of the medicine to the disease; 
homoioii signifying in Greek the same, and pathos a 
symptom. Dr. Jlahiiemaiui, who is a German, has 
written several elaborate works in defence of his 
iiigeiiiotis theory ; one of them is called * Organon der 
Tfeilkunst,’—Organon of the Healing Art,—and was 
y>rinled at Dresden in 1824. We shall give a brief 
notion of his mode of reasoning. 

J’lie author obscrvt?s that, from the remotest times, 
])bysic:ians, and even the vulgar, have had some glimpses 
of the true system, —tlie real art of healing. Thii^ in 
the hook on Epidemic I^scascs, which is attributed to 
Hippocrates, a case of cholera is mentioned which was 
cured by hellebore, a siihstunee which is capable of 
causing cholera. The swealing-sicdviiess raged in the 
fitteenlh century, with unchecked fatality, until an- 
d(•rifles were administered; after which, as Sennert 
observes, but few died. “ flow'^ could imisk,'’ exclaims 
Dr. Hahiicinann, be almost a specific in the spas- < 
iiiodic astlmia, if it were nut that musk can itself cause 
])aroxysins of suifocaliiig lightness of the chest?’* 
Again, it is by its huiiiiuopathic virtue that the cow-pox 
])ri»vcnls the occurrence of siniill-pox, for the syin;)toriis 
of the tvv(' di.seascs are similar; but, from the mildness 
of the cow-jgix, it is unable to remove the antugouist 
disease if it already has possession of the hutnan frunie, 
and can therefore act only as a preventive. This 
method of curing beforehand is possible ip a few other 
cases; for iristaiiec, wearing sulphur in their clothes wiP 
secure workers in wool against the kind of itch to which 
they arc subject; and an infinitely small dose of bella¬ 
donna (deadly nightshade) is a preventive of scarlatina 
when it rages epidemically, and excites upon the skin a 
scarlet erupt ion,'^iSoincwhat resembling that of the dis¬ 
ease which it scares away. 

Nor has the true system been utterly unknown in 
domestic practice. Thus it is the custom to rub frozen 
limbs with snow, and (in Germany) to lay frozen sour- 
crout upon them. The cook, too, who has had the 
misfortune to scald his hand with boiling sauce, holds 
it near the fire, regardless of the temporary increase of 
sulFering; for lie well knows/hat, in a short time, per¬ 
haps ill a tew minutes, the burnt place will be sound 
and free from pain. Dr. Kentish, who practised among 
miners, and had numerous oj9|.)ortunities of treating 
burns, found that they did best when stimulated with 
turpentine and spirits-of-wine. John Bell gives a ease 
of a lady whom he attended, who had scalded both lier 
arms; one was moistened with spirits of turpentine 
and the other put into cold water. The former was 
cured in half an hour, but the other one continued in 


pain for six hours; for as soon as ij was taken out of 
the water the pain was renewed. • 

But besides the.se ca.ses^ in which the pmctice was 
right, sortie physicians Inul a slight conccpiiou of the 
true theory. Thus the author of one of ilie hooks 
ascribed to Hippocrates remarks, that, by vomiiing, 
vomiting is made to cease. Dethurdiii|f made out thiii 
senna-tea cures colic by its power of exciting colic in 
the healthy; and ^ouldue saw that rhubarb ctnvd 
diarrhcca Ity means of its purgtitive quality. Sioeiek 
asks wljethcr, since Stramonium (thorn-apple) jiro- 
diices delirium in the healthy, it would not he wonh 
trying if it will restore the senses of the delirious ? lint 
Stahl, a Danish regimental physician^ speaks out his 
sentiments on this subject in the clearest manner, and 
observes, that the common rule of curing diseases by 
remedies of an opposite kind is totally erroneous; and 
that he is convinced that diseases yield to remedies 
which produce a similar malady; thus burns are to bo 
cured by approaching the fire,—iVozen limbs to be 
treated with the application of snow and the coldest 
I water,—infiaimiiation and cotilusioiis with spirits; and 
he had cured acidity of the stoinucli with a very small 
dose of sulphuric acid, in cases where a multitude ol 
absorbent powders had been used in vain. 

Dr. Hahnemann observes that others hud been near 
the great truth. To us it ap])ears that Stahl had 
altogether discovered the great truth, ifitisone; but 
that to Hahnemann we must give praise for tJic un¬ 
wearied zeal with which he has disseminated his prin¬ 
ciples for more than thirty years. 

By these, and a thousand other instances of the same 
kind, Dr. Hahnemann proves the truth of the first 
friiiclple of homccopathy; and as it is an established law 
of nature, he thinks it unnecessary to was<e time by 
hypothetical explanations of it: yet he supjjoses it y>os- 
siblc that the artificial disease, which expels^tlie original 
one, may be more easily driven out by the vital powers 
than its ])redecessor. All that is required, therefore, to 
cure a disease is to find«u similar remedy, and to 
aflminJ.stcr it in such a dose as shall cause an extremely 
slight and temporary aggravation of the symptoms; th<» 
slighted the better; and hence, the smuller the dose of 
the remedy, the better, provided this slight iiggravatiou 
takes place. Hence, in h(»mfCopathic practice, it is not 
iincornnioii to hear of such a dose as the iniHioiilh, the 
trillionth, or even the decillionlh of a grain Jf we 
were asked our o]>iniou as to the triilh of this curious 
and ingenious theory, we should say, that we have no 
doubt that people get well after these infinitely small 
doses, though we doubt very miicli if they get well by 
means of them; and wc think the great value of 
hommopathy to consist in its demonstrating that dis¬ 
eases may be cured by regimen and repose, which not 
merely the ojiinion of the vulgar, but the common run 
of practitioners, would condemn to long courses of 
medicine. 

Since the above wan written, it has been stated in 
the ‘ London Medical and Surgical Gazette,’ that the 
homoeopathic system has received a severe blow at 
Vienna. The physicians practising according to this 
doctrine have been visits by the police, the medicines 
have been seized, and the whole of the homucopnthic 
pharmacy ha.s been suppressed. Many of the iiilmbi- 
tants, favourable to this mode of practice, have, however, 
determined upon petitioning the emperor, that they 
may be ]>ermitted to live and die hoiiKcopathically. 

* The following explanation may be useful !•• some persons:— 
a million iniilUpUed by a million is called a bilhuii, and is writti-n 
tliiiii,—1,000,000,000,000, or, more .horlly, thus,—(1.000,000/: 
this product again miilliplisd by a million is calltMl n triiliou, rind 
writton thus, — (1,000,000/; mid a million rnised to thn 
power in galled a dcciliiuii, and written thus,—(^000,000^ ; a 

decilUoath would therefore be wntton thuu,—("j ' 

^ Q 2 
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80MB ACCOUNT OF THE CACAO TREE AND ITS PRODUCTS^ 

[from ft Cormpondeiit.] 



[Cacao Trec^J 


CACAo-BiSANSy from which 6hocoiate h made, and 
which, prepared in lumps or cakes, or in powder, is 
sold in the shops under Ihc name of cocoa, are the 
seeds of the Thcobroma cacao of l)Otauisls. This tree 
grows to the height of fiflcen or sixteen feut. The 
frnit (see the wood-cut) resembles a cucumber, and 
is commonly abr^ut three inches in diameter* It is 
smooth on the outside, and has a yellowish red colour. 
The seeds are known to be ripe by their rattling when 
the.capsule is shaken. The cacao-tree liears leaves, 
flowers, and fruit all the year through.' It is a native 
of the tropical regions oi' America, where it is largely 
cultivated; and it is also cultivated in many of the 
West India Islands. 

Cacao-beans are frequently misnamed cocoa-nuts, 
by which means they are confounded with coco-nuts 
(cocoi nucyira)^ a fruit which is oflon mis-spelled 
cocoa-nuts. On account of these mistakes in the 
spelling of the fruits of the two trees, many persons 
suppose that the manufactured seeds of the cacao-tree, 
or chocolate, is the produde of cocoa-nuts. 

The caciia-tree was cultivated by the al\original 
inhabitants of America long before it was discovered 
by Columbus. They made a beverage of the seeds, 
but authorities arc divided in regard to how it was 
prepansd. From time immemorial the .seeds Imvc been 
employed as money in some j>art9 of America. Choco¬ 


late seems to have been first manufactured in Mexico, 
and the Cc^ole ladies were for ‘a long tirhe so fond of 
the lieverage that it was habitually served to them even 
in church by their slaves. 

Chocolate is manufactured in the following manner: 
—the cacao-beans are carefully examined, and the 
sound anil good only selected. They are then dried, 
and the shells removed. The kernels are then sub¬ 
mitted to the fire for the purpose of being roasted. 
This operation being finished, the seeds are bruised 
upon a hot stone until .they form an oily paste. Tho 
requisite qaantities of sugar* and spices,—generally 
finely-powdered cinnamon and vanilla,-—are then added. 
When the mixture is formed into a homogeneous coni- 
pound, it is put into polished iron moulds, of different 
, sizes. In the manufacture of chocolate, various niitri- 
.tive substances are sometimes used, sqch as salop, 
arrow-root, tapioca, &c., and some manu&cturars have 
i the art of giving it the odour of coffee. It is said that 
.imported chocolate is sometimes adulterated with flour 
and Castile soap. Ca^O'pasie, the produce of, and 
imported from, u British possession, pays a duty of Ad, 
per lb. u|Hin importation : in 1830 it was Is. 9d. per lb. 

Cacao-beans, after being dried, or partially roasted, 
shelled, and ground in a mill, are beginning to be 
much used in this country. Two table spoonsful of the 
powder may be added to a pint and a half of milk-and« 
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water; after boiling, let the pot simmer over the fire 
for about ten minutes, when the beverage will be fit 
for use. Sugar and milk arc to be added as required. 
Cacai>-beans, imported from a British possession, pay a 
custom duty of 2d. p^r lb., formerly it was 6d. per ]b| 



[FrttU of thf Cacao-Tree.) 


Tlio thin pellicle or shell that covers the beans, and 
wliicli is separated before they are ground or powdered, 
contains a considerable quantity of mucilage, £iid the 
bitter principle of the c^ao. Some persons prefIr a 
beverage made from the shells to a preparation made 
from the beans. The shells are said to be greatly 
employed as a substitute for the beans in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Ireland. They are charged on import 
duty of Id. per lb. 



[a, Cmsao-bcfti; k TrAocTcrsc Section of iht Fruit.) 


POETS JN PERSIA. 

——Who now 

Enters the chamber, ilonridiing a seroU 
lu hie tight hand, hie left, at every step, 

Britehing the floor with what wai once a hat 
Of ceremony • * • 

At length arrived, and with a shrug that pleade 

* *Tie roy/ieceiiiiit 3 |r !* he itope and speaks, 

Screwing i^mila into hie dinnerless face: 

* I am a poet, Signorgivewiie leave 

To bid you welcome* Though you shrink ftom notice, 
The splendour of your name has gone before you; 

And Italy, from sea to sea, rdotcei, 

As well, indeed, she may t But 1 transgress. 

1, too, have known the weight of praise, and ought 
To spare another.* 

Saying so, he laid 

His sonnet, an impromptu, on my table. 

And bowed and left me; in his hollow hand 
Rsemving a small tribute.** Roqbiis. 


In thus graphically describing a scone in Italy,--the 
most poetical nation of Europe,—the poet has, un¬ 
consciously, described with pqual truth a scene of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in Persia,—the most poetical of the 
East. The whole kingdom is inundated with such 
poetical mendicants, who lie in wait, njt only for the 
public functionaries and wealthy men of their own 
country, but for nil strangers whose rank and appearance 
afford them grounila to nope the least recompense for 
their lays. The latter are their especial prey ; and the 
stranger,^ who may be at first amused, is soon annoyed 
and irritated at the frequency of such attacks on his 
purse, and the amazing perseverance of the assailants, 
whom no professed ignorance of the language, and no 
expression of dislike for such productions, can discourage, 
and whom one success only stimulates to further at¬ 
tempts. In his ‘ History of Persia,* (a work of which 
we make considerable use in preparing this article,) 
Sir John Malcolm states, that a poet of this class came 
fitly miles from Shiraz to welcome him with a compli¬ 
mentary ode, lieautifully written upon ornamented paper. 

The existence of such a number of poetasters has been 
generally preceded by the creation of good poetry, and 
by a general diftiision of poetical taste. Of tew nations is 
this more true than the Persian. Almost the only poets 
of high name in the East were Persians, and their verses 
are os household words from the palace of the king to the 
cabin of the peasant. Indeed, common conversation is 
so profusely interlarded with poetical quotations, that 
the effect would be nauseous were it nut for the uii- 
ulfccted felicity with which they are usually introduced; 
and were it not that the usual style of conversation is 
so florid among the Persians as to weaken, if not 
Sestroy, the line of demarcation between conversational 
and poetical expression, which most other languages 
exhibit. 

A certain measure of education is obtaimgl with much 
facility in the principal cities of Persia; and if a young 
man prefers a life of indolence to one of active industry, 
the respect in which the tharocter of a i)oet is held 
strongly tempts him to assume the name. 

“ A few tbrtunate vbtaries of the musc-s enjoy the 
smiles bf fortune, but the great majority of pools here, 
as in other countries, are poor. Wliile some favoured 
poets are chaunting the wonderful deeds of the king, 
or of the principal chiefs, or composing ‘ dewans,’ or 
collections of odes on the mystical subject of divine 
love; others are contented with panegyrizing the 
virtues, wisdom, bravery, and discernment of all who 
bestow their bounty upon them, or allow them to par¬ 
take of the good things of their table. They also make 
epigrams to amuse their patrons, and are alike ready to 
recite their own verses or to quote the finest passages 
of the national poetry.’*— Malcotm, 

The most distinguished Persian poets are Firdousec 
and Nizamee as epic poets; Sadi in didactic composi¬ 
tion, and Hazif, Jami, lludiki, Anveri, in lyrical and 
mystical verto. For this last species of poetry the 
Persians have an especial relish, and it is much more 
cultivated at present than any other. There are some 
pointed epigrams, but no such thing as a regular satire 
in the language. The freedom of observation and of 
expression essential to this class of compositions would 
not be tolerated in such a slate of society and govern¬ 
ment as exists in Persia; and the most, therefore, that 
has been attempted is to convey some satirical allusion 
under the cover of a fable or apologue. The severer 
taste of Europeans is otfcndl^ by the redundance of 
ornament which the Persian poetry exhibits. It is 
characterizca rather by richness of fancy than by vigour 
or tenderness of feeling, and it is almost completely 
destitute of thc' <* forcible or delicate touches by which 
master hands can strike and awaken untouched chords in 
the human heart. 








IIB the magazine. [March 29 , 

From excess of ornament and inflation of atylei tafninp aentimenta adverse to the true faith ; and were 
which may he regarded not only as the besetting sin alleged to convict him of being an impious philosopher, 
but as the characteristic of* Persian poetry, there is no a schismatic, and a follower of AH. The petty malice 
Eastern poet more exeni]>(: than Firdoiisee, in whose of the minister was probably not without effect within 
great work, the * Shah-Namch,* the most fastidious t&e limits of the court; but beyohd, it was powerless. 
European reader meets with passages of exquisite The poet rose in the public esteem. The progress oi 
beauty and tenderness, which ejen the depraved taste the splendid national monumenthe waa erecting was 
of the Persians can relish, although tljey consider his watched with adipiration; and presents poured in upon 
peculiar excellence to lie in the dcsiniption of battles. him from every quarter. The composition of 60,000 
As the author of this celebrated work occupies the couplets appears to have occupied Firduusee for thirty 
first place among Persian poets, and may, in many years. On its completion, the sultan, who was fully 
respects, be coniparefl to our own Spenser, we imagine sensible of the imi)ortance« and value of the pc-rfor- 
that a short account of him may not be uninteresting inance, and proud of the renown which his own coii- 
to the general reader. For the means of supplying iiexion with it ]womised, ordered, as it is said, an 
this we arc indebted chiefly to the introduction prefixed e1ephant>h>ad of gold to^be sent to the author. But 
to Mr. AtkinsonV translation of the ‘ Soohrab,^ an this munificent recompense, which only the spoiler of 
episode in Firtlonsee's great work the ‘ Shah-Nameh,’ India could^have afforded, was intercepted by the nia- 
or Book of Kings. < lignant miiy^ter, who sent to the poet instead 60,000 

Mahmood, Sultan of Ghixni, the famous conqueror silver dirhems*. Firdousee was in the puUHc bath when 
of India, began to reign about the year 977. This the money Was brought to him; and, on opening the 
prince to his other glories added that of being a ver)' bags, and fiiuliiig that they contained only sil\er, he. 
munificent ])atron ofliteraturc, and his court was, con- was so greatly enraged at the insult that, to le-stily his 
seqiiently, the resort of distinguished men from various scorn, he divided the whole sum, on the spot, between 
parts of his widely extended empire. The idea once the. keeper of the bath, the vender of refresiinicnts, and 
occurred to him of having a history of the kings of the slave who had brought it. “ The sultan shall 
Persia, from the earliest times to his own, prepared in know,” he exclaimed, “that I have not bestowed the 
verse. In order to ascertain the respective merits of labour of thirty years on a work to be rewaided with 
the various competitors for this employment, the king dirhems.” 

selected seven romantic episodes from an old chronicle, When the king became acquainted witli fliis circiini- 
a copy of which had lately been discovered, and do- stance, he was much exasperated at the conduct of the 
liverod them to seven of the principal poets at his court vizier; but that ingenious person had so iniieh udroit- 
to be composed in verse. Uiisuree, to whom the ness, and so nuicli influence with Mahmood, that he 
beautiful story 4)f lloostem and Soohrab was allottee^ succeeded not only in exculpating himself, but in liaiis- 
perfonned his part so much to the satisfaction of Mali- ferwng all the blame to the poet, who was also cliaiged 
iiruhI that he was engaged to arrange the whole in with insulting and disrespectikd behaviour low aids his 
verse. sovereign and benefactor. Mahmood, llins .sliimdated 

Firdousecfvvas at that time at Miishoed, his native to personal resentment, and not (juestioning the veiaeilv 
city, eij)p]o 3 ing himself with equal diligence and success of the mini.ster, issued an order that Fiidousce slionlrl, 
in the cultivation of his poetical talents, Having heard on the ibllowing morning, be trampled to death under 
of the dcterminutioii of the* king, he succeeded in ob- the feet of an elephant, 'fhe iinhajipy poet, w hen he 
taining a copy of the chronicle, and, applying himself heard of this order, hurried, in tlie utmost consternation, 
with great zeal to the task, he soon produced a .sjilcndid to the royal presence, and, falling at the feet ol’ the 
description of a battle, which still forms a much admired sultan, begged for mercy, at the same lime ]u*onounciiig 
passage of the ‘ Shah-Nameh.* This performance was an elegant eulogium on the glories of Mahmouds 
so generally read, and so much talked of, that it was reign and the generosity of his heart. That hear! w as 
not long before the sultan heard of his merits, and touched by the poet’s agitation and softened by his 
immediately sent him an earnest invitation to his court, praise, and the order for his execution was recalled. 

The poet went; and .soon after his arrival executed But the wound thus inflicted was too deep to be 
another bill tie-story, which Mahmood read with admi- borne withhiit a nuirmur. Fmiousee went lioine, and, 
ration and delight, and, without hesitating a moment, under the existing impulse of his feelings, jienned a 
assigned to him the projected undertaking. He also satire on the sultan, which is still extant, and is only 
ordered his chief minister to pay him a thousand remarkable as showing the bitterness of lii.s resentment, 
iniKkuls for every thousand distichs, and, at the same and the keenness with which he lelt the injustice and 
time, bestowed tnpoll him the name of Firdousce*, neglect with which he had been treated, lie iiislaiitly 
“ bec;mse he hail (liirused over his court the delights of fled from the city and hastened to Bagdad, where lie 
Paradise,” It is pleasing to add, that Uiisuree liberally received the most honourjible reception and entertain- 
nckiiowledged the siiperioiily of his great rival's genius, ineiit'’fmm the Caliph IJl Kndur Billah, in wdiosc 
and resigncil the mulertaking to him without a murmur, palace he added 1000 couplets to the ‘ Shah-Nuiiich,'' 
The vizier, in compliance with the injunctions of the for which he was rewarded with a ixibc of honour and 
sultan, offered to pay the sums as the work proceeded ; 60,000 dcemirs. 

but the poet preferred waiting until the completion of Meanwhile, the Sultan of Gliizni had discovered that 
his^ engagement, in the hope that the large amount his reputation us a patron of literature had been com- 
whieh would tlien be duo to him, would afford him tlie promised by the conduct of his minister, whom lie, 
means of gratifying a wish he had long indulged,, of therefore, dismissed from his office and ^lani.shed from 
doing something of importance for the benefit of his the court. Being then janxious to mafee all the rtqia- 
nativc city. But it appears that Firdousce wanted that ration in his power for the injustice of which be had 
pliancy of disposition aigl dcpeiideiicy of spirit which the been guilty, he forwarde<l to Bagdad a pre.seut of 
atmosphere of on Eastern court requires. With a man 60,Q00 deeiiarsf, and fl robe of stale, accompanied by 
of this character, the proud and narrow-minded, though apologies for his former conduct. But this atoricmciit 
able, Vizier, soon became offended, and exerted himself came too late to benefit its object. Firdousce had re- 
to destroy his credit. Several passages in Ins jioems moved to his native city, and had recently (lied there 
were extracted and invidiously commented upon as con- when the money and the robe arrived. 

♦ Firdousce” signifies Farad we. We are not aware tlmt hrs ♦ Kqual to 137.*5/. Tlie sum due, at 1000 miakals for 1000 
pttrioui xuuae is known., • - . convicts, was 30/J37/, f Eiiuol to 27,500/, 
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This is the amount of all that is now known of the 
author of the * ^hah-Namehand it has an interest 
beyond that which it posBesses as the memoir of an 
individual, from the accurate view it affords 6f the 
position which a mansof genius, from the earliest tim(|i 
pntil now^ has been found to occupy under the despots 
of the East, and the influence of which on Oriental 
literature it would be interesting to trace. The history 
of Firdousee is, in*its outlines, the ^ncral history of 
men of letters in Asia; and, viewing it thus, we have 
been led so to extend the notice as to preclude ourselves 
from the present mention pf several particulars on the 
genertl subject which we had intended to state. 

Local AUajohmenL —In the remote vQltige of fetit Bor- 
nand, in a wild valley above Betmeville, is a very valuable 
painting by Guidu, of our Saviuur's removal from the cross. 
A native of this place lived many years at Rome in the 
service of a <sardinal; at lust, becoming old,Jic wished to 
return and ci)(l his days in the land of his fathers. The 
cardinal gave him his leave; adding, that, in reward for his 
long and faithful services, ho wished him to choose out of 
liis paleco any one article he might wish to take away with 
him. The domestic said he should choose the painting of 
the “ Removnl from the Cross,” which ho had ollten looked 
at in tlio cardinars gallery, as he wished to give it to tho 
f'lmrrh of his native village. The cardinal was unprepared 
for this rtxpiest; however, as he had proniiKcd, he allowed 
his servant to take the painting away. This circumstance i 
was honourable to both. 


7%e Grey Parrot .— The grey parrot, like many others of 
its tribe, ollen lives to a great age, and we arc told of indi¬ 
viduals attaining to 50, 00, or even 100 years. According 
to Lc Vaillant, one which lived in the family of Mr. Moninck 
lluyser, at Aiiistcrdain, for 32 years, bad previoiisl^passed 
^1 with that gentlemaifs uncle, w'ho bequeathed it‘to iiis 
iiophcw; and there <uin belittle doubt that it must have 
been at least 2 or 3 years old at tho tirno of its arrival in 
Europe. When Le V^^aillaiit saw it, the bird was in a state 
of complete decrepitude; and, having lost its sight and 
memory, had lapsed into a sort of lethargic condition, and 
was hnl at intorvals with biscuit dipped in Madeira. In the 
days of its vigour it used to speak with great distinctness, 
lep.^at tnuny sentences, fetch its master's slippers, call the 
servants, &c. At the age of 60, its memory began to fail, 
and instead of acquiring any now phrases, it began very 
perceptibly to lose those which it had learned, and to 
intorinix, in a discordant manner, tho words of its former 
language. It moulted regularly once a year, till tho ago 
of 6.'), when the red feathers of the tail were supplied by 
yellow ones, after which no other chango of plumage took 
])lucc. 

THE AllGAND LAMP. 

Excepting the essential articles of food and shelter, 
there is perhaps scarcely anything more iTecessary to 
our comfort than artificial light. Without its aid, a 
considerable portion of time in the climates inhabited 
by civilized men must be wasted in idleness; and 
although the privation might not be felt by the listless 
dwellers in the torrid zone, to us who live itv the 
region of unequal days and nights, the want of it 
would operate as a check upon improvement, and a 
great bar to the provision of the necessaries of life. 

In the earliest ages of the world, and in the beautiftil 
climate of “ the cradle of mankind,” artificial light 
would only occasionally be u.seful; but as the human 
race spread itself into ruder climes, its necessity 
became apparfjjt. At first, the fires which were 
kindled for warmth would supply sufficient light for 
such occupations as were then followed : the more 
inflammable matters, such as resinous woods and 
bituminous earths, were soon found to give more light 
and to be more portable than the masses of fuel used in 
heating dwellings. The resinous wood gradually be¬ 
came a torch, or candle, and was wrapped in rags 
clipped in oil or fat, or covered with pitch or other 
exudation from pine-trees. Such torches were in use 


m 

among the Romans, as appears from* the expressions 
** pinea Undo, and piceum lumen,” so familiar to 
readers of ancient anthers, « 

' As soon as vessels were constructed capable uf con« 
tainiug. oil, the rags or strings of cotton, flax or tow, 
which had helped to make Uie torch, '^ould now be 
more conveniently burned on the surface of the oil: the 
necessity of some con(!KYaiice to fix this wick to some 
one part of the vessel would soon be apparent, and thus 
the lamp was formed, such as we see it in Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek and Roman sculptures and paintings, 
and as it remained almost without improvement to our 
own times. The most exquisite taste was developed in 
the construction of these lamps, and, as Tar as beauty is 
concerned, nothing could possibly be desired. 

We give at the end of this article a representation 
of two of these lamps, which were found in the ruins of 
JPompeii, and of which the following description is 
taken from the volumes upon that long buried city ia 
the ‘ Library of Eutortaiiiing Knowledge.* “ Of the 
two candelabra here given one is of the simplest form; 
the other deserves notice on account of the ingenious 
construction by which it can be taken lo pieces for the 
convenience of transport. The base is formed of three 
g-outs* legs, each having u ring at the end, and luring 
on each side. The centre piece is attached to tlrc side 
pieces by rivets, 3, 4, roiiiul which lhe.se rings are 
allowed to turn, so that the three either lie jiarallel 
when the candelabrum is taken to pieces, or may be 
made to stand at equal distances in llie circumference 
of a circle, in which case tho two exterior rings lap over 
each other, and arc united by a moveable pin. *J"he 
end rings, 5, 5, 5, which arc placed at di He rent heights, 
shown at /t, will then be brought into the same 
vertical line; and the iiiund pin, wJiich terminates 
the stem, passes through them, and is secured by a pin, 
7, passing through the hole, 8, which koeps^tlie whole 
tight. Tile shaft is square and hollow, terminated by 
two busts, placed back to back, and surmounted w'ilh a 
kind of capital. Within tins a .smaller shufi, e, plays 
up and down, and is adjusted at the desired height by 
a pin,/. The busts represent Mercury and J*crseus.” 

But iff all these lamps the principle of the burner was 
the same: and although many ingenious contrivances 
were adapted to this part, they all had in view the equable 
flow of oil to the wick, or the inaiiiteiiaiice ol* the oil at the 
same height, with scarcely an iitleinpt to remedy the most 
important defects, —the want of a full supply of air to 
the flame. This alteration was jjniposed and pevlected 
by M. Argand, a citizen of (jenova, about fifty years 
ago. In order to understand fully the nature of the 
improvement efiected by him, it must be remembered 
that a plentiful supply of air is necessary to the exist¬ 
ence of flame. A small wick ])roduees uf course a small 
flame; but, in consequence of that smallness, almost 
every particle of the flame is in contact with the air, 
and the light is very brilliant. By increasing the size 
of the wick, the flame is enlarged; but then the interior 
portion, which is deprived of air, is but irnpertectly in¬ 
flamed; the light is in consequence brown and dull, 
and much of the oil burned passes oft* in smoke without 
being inflamed at all. The only mode Ibund of increas¬ 
ing the body of flame, without destroying its brilliancy, 
was by increasing the number of little wicks, which 
were placed side by side in a line. This ])roduced a 
good light, but it was lutsightly and troublesome to 
arrange, and by no means so brilliant as might he 
expected from the same quaiitit]^ of light in a compact 
form. It occurred to Argand that if this line of wicks 
could be. placed in a circle, and a current of air admitted 
through the interior of the circle, while the outside air 
was applied to the external surface, the power of a large 
wick would be obtained with all the brilliancy of a small 
One. This waj 9 effected in ^he following manner: A 
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small tubf, aboai three inches long and half an inch 
in diampter, was toldered at one end, witiiinsidie another 
tube of the same length, )mt double the siae, leaving a 
space Iietween tlie two, open at one end and closed at 
the other. A wick was formed by a piece of cotton 
woven round without a seam, and fixed to a brass ring 
fitted to the apace between the two tubes, and raised or 
depressed by a worm or groove cut in the inner tube, 
or by a rack and pinion. The oilgas admitted to the 
wick by a pipe connected with a resers'oir, and passing 
through the outer tube. Thus was formed a nnig of 
light, but the lamp did not at first answer the expecta* 
tion of the inventor: the light was not brilliant in pro¬ 
portion to Its site, and could not be got to riipint|ch 
above the wick. Every attempt to itt0t«pae,M8lli|l^ 
by a more copious flow of ml, or hy taisite tha Sllbk, 
only: produced a volume of smoke. This meet would 
have been fatal had not accident dipeovered a remedy.^ 
This was the .glass chimney, whieh, by increahing the"^ 
current of air, produced a complete combustion of oil, 
and as jpnept a light as could ixismbly be denied from 
the quOntity consumed. This accidental discoveiy is 
thus related by the younger brother of Argand, who 
hit upon the glass chimney :—My brother had long 
been^rying to bring his lamp tu hear. A broken-otf 
iieckfir a flask lying upon the ehimuey-piece, I hap¬ 
pened to reach it over to the table, and to place it 
over the cilrcular flame of the lamp: immediately it rose 
with bnlliancy. My brother started from his aeat with 
ecstasy, rushed upon me in a transport of joy, and em¬ 
braced me with rapture.'’ Thus was the Argand lamp 
formed, the most important improvement discovered in 


artificial light before the introduction of gas, and which 
has not since been improved upon. , More convenient 
arrans^mente have been made to supply oil, more 
elegant forms have been adopted, and all unnecessaiy 
(4iadows obviated, but the burn.!r remains essentially 
the same as Arga^ formed it. 

This invention received almost immediately the sup- 
port to which so useful a discovery was entitled. The 
Argand lamp wds adopted by all U> whom a atid 
steady light was desirable. Persons engaged in deli¬ 
cate operatibns requiring much light, as engravers, 
watchmakers, &c., and wlys had hitherto been com¬ 
pelled to suspend their occupation at the approach of 
twilight, could now work by night as well as by day. 
The experimental chemist, too, was put in posaesbion 
Of e pOw^rfiil aid in the prosecution of bis investiga¬ 
tions by the use of this lamp, which gave a consider¬ 
able and easily graduated heat, much more manageable 
than that oi any fuinace that could be cofiistmeui^ 

Several < plans have been devised for comparing the 
intensity of different lights, but the best seems to the 
following:—^Fix a large piece of pasteboard, with a 
small hole ja it, about a foot and a half from a white 
wait, abd let the two lights to be compared stand upon 
a table at some distance from each other, so that the 
light from each may cost a bright spot upon the nail 
through the hole in the pasteboard. Let the brightebt 
liglit be moved from the wall until both the spots ac¬ 
quire the same intensity: then measure the distance of 
both lights flrom the w^l, square the di<»tance, and the 
result will be *the proportionate quantity of light given 
by each. 



[Candelabra found at Pomj^i.] 


0#«f ®f SooiMj for DilSiiioii of Vtefnl KiipwlMlf« la af SO, LlBCola’a-lnn WUUam 
LOffDOS i-^HARLES XNIOilT, SR lA/OQATlC 8TJUEKT, 

• PnaCMlbjr WnuAjlOi,owxi^ nukeStrea^lombftli. 
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[Ptelniio^ 

Who hu not heard of Ho|^h^ «f «n«tor l«iu.or i‘ hun/? upon Jhc walh 

over some one or'lfe’em*MW^W(i,.IP!ta^ Hi^lii^ oW-f«Jiloned hou» ? Some or 

perhaps with the dust aud smohe ofof H<igarth->A>r he wm a palawr 
Voa. in. ^ 
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u well 88 m familiar to remdentB in 

London, m -^baniqy part of ibe public collection at the 
Naibnfi OfiU^i. But •tillJSogaKh is not uuiveis^ly 
known and a^reciated—his works have not yet fairly 
got into the hands of the people. The original prints 
m now scarce..and expensive; the various repnb|ica* 
tinns of them in folio and quarto are nearly a* war. 
The small edition lately published by Mr. Majbr, in mie 
vohime octavo, and tlie edition inrshilling nomben^ 
now publishing by Messrs. Jones, are excellent in their 
way, but they are still not likely to reach tl^. greats 
body of the population. We propose, therefore, 4urinf 
the present year, to give copies in ‘ The Penny Ma- 
gariae * of from twenty to Uurty of thn heaf pihttn «f 
Hogarth, engraved in wood by Mr, Jiudawii, 

-arge a aize as our work will adnut, '^:4ltjbl>tniiin% 
and with aeoompanyiog deBciipttoaib'Wn Ofi^ to npkn 
Hoguih undentood by nmayc. rie^^. 

We say of readers^ for W8 quite ttg^ with Mr.jCharles , 
Lamb, the author who has Written best upon the' W0Kks>>( 
of tins great satirist, that. **, Ais graphic sepresentatiohs 1 
are. htdeed books: they have the teeming, fiuitihl, mif* 

, ge^tive.meattiiig of words. Other pictuies we at« 
—rbis prints we read." 

For obvious neosons, the selection we shall m&ke 
froin the works of Hogarth will be somewhat more 
limited than if these' subjects were published in a 
separate form. Although the moral tendency of Ho> 
garth's works is unexceptionable,—although he labomred 
all bis life to ilhistrate the axiom, that ' 

" Vies is a moiwter of Midi fHghtfui iniea 
As, t« bs hated, needs but to ^ 

theehangein our taste sincp^HGgarih drew (and, in 
many reacts, the ch^iif|n«{Ban huprovemeiit) prevents' 
the' r^ubhcajjsn/^r many of his most' capital per- 
forj^MMS^ a work of sued) genei^ circulation as the 
Penny Kagj^ne.' That {tor intenrions may not be 
inistninmt webeg to ^ve the following list cf the Prints 
wh^ have, been dedded ttpoa, Inclmling those of the 


present Number i* 


1. PoxTiiAiT Of Hnmufa 

2. MsuiHtAOn Bai^on. 

3. OiOCXflTt , . • 

4. Tiis PnooRSito^nM Lavm. 

3, . . . 1*114 QAiUM HoiIiBe 

7, ' ■■■ '.. I , Twi GAMYAMe 

3o Tpgjjg Potsfw 

ie< lifooBtirr AMO loXsiorMt, |c 

lU .. . nsn ss na. ., ' 

J1-- 
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Mo 
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iVh 
* llCo 
Xo 
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1/a- ^ -a. 

Tub HvfftAciH Mumcuif. 
dir Dwhesbuo Pmw, 

2ft» jBum Stabits 
KvtateMluAifB. 

^ iBto CovMTBV Ihk YAllllq 

' S **“*®*‘’f CoMVBMAATI^He - 

^ ^PbUTfClAN, ' \ 

w*rkirf Hogw^h 

WmB- m this Heloction hAve nol iiiAm- 
tll« miMt Ab«- 

diO!iii,yi ^fes^ I n many of tham there Twrill be Ibnlld 
rf nature in its deirnuielieiin-<tfv 

*.. *5®^ wpresentatione am 

atrit^ l^nt nf viffW She powjW of Hog^ 

the humblntt . and most wretched scene into a subjecit 
of the hi^st moral interest. We should injure the 
affect of the pessege tf we ware to attmnpt to give its 
aubstnjoce ind^ • 

e I Wedw at ChstlM Jnitab/ 


“ It is Use fashion with these,who cry up the great, 
historical school in this obuhtry^ ai the head of which 
Sir Jenhua Hayncdds is plased* to ^aclude Hogarth 
from that school, as an artist of^ an inferior and vulgar 
cli^. Those persons seem to me to confound the 
paiiUing of subjects in common or vulgar sviih the 
being a yul^r artist. The quantity of thought which 
Hogarth crowds into every picture would alone vnvul* 
garize every subject which^ne migHi choose. Let us 
take the lowest of his subject'—the,print called ‘ Gin 
Lane.’ Here Is plenty of poverty and low 'stuff to dis¬ 
gust upon a superdciaL view^ imd, accordingly^ a cold 
spectator feels himself immediately disgusted and rc- 
l^Ued. I have seen many turn away lh>m it* not, being 
able to beas it* The same persons would, perhaps, have 
looked with great coinpliceiicy upon Feussin’s cele¬ 
brated picture of the " Plague at Athensf/ Bisease, 
^and death, an(l bewildering terror,in 4thenitmgarniztUfi^ 
iiTPC endurable and come, as the deHcate dailies erowsss 
it, * within limits of pleasurable sensation:' but 
the scenes of their own St. Giles’s, delineated by their 
own countryman, are too shocking to think o£ Yet if 
We could abst^et our mind from the fascinating Colours 
of the p)cture^\Vifd forget the coarse execution (in some 
respects) of the print, intended as it was to be a cheap 
pj^te* acccsMble to the poorer sort of people, ^ whose 
instrudfon it was done, 1 think we could have no liesi- 
tation in conferring the palm of superior genius upon 
Hogarth, comparing this work of his with Fdiuisin’s 
picture. There is more imagination in power 

which draws all things to one,—which makes things 
■jKnimatc and inanimate, beings with their attribuics, 

I I subjects ^and their accessaries, take one colour, and 
servq to one eliect# Everything in the print, to use 
a vulgar expression, tdls. ^very part is full of 
* strange images of death.' It is perfectly amazing and 
astounding to look at. Not only .the two prominent 
figur^;|;ihe woman and the half-dcmd man, which are 
ns teiriblo as anything which Michael Angelo ever 
drew, but everything else in the print contributes to 
bewnder and stupify,-^the very houses, as I heard a 
fHend of mine express it, tumbling all about in various 
direction^, drunk,—seem absolutely reeling from 

the effeot of that diabolical spirit of phrenzy which goes 
forth .over tlie whole composition. To show the poetical 
aiid^.^ii]most prophetical conception in the^ artist, one 
little circumstance may serve. Not content with the. 
dying and dead figures, which he has strewed in pro- 
ftision over Cte proper'Scene of the action, fieahows you 
what (of a kipdfed nature) is passing beyond it. Close 
by the sbeU 4 | in which, by the direction of the parish 
beadle^ a man is depc^ting his wife, is an old wall, 
which, paf^takuig ot the universal decay around it, is 
tumbling to piecteSv^ Through a gap in lids wall are 
seen three figures, which iqipear to m^e a part in some 
funeral procewion which is passing by on the other 
side of the wall^ oujt^tf the sphere of the composition. 
pWs jSxt^ng'of the intffiwsl^ beyond the bounds of 
^ the aul^ect could only have been conceived by a great 
gtmus. 

It is nnsebt Number, to give a 

dmit ootiee of Hogiurill^ Lii^-^to Kocompany his por> 
trsit^ mtd tooflhr a Aar remarks itpobthe two subjects 
’li'liNdtsre'bamwIeetedi m intisAtctory specimens of the 
[.riimendekMWsterefhbcem]^^ TfaeActsoflds 
riA ve rimit sMdge Aomb memoir io ft itwent number 

^^ imWished >y the Society 

th4 llMWm iff 

I was/^jboMSi* says Henfarth in bis Hemolni of 
himself, * in the city of London, November 10, 1697. 
My father’s pen, like that of many authors, did not 
ehablo, him to do more, than put me in a way of shifting 
for mysetfr As f had naturally a good eye, and a 
* At Ihs bib Mr. Mope's la CavenUiih Squnis. 
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fondnew for shewi «f »H fOrt* gam am iras roudi 4be«^id«d bf hU admiral ‘Hirlot’i, 

uoeommoa {timbre whei^ «i iafant; and PriDgrea%* k Boito of aix prints, cpmuionoSd in mv 

eonimoa Ur all ehiMtenrljWiii nMttarka^It in A» and puUKalpd; -^J^ novdty na well ue morn 

e^ljr acoem to a neighbooring pointer diw my otten-' of thin aeries of;'priBla''iirim for them extrsioMlinary' 
tfoa ftom pUy; and I was, at every possible oppuf- popularity ; utd their socceu encouraged Uoi^arih to 
tonity, employed in making dratrings. I pick^ dp undertake n einiUar history of the * R^c’a Progress,* 
an acquaintance of ^ same tarn, and soon leamt to. in eight prints, tidueh appealed, in 1795. The third, 
draw the al|riiabet with greatcorrectncss. My exercises and perfa^s riie most popular of these pictorial novels, 
when at school wcm more rmarkablefor the omaments * Marriage-kpla>Moiddk' was not engraved till 1745, 
which adorned them, than for the exercise itself. In The merits oftheoe prints were sufficiently intelligible 
the fomw I soon fonnd that blocldiealls with better to the publictheir onginality and boldnese of design, 
memories could, much eur^ass me; but for the latter 1 end the force and fleedom of their execution, won for 
wae pnrricularly distinguiafacd.’ them an extensive popularity and a rapid and continued 

Xo this aecount gf Hogarth's childhood we have sale. The Harlot’s KogreSawos the* most eminently 
only to add,'that his father, an enthusinstie and' suopeesfiri, from its novelty tatlwr than fotHn ita superior 
laborious scholar, who, Uke^mony of bis craft, owed excellence, lyeive hundred subecribem’ were 

little tot the fovour of fortune, consulted these indicor entered for it; it was dramatisted in several fimns; and 
tions of ta^t as well as his means wonl«f allow, 'and vh 'mhy note, in illustration of the di^rence of past and 
bound hia f}q appentice to a silver-piSte engraver! .^sent maimers, taat fan-mounts were engraved, con- 
Biit Hoga^ ispired after something higher than, taining miniature copies of the rix plates. The merits 
drawing ciphers end coats-of-anhs; and before the of 'tlie pictures were less obvious to the few w^ could 
expiration of bis indentures he bad made himself a nffittd to spend large sums on works of art; and )lu- 
good draughtsman, &nd obtained consijlsrnble khdw- garth, 'too proud to let them go for prices much below 
ledf^ qf poiouring. It was his ombf^fon to beednfo' me value which he pu^ uran them, waited for a long 
distinguished ns an artist; and not content with being time, add wetted in vain, for a purchaser. At last he 
the mere copier of other men’s productions, he bought, determine to commit them' to public sale; but instehd 
to combine the functions of the painter with, tifose of ..of the commim method of huction, he devised a new 
the engraver, and to gain the power of delineating his and complex plan, with tbe mteutioti of excludiug pic- 
own ideas, aud the fhiils of his acute observation. He ture-dealers, and obliging men of rank and wealth, who 
has himself explained the nature of his' views in a wished to purchase, to judge uid bid for themselves, 
passage which is worth attention:— ’ The scheme failed, as might have been expected. Nihe- 

‘Many reasons led me to wish that I could find the teen -of Hogarth’s principal' picturta produced only 
shorter path,—fix fiirms and characters in my jaind,— 4271.'7s,, not averaging 2^, 10». each. ITie Harlot's 
and instead of copying the lines, try to read l^e Jan- frogress was ptirchasbd by Mr, l^kford, at the rate of 
guage,and, if possibIe,^nd the grammar of the art fourteen guineas a picture; five of the series poriphy,? 
by bringing into one fitcus the various observations I in the fire at Fontiiill. 'The Rake’s Progress averaged 
had made, and then trying by my power on the can'vass twenty-Mtwo guineas n picture.^ it has passed into the 
how fur my plan enabled me to combine andvapply possession of Sh* John Soane, at the .advanced price 
them to practice. For this purpose I oonridctad.wW of five hundred and seventy gnineas. The same enii- 
various ways, and to what difFerent purposes, the nemt architect became the proprietor of the four pictures 
memory might be applied; and fell upon oiue most of an Klection, for the sum of 1782/. Marriage ft-lu- 
siiitable to my situation and idle disposition; laying it Mode was disposed of in a similar way in 1750; and on 
down first as an aximn, that he who could vy any the dagTof sale one biddm* appeared, who became master 
means acqu'te aud retain in his memory perfect ideas of.‘ the six pictures, togetlier with their frames, for 
ot the subjects he meant to draw, would' have as clear 115/. 10*. Mr. Angerstcin purchased them, in 1707, 
a knowledge of the figure as a man who can -write freely -fitr 1381/.-, and they now form a striking .feature in our 
hath of the twenty-five letters Of tbbralphabet and their National Gallery. 

infinite combinations.’ Acting on these principles, he Tlte satire of Hogaeth was not edtou of a pc.nional 
improved Tif constant*exercise his hataodtpowers of nature; but lie knew his own power, aitd he-tactaftmes 
observation and recollection. In bis rombles among exercised it. Two of his, prints, ’^Hta -^mee,’ pror 
the motley scenes of London he was ever on the watch- duced a memorable quarrel-rntwCen himseif on ouc side, 
for striking features or incidents; and notu trusting en- and^,Wilkes and Churchill on the oftiiBr, satire of 

tirely to memory, he was oceustomedi rwnen- any fiwe the prints of The Times, which were miblisH^ iu 1762, 
struck him ns peculiarly grotesque or expresuve, to was directed, nqit against Wilkes himself,-hnii.-poli- 
sketch it on his thumb>u^, to be treasurod up mi paper tical friends, Pitt and. Temple; nor is it. sa’^ita as to 
at his return home. ‘ . ' ' havereqaiTedWilke8,iRd«fohcebf hii»'da^y,|forcta- 

For some time after the expirationnf his approntii^ . Hate upon one with whom he had live^ iq and 

ship, Hogarth oontinued to practise the tvad^" to ^iendly intercourse. He did so, h^^eV, iin a number 
he was brod,-*-engravrag shop-bills, coatinif-arhjih foe North Briton, contaiidng not oi^ abuse of the 
figures upon trakards, &c. Soon he procured cmplo^' ^uttist, but unjust and injurious of his wife, 

ment in fimiishing .^atispieces and derigns for ^ 'Hogarth was deeply wwinded by this attack; he re- 
booksellers. . most rmnarkable of theta me thi ‘tortod by tbe:weU-1aNNVn'tMrtim of Wfifccs with the 
plates to an'editran of Hudibrao, publislnid in 1726.' cap of liberty, and lat'nfterwhrds reprosented Churcfaill 
Atwut 17M hn began; to seek emplo^ent as a poprodt as a bear.. The qnartal vies unwottay the talents either 
punter, Mosi'ta bu perfonaances were small'family of ftiepahitepor’poet. It is the more to be regretted, 
p^ures, coidniliii^ seMial* figures, which he caw. because its effects; as he bimtalf intimates, were inju- 
CwvmwtMm PjOMa,' vfnm> twelve to- fifteen inohta riousto Hofurth’s declining h^th. The summer of 
high. These .for- a . -foiM yriWi V*ty pcpulac, and. his 1764 he spent td Chiswick, and the five air and exerewe 
praefree was oottvaMble; ns m pocS' lMS' toW, His worked a Itart^ renovarion of Ws strength. Hie 
ute-Bice pmrmts aro &w.. - ; amendment, however, WaS but temporary; and he died 

In 17w, Hogarth wntnctotl a stolen iiiairring!S.^tb >Sttddenly, October 26, the day after his return to his 
toe only daughter oMbe onoe faddeiwbie Sfr Xiondon residence in Leicester-square. 

Thornhill, She fotluar, for some tito# Hogffrth haa lefte memcir of his own lif^ from whkdi 

table, r^ted atlast { Mfd the i«cont^wUe% U it stMb | we have quot^ wWeh ctmtolns pome curious and in < 
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feresting an^ infltni^ve matter ooneemin^r his own 
inodes and motives of thought and action. He wrote 
verses ooealdonalljr in a rough and familiar style, but 
not without some sparkles of his humorous turn. But 
his auMt remarkable performance is the ‘ Analysis of 
Beauty,’ composed with the view of fixing the prinei* 

eerpeotioe^e is the foundclbn of ^ that is boattl^ 
whetiM^dn natott or art. The 
contains IttiMh that is origittiil and vai^pi^ ^ 

From the time when the youi 
Jot down imwrnilry Mid, dll . 
the tnanjfins oims school ncidiMm--to the — 
in the progieee Of his HlMi^lilent yihmi 
to scratch npon efiver 
onward to the atiQ 1 
correspondence with l^ed 

in hh mind by pdtient vhdlnAt, he aliped real 
iiponliiB ^bi^b-neili'^ih nO these eevwml trf 

his edbeea^ as aa*^aieist, tiinn|[)di whai fnllfw xe- 
llectieh) not only upon human natme and hunptn soeiety, 
but iM^ the poBSibdity of >>>efchW (he dee^ JitH^ 
intcUlglltle to the ^ observer, most the 

great moral peiutir IfitVi yll^Wbre he copld pro¬ 
duce eiloh a pietnih U wn|^ 00}^! Take it 



coppjttv 

of M ameeptlona $ and thdhtiiSh dwnsta^n Ki^ re- 
transleijtoi Into the language ,hl wfiihh'^ mu^ pfit 
them hwre a million of leedaith may abate sodMBnngM 
of thdr fhroe and iTervmcy, iin<CnpoondCd by bimsdt,' 
But no dedwt in the tneidiauiinig process by which con- 
ceptlihwJilio Hogarth’S are «slk apparent to all % 
worl^ h detract ‘flliom their otiginiditv and 

truth. rudest cof^ most putrtafceto,n great degree' 
ofthenframoftheoriidnsltnodat, Tfm'AjKdtoisebU 

mentl^ofMhkdl 
truth whmh 
audibly as anytl 
The fSiies c^leif 
ofsixMctoree. The 
are tMon ft«n the u], 
of a tMPWmaa seeks an 
wealtiff }iondon citisen 

^fvas* TsaanaiMM wn 

1M HifMwjdei 
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The lady has passed the itight in her splendid 
mansion, amidst a crowd of visiters. She has snatched 
an hour or two of broken and feverish sleep, and has 
risen unrefiwdied to a late breakfast. The servants 
here been unable to repur the disorder of the previous 
night. It is noon; but the candles are still burning; 

mbme, i^d boohs of gainer and ovegldlbtcdC 
emblems ufDddmjghtriol,* It In acidim'ii 
the seitteM<mginr ptlumt cnifpynMmts bMmmi't 
si WJmt h innoceM veleiw^Co the pihhs 

a n^ter to «vih jMm m' 

Idleiieie in oKise who have no Clevsthig or USBNffirem- 
BhraHhits, and wiio embitter lififin the vain purSbt of 
fimt can only be,w«n as the sfl3icl|i honest 
.fhnstilimif 9lie husband has imnt his night finta hone— 
r how yeinly, how unwisely! The “ jaded 'debauchee''— 
Jhia dreas diapjrdered, hla features pale and (alien, hla 
whole attitude expressive of that withcr|pg satiety which 
dme drunk the dregs of what is called pkasuie end found 
bathing but poison in the enp—(ells a tale of the rum 
which ^overwhelmed thousands, and which will con¬ 
tinue to overedkefan, till all classes of men, the tiehest as 
well as the poorest, leant to seek for happiness in the 
tixeicise and the cultivation of the higher qualitiea of 
their nature—till (he restraints and the incentives of a 
truly morel and leligtous education shall have takm tbs 
place of the corrupting pi ocesaes by which we'ji| t|id 
away fi-om the knowledge of what we ore and sAedSm 
ought to be. Truly might thn unhappy matt 

representative of a class, tn the esqiUBitC woum of 
TO poet, . 

<* Ko laoK—no more—Oh nmr mors on mo *, 

1 TbsAsshnlMof thsiMnrtcaufalllilwdsw, ''' 
Which out of all the ttwely tSiliK* m tss 
" Xsiraetssawtiombosutihil aw new, h 

HnradinciirboiwasliksthebBgo'ihobsSi*' 

V Don JvaU, Cast^, 

M reshbspifiDeBS of this world ibr bito has pern^hed. 

>iPhMi|se has bTO ** Weighod in (he bsfamce and ^nd 
degrsdmion and misery wm bcjlhmiiw 
t^'cast their shadows befitre,” Neither 
huabskid' upr the careless wife can listen to the silent 
remonstrances^ of the old steward, who comes to (hem 
Witkp bnudlelof un(iaid bills in his baitd,andb flht. with 
only one lecelpt upon it. The uplifted hanit and care- 
Ipoijh'fsee of the fiuthtui servant disthietl^ pstiktUie min 
H 4 ^]Womihiug in debt and dishonour. The 
ttbutirodmffilTO^ is more sudden than hdbxpects, In 
- ifihefi)iwl^l0Ctitilgpilp(ure8,wesee(hat 

u^lgll^m^jMl^sudofoiixpIsasantvim 

lssa#MhNiMk4w iCom|^e llg ** 


diip—that almost only real IHendship—which maidta 
Buns a conuspondSPsCa o£ Castes and inclinations in two 
persons of dmerent sexes allied * fbr better or worse,” 
Mquirss no caeitemelits fiuin without. Ftonrthe momoit 
wbm they cease to qrojlathise as to the sources of hap- 
pinaasb cmne weariness^ and disgust, and hatred, and 
bU the bmid train of flls that bdong to domestic discord. 
BOm scene befiiid us reqidtes no development of the 
wtastiopbe to make ne undirataad its present wretdi- 


, I with atinltery, and mnnier, and wd- 
[’put fiwth Uh strengtii indhese jBtmres 
I min which tooxtilen piSaentH 
'' «1B. In the ^arlot'sPiW- 
the longer 
h iprilliid and miaery 
, this great 

'in low life, his object 
IU|waQ Ospreised it, 
gmit SNkd the vulgar 

Um mfinm not to see 
i only decides the form and cctourof mir evil 
doings. Crime is a leveller of all distinaions. 

This truth was never more forcibly exemplified than 
in the print which war have chosen to present as a 
contrast to that which we have just described. * The 
Cockpit’ is a scene in which men of all ranks aie repre¬ 
sented as engaged in one bnitaliicing species of viee— 
amusement we will not cell it. Here are a peer and a 
pickpocket, a French marquis and a chimney-sweep, 
a doctor and a horse-jockey, all busily engaged in the 
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cni«I excitement 8f n iioek-match. They arc one and 
all c<tiuilly ignotnnt, thoughtless, andd^mved, whether 
tliey we«QrJ^><wige or smock-frocks, or, exhibit their 
fa stealing a bank-note, or offering a bet. It 
is poimble that the progress of education may have 
4nven those wfio call themselves gentlemen from^such 
open exhibitions of pH»fligacy-; but the spirit thni for*- 
merly earried them to the dirty cock-pit still allures them 
to the gorgeous saloon. The sepulchre Is only wUteoeii. 
But at the time when Hogarth painted, men of i^k 
were to be conetently seen in suw disgraceful society. 
The figure in the centre of the piece is a portrait of a 
nobleman of Hogarth’s day, who, although he hod tlia 
misfortune to be totally blind, had the greatermlsfiirfcD^ 
to have his moral sense so dim as to place ids ehkn; 
gratification in excitements dt this gnwehng nature. 
On the left.of the picture is tut id4 A Ctipp^e with 
his crutch, deaf olroost biyond tlie yiower of compre- 
hensioh, for bis fhataret smpoair to give no signal of 
iiiidenitandittg thh words of the man who is baming to 
him dwtnigh his cat’trumpet. Nothing can be finer 
or trusit tl^im the satire conv^ed in the exhibition of 
them exptnples of human infirmity. Knowledge is shut 
out iiu these men iVorn two of her chief inlets,—'and yet 
they, cultivate not that calm reflection which, so pecu¬ 
liarly bcliHigs to tt)cir condition, but cling to base excite¬ 
ments, in the sjdrit of which they am even prednded from 
completely participating. The group around the blind 
peer is arranged veiy skdfully; and the fiices of the seve¬ 
ral characters ell cuiibit Uiat deep meaning for which 
Hogarth is so remarkable. Five of the men about the 
unfbrtunate dupe are clamorous for hint fo bet with 
them. The vacant expression of his counteuiUKX^ an^ 
the helplessness of bis whole attitude, bewildered as he 
is by BO many assailants, are expressed with surprising 
truth. At the moment of his embarrassment, the 
fellow next jfiw pit, on his left hand, 1$ purloining a 
note, The cautious villainy expressed in this man’s 
face is nnrivaUed. The posUboy, just above the thief, 
appwra-calling the blind mkn’s attention to the pilfer- 
ing.that is gimig fbrward,—but he is utterly insensible 
to etrery tlriim but the rage ftr betting which hag taken 

posscMwm orhim* 

The group on the right of the picture is as well 
defined m its principid action, as that of the centre. In 
his eagerness to see the match, a man has fallen forward 
against the edge of the pit.. '^ith the exception of the 
ronnd-fitced person, whom h*‘ has crushed, nobody te 
moved by the uproar. The peer .in his star and spec¬ 
tacles is es much absorbed by. the battle as if he had 
not a particle of dignity to be rttfRed by all this shoul- 
dsjjag and elbowingthe despair of the man in the 
rigmt comer, and the, deep abstraction ..of the other 
gaa)p||ter, next the ^ntleman who has lost his periwig, 
auit"l^ly marked. In the third group on the left, 
aao be more characterislie of such scenes than 
MSB of the countryman who stakes bis omwn, 
^uess-like gravity of the old fellow with a .cock 
mud the sedatencss of his neighbour who is, 
the wagers. The people In the Iwer tier 
epg^d in nuridng heth o^r wuensdllng. 
seething to Jipih the bate ^s ^ ^ir 
by Ihkaat, tpat they have dbsed a bet,'; 
irgMite 0^1^ Ipkdare will be undarsti^ 
/particular dsteription. We cannot,HwSjf^ 
ocet^ oudt to .po^Bit out the extrimrdiuarjr- skill-vrah 
Hogarth4ta tois, tain othe> of his performaaoei, 
’opi||w|m to litdicali some acceasaiy of the Scene by 
'teftmte tonidies Wlt^ genius Onlycah con- 
The ehi^ow du thepit is that of a man. These 
Boeaes take .place by iMpp^Ught; and . reflected from 
the laStp Is the shaihnr Of. a gambler, who.has been 
ausjtendM firom’the. ceiling in a Basket, for the crime 
ofi^nmldl^foodliiBsteklBt J)egr»decliuiheis,tba 
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pawnon clings to hint oven ip ^ punishment: he is of¬ 
fering bis watch as another sti^'. , 

The ^Cock-pit’ is one-,of those pictures in which 
Ilpgarth exhibits vice in its-mote ludicrous attitudes— 
a thing to be dispised ns well as abhorred. As we acl- 
vance in our plan, we shall haVe to point out his won¬ 
derful power of pahftiiig the moravtenftda.'^inres of 
crime—^the deep tragedy of guilt uterattmOd.'by tHo 
lighter touches of* the satirist. Yotarep Id ^tetse ter¬ 
rible ditmUys ^ a fhllen and degraded natuireri^iiMb .Is 
alws^Bs^athfng which carries us hack to tbs gimtiin 
tenings of humanity, and makes us still clingw^'ljpity 
to our species. Mr. Lamb has beautifiilly diirasDea 
this' merit of the painter—wliicl|,is indeed ebminoii to 
all great aftiets, whether they employ fines Or words aa 
the vehicles of their thoughts. Pctxietaal instances of 
(his power ^cur in Shakspeare; and In Cniblm, who 
|,may be considpred a painter of mime find sbflbring in 
(he same walk and in the best spirit of Hc^orth, there 
arc con8tnnt>exampIes of tenderness and natural affec¬ 
tion coming to relieve thesenseof disgust imd loathing. 
Mr, Lamti^eaye:— 

“ If an .hhsg|n of maternal Imre be required, where 
shall we find a inibfimer view of it than in that aged 
woman in * Industry and Idleneu* (Plate I.), who is 
clinging with tlie fondness of hoM not quite extin-^ 
guished to her brutal, vice-hardened child, whom she is 
accompanying to the ship which is to bear him away 
from his native soil, of which he has been judged UA*4 
worthy; in whose shocking face every trace of thei 
human countenance seems obliterated, and a bra(e 
Imast’s to be left instead,—shocking and repulsive to 
all but bar who watched over it in its cradle before it 
was»Bo sadly altered, and icels it must belong to her 
while a pulse by the vindictiveBaws of his country shall 
be suffered to continue to beat in it? • • • With 
the exception of some of the plates of the * Harlot's 
Progress,’ which are harder in their character than any 
of the rest of his productions, (the ' Stages of Cruelty ’ 
I omit os mere worthless caricatures, foreign to his 
general habits—the offspring of his fancy in some way-i 
word humour,) there is scarce one of bis pieces where 
vice is most strongly satirized, in which some figure is 
not introduced upon which the moral eye may rest 
satisfied; a face that indicates goodness, or, perhaps, 
mere good-humouredness and carelessness of mind 
(negation of evil) only, yet enough to give a relaxation 
to the growing train of satire, and keep the general air 
from taintidg.” * *** 

• It has been urged, however, that many of Hogarth's 
works were of a nature merely to entertain, “ to shake 
the sides,” and not to attempt the heart,” as was ob¬ 
jected to faim by Barry, tiie celebrated painter. This 
nas been mei so edmirably by Mr. C. Lamb, that we 
cannot reftam ftnte giving his triumphant refutation< 

** There remains a very numerous class of his per- 
fimnances, the object of which mast be confessed to be 
pfiocinolly oemic. But In. a^ of ftiem ndfi be found 
sonmftiteg to disUngalsh them ftom the droll produc- 
Uomi of Bunbttiy ap.S others. They have this differ- 
that we. do t^t^Ungh at, hat ate 4ed into long 
.trmha ef (eftteftaa' % them. In thie ri'Spect they 
r si amb le t|^.,^lia 3 taateni of Chauate'a ^ Pilgrims,’ which 
hatoVetoolol'df hfimpw In thtsn anongb to designate 
ttmm for the most part as comic, butkonr stroiigsst 
foaling sliU is wonder &t the comprehensiveness of 
genius wtech could crowd, as poet and punter have 
done,-into one small canvass, so many diverse yet co¬ 
operating matcriids. 

“ The faces of Hogarth have not a mere momentary 
interest, a|} in caricatures, or those grotesque phy¬ 
siognomies which we sometimes catch a glance of in 
the str^s, and, struck aith their whimsicality, wish for 
a pencil and the power to sketch them ddwn, and for^ 
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gel them agoiii ee raphliy« iMit Ihey an -penntinattt 
abiding ideus; not the’eporte of N«tnre, but her 
necessary etemaTcliUMM. ffe ftel that we cannot part 
•with any of them, lest is link abottld be broken. 

“ 11 is worthy of obeervatlon, that he has seldom drawh 
n mean «r insigntAcant counteniuice. Hogarth's mind 
was eminently refleotive; and, ea It has been well ob* 
serN'^ of Slukspea're, that he has transfused his <iwn 
{wctical oharaeter Ihtu the persons oA his drama (lliey 
are all more w less poet»)t Hogarth has impressed a 
t/Uhkmg ehofooier upon the persons of* his canvajm. 
This remark must not be t|ken universally. The exqA- 
site idittfism of the little genUeman in the bag and 
sword, beating bis drum, in the print of the ‘ Enraged 
Musician,' would,.of iAelf, rise up against scssweepiiig 
all assertion. But I think i* will be tbund to be true 
of ilie.get^lity ot' his ooptitenauces. The kuife- 
grinder anU ifew At;d*^}da>'er ^ the plat} just men¬ 
tioned, may Hierve as instances inatoad ora thousand. 
They have IBtense thinking fkces, though the purpose 
to which th» ateeubservient by no means required it; 
but, indeed, It seems us if it was painAil to Hogarth to 
contemplate-mere vBcenty or insigniAcance:'' . . 

“ This reAection of the artist's own ittAweet from the 
faces of his charactera, fsoiie reason why tile works of 
llogartii, so mueh more than those of any other artist, 
are objects of mwlitation. Our iiilellect.ual natures love 
the mirror which gives them back their own likenesses. 
The mental eye will not bend long with delight on va- 
cancy. 

“ Another line of eternal separation betweeti Hogarth 
and tlie common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, 
wit ii wliom he is often confounded, is the sense o^bcauly 
which, in the ndst untnromising subjects, seems itq^er 
wholly to have deserted hi|n. * • • To tiiis may be added 
tlie frequent introduction of children (which Hogarth ' 
seems to have taken a particular deliglit in) into his 
pieces. They have a siu^ilar effect in giving tranquil¬ 
lity and a portion of their own innocence to the sabjecl. 
The baby riding in its motiier's lap in the ' March to 
Finchley,’ (its caraless innocent ibce placed directly 
beliind tlie iutrigniitg time-furrowed countenance of the 
treason-plotting French priest,) perfealy sobem- the 
wliole of tlut tninultuous scene. The . boy, moreover, 
winding up his.top with such unjiretending insensibi¬ 
lity ill (he plate of the 'Harlot’s Funeral’ (tha only 
thing ill that assembly that is not'a liypacrite) quiets 
and soothes the mind that has been disturbed at the 
sight of so mach depraved man and woman kind. * * * 

“ 111 the * Election EnterUdninent ’ {whitdi pnrh'aps as 
far exceeds the more known and celebrated * hlarch to 
Finchley ’ as the best cmnedy exceeds the^ liest &rce 
that over was writteq) let a person look till hp ^ ^tn- 
rated, and when he has done .wondering, at tlw .inymative- 
ncss of genius which could bring so impy ohatmders— 
more than thirty distinct classes of face^into a. room, 
ami set them down at table together, or oth^iwise. 
dispose them abobt in. so natural a manher, engage 
liiem ill so iMan;^ easy sell and occupations, yet all par¬ 
taking of the spirit of the occasion which brought them, 
together, so tbat.we ieel thaf nothing buj pn dection 
time could have, gasembted tbem; bavjbig no -cei^ral 
figure or nriiid|iii^ gi(W|l,'---ibr the hero the ptooe, 
the candidate, ti |ttO|n«v wt aside tk the IliietUiig^ln- 
distinctioii of tte deyr-WKie miAit lookforbitn tofthd 
him,—nothing .iii, di^ 4be «eye ftom perising ftoro 
part to part, pert is n^e ins^ life, i 

—for liere alrif HO iWnhiiMi-lMrikllO 
to All up the seem like ribqfshcbilmi^ 
persona: when he shall have done wondering at all 
these faces so strongly charactered, yet Anished with 
the accuracy of the ftnest nUniature; irhen tm shulI 
have done admiring'the numberleu appendages of the 
scene, those gratuitous doles which nw genioa fiiioi^ 


into the heap when it has already done gnongh, the 
over iheMttfe which H delights in giving, os if it fe|t 
its stores were exhOnstleSs; the dumb rhetoric of the 
scenery ,—for tables and chalyii, and joint stouls in 
Hogarth are living and significant things; the witti- 
chims that are expressed % words, (all nrlists but 
Hogarth heve Atilcd when they have endeavoured to 
combine two mediums dfejipr^rion, and have introduced 
words into their plotures,) and the unwritten, number¬ 
less little allusive pleasantries that are scilttered al^ut; 
the work that is going on in the scene and. beyond it, 
as is made visible to the ' eye of mind ’ by the mob 
which chokes up the door-way, and the swora that lias 
.forced an entrance before its master^ when bp shall 
have suAlciontly admired (his wealth of geiihni, let him 
fairly say what is the resu/i left on hiS mind? Is it an 
impression of the vUeness and worthlesisiicss of his 
,species? or is not the general feeling which renwiiM, 
after the Individual Aices have ceased to act iciisibly on 
the miikl, a Mndljr one in favour of his species f Was 
not the.general air of the scene wholesome? did ft do 
the heart hurt to be among it? Something of a riotous 
spirit to be sure i|. there, some worldly-mindedness iu 
some of fhe Aices^ a Pocldingtonian sinoothbeks which 
docs not prdtoise any su|ierftuoii8 degree of sincerity in 
the Ane gantleiaan who baa been the occasion of caAing 
so muoh good ccunpany together ; but is not the general 
cast of expression In fhe Aiees of the good sort ? mi;thiw 
not seem Cut opt of the goad idd roed-—subsUmtial 
English Itotihsty? would one four treachery among 
characters of ineir expressipn? or shall we coll then 
honest mirth and seldom-reluming relaxation by (he 
hard hapws of vice and proAigacy ? That poor country 
I fflIow -tM is grasping his staff, (which; from the diffi¬ 
culty of feeling themselves at home which poor men 
experience at a feast, he has never parted with since ho 
came into the room,) and ie enjoying, witlua relfoh that 
seems to At all the capacities of bis soul, the slender 
joke Which that Aicetious wag his neighbour h prac¬ 
tising upon the gouty gentlhman, whose eyes tl^ effort 
to suppress pain has made as round as rings,~^does it 
^ shock the * dignity of hnman nature ’ to look at that 
t man, adit to i^ympathiise with him in the seldom-heatd 
joke which has unbent his care-wom, hard-working 
visage, and drawn uon smiles from it? or tluit fu^ 
hearted cobbler, who is honouring with the gensp of 
an honest Ast (he unused palm of that toHHijred pa- 
trieian whom the licence of the time hns eeoted next hhn ? 

** I can see nothiug ‘dangerous* in. the -eonitomplw- 
tion of such scenes as this, or tba. f j^nrtig^ Musleian,’ 
or the ‘ Southwark Fair,’ or tw«bi^ Wtbtil. plwuWnt 
prints which come crowding in .QpioA.-.^my ..|4lwle(^^ 
In which (be restless activities, ih* and 

humours, the blameless peeulinritise' off .they 
deserve to be called, rather thaw their- Vil^ nMAiUies,' 
are held up in a htu^ndihl pwfetwTiitti'; kilter 
is not of a dangerous or sodbhwideWmr ‘l^re 

is the pc^ying pneer of a AsnnOm wMidi emdmies and 
IdUsfove, and tlwre is tho-«niii9t% ls^ a man 

wliich implies and dmridhes'it. .'yflui boArt Was ever 
mode the hnatt iU (he rim- 

|diri(ickof;Sir'l|iiM.|@ii(||^ where a 

sense <ff (ha riilifmKM»j«iNb4^ kindlea wnd is kindled 
by o pm»eptioa . 'iff IjOiot tiimattoous 

I harmony efsingcra who me rimrlng oni (he worde ‘The 
worid «W| bdW, JMlWrian ftooiie,* ftom the opera 
iff III ttird of (he eeHea, called 

* SWur HMs t wwm the quick eye tff Ho- 

gaith _Wimd.1wm ih«M Ike very hs&acy of the 

rage for sftdrea oratorios in this country, while ‘ Music 
yet was young;' when we have done smiling at the 
deafening distortiom which these tearers of devotion to 
rage and Matters, Un^ takers of heaven by storm, m 
! theb boisteroua mimiciy of*the occupation of angels, 
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arc making^>-what idiWndly imprecslon is left behin, 
or what mofe of harsh or contemptuous feeling, than 
when we quietly leave Uncle Toby and Mr, Shandy 
riding their hoblqr-horBes 

ceiled lonff^backed sign-painter^ that with all the mj- 
epplause of a Jlaphael or Corregio (the twist of body 
vwcli his conceit has tlirown him into has something m 
the. Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the picture of 
a bottle which he is drawing from aji actual Iwttlc that : 
hangs beside him, in the print of * Beer Street, while 
we smile at the enormity of tlic self-d«lusion, can we 
help loving the good-humour and self-complacency of, 
the fellow? would we willingly him from his 

dream? • j - 

I 'say not that all the ridieuhms suRjecU pf 
garth have necesaiuriTy 8omethi^4n>thi^.t0 


like tham: some are indifitoent to ua ; some in their 
natures repulsive, and only made interesting by the 
wonderful skill and truth nature in the painter; but 
I eoi^tatid ttet most of them, that sprinkling 

di jW beiter nature which, li^ holy water, chases 
away and disperses the contagion of the bai^. They 
have this in thm besides, thaj they bring us ac¬ 
quainted with the every-day human fiioe;^they give us 
skill to detect those gradations of sense and virti^e 
which escape the [careless or fastidious observer in the 
countenances^ of the world abnut us, and prevent that 
dtogust at common life, that UMim ^idiaharum 
JoTtnaruim which an unrestricted passion for ideal forms 
I and beauties is in danger of producing* In this, as in 
many;otlier things, they are analogous to the best 
novels of Smollett or Piling.” , , i 
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The metropolis oMreland is celebrated for the beauty state that it-may lost for some ages. Not only the 
of its public*k)nildinga; and the Bank, the College, the cathedral itself has been renovated e;tternally and in 
Four Courts, the Custom-House, the Stamp-Oliice, the the interior, and the parts of it which were partially or 
Post-Office, the Royal fixchange, the new Catholic wholly in ruins restored, but many surrounding old 
church ol St. Mary’s, and other edifices, well sustain its buildings, by which it used to be kicumbered and dis¬ 
claim to be accounted one of the finest cities in the figured, have been cleared away. r 

United Kingdom. The architectural ornaments, how- According to the measurements given in Warburton 
ever, of which it has most reason to be proud are aln^st and Walsh’s * History of Dublin,’ this cathedral is 800 
all modern. Of ancient (lodiic magnificence, of which feet long and 80 feet in breadth. The transept is 15T 
England has so much to show, there are few remains feet from north to soutii ; but neither of the two por- 
eitlier here or anywhere else in Ireland, St. Patrick’s tions which extend beyond the nave forms a part of the 
Cathedral is, we believe, the most reniarkablc structure cathedral, that to the south ^eing the Chapter House, 
in the Gothic style now to be found in the country. and that to the north the parish church of 8t. Nicholas. 

Dublin possesses two cathedrals, of which that dedi- The latter was in ruins before the recent reparation.* 
cated to the Holy Trinity, and commonly called Christ’s For the purpose of enlarging the choir, also, which 
Church, enjoys the priority in point of dignity. It is appears to have been originally only 60 feet long, the 
a very old building, and is now in a state of extreme central portion of the transept has been taken in from 
decay. Both the Cathedral of Christ’s Church and the nave, making the length of the choir now 90 feet, 
that of St. Patrick stand on the south side of the ^'o the east ofthe ohoir is the Chapel of the^Virgin, the 
ri\er Liffey, in the south-west cpiarter of the city, wliich length of w^ich is 55 feet. The nave is stSted, by the 

is the most ancient part of it. Christ’s Church is authority leferred to above, to be 130 feet in length: 

nearest the river, and St. Patrick’s stands directly south but these mimbers leave part of the 800 feet given as 
from it. The situation of the latter is very low, and it the entire length of the church unaccounted for. The 
is not a great many years since not only the floor of account, also, of the width of the several divisions 
the cathedral, which is sunk six or seven feet below the 'of the nave does not seem to correspond with the 
surrounding streets, used occasionally to be inundated, statement of Us entire width already quoted. The 
but even outside the walks the water sometimes stood central (xirtion is said to be 30 feet, and each of the 
so high that boats actually plied on it. Draining and two side aisles 14 feet wide. The aisles are separated 
otlier improvements have now, itowever, put an end to from the centre by rows of octagonal pillars, each of 

these inconvenient visitations. ' which is 5 feet in diameter, and 10 feet high. The 

The site appears to have owed its first reputation for height of the tower and spire together is 223 feel; of 
sanctity to a well, long known by the name of the patron which 120 feet is the height from tlie ground to the 
saint of Ireland. A church dedicated to St. Patrick is base of the spire. 

said to have been built on the site which the cathedrar The ittierior of the cathedral has not much architoc- 
now occupies, BO early as the middle of the fifth century; tural licauty to boast of; but ^he womlcii roof of the 
—but there probably was little church building in nave, which is lofty, presents a somewhat fanciful dc- 
Ireland till some centuries after this date. There is no sign, and the arch, spanning the original entrance to 
reason to dount, however, tliat there was a cimrch here tlie choir, has been much athnired. The roof of the 
when Archbishop John Comyn conceived the plan of choir, also, is handsome. It was originally of stone, but 
erecting the present more e}Aensive building about the &n imitation in stucco has been substituted, tlic weight 
close of the twelfth centuiy. The new church of St. of the stone having been thought loo great for the 
Patrick was at first only a collegiate church; it was strength of the walls. With these exceptions, the chict 
not till the episcopacy of Henry de Lonudres ^hat is, ornaments of the church consist of monuments and other 
of London), who was consecrated archbishop in 1218, accessories. The choir presents a striking appearance, 
that it was made a cathedral, and united,” John ornamented as it is with the banners of the Knights ot 
Alan, who was archbishop in the time of Henry VIJI., St. Patrick, wliich are suspended over the stalls appto- 
with the Cathedra] ofthe Holy Trinity, saving to the priated to the several meuibens of the order. The in- 
other church the )irerogative of honour^.” stallation of the knights takes place in this cathedral ; 

This, however, was, properly speaking, only the pr^- and the bimners, helmets, and swords of'tUc deceased 
deceasor of the present building. On the fith of April, knights are preserved in tho Chapter House. In the 
1862, the church which had been erected by Archbishop Clwpter House is also to be seen the skull of the great 
Comyn was burned lo the ground, the blame of which Duke of Schoiiiberg, who was killed at the battle of 
is thrown upon the negligence of John the sexUm. In the Boynu, by a shot, as is generally supposed, acfi- 
1864 the restoratu# of the edifice w^as begun by dentally fired from his own side. In many of ilie 
Thouuui Minot, the then archbishop; and the work accounts of the battle it is stated that the ball ptisscd 
WM prabably completed before the end of the fourteenth through his neck ; but it appears to have entered the 
century. Minot is known to have laid, in the year head above the right eye. Among the monument.s in 
1870, llie foundation of the present tower, which rises the choir, by far the most conspicuous is that erected 
over tli6 Ipterseciion of the nave and transept, and to in 1631 in honour of Richard,* the first Earl of Cork, 
have ||v|nI to finish it according to the original design, end his countess, upon ilhicb are sculptured these noble 
The I(ptl8 by which it is ornamented was only added persons, and no less than four^n other individuals 
about tho middle of the last century. Archbishop of their family. The display is a ve^ gaudy one, 
Minot ewumemorated liis pious work by assuming on decorations in wood, painted and gilt, hciqg intermixed 
his Md tbf wnewhat strange device of a bishop holding with the stone. This singular testimonial^ erected while 
in his btno ^ uhurch steeple. the carl was yet alive, is ^id to have be^n placed origi- 

Both timn und the hand of man had grievously de* nally behind the communion-table, from which situation 
faced the origin^ ih^lures of St. Patrick's Cathedral, it was removed to the south side of the choir, where it 
and the building appeardtl'to be hastening to ruin, when, now stands, by order of U^e Earl of Strafford, an exertion 
fpurt^n or fifteen years ago^rinclpnliy through the of authority which the Earl of Cork avenged by a 
exertions of the lafo Dr. Keatmg, the de&, the funds course of determined hostility to the government of 
^re obtained for a thorough reparation of it, which has Strafford, and finally by presenting himself as one of 
since been executed. It has now been put into such a the witnesses against that unfortunate nobleman on the 
♦ See •Hieiory. of Dublin/ by Wifrburton, Whilelaw, and which ended in his destruction. Bat the most 

Wabb, 2 vob.; 4tu.; ISIS. • iuterestiiig mouumeatal record in St, Patrick’s Cuthe«> 
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dral is a marble slab affixed to one of the pillars in the 
nave of the ehureh over the remains of Swift, its illus¬ 
trious clean. He held this di^riirty from 1713 till lu» 
death, on the 19th of October, 1745, The short Lat|p 
inscription, written himself, contains a keen expres¬ 
sion of n^at he probably intended to be taken for a lofty 
scorn of human folly and vice, but which was really in 
^reat part merely a misanthropic impatience generated 
by disappointed amftition: Here, it is said, rests his body, 
“ ubi sasva indignatio ulterius cor laccrare iiociuit,'’— 
where bitter indignation can tear his hearCno more. His 
bust, which is said to be a good likeness, is placed over 
the tablet. On the next pillar hangs a similar plain 
memorial of the unfortunate Mrs. Hester Johnson, better 
known as Stella. She is described as having been a 
person of extraordinary endcftvments and accom])lish- 
ments of body, mind, and behaviour, justly admired 
and respected by all who knew licr, on account of her 
many eminent virtues, as well as for her great natural 
and acquired perfections.’’ Mrs. Johnson •died in her 
forty-sixth year, on the 27th of January, I72S; but 
this inscription was not placed over her grave till 
some time after the death of Swift. Another tablet, in 
one of the corners of the nave, is also interesting from 
its connexion with this celebrated writer. It is one 
placed by him over the remains of a favourite servant— 
Alexander M‘Gce, who is stated to have died on the 
24th of March, 1722, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age. 

As in several other of the Dublin churches,—the 
College Chapel, the Castle Chapel, and the Catliwlral 
of Christ’s (.’hnrch,—the musical part of the church 
service is performed in this cathedral in a styl^ of ex- 
traordinarj' magnificence. The organ is one of ^he 
finest in this country, afid was tlie gift of the Second 
Duke of Ormond, the ship which was conveying it from 
Rotterdam, where it had been built by the elder Smith, 
having fallen into the hands of his Grace, in 1702, after 
an attack on Vigo in Spain, for one of the churches in 
which city it was intended. 


SPIDERS. 

The unamiable character of this insect, its unsightly 
appearance, and tlie zeal with which good housewives 
wage war against it, concur in preventing that general 
acquaintance with its habits, which its frequent occur¬ 
rence and tlorjiestic and sedentary mode of life render 
of such easy attrihiment. The followiu*? account, 
though it adds nothing to the stock of existing infor¬ 
mation on the subject, afibrds details which to some of 
our readers will ])e new and interesting. 

The characteristics of the whole class (Arr/zicfr), 
of which the species are many, may be thus stated. 
All spiders differ essentially in their internal structure 
from insects proper, and tlieir external form is very 
peculiar. The feet are always eight In number, instead 
of six, as ill insects, terjninated by a moveable hook; 
the eyes are eight, or, though very rarely, six. The 
eight eyes of spiders are immovable, and of a structure 
different from those of insects. As each consists of only 
one lens, it is deprived of the pow^er of multiplying 
objects, and* from its immobility, it can only perceive 
those which Efre placed immediately before it. The 
distribution of* the eyes differs greatly in different 
species; but they are always efisposed in such a manner 
as, with their number, to meet the deficiencies indicated, 
affording a beautifiil instance ofehose **compensations” 
to which the attention of the student of nature is con¬ 
tinually drawn. Spiders do not undergo metamor¬ 
phoses ; and all envelope their eggs hi cocoons of silk, 
varying in forvi and texture in the different species. 

The process by which the web of the spider is woven 
is always open to observation. There are five spin¬ 


nerets or teats near the extremity of 4hc aMomen, the 
apertures of which the insect can contract o* enlarge at 
will. , These apertures communicate by a tube with four 
reservoirs containing the gluey substance of which the 
thread is spun. * 



[Garden Spidei (Bpdra Duidema), hinipended bjr a thrfad procatfdin^ from ita 
Dpiniiurrt.J 

When the common liouse-spidor purposes to form n 
wel), she generally chooses a place where there is a 
cavity, such as the corner of a room, as well to faei- 
lil.ate her escape in time of danger as ftir the advantage 
afforded of more complete inclosiire. Having chosen 
tf situation, .she fixes one end of her thread to the wall, 
by applying her spinneret, and then passes to the other 
side, the thread following her as she recedes. Alter 
fixing the other end of the thread to the oj)posilc wall, 
she returns, and thus passes to and IVo until us many 
parallel threads have been made as she considers neces¬ 
sary, when she begins to cross them by other parallel 
threads. Thus are formed the toils or snares de.signed 
to entangle flics and other small inst»cts. Rut, liesides 
this lar^e w^eb, she generally weaves a small cell fiir 
herself, where she lies quiet and coucciilcd waiting for 
her prey. Tliis cell is sometimes in the centre of the 
web, but when not so, a connexion is cstabli^thed by 
means of tlirends, w hich not only inform her, by (he 
agitation communicated to the cell, when anything 
touches the web, hut enables her to pass quickly in order 
to secure the captive .struggling in her toils. 
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There arp othfer methods of weavinpr peculiap to 
#)iftereiit species of spiders, but which our limits will 
not allow UR to enumerate. The second cut in j). 181, 
exhibits the geometric net of the p;'Qrden-spidcr. 

Several species of spiders construct a cylindrical web 
under the grojind, witli a lid connected by a sort of 
hmfi|;e, which the inhabitant of the cell can open and 
shut at pleasure. In the volume of ‘ Insect Architec¬ 
ture ’ will be found some verj' ouritwis details of these 
contrivances of mason-spiders*. The following offers 
an example of these wonderful exertions of instinct:— 

“ Another mason-spider ( My gale cteinenlaria, Latr.), 
found in the south of France, usually selects for her 
nest a place bare' of grass, sloping in such a manner as 
to carry olF the water, and of a firm soil, without rocks 
or small stones. She digs a gallery a foot or two in 



[Nest of the Mft-ton-Spitler.] 

A. Ttfii ne.nt sliiit* B. The nest opon.^ C. The upider, mj/gtile camenfariitt 

J>. The eyes mnirniHed. K»F. i’urtii uf thu fuot ami olaw magnifteu. 

depth, and of a diameter (equal throujrhoiit^^ sulli- 
cieiit to admit of her easily passing;. Slie lines thi.s 
wilh a tapestry of silk, g’lued to the walls. The door, 
which is circular, is constructed of many layers of 
earth kneaded, and bound tog;etlier with silk. Ex¬ 
ternally it is flat and roii«[h, correspondinn* to the 
earth around the entrance, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of concealineiit: on the inside it is convex, and taiies- 
triod thickly wilh a web of fine silk. Tlie threads 
of this door-tapestry are prolonged, and stronn-ly at¬ 
tached to the upper side of the entrance, forming an 
cNcellent hinge, which, when pushed open by the 
spider, shiils again tby its own weight, without the aid 
of s))[^g hinge.s. When the spider is at home, and 
her door forcibly opened by an intruder, she pulls it 
strongly inwards, and even when half-opened often 
snateheH it out of the hand ; but when she is foiled in 
this, she retreats to the bottom of her den as her last 
resource ” 

Some spiders are aquatic, and spin a cup-like web, 
wlitcli answers the purpose of a diving-bell, under 
which they disengage the air they bring down from the 
surface, and ]Jass llieir livei-’ feeding on aquatjc insects. 
Some spin Bo web, but take their prey by running; 
others, by approaching quietly till within a certain dis¬ 
tance, when they suddetjly spring upon their prey. 

The means which sjddeis employ in tiiiiisporling 
themselves from one place to another not a little 
cnnoiis. When the insect is iiicUacd to change its 
Pitnation, it hangs itself pcrpendienlorly by n tliroud, 
aiirl, turning its head towards the wiml, sI|oo(h out 
others from behind, which arc waffed about by (he air, 
• • See pugc .'-'(ilk &c. 


until they ftsten on treeti, walls, nml other bodies. 
When the spider finds that the threads have attached 
themselves, which it ascertains by pulling them in with 
it() feet, it uses them as a bridge to pass to the place 
where they are fixed. Such threads arc frequently seen 
running, parallel to the horizon, from one wail to an¬ 
other in a house, from one tree to another in a field, 
and even from wall to wall across gardens of consider¬ 
able extent. That spiders had the means of floating 
through the air appears to have been first ascertained 
by Hr. Lister and Hr. llulse towards the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. After the insect has, in the 
manner just described, thrown out one or more thieads 
to the length of several fathoms, it snaps that from 
which it hsiiig, and then floats away with the wind , and 
although, of course, it cunbot proceed against the wind, 
it seems to hjive some control over its own course, using 
,its feet in tin; way of oars to steer, and^perhaps, in 
some measure, to row. Many theories hti\e been at¬ 
tempted f(u«- the explanation of this plicnomenon; 
amongst others that it depends upon the electrical state 
of the atmovphore. 

The hciglit to which (liey can attain is very sur¬ 
prising. in a letter to Mr. Ray, Hr. Lister mcntioiis 
that, ni October, 1670, he obscr\ed the air to be very 
full of these webs, and immediately ascended to the top 
of the highest steeple of York Minster, and could there 
observe them still very high above him. Autumn is 
the principal season for these aerial voyages, though 
they are occasionally undertaken at other times in clear 
and calm weather. As these floating webs are, like 
those ill the lower regions, freipiently garnished with 
legs, wipgs, and other marks ot slaiig’hter, it is con¬ 
duced that the spiders euplurc gnats and other insects 
j in their passage. In all stages of their existence, 
spiders prey with the most savage ferocity on all inwets 
they can overcome, and also upon one another. iSpiders 
seize and kill their prey with a pair of sharp, crooked 
claws, or forceps, placed in the love part oi the liead. 
They can open or extend these pincers as occasions 
require; and, when undisturbed, they suffer thein to lie 
one upon another. It is alTiriiied tliat tlie spicier injects 
a poi.sonous juice into the wound it makes. I hey cast 
their skins once a->ear, and tliey perform this operation 
by suspending thei.iscKes in some corner, and cicoping 
out of their case. These skins are tound in the webs 
dry and transparent, with the legs attached to them. 

It shoulil lie obi^ervcd that the a^iertures in the 
spinnerets 'of the .spider, from \Vhich the ViScid matter 
which forms the web is emitted, are exceedingly lui- 
mcrous. M. Rfeaumur often counted 70 or SO in a 
single teat by means of a microscope, and could per¬ 
ceive that there were infinitely more than he could 
enumerate. It is computed that there arc abciut 1000 
apertures in each teat, and, as there ore five teats, cacli 
thread of the spider consists of 5000 separate fibres, 
which arc united at a very minute distance from the 
teats. • 



[Spinfipri'I.H f»f r. .Spulfr mn^rifiod to show Ihc Spinnoriili*».) 

T<j give an itlca of the wonaerfui tenuity of the 
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thread of the full-grown insect, it has been computed 
that an ordinary 4iuman hair is as large as 10,000. But 
this is not— 

The spider's most attenuated thread ^ 

for the y^ung begin to spin as soon as they leave the 
egg ; and how line |nust the thread be which is drawn 
from the minute apertures in the teats of insects whose 
whole bulk docs luft equal that of a jingle teat of tlie 
mother! Leeuwenhoek calculates that, when the young 
spiders first begin to spin, 400 of them tire not larger 
than one of full growth ; we may therefore presume, on 
the data of the preceding computation, that 4,000,000 of 
such threads do not exceed in bulk a single human 
hair. 

About the beginning of tlie last century, M. Bon, of 
Languedoc, having observed that a short-legged species 
of garden-spider enclosed its eggs in bags Composed of 
threads of much thicker and stronger texture than those 
which foniiPlhe web, was led to think that they might 
be inamifactured into a kind of silk. On "making the 
experiment, he found that the threads could not be 
wound oir, and he therefore liad them carded with 
unusually fine cards. A silky substance of an ash 
colour was thus obtutned that was easily spun into fine 
and strong threads, which M. Bon caused to be ma¬ 
nufactured into gloves and hose, and found that llirce 
ounces of this material would make a pair of stockings 
for a large man whose common silk stockings weighed 
between seven and eight ounces. The result of M. 
Boifs experiment, and the actual production of the 
manufactured articles before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, led to very sanguine expectations of the 
benefit which might be derived from these inseits. But 
M. Reaumur, who was appointed by the Aeaden^ to 
invrsligate the subject, Aade a n port which comjilclcly 
discouraged the expectations which had been raised. 
He stated that the natural ferocity of the spiders 
renders it impracticable to breed and keep them to¬ 
gether, He distributed 400(3 or 5000 into different 
cells, in numbers varying in each cell from 50 to 200, 
and fed them with flics and the bloody ends of young 
feathers ; but the smaller insects were soon devoured 
by the larger, so that in a short time there were but 
one or two left in each cell. To this disposition in 
spiders of devouring one another, M. Reaumur at- 
trilnitcs their comparative scarcity, considering the vast 
number of eggs they Jay. It is thus impossible to 
olablish tiie*iusects ii^ a coininuuity; and^ if it were 
practicable, more room and attention would be required 
than the produce would recompense. A much greater 
number of spiders than of silkworms would be ne¬ 
cessary to produce the sumo (|uantity of sflk ; mid the 
bag of the spider is, after all, much inferior to that of 
the silkwmrm both in lustre and strength. M. Reau¬ 
mur computed that 2304 worms will produce a pound 
of silk ; and, as he considers the work of twelve spiders 
only equal to that of one silkworm, a pound of silk 
wimld require 27,648 spiders ; and as the females only 
form the bags to deposit theirit-eggs in, he supposes it 
would be necessary to have an equal number of males, 
so that, in order to obtain a quantity of silk equal to 
that furnished by 2304 silkworms, it would be requisite 
to keep 55,296 spiders. 


THE BEDFORD LEVEL. 

Tub Bedford Level is a vast tract, containing about 
400,000 acres of low land, extending into the six 
counties of Nortliamptonshire, Huntingrloiishirc, (Jain- 
bridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Nor(blk,and Suffolk, bounded 
on all sides by high lands, which encompass it almost 
ni the form of a horse-shoe. Peterborough Pen% 

* F n, ill the old English or Saxon language, vignitiva dirt or 
iiiud. 


which is that part of the Level Tinfhlng jnto Norfh- 
amptonshire, and extending between Peterliorough 
and Crowland, contains between 6000 and 7ooo acres. 
Onc-seventh part of the Level is situated in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Nearly the’whole of the Isle of Ely, which 
forms the northern division of Cambridgirahire, consiMts 
of this marsliy ground. The south-east part of Lin¬ 
colnshire,—usually termed Holland,—extending to the 
river Witham on the north, is a fenny district included 
in the Bedford Level: 63,000 acres arc situated in 
Norfolk and 30,000 in Suffolk. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that this part of 
the country was formerly dry land, at a much lower 
level than the present surface. From*the convulsions 
of nature, and subsequently owing to embankments 
improperly made, which prevented the waters from the 
uplands flowing into channels through which they 
might discharge themselves into the sea, the tract was 
at length reduced to the state of a morass, where the 
waters, stagnating and becoming putrid, produced 
miasma destructive to the health of the inhabitants; 
while this extensive district became impassable even to 
boats, in consequence of the sedge, reed, and slime with 
which it was covered. It is conjectured, with every 
Appearance of probability, that this Level was, at the 
time of tlie invasion of the Romans, one of those great 
forests to which the Britons fled for protection against 
their conquerors, whose policy it was to cut down the 
trees, and to render bare those retreats and strongholds 
of the natives. 

History recoi^ls the heavy grievances of the Britons, 
who complained that their hands and bodies were worn 
out and consumed by the Romans, in clearing the 
woods and embanking the fens. The Roman omiwor, 
Severus, who died in the lieginning of the third century 
of the Christian era, was the first who intersected these 
fens with causeways. One of these wa^ twenty-four 
miles long, extending from Denver, in Norfolk, to 
Peterborough. It was sixty feet broad, composed of 
gravel three feet in depth. This causeway is now 
covered with moor, from three to five feet in thickness. 
At that early period this low land, though damp, was 
by no means impassable; on the contrary, it appears 
that, up to the thirteenth century, the waters here 
usually flowed in natural channels, and had not de¬ 
vastated the surrounding country, Ilenry of Hunting¬ 
don, who wrote in tlie time of King Stephen, describes 
this fenny country ns “ very ])leasant and agreeable to 
the eye,—watered by many rivers which run through 

—diversified with many large and small lakes,—and 
adorned with many woods and islands.” William of 
Malmesbury, who lived about the same period, also 
represents it as a perfect paradise, “ the very marshes 
abounding in trees whose length, without knots, do 
emulate the stars.” There was then uo waste^sml in 
any part. On some spots there were apple-tt^ees; in 
others, vines, which either spread upon the ground or 
ran along poles. 

Diigdale relates, on the authority of historians writing 
at the time in which the event happened, that in the 
year 1236, oil the morrow after Martinmas Day, and 
for the space of eight days more, the winds were so 
Ixiisterous that the sea was raised much higher than its 
usual bounds, and broke in at Wisbcach and other 
places of this district, so that many people and cattles 
together with numerous small craft, were destroyed; 
and those of the inhabitants who survived were reduced 
to great distress. About fcfciitecn years after this 
disaster, a similar accident again happened; and the 
inhabitanis were called upon, by command of the kiiigt 
to repair the banks. This compulsory work was per¬ 
formed but very inefficiently, for, within a few 
the sea-banks were •again broken by Uie violence ot c 
tides, • 
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In the progress of dmmtng the district, evidence has 
every where*^be€n found not only of previous vegetation, 
but that this B|)Ot had ibrinerly l>een an inhabited 
country^ which must have been suddenly ovciwhelmed 
by some violent convulsion oi nature. In digging a 
little above B^v^ton, in the year 1764, for the purpose 
of driving piles in the solid bottom, roots of tr^ yrerc 
found at the deptli of eighteen feet below the then 
pasturage surface, and these roq|swcre so firm in the 
ground that some of them were obliged to be chopped 
to make room for piles. In making several channels 
for draining the isle ot Axholm* great numbers of 
fir, and other trees, were found lying in the moors, the 
fir from four to live leet deep, the oak about three feet 
lielow the surface. They were discovered lying near 
their roots, which still stood as they grew in firm earth 
below the moor. The bodies had fallen generally in 
a north-west direction from the roots. Their appear¬ 
ance indicated that they had not been dissevered by the 
stroke of the axe but had been burnt asunder near the 
ground, the ends aiill presenting a charred surlace. 
The oaks were lying in multitudes, and of an extra¬ 
ordinary size, some 'being five yards in circumference 
and sixteen yards long; others smaller, but of a great 
length, with a large quantity of acorns near them. 
Similar discoveries were made near Ihomey, near 
Lynn, and in many other places. 

When Sir R. Cotton was having a pool made at the 
edge of Conington Downs, Huntingdonshire, in the 
course of excavation the skeleton of a large sea fish was 
found considerably beneath the surface the soil. In 
1635 a deeper channel was made to the Wisbeach river, 
and eight feet below the then bottom, another hard^ 
stony bottom was found, on which were lying seven 
boats covered with silt. On digging through the 
moor at Whittlesey, in the Isle of Ely, for the pur¬ 
pose of makifig a moat, at the depth of eight feet a 
perfect soil was found, with swaths of grass lying on 
it as they were first mowed. At Sliirbeck sluice near 
Boston, a smith's forge wa^ discovered buried sixteen 
feet deep; the remains of several nncieut tan-vats were 
likewise found, besides a great quantity of horns, and 
some shoe soles of a very unusual form, licing sharp- 
pointed, in the fashion of those worn in the reign of 
Richard II. 

In 1436, the project of draining these fens engaged 
the attention of many persons of wealth and considera¬ 
tion in the country. Vast funds were expended in 
making ditches and banks impregnable, as it was sup¬ 
posed, to all assTuilts from inundations; but the next 
winter being wet juul windy, the river Ouse, with the 
accession of its tributary brooks, swelled into a mighty 
torrent, and swc|)t away all the bulwarks opposed to 
its progress. This-iiccident is thus described in the 
quaint^yords of the narrator;—Down comes the 
bailiff of Bedford, attended like a [lerson of quality with 
many scrvaiilH, and breaks down all their paper banks, 
as not water-prot»!’, reducing all to their former condi¬ 
tion.^* ‘ The total denioliuoii of works, which were 
thought SO excellent in design and execution, induced 
the speculators of that and succeeding ages to discuss 
the feasibility of the project, and many curious argu¬ 
ments, "were brought forward for and against the under¬ 
taking ; an account of some of these may not, perhaps, 
be uninstructive. 

Some narrow-minded persons objected to the attempt 
on the plea of religion, as if it were displeasing in tne 
sight of the Creator for 'his creatures to exercise the 
patience and ingenuity with wliich they h^vc been en¬ 
dowed by Him. It was said, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther,” and it was therefore mistrusting God’s 
providence for man to presume to set any other bounds 

* The lile of Axholrn is on the north-west of Lineolnshixe, and 
it included by the rivers Trent, Idle, and Dun, 


to the water than those which ** God hath appointed.” 
On the other hand it was urged, that this objection 
only held good with regard to the ocean, “ which is a 
vijld horse, only to be broke, backed, and bridled by 
Him who is the maker thereof. It was a false and lazy 
principle if applied to fresh water, from the attacks ot 
which, to defend the soil, human, industry might be 
exerted with perfect propriety.” ^ 

Another argument of the non-speculators was, that 
many had attempted, but none succeeded, in arresting 
this mighty c&sailant. None even wrestled with il 
but it gave them a foil (if not a fall) to the bruising 
(if not breaking) of their backs. Many have burnt 
their fingers in these waters, and instead of draining 
the fens liavc drained their pockets,” To this it was 
answered, that the frequedt failures in the undertaking 
did not projj? its impracticability, but orfly the want 
^of ability in design and execution. ^ 

^ A worthy alderman of Cambridge likery^d the fens 
to a crust of bread swimming in a dish of water, as, 
under a depth of eight or ten feet of earth, the whole 
was notliiug, he said, but mere water. The draining 
thereof was therefore impossible. It was affiifncd by 
his ojiponcnts that interest hud betrayed his judgment 
into an evident error, and that his brain, rather than 
this Hoatiiig earth, seemed to swim. The savans of 
Cambridge then urged that the Cam would lia\c its 
stream dried up by the draining of the feus; and as 
Cambridge is concerned in its river, so the well-being 
of the whole country, yea, of the whole kingdom, is 
concerned in Cambridge and its University, and the 
stream of knowledge would be dried up with the stream 
of Cam.^ It was, therefore, not reasonable that private 
men^s particular profit should be preferred before a 
universal good,—or the goodfof a university. Assu¬ 
rances were given that uo damage should acfnie to the 
river Cam; on the contrary, “ to take away the thief is 
not wasting nor weakening the wick of the candle.” 

Those who professed to be the poor riian’s friends 
brought forward other,, objections. They said, that the 
fens were nurseries and seminaries of fish and fowl 
which would be destroyed by the draining; that the 
sedge, turf, and reed would likewise be destroyed, and 
that many thousand people then gained their livelihood 
by fishing and fowling in the fens, while the turf fur¬ 
nished fuel for the poor. The answers to these objec¬ 
tions were forcibly though quaintly put. It was said, 
that a large first course, at any man’s table, compensates 
for his sliorfer second course; and who would* not prefer 
a tame sheep before a wild duck, and a good fat ox 
before a well-grown cel; while the people employed 
might turn their industry to a more profitable account. 
The sedge, &c., would be replaced by good grass and 
grain. He cannot complain of wrong who hath a suit 
of buckram taken from liim and one of velvet given 
instead thereof. 

A parallel to this objection is stated by Sir John 
Ilerschcl to exist at the present day in Holland. The 
great Haarlem Lake, w^ch covers a surface of 40,000 
acres, might easily be drained, and Sir John has made 
a calculation ^ to show the practicability of the under¬ 
taking through the employment of pumps worked by 
means of steam-engines. Eight or nine thousand 
chaklrons of coals,*’ says he, “ duly burnt, would 
evacuate the whole contents. But manytrloubt whether 
it would be profitable, afid some, considering that a 
few hundred fishermen, who gain a livclihoc^ on its 
waters, would be dispoi^j^eBscd, deny that it would be 
desirable.” 

It was then asserted, that even if these marshes could 
be drained, after vast difficulty and expense, they would 
quickly revert to their old condition, like the Pontine 
marshes in Italy: the speculators, on the other hand, 

• ( Discourne on tlie Study of Natural FhilotopHy,* pp# 61, 62. 
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ur^ed that moderate care would prevent this catastrophe. 
Well, said the objectors, gTant them drained, where 
would be the advantage ? the rich man would jostle out 
the poor from their commons. Wherefore, it was 
answered, was this tx necessary result? wliy should 
oppressiofi be an essential accompaniment to draining 
or enclosing ? an ec^uiiable allotment would be made 
which would benefit the poor as well as the rich, 

•All these arguments fully impressed the generality 
of people with the opinion that the project was impos¬ 
sible, and tliat it was only an idle dream of fanciful 
speculators. Perseverance and experience, joined to 
skill and ingenuity, have, however, brought to a suc¬ 
cessful issue many schemes which have been deemed I 
impossible; and much rich and productive^land, by 
these united powers, have, in this instance, been brought 
into successful cultivation. Where the wild-fowl and the 
fish once held undisputed sway, now graxe%i luxuriant 
pasturage tlfe ox and the sheep; where the reed lifted 
its profitles^hcad, now waves the golden liarvcst; the 
industry of man has reclaimed a great part, and is still 
constantly reclaiming more, of this once unhealthy and 
unprofitable morass. It would much exceed our present 
limits to give a detailed account of the various means 
taken to accomplish this arduous work. In the reign of 
Charles 1., in the year 1634, William Earl of Bedford* 
undertook to drain these fens, stipulating to receive, as 
a compensation for the expense and trouble incurred, 
95,000 acres of the reclaimed laud : 100,000/. were ex¬ 
pended in tlie course of three years in this endeavour, 
and the work was partially accomplished; but the 
embankments proved defective, and the whole was 
again allowed to lay waste until the year 1640, when 
the Earl once more attempted the task for his* former 
sliare of 05,000 acres. T^rcc hundred thousand p6unds 
were then laid out in draining, embanking, &c., and 
this time with success, as far as regarded the accom¬ 
plishment of the work, but to the ruin of those who 
had been admitted sharers, since the sum expended was 
much more than the 05,000 acres^^erc worth. 

A regular system for contii||)^g the draining and 
preserving the land already r^laimed, was now esta- 
lilished; and, in 1664, a company was incorporated 
for its management: this consisted of one governor, 
six bailiffs, and twenty conservators ; and, to the 
present day, the fens frre managed and preserved by 
tliis corporation. Numerous cuts have been made, in- 
tcrsccliag every part; some of these are so large and 
deep as to seive tor navigable canals. Ja 4hc Isle of 
Ely, the Old and New Bedford rivers are two cuts 
running nearly parallel to each other;—these are both | 
navigable for upwards of twenty miles from Erith to 
iJenvers. Various expedients are used for Ihe proper 
draining of the marshes; where the regular and com¬ 
mon means have failed, windmills have been erected 
which raise the water to the requisite height to admit of 
its being conveyed to receptacles i;nifficieatly elevated, 
by which it may be carried off into its proper channel. 
These numerous windmills give a strange aspect to the 
isle of Ely, where the towns a6d villages are built on 
the most elevated spots, which appear like islands 
rising from amidst low and wet marshes. Recourse 
has been had to numerous projects to complete and 
secure the dnutiage of the 4ns; and a vast expense 
has been incurred, sometimes much greater than the 
value of the land reclaimed# In Huntingdonshire, 
about the latter end of the last century, the tax raised 
on the land by the conservators, for its drainage and 
the preserving of its cmbankixfhnts, was in some in¬ 
stances so great, that tlie fanners preferred forfeiting 
tiieir land rather than paying so exorbitantly for its 
preservation. In the present day, the art of drainage 

*_ Whsneo it Uvrives its name of the Bedford Leveli ^ 


is better understood than when ftrsi this stupendous 
work was undertaken ; but even now, in ifiauy places, 
the farmer is still liable to have the produce of his 
grounds carried away by sudden inundations. The 
peculiar situation of the Level renders it thc^receiver of 
the waters of nine counties, and thcreforq# it is difficult 
to provide a sufficient outlet to the sea by which the 
descending torrent may find a safe egress. The great 
error committed in jbei^mmencemeiit of the drainage 
was the making numerous small cuts instead of larger 
and deeper channels, by which, with the same inclina¬ 
tion of descent, the water would safely pour into tlie 
sea without any risk of overflowing its banks; since in 
a narrow and shallow channel, owing to the smaller 
force exercised by the lesser body of water, the bottom 
must be made at a much greater inclination to cause 
the free flowing of the stream. Great improvements 
are now, however, constantly being made in the drain- 
*age and embankment of this extensive tract of land, 
and the errors of former methods arc, as far as possible, 
being remedied. 

The late Mr. Nunino,in an excellent paper on drain¬ 
ing inserted in ‘ Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ 
gives the following data on the subject of the relative 
inclination of streams necessary to insure the discharge 
of their waters 

Laigc and deep rivers run siifRdently swift with a 

fall uf about ono foot per mile, or...1 in 500C 

Smaller riverB and brooks run aulfidently swift with 

a fall of about two feet per mile, or .1 in 2500 

Small brooks hardly kcox) course under ibur 

feet pet mile, or...1 in 1200 

Ditches and covered drains require at least eight feet 

Xier mile, or ...I in 600 

Borrows of ridges and filled drains require much more.** 


SCRATCHELL'S BAY. ISLE OF WIGHT, 

The old topographical poet, Michael Drayton, says 
justly of the Isle of Wight, in his many-footed verses,—- 

Of all the souiherii isles she holds the highest place, 

And evermoru hath been the grt;at'ht in Britain’s grace.'* 

He mi^it, indeed, have made his eulogy more iiii- 
qualifled; for there is certainly no other of the isjets 
that border the British coasts which can pretend to vie 
in any respect with this “ gem of the ocean.” In 
beautiful and sublime scenery, much of it of a kind 
peculiar to itself, the Isle of Wight is surpassed by few 
spots on the globe. A considerable portion of its coast 
presents an impregnable rampart, composed for the 
most part of cliffs of chalk, intermixed with flint or 
clay, and in many places rising to the height of some 
hundreds of feet above the waves that lash its base. 
Some of the most elevated of these rocks occur inahe 
course of the range that extends in both directions fiFom 
the west point of the island, forming Alum BayNbitlic 
north, and what are called the Freshwater CUflfo to 4he 
south. All indentation, much smaller than Alum llay, 
immediately adjacent to this terminating promontory 
on the south side, is known by the name of Scratchell’s 
Bay. It is represented in our wood-cut to the right, as 
seen, along, with the other objects to the west of it, 
from the front of the cave, the magnificent arch of 
which, 150 feet in height, forms the foreground of .the 
picture. This is one of numerous caves which pierce 
the Freshwater Cliffs, and vary the extraordinary aspect 
of that vast wall of whiteness marked with parallel 
inclined lines of black, “ only#te be compared,’* to use 
the language of Sir Henry Englefield, “ to a ruled 
sheet of paper.” In many parts these cliffs are 400 
feet in height;—at one place, called Main Beach, 
their elevation is not less than 600 feet. Here, how¬ 
ever, the tprccipice is not quite perpendicular. J le 
singular^looking rocks thq^ arc seen rising oat oi 
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the water beyoii4 the promontory are the celebrated 
Needles, a liame, however, which they seem to have 
derived chiefU fr^m one of their number, much taller 
than any of those now remainingf, which has lon^dfa- 
appearedi It fell suddenly in the year 1764. Sir 
lUebard \fror8eley, in his ‘ History of the Isle of 
Wight,' states, that it was about 120 feet in height 
above low water murk, and much more like a needle in 
shape than any of those that now remain. A repre* 
sentatioii of the Needles, us ih% formerly appeared, is 
given in that work. 

Scratcheirs Bay, and all the neighbouring cliffs, are 
frequented by vast swarms of sea fowls, which the 
country people jure in the habit of catching by the 
hazardous method, practised also in the Shetland ^and 
the Feroe Islands, of being swung over the brow of the 
rock by a rope made fast in the earth above. Wprselqy 
enumerates puffins, razorbills, willocks, gulls, cormo¬ 
rants, Cornish choughs,' daws, starlings, and wild 
pigeons, us among the species that frequent the rocks; 
and lodge in the shelving strata. Some remain con¬ 
stantly here; others come only to lay their eggs. 
•‘They sit,” says the writer just quoted, “in thick 
rows, and discover themselves by their motions, though 
not individually visible.” From these retreats they 
are driven or frightened away by the stick of tlu; ad¬ 
venturous bird-catcher. When Worseley wrote (1781), 
the soft feathers obtained from a dozen binls were sold 
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for eightpeiice; and the carcasses were then disposed 
of, at the rate of a halfpenny each, to fishermen, who 
used them for bait to their crab-pots. * 

Scratchelfa Bay is often visited tourists. The 
nrlost magnificent view down into ^.t, Sir Henry Kngle- 
field says, is obtained by descending a very, steep 
grassy slope, to the edge of one of the cli^s in the 
neighbourho^ and from this polbt the whole of the 
Ne^leS may be seen; but he advi^s strangers not ip 
attempt to find,tfteir way down without taking a guide 
along with tl^pm. In his splendid folio, entitled ‘ A 
Description of the Isle of Wight,' (London, 1816,) Sir 
Henry has given various views of the scciiery hi the 
neighbourhood of this spot. “ Nothing can be more 
interesting,” he remarks, “ particularly to those who take 
pleasure m aquatic excuryons, than to sail between and 
round the Needles. The wonderfully coloured cliffs of 
Alum 4he lofty and towering chalk precipices of 
Scratcheirs Bay, of the most dazzling whiteness and 
the most elegant forms, the magnitude am* singularity 
of the spiry, insulated masses, which seem at every 
instant to be shifting their situations, and give a mazy 
perplexity to the place, the screaming noise of the 
aquatic birds, the agitation of the sea, and the rapidity 
of the tide, occasioning not uiifrequently a slight degree 
of danger, all these circumstances combine to raise in 
the mind unusual emotions, and to give to the scene a 
character highly singular, and even romantic.” 
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ScAKCELY any one of the monnmcnU of antiquity i» 
involved in so much mystery and uncertainty, or has 
afTotded so wide a fteld m conjecture and the specula¬ 
tions of the \scicntific* as that known by the name of 
PompeyV Pillar ; yet It is not one of those relics that 
hlik^ only recimtly been broteht to light, but, on the 
^tmy, is so intruwvdy vittple as to be de^ed fox 
mil^iuound;' and is one of the fleet obmets dtseeroed 
by ships maldhg this'part of the' coast bfEgypt, which 
is everywhere very low. All travellers agree that its 
present appellation is a misnomer; yet it is* known 
that a monument of some kind was erected at Alex¬ 
andria to the memory of Pogipey, which was supposed 
to have been found in this remarkable column. Mr. 
Montague thinks it was erected to the honour of Vea 
pa.sian. Savary calls it the PUlar of Severus. Clarke 
supposes it to have been dedicated to Hadrian, according 
to his reading of a half-effaced inscription in Greek on 
Vou III. 




the west side of the base; while others fi^ithe name 
of Diocletian in the same inscription. Ko mention oc- 
currin&r of it either in Strabo or Diodorus Siculus, we 
may safely infer that it did not exist at that period; 
and Denon supposes it to have been erected about the 
time of thcGrcek emperors or of the callphs.rf Egypt, 
and datai its 

century.: With myskd lo W may ob¬ 

serve, IhAt it 'mt^i have been added after the erection 
of the column. 

Pompey’s Pillar stands on a small eminence about 
midway between the walls of Alexandria and the 
shores of lake Mareolis, abbut three-quarters of a mile 
from either, and quite detached from any other builn- 
ing. It is of red granite; but the shaft, which is higiny 
polished, appears to be of earlier date than the capita 
or pedestal, which have been mode to correspond, li 
is of the Corinthian order; end while some nave eu- 
• X 
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it as the finest specimen of tfiat order, otliers 
liuve pvmiounced it to be in bad taste. The capital is 
of palm leaves, not iiidenled. Tlic column consists 
unly of three pieces,—iho capital, the shall, and the 
l)asc,—ami is poised on a centre stone of breccia, with 
biewiglyphici on it, less than a fourth of the dimensions 
of the pedestalof the column, and with the smaller end 
downward; from wliich circumstance the Arabs believe it 
to have been placed there byliod. The earth about the 
fbiindiiiioii lias been examined, pi^SlmBly iii the hopes of 
riiidin*'* treasures ; and pieces of white marble (which 
is not (bund in E^ypt) have been discovered connected 
to the breccia above inenlJoned. It is owin|y, probably, 
to tills (liKturbuucc that the pillar has an inclination of 
about seven inches to the south-west. This column 
has snstaiued some triflinp^ injury at the hands of late 
visiters, who have indulged a puerile pleasure in pos¬ 
sessing and ^iviiif^' to their friends small IVag'incnts of 
the stone, and is defaced by hein^ daubed with names 
of persons, which would otherwise have sliunbered un¬ 
known to all save in tlieir own narrow sphere of action; 
jnaeLices which cannot be loo highly censured, and 
wliich an enlightened mind would scorn to be guilty of. j 
It is remarkable, that while the polish on the shaft is 
still ])cMect to llnj northward, corrosion has begun to 
jilfect the soulliein face, owing j)robably to the winds 
])assiiu); over the vast tracts of sand in that direction. 
The centre part of the cap-stone iias been hollowed out, 
forming a basin on the top; and pieces of iron still 
riMiiaiiiiiig in four holes prove that this pillar was once 
onramcMitcd with a figure, or some other tro])liy. 

'^riic operation of ibriniiig a rope-ladder to ascend the 
eoliiniii has been peribrmed several times of late years, 
and is very simple ; a kite was flown, with a string to 
the tail, and, when directly over the pillar, it \»as 
dragged dov^n, leaving the line by which it was flowm 
ucroh.N the capital* With this a rope, and afterwards u 
stout luiwsei\ #as drawn over; a man then ascended 
and placed two more parts Cf the hawser, all of which 
were pulled tight down to a {weuty-four-pouuder gun 
lying near the base (whkh it was said Sir Sidney 
Smith attempted to* plant on the top) ; small spars 
were then lashed across, coinmeuciiig from the b&ttom, 
and ascending each as it was secured, till the whole 
was complete, when it resembled the >'igK^ng of a ship’s 
lower masts. The mounting this solitary column re¬ 
quired some nerve, even in seamen; but it was still 
more appalling to see the Turks, with their ample 
trowsers, venture the ascent. The view from this 
lieiglit is commanding, and highly interesting in the 
associations excited by gazing on the ruins of the 
ciiy of the Ptolemies, lying beneath. A theodolite was 
}danted there, and a ro;ind of terrestrial angles taken; 
but the treninlouM m-otion of the column affected the 
quicksilver in tlie artificial horizon so much as to pre- 
#‘ludc tlu! possibility of obtaining an observation for the 
AtiUide. 

Various admea urcinentH have been given of the 
Mincnsions ol Pompey s Pillar; the following, how'cver, 
were takjsnby a geuilcmaa who assisted in tiie opera¬ 
tion above described:— 

^ ^ , , , , la* 

Top of the capj(*al to the astragal (one stone) 10 4 

Astrag^ to 4r8t plinth (one stone). 07 7 

lUiiith to the ground. 20 11 v 

Whole height 9S 10 

e ^ - 

Measured by a line from the top 99 4 

« . . I II 

It will be remembered, however, tliat the pedestal ot 
the column does not rest on the ground, 

Its elevation being* ... <4 0 

The height of the column itself is therefore.. 94 10 


(lower part) 


[Apui 


FMt 

la* 

.. 16 

11 

.. 24 

2 

.. 27 

2 

.. 16 

6 


The two readings of the inscription are as follpw:— 
To Diocletianus Au^tus, most^adorable Emperor, 
tutelar deity of Alexandria,—Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, 
dedicates this.” * * 

“ PoBthumus, I^refect of Egypt, and the people of 
the metropolis,c(honour) the most revered Emperor, 
the protecting divinity of Alexandria, the divine Uur 
drian Augustus.” 

Of these readings, which certainly have but Utile re¬ 
semblance, the former is considered the better. It will be 
recollected that some of the^ characters cannot be traced 
at all, and others but faintly; and the various ways of 
supplying the deficiencies, according to the ideas of 
the advocates of either, will account for the very wide 
difference that exists between them. * 

THE PARSERS. 

If A VINO, in a preceding Number, given an account of 
the “ Place of Fire,” near Bakou, in Shirwan, we have 
been led to think that our readers would not be un¬ 
interested by some information concerning the very 
singular people by whom these fires are regarded with 
devotion, and to which .they make pilgrimages. The 
ha])it.s and practices of the Parsees are, however, so 
much the result of peculiar opinions, that, to make the 
account intelligible, it becomes necessary to state the 
j>iinL*iples of tlieir religious system,—a system which, 
rjaliliougli k)iig prevalent throughout the Persian empire 
in ils^state of greatness, is now only professed by a sect 
few ill number, and who, like th8 Armenians andJews, 
are a dispersed people, oppressed in the countries oiico 
tlieir own, and, therelbre, found chiefly in the lands of 
strangers. 

In very early periods there existed in Persia a system 
of religion which we call by the name of Magianisin. 
In its early form, this system endeavoured to account 
tor the presence of evil by teaciiing the existence of two 
great and coeval principles, or beings, who were, re¬ 
spectively, the authors of all the good and evil in the 
world. IJght was considered to contain more of the 
good principle—to symbolize its presence better than 
any other element or object; and, therefore, a religious 
homage was paid to the sun as th^ most pctiflypt source 
of light ;~not, as the Magiana were careful to explain, 
that they adored the sun, but the good principle whose 
presence it manifested. In these early times the Per¬ 
sians had no temples, but worshipped uppn their moun¬ 
tains, because, by a building, the beams of the sun 
would be wholly or partially excluded. 

In the course of time these simple doctrines became 
corrupted, or nearly lost, v^hen Zoroaster, whom the 
Persians call Zerduaht, arose, at a period by no means 
distinctly ascertained, but probably in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, and ultimately succeeded in restoring 
the old belief in a fottn. somewhat modified and im¬ 
proved. He did not disturb the doctrine of two go¬ 
verning existences,—^the one good and the either evil, 
—^hut he especiailv taught the pre-eminence of one 
supreme being, called, ia the * Desatir,’ Mezddn.” 
Zoroaster also, without di^urbing the ancient rever¬ 
ence for the sun, seems to have first introduced the 
worship of fire, that the believers, when the sun was 
obscuied, might not be^ without the symbol of the 
divine presence. For this purpose he furnished a fire 
which he pretended to have obtained from heaven, 
and from which the sacred fires in all the places of 
Magian worship were kindled. This introduction 
led to the erection of temples in which the aacred fire 
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might be preserved. The Parsees pretend that the 
fires which now Ijurn in their temples have been propa¬ 
gated from that which Zoroaster supplied, and which 
has never yet been lost, although often only preserved 
by miracles from e^inction. The temple fires were 
cherished^ with great care and respect. They were only 
fed with certain woods accounted particularly pure, and 
deprived of the bark; and were never blown, either 
yitlf bellows or by the breath. Indeed, the Magi never 
approached the sacred fire but withVovered mouths, 
lest it should be defiled by their breathing; and to cast 
an unclean thing upon it, or otherwise to pollute it, 
was a crime punished with death. Besides this reve¬ 
rence paid to fire, a certain respect was entertained for 
the other elements, which they were also cargful not to 
pollute. Hence their peculiaf custom in the disposal of 
the dead; for they considered that the fire would be 
defiled if they were burned, the earth if they were 
interred, an8 the water if they were subfliergcd. The 
bodies of tile dead were, therefore, expose^ on towers 
or platforms until reduced to skeletons by birds of prey, 
and by the natural progress of decomposition : the bones 
then seem to have been collected, enclosed in jars, and 
deposited in barrows, or large mounds of earth. It is 
said that they drew conclusions concerning the condition 
of the deceiised in another slate of existence, from 
observing what part of the body was first attacked by 
the birds. 

These opinions and practices continued to prevail in 
Persia until the conquest of that country by the 
Arabians, who were actuated by a particularly bitter 
enmity to the worshippers of fire. At the present time 
the term “ Gaur” (Infidel) is applied, in a general 
way, to all who are not Moslems, in Turkey arfd other 
Mahomedan countries; -but in Persia, when siimply 
used, it is always so unaerstood of the Parsees ns to 
become, in effect, a proper name. On the subjection 
of the country to the Arabians, the bulk of the nation 
probably embraced the faith of the con(|uorors, and 
most of the remainder were obliged, by the persecution 
they suffered, to emigrate. The small number now in 
that country are found chiefly in the great commercial 
city of Yezd, in the sandy and sterile province of 
Kerman. They have there been permitted to erect 
a fire-templc, in which they say the sacred fire of 
Zerdusht is preserved, and they are allowed a magis¬ 
trate of their own. But in return for these privileges, 
heavy Uwes arc extorted from them ; and the Gaurs 
generally iite regarded with the utmost amusioii and 
contempt by the present race of Persians, who do not 
hesitate to propagate the most absurdly horrible stories 
of this really quiet and inoffensive people^—accusing 
them of e.ating children, and other enormities. 

But the great body of the Parsees, to the number of 
120,000 families, reside within the limits of the British 
Presidency of Bombay; and they contribute the large pro¬ 
portion of 6000 families to the population of the capital. 
The British government in India does not possess n 
body of more useful, wealthy, and well-behaved subjects 
than the Parsees; nor has any other class of natives 
connected itself so intimately with the English. The 
habits of this people do not oppose such barriers as 
obstruct a free intercourse with Hindoos and Maho- 
medans. They have no castes,~they eat all kinds of 
food,—^they drink wine, and have but one wife. Tlie 
wealthier families have adopted much of the English 
manner of life, and the sons are taught the English 
language. Almost every European house of trade in 
Bombay has a Parsee partner, who frequently furnishes 
the principal part of the capital. Nearly all the island of 
Bombay belongs to the Parsees. They are exceedingly 
munificent in (heir charities, relieving the poor and 
distressed of aH tribes, and supporting their own poor 
in so liberal a manner that a rarsee beggar is un¬ 


known. The more opulent arc merchjints, ship-owners, 
and extensive land-holders; while the humbler orders are 
cultivators, weavers, shop-keepers, and iullow most of 
the mechanic arts except those connected with fire. In 
consequence of their scruples in tliis respect, there are 
among them no silversmiths, or other woi^crs of the 
metals; and the use of fire-arms beiiig^abhorrent to 
their principles, none arc soldiers. As they concur with 
their ancestors in the dislike of a seafaring life, none of 
them are sailors*n Aem this is probably a matter of 
principle, but it is singular that the miKlern Mahomedan 
Persians participate iully in this feeling, and, indeed, 
retain among them more indications of the ancient 
religion than they would like to be tojfl. We may, as 
instances, mention that the figure of the sun is still 
impressed on some Persian coins; and a festival is still 
observed which was originally instituted in honour of 
that Juminary. This account of the pieseiit condition 
of the Parsecs shows that they ha\e greatly prospered 
under the English government; for, about a century 
since, the Parsees of India were represented by tra¬ 
vellers as being in a very degraded and depressed coii- 
dilioii; and, until of late years, they have been very 
much inisunderslood and misrepresented. 

The Parsee i)t»pulalion is divided into clergy and 
laity (Mobed and Bodeen). The clergy and their 
I descendants aie very numerous, and distinguished from 
I the laity ])y weaving a white turban ; but they follow 
all kinds of occu[)'.\tions, except a lew who are par- 
j ticularly selected for the service of the churches. 

I These arc plain and unoruainented buildings, crowded 
every day by the clergy, but attended by the laity only 
on eertain days. The mass of the people hii\e, with the 
dress, adopted many of the Hindoo customs, and the 
language of Giizeral; and very few are acquainted with 
the language of their original country, or study the 
history of their race. 

The modern Parsees retain most of the practices and 
opinions of the ancient Maginns. At Ihnnbuy they may 
be seen, every morning an^t evening, crowding to the 
esplanade to salute the sun at its appearance and 
departure. They ohser\e vp ?7 neat ly the ancient iihmIc 
in the disposal of the dead. The iMwIits are exposed 
on a Slone platform, inclosed by high waits, and are 
soon consumed by birds of prey. The hoties are col¬ 
lected in a sort of well, in tlie centre of tlte platform, to 
which there is access by a siihicrraneous )vdSMage to 
facilitate the occasional reimnal of the Ikuios. IS’o 
strangers are allowed tr) witness the obsequies, or, in¬ 
deed, to examine the platforms, of which there are fr^e 
in the island of Bombay, but not all in use. Opident 
persons have lor their families private sepulchres of a 
similar construction. As it matter of priiM*i[de, it does 
not appear necessary that the bodies should be cxposcfl 
to any other action lliau that of the elements, fin* in 
some private sepulchres the services of the birds of prey 
are dispensed with, and their ingress pre\enlod by an 
iron grating. 

The sacTed book of the Parsees is called the Zenda- 
vesta, and claims Zoroaster for its author. In many 
particulars it coincides so remarkably with the Hclircw 
Scriptures as to countenance the conjecture that, if 
really of such antiquity as it pretends to, the author 
had obtained a knowledge of the Jewish religion from 
Baiiicl, or some other of the .Tewish captives at Babylon 
and Susa. The Parsees of India have, of late years, 
exhibited considerable anxiety to acquire information 
concerning the religious prac^ites and opinions of their 
ancestors; and, in arder to obtain it, by collecting Imoks 
and otherwise, they have sent occasionally intelligent 
persons to Persia. By this means, they, some years ago, 
obtained a copy of the ‘ Desatir,* which, with an English 
version made by Parsec priest, has been printed 
at Bombay uhder British jmtronoge* The hook pos* 
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Hesses considerable interest ; but, although it pretends 
to high antit^uity, contains internal evidence of having 
been written at a period considerably later than the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabians. As the work is 
very rare in this country, it may not be amiss to quote 
the commcM^ent as a specimen:— 

** Let us take refuge with MezdAn from evil thoughts 
which mislead and afflict us. In the name of Shemt&, 
the bountiful, the bciieficeiit, the kind, the lust! In 
the name of Larcng! The origin of Mezdin’s being 
who can know ? Except himself, who can comprehend 
it ? Existence, and unity, and identity are inseparable 
properties of his original substance, and are not ad¬ 
ventitious to him. He is without beginning, or end, or 
associate, or foe, or like unto him, or father or mother, 
or wife, or child, or place, or position, or body, or any¬ 
thing material, or colour, or smell, lie is living, and 
wise, and powerful, and independent, and Just; and his 
knowledge extends over all that is heard, or seen, or 
that exists: and all existence is visible to his know¬ 
ledge at once, without time; and from him nothing is 
hid. He doth not evil, and dwelleth not with the evil- 
inclined : whatsoever he doeth is good.’’ 


MAHOMET II. 

Mahomet JI., the Turkish emperor, surnamed the 
Great ” and the Victorious,” was born at Adrianoplc, 
in the year 1430, and was first called to the Othman 
throne in the thirteenth year of his age, by the voluntary 
abdication of his father, Amurath II. But in the year 
following (1444), the welfare of the empire, which was 
menaced by the King of Hungary, recalled Amurath in 
the head of the army and of the government until the 
danger was over-past, when he again withdrew from 
public life. Four months after this second abdication, 
a revolt of the janizaries, and the warlike preparations 
of Christian princes, apprizerl Amurath that tiic reins 
of empire had been confided to hands not yef;^strong 
enough to guide them. Controlling, therefore, his 
desire for retirement, he resumed the sovereign power, 
and retained it until his death in 1451. On both these 
occasions Mahomet resigned the supreme authority into 
his father’s hands without a munniir; but he never 
forgave the mini^rs by whom the measure had been 
advised. 

He commenced bis new reign by some acts of cruelty 
in the interior of the seraglio. Under the pretext of 
assuring his own repose and that of the empire, he 
caused to be destroyed his young brother, whom Amu¬ 
rath, in his last moments, had earnestly recommended 
to his kindness and protection; and then, to appease 
the cries and the dj^spair of jthc poor child’s mother, iie 
delivered up to her vengeance the person by whom his 
sanguinary order had been executed. 

We do not think our readers would be much interested 
if we traced the progress of this famous monarch in that 
career pf conquest which commenced very soon itftejr his 
^cession to the throne, and in which he is ft^iefingly 
deBcriI^4 having won two empires, twelve kin^oms, 
and upwards of two hundred cities, and certainly esta- 
blisneq a fdaim to a place not the lowest among those 
whoi^^ it is the custom to call « Great.” We shaft, 
thttrenm^ limit our account to those operations which 
iransfen^d to the Turkish dominion the capital of the 
Christian Empire in the East. 

. On his acpessipn, MeKomet renewed the peace with 
Greek Emperor, Constantine, to wliom, at the same 
time, he agreed to pay a pension for the expenses and 
custody of his uncle Orcan, who had, at a previous 
j^pd, withdrawn to the court of Constantinople for 
«eafil]^ The carelessness of the sultan in the observance 
of this clause of the treaty excited ibe complaints of the 


emperor, with the imprudent threat that, unless the 
pension were regularly paid, he would no longer detain 
Orcan. This threat seems to have afibrded the sultan a 
pretext for rekindling the war. Had that been wanting, * 
he would, doubtless, soon have fo;;md some other; for 
the beautiful city designed at its foundation to be the 
capital of the civilized world, and within whose walls the 

Empire of the East ” was almost confined by the en¬ 
croachments of the Turks, had long been an object of 
desire to that a^^itious nation, and they had previously 
made attempts to obtain possession of it. Mahomet, 
therefore, determined to complete the conquest of the 
feeble empire by the capture of Constantinople ; and to 
terminate by one terrible catastrophe the strife of many 
ages between the Moslems and the Greeks. He com¬ 
menced Ills operations by«building a fortress on the Eu¬ 
ropean bank of the Bosphorus,—about six miles from 
ConstaiitiiK/ple,—opposite anotherwhich his grandfather 
had erected c/ii the Asiatic shore. This he furnished 
with troops and formidable artillery, one piece of which, 
cast in brims by an Hungarian engineer, could carry a 
ball of 600 lbs. weight to a distance of 2000 yards. 
The sultan was thus enabled to close the entrance of the 
Black Sea against the Latins, by which ths commerce 
of Constantinople was ruined, and its inhabitants, whose 
principal supplies of food were drawn from that quarter, 
threatened with starvation. Every preliminary measure 
having been completed, Mahomet at length appeared 
before Constantinople, on the 2nd of April, 1453, at 
the head of an army of 300,000 men, supported by u 
formidable artillery, and by a fleet of 320 sail, mostly 
store-ships and transports, but including 18 gallies of 
war, while the besieged could not muster more than 
10,000 'eifective soldiers for the defence. This vast 
disparity of force leaves little room for admiring the 
prowess and military skill of the victorious party. 
The sultan himself superintended all important ope¬ 
rations; and whilst he punished the slightest dis¬ 
obedience with instant death, he was not sparing in 
magnificent promises of reward to stimulate his troops 
to exertion. He pledged himself that, when the city 
should be taken, he would give it up for three days to 
their pillage, reserving to himself the buildings only. 
This promise had great effect upon the men, each of 
whom hoped to be enriched by the spoil. But the be¬ 
sieged made so vigorous a defence under the brave Em¬ 
peror Constantine Paluologus, that for fifty-three days 
all (he efforts of the assailants were unavailing. The 
defenders s:)f the city had draiyii strong eron chains 
across the entrance of the port, and Mahomet saw, that 
unless he could get some of his vessels into the Golden 
Horu\ his success was doubtful, and that at best the 
defence might be greatly protracted. He, therefore, 
contrived to conduct a part of his fleet for ten miles over 
the land on a sort of rail-way, from the Bosphorus into 
the harbour, and caused a floating battery to be con¬ 
structed and occupied with cannon. This sealed the fate 
of the imnciial city. Constantinople wm taken by storm 
on the *^9th of May ; and the last Emperor of the East 
was killed, sword in hand, in the breach by which the 
enemy entered. According to the prqmiseof the sultan, 
the inhabitants and their property were left for three days 
at the disposal of hi^ anny. The terrified people fled to 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, and other sacred places, for 
safety, many hoping that the barbarisms would not 
viblato. such sanctuaries^ and most expectiw th^ a 
miracle would be interposed in their behalf. The closed 
doors were broken with axes; but the T^rks are not, 
even by their enemie^ accused of 'an immoderate or 
wanton effusion of Christian blood. As they encounteied 
no resistance, they were content to select from the 
multitude those whose appearance afforded promiM of 

* The reader wUl find a |^aa of Conitantinoplo In No. 24 of Uio 
* roADy Hsgasiao/ whioh will dueidato this ascoont. 
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[Mahomet from a Drawing in the Britiah Museum, by Gentile Bellini.] 


a proftthble ransom or sale as slaves. The male captives transformed into a mosque: the crosses were thrown 
they bound with cords, and the fbmales with their veils down^p ,and the walls, which were covered with images 
and girdles, and drove {hem, to the ‘number of 60,000, and niqmcs, were washed and purified, and restored to 
from the city to the camp or fleets where they who a sta^^of naked simplicity. On the same day, or on 
could not obtain the means of purchasing their ransom the ensuing Friday, the VMiezzin^ or crier, ascended the 
were exchanged 61^ sold^ according to the caprice or most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan^ or public 
interest of thdr masters. invitation to prayer in the name of Ood and the 

On the expiratioh of the three days allowed for Prophet; the imaum preached; and Mahomet II. per- 
pillage, Mahomet entered Constantinople in triumph, formed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the 
att^ded ,by his viziers, pashas, and guards. “ At the great altar where* the Christian mysteries had so lately 
principal gate'of St. Sophia he alighted from his horse, been celebrated before the last of the Cvsars. From 
dnd sitch wiis hisijeaious 'i^gigd mr that monument of St. Sophia he proceeded ta'lhe august but desolate 
his glory^ that, on observing a zealous Mussulman in mansion of a hundred successors of the great Constan- 
the act of bi^akitig up the marble pavement, he ad- tine; but i^hich in a few hours had been stripped of 
monished him with his scimitar that if the spoil and the the pomp of royalty, A melancholy reflexion on the 
• captives were granted to the soldiers, the public aiid ^'‘cissitudes of human greatness forced itself upon his 
private buildings had been reserved for the prince. By mind, did he repaated on elegant distich of Persi^ 
bit commondf ihi metropolis pf the Eastern church < poetry ^e spider bat hM imperial 
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palace ; and the Qwl hath sung her watch-song on the 
towers of Afrosiab.’ ”— Gibbon, 

The conflicting statements of the Greek and Turkish 
historians render it difficult to form a correct judgment 
of the Bultan*s conduct to the vanquished, or of his 
character in* gpneral. The most probable conclusion is 
that the fierceness engendered by the strife of war soon 
gave place to human sympathies. That he was terribly 
severe when his clemency was abused, or his mandates 
disobeyed, and cruel when his interest stimulated, we 
have abundant evidence to show; but that gratuitous 
cruelty which the Greeks attribute to him is not clearly 
proved, nor does it consist with the cultivated mind and 
refined tastes which even his enemies tell us he pos¬ 
sessed. It is certain that he caused the body of Con¬ 
stantine, which was discovered under a heap of slain by 
the golden eagles embroidered on the shot's, to be 
honourably interred. He declared himself the friend 
and father of the vanquished people: he paid to his 
soldiers the ransom of several of the principal captives; 
and although many of the noblest of the Greeks were 
soon after butchered in the principal square of the city, 
there is room to suspect that this was in punishment of 
a conspiracy against him. Having determined to make 
the conquered cily the capital of his empire, he induced 
the reiniiunt of its iiiliabitants to retum by promises of 
safety and protection which were not violated. Half 
the churches in the city wore made over to their use; 
and the sultan gave to their patriarch a solemn investi¬ 
ture after the manner of the Greek emperors. 

Having thus related somewhat in detail the most 
splendid circumstance in the life of Mahomet II., 
we spare our readers the enumeration of tlie victories 
which established his dominion from the Buphratcr 
to the Adriatic, as well as the various checks which 
his arms received from llnmiiades and Scanderbeg,— 
Jrojn the Knights of Rhodes and from the Persian 
king, ill an •expedition against whom he died, in the 
year 1481, being the fifty-first of his age; and at a 
time when he had filled Europe with new consleniation 
by the recent siege and sack of Otranto in Naples, and 
the threatened .subjection of Italy and Home to Ids 
power. When dying, he directed the words “ £ would 
have taken Rhodes, and coiKpicred Italy,to be en¬ 
graved on his tomb, probably in order to stimulate his 
successors to fulfil his intentions. 

In characterizing this celebrated prince, we shall adopt, i 
with some modifications, the statement of Gibbon. 
Under the tuition of the skilful masters provided by his 
father, Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid 
progress in tlie paths of knowledge; and besides his 
native tongue it is affiriqed that he spoke or understood 
five languages,—the Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek. With geography and history he was well 
acquainted; and the lives of the heroes of the East, 
and perhaps of the West, excited his emulation. His 
fikill in astmlugy is excused by the folly of kis time and 
people, and implies some acquaintance with mathe¬ 
matical science; while his taste for the arts ia.t|A}t^tted 
by his Ijiberal invitation and reward of the of 

Italy. His sobriety is attested by the silencethe 
Turkish historians, who accuse only three of their sultans 
of thevioaof drunkenness; and it is related tliat he cul¬ 
tivated bis gardens with his own hands, and sold part of 
tlie proves to purchase the other articles required for 
his table* But, with all these evidences of his high 
merit, there can be no doubt that the circumstances 
of his life often indicated passions at onee inexorable 
and furious. ^Mle was doubiless a soldier,’’ soys Gib¬ 
bon, and possibly a general; but if we compare the 
means, the obstacles, and the achievements, Mahomet II. 
imist blush to sustain a parallel with Alexander and 
Tirooor.” ^ . • 

Our wood*^ut is taken froo^a drawing of Mahomet IL 


executed by Gentile Bellini. The drawing is in the 
British Museum, forming one of Mr. Payne Knight s 
collection. The sultan having applied to the Venetian 
government to send him a skilful painter, this artist 
was selected for the purpose, and proceeded to Constan¬ 
tinople. He was well received by Mahomet, for whom 
he painted several pictures, and was, on his departure, 
presented with a chain and collar of gold, and a purse 
of 8000 ducats. Wc laugh now at dhe fable that*^^t}re 
sultan, having noticed a defect in the painting of a head 
recently separated from the body, purposely struck off the 
head of a slave to demonstrate to Bellini the truth of 
his criticism. Gentile, on his return to Venice, executed 
some engravings of his own works on metal. As a 
painter, be possessed considerable talent, although the 
dry and hard style of his works is unpleasing. He 
gave the liubits of Turks and Venetians to the charac¬ 
ters he repiiesentcd, but he excelled in the Turkish 
costume. Bdlini died at Venice in the yeup 1501. 


A DEPRAVED HABIT CURED. AND A FALSE 
PREJUDICE OVERCOME. 

[From a Correspondent.]! 

A nisTiNQUisHED engineer brought with him from 
Scutiund a stone-mason to be employed on a great 
national work. The man had many good qualities, but 
he had one besetting sin:—lie regularly got drunk 
every Saturday night, and the Sunday was devoted either 
to the alehouse, or spent in bed to recover from the 
efTects of intoxication. His work, however, was never 
neglected. On the Monday morning he was always at 
his post, and continued there throughout the week. 
The pajL’table first taught him to drink, and hence the 
Sunvlay became to him a day of degradation. On one 
occasion he was tempted to irCf^pass on the middle of 
the week, and to spend part of a day in an alehouse. 
A few weeks after another half day was wasted in the 
same manner; and, as the downward steps of vice arc 
often imperceptible, he gradually crept on from half a 
day to a whole day, until at last two entire days were 
weekly devoted to drinking. The engineer had more 
than once spoken to liiin of his Saturday night’s 
potations, and expostulated with him on his conduct. 
Seeing, however, that hours formerly devoted to work 
were now thus wasted with dissolute companions, he 
one day said to him, “ Robert^ you know I brought 
you from Scotland, and placed you in a situation wliieh 
enabled yo^ to obtain very good wages. Bu^ you have 
not improved its advantages as you ought, and latterly 
you have not been contented with drinking on the 
Saturday night, but have encroached on the wxck, and 
your work is now seriously neglected. I find that you 
now spend not less than seven shillings weekly, and 1 
perceive that your wife and children do not exhibit 
their accustomed neatness and order. 1 have formed 
a decided resolution: You must either abandon drink¬ 
ing, and deposit with me a portion of the sum you 
usually spend at the alehouse, or leave the worKs.’’ 
Robert was startled:—he hod feelings, and all traces of 
good principle were not gone. He begged time to 
consider; and at len^h pledged his word to abandon 
the alehouse altogether, and to leave three shillings a 
week in the hands of his employer. That judicious 
friend applauded bis resolution, and administered a few 
words of comfort and advice, which a kind heart has 
always at command and £nows so well how to apply. 
He said, “ I will deppsit your weekly sum in the savings’ 
bank/’ No,” said Robert, I ha# no objection to 
deposit the money with you, Sir; but I consider the 
establishment of savings’ banks to be an attempt of the 
government to get the money of tlie poor into their own 
hands.” The engineer reasoned. with him on the 
absurdity of such a supposition; explained the real 
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character of those usefiil Inatitutiona :-^that they were 
expressly designed to benefit the working classes; and 
that the money deposited in them was perfectly safi^ 
and every shilling gained interest. Robert was in- 
fiexible. He had ii%bibed against savings’ banks a 
prcjudice^which could not be shaken. He could resolve 
to leave the alehouse and the skittle-ground; and he 
could, with satisfaction, intrust his money in the hands 
ot^>4he engineer,-—'but it must not be deposited in the 
savings’ bank. V 

From that time Robert was so constantly at his 
work, and exhibited such sober and regular habits, as 
in a short time fully re-established him in the confi¬ 
dence and esteem of his employer. Even on the 
Saturday nights he was no longer to be found at the 
alehouse; and ins Sunday luisure was employed in a 
befitting manner. liis whole appeuraiico became 
altered, and everything about him denolecba reformed 
man. Seveval yeai% had passed withuiii any relapse 
into his foi^ier habits, when the engineer called him 
one day into the office, and inquired if lie hitd kept any 
account of the money he had deposited weekly in liis 
hands. Robert said he had not. Sec what a little 
fortune you possess, then;” said his cin;doyor, huiidiug 
to him a depositor s book from the savings’ l^unk, wilJi 
his own name at the head of the account. “ Forty-six 
pounds seven shillings!” exclaimed the astonished 
Robert. ‘‘ Do I possess so large a sum, Sir V” “ Yes,” 
replied the engineer, “ I thought it uiy duly to de]>art 
from your injunction relative to the savings’ bank ; hud 
the money remained in my hands you would now only 
have iiossessed forty-two ])uunds; yim have consequently 1 
gained upwards of four pounds by my having dcpositcil 
it ill the savings' bank, and the whole can be»had at 
any time after a few days’ notice. Now then, llolitrt, 
will you say that the savitigs’ bank is not an institution 
serviceable to man—serviceable to every (uu- who wishes 
to make himself independent by providiny;, in the time 
of strength and prosperity, against the liour of weak¬ 
ness and need—against the rainy day by which, at 
some time or other, most men are overtaken?” Robert’s 
mind was deeply impressed; and, with much emotion, 
he tlumked his kind benefactor for rescuing him from 
tile paths of drunkenuess and degradation, for leading 
him to seek his respectability ami happiness in regular 
habits and home enjoyments, and for disregarding his 
l)rejudice8 against savings’ banks, making him the con¬ 
tented possessor of a large sum, which, but for so happy 
and decisive an intervention, would have b^n wasted 
in the haunts of infamy and vice. 


SCARBOROUGH CASTLE. 

% 

Tub ruin of Scarborough Castle, on the coast of York¬ 
shire, is one of the most remarkable objects that stand 
out from the somewhat' tame prospect presented by 
much of the northern part of our island as seen from 
the German Ocean. It crowns a precipitous rock, 
whose eastern termination, which advances into the sea, 
rises about 800 feet abo^e the waters. The principal 
part of the ancient castle now remaining stands at a 
considerable distance back from tins, bold and inacces¬ 
sible front, but on ground which is very nearly as ele¬ 
vated. It is a huge square tower, still nearly 100 feet 
high, but the.wdls of which show, by their ragged 
summita and hjr other indications* that its origmal 
height must-have been considerably greater. Each 
side is between AQ and 60 Ibet in ten^;. huU the walla 
being about 18 feet thidk, the spoed in the interior is 
only 30 feet sqhara* This ihcloied area is now open 
to the sky; but marics are still discernible of vaultings 
which haid formerly divided the ascent into three 'stories, 
each of which must have been about 80 feet from the 
floor to the ceiling. An immense fire-place still remains 
on the ground floor; but beneath ^that th^re is anoflier 


apartment, hollowed out under the earth, which is now 
filled with stones aud rubbish. The walls^iu the out¬ 
side are faced with hewn stones of a square shape, and 
are pierced in various places with windows, feet deep 
and three broad, formetl by semicircular arches resting 
on strong pillars. This tower was probably the keep 
of the ancient castle, and, as usual, has b6en preserved 
from destruction by its extraordinary solidity aud 
strength, long after time has swept away nearly all the 
surrounding parts fif the building. It stands imme¬ 
diately within the great gate of entrance to the fortress, 
which is at th6 western extremity of the iuclosurc, and 
of which this tower was no doubt the main defence. 
The access to the promontory from tjiis side is by a 
steep ascent; aud the gate is guarded by a deep fosse 
or ditch, with a draw-bridge over it. The whole in¬ 
closed space comprehends about nineteen acres; and 
the fosse before the gate is conliiuied along the entire 
deiigth of the wail leading southward from that point to 
tile sea. As the old feudal stronghold looks down upon 
the sea on the one hand, it has the town of Scarborough 
stretched below it and around it on the other. 

Scarborough Castle was built uliout tlie year 118G, 
by William, Earl of Albemarle aud lloldevness, one of 
the most powerful of the Norman nobility then settled 
ill England. His graiuUiiliicr, Odo of (.'Umjianiu, hud 
come over with (he Conqueror, who iuul given him ono 
of his own duiigliters, Adeli/u, in marriage. VVilliam, 
suriiumed Lc Gros, or the Fat, being possessed of ex¬ 
tensive estates in Yorkshire, was permitted by King 
Stephen to build tiiis fortress us a residence and defence 
for liiinself against the turbulent and only half-subdued 
inhabitants of the district. When Henry 11. came to 
Ike throne, with the view of curbing the power of his 
fierce nobility, he ordered the demolition of most of 
those places of strength which, in the preceding reigns, 
iuul been ereclcrl in all parts of the kingdom; but, on 
viewing the ciistle of Scarborough, he was«Htruck with 
tiic advantages of its position, which made it quite im¬ 
pregnable in those times ; jyul, instead of destroying it, 
he only seized upon it and declared it the pro])crty of 
the crown, it has ever since remained one of tiie royal 
castles; <iTid it is still oceu])icd by a Kiiiall garriHon, 
consisting usually of a few invalids, who arc ucconiino- 
dated in barracks of modern erection. 

The castle, after it was taken possession of by Henry 
II., is stated to have been enlarged and strengthened 
by that king ; and one old chronicler asserts that he 
entirely rebuilt it. We may suppose from this that the 
additions which he made to it were very extensive. Its 
subsequent history has been elaborately investigated by 
Mr. T. Hinderwell, in his ‘ History of Scarborough*^.’ 

The most memorable event in its history is the.siege 
it sustained in the civil wars of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was held for the king by Sir Hugh 
Cholmley. The parliamentary forces sat down before 
it in the latter part of the year 1648; but the first 
assault was made on the 18th of February, 1644, under 
the of Sir John Meldrum, a Scotch military 

adve^lBf^of high renown for courage and ability. Ry 
this atua^k the besiegers obtained possession of the 
town; but the castle resisted their boldest eiforts. 
Tliey afterwards took up their principal station in the 

i iarieh church, which is only a few hundred yards 
row the castle gate; and against this old building, 
accordingly, the cannonade of the garrison was directed 
with suen efiect that the east end of it, forming the 
choir, was in a short time bat^^sed down. A few years 
ago it sUll remained a heap of ruins. On the 17th of 
May, 1646, another attempt was made to storm ;tho 
fortress, which was again repelled with great {slaughter 
of the assailants, Meldrum himself having receiv^ a 
wound, of which he died on the 3rd of J une following* 

^ See pp. 3S-*08, find Edit. 8ro« 1811* 
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By this time, however, both the'strength and resources at my house at Whitby might be removed, and she 
of the garrfeon were nearly exhausted; and compelled have the liberty to live in it; but the^captain in posses- 
at length, by disease and famine, which had reduced sion liked the house so well that be dfd not quit it until 
his men to a ft«r miserable invalids, the governor, on one of his servants died of the pkpe; and before he 
the 22nd of June, surrendered the place on honourable durst return again, she unexpectiaiy QtvAiig her own 
eonditions^iO Sir Mathew Boynton, who had been daughters behind her at one Mr* Percy Hay’s, near 
appointed Meldrum’s successor. A pamphlet of the Malton) adventured over the moors in a dangerous 
time, quoted by Mr. Ilindcrwell, says, ” Many of Sir season, they being then covered with a thick snow, and 
Hugh’s officers and soldiers belonging to the castle so got to the house, and kept poss^saiou, though*^ a 
were in such a weak condition that some of them were sad condition. /Her two sons were beyond sea; and 
brought forth in sheets,—others were helped out her girls she durst not bring thither in respect of the 
between two men,—the rest were not very fit to march, late illness. She was ill accommodated with all thingp; 
The general and common disease was the scurvy, the house being plunder^ having nothing^ 1^ what 
• • • The women in Scarborough could hardly be kept she borrowed, yet her spirit would not submit 4o com- 
from stoning Sir Hugh.” Sir Hugh’s wife, a daughter plain. And when Sir John Meldrum had sent prqpcid* 
of Sir William Twisden, Bart., of Peckham, in Kent, waS tions, witn menaces thatf if they were not accept^ he 
with her husband during the whole time of the siege; would that night be master of all the works and castle, 
and Mr. Hindcrwell has given some extracts from a and in case*'one of his men’s Wood was shed, would not 
manuscript memoir urntten by Sir Hugh Cholmley,' give quarter tb man or woman, but put all to the sword; 
whichshowibislady to have been a heroine worthy of the she conceiving that I would relent in r^Mt of her 
times in which she lived. She endured much hard- being there, came to me without any direction or 
ship,” says Sir Hugh, “ yet with little show of trouble; trouble, and prayed me that I would not, ^n- 

and in the greatest danger would never be daunted, sideration of her, do aught which might be prejudicial 
but Splayed a courage above her sex ; and while the to my own honour on the king’s affairs.” 
castle was besieged she did not omit to visit the sick A few years after this, Scarborough Castle stood 
persons, and take extraordinary care of them, making another siege ; its governor, Sir Mathew Boynton, the 
such help and provision as the place would afford: in- successor, and perhaps the son, of the person of the 
somuch that her maids were so overwrought and toiled same name to whom Cholmley had surrendered, having, 
with it, that one of Uiem, in the night, stole away, in 1648, declared for the king. He did not, however, 
thinking to get into the town; but the enemy’s guards, stand but so long as Cholmley had done; and the place 
taking her for a spy, caused her to return, which was fell into the hands of the parliamentary foms on the 
acceptable to her lady; there not being sufficient 19th of Da^mber in the same year. This is the last 
persons in health to attend the sick. At the surrender occasion on ilrhich Scarborough Castle figures in our 
of the castle, she procured an article that the garrison militaiV annals. 
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that he \^as hdrn at Xativa, now San Filippo, in the 
kingdom of Valencia, in the year 158.S. In 1606 he 
arrived at Naples, where he was so much captivated by 
the striking and powerful style of Michael Angelo Car- 
ray aggirf*^ that he courted and obtained his favour, and 
was encoiii*aged and instructed by him during his first 
residence in that city. Me always regarded the works 
of Carravag‘gio as his best models. At one time, in¬ 
deed, after having seen the freseoes of Raphael and 
Anaibal Carracci at Rome, and those of Correggio at 
Parma and Modena, he was induced to attempt a style 
of greater tenderness and grace than that to which he 
hail been accnscomed; but in this style he was so 
iinsuccesslul that he soon decided on returning to the 
system ol* his old muster. The characteristics of this 
school were its truth, its force, and the striking effect 
of its lights and shadows. The talents of Ribera were 
jiot tardily rewarded, lie was appointed court-painter 
to the viceroy of Naples, the Duke of Ossuun, and 
overseer of all the royal works, in which post he is said 
to have conducted himself with great haughtiness 
tovyards less fortunate artists, and is said to have shown 
a particular jealousy of Domeuichino. In this situation 
he executed se\ eral capital ]3ictures, some of which— 
particularly the Descent from the Cross, with a Martyr- 
<h>in of St. Jaiiuariiis, which is considered worthy of 
7'itiaii, ami a St. Jerome—claim a place among the 
masterpieces of the art. The pencil of Ribera pro¬ 
duced also a great number of anchorites, prophets, and 
ii|K)stles; amt into Ins pictures of ordinary life he was 
fimd of introducing philosophers and old men. But 
the subjects whieli he preferred, aud in which he ex¬ 
celled, were of a liorrible character, such as the ‘Flaying 
of, St. Bartlmlomew.’ lie executed subjects of friis 
fearful nature with a minute accuracy, wdiich, however 
cmious, can scarcely be called an excellence in art, 
for it destroys those pleasurable sensations which it is 
the chief olijecl of art t(» produce. One of his most 
striking works of this class is that of ‘ Ixion on the 
Wheel,’ which is preserved at Madrid. Among the 
subjects of gentler character which he occasionally 
executed, the ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’Js one of 
the most celebrated. Our engraving of this perform¬ 
ance is taken from the great national work, the 
‘ Musec Franqais,' in which it is thus mentioned : “Ri¬ 
bera painted the ‘Adoration of the Sliepherds’ several 
times. There is a repetition of our picture at the 
Esciirial; and we are assured that there is another at 
Cordova, in the sacristy of the Convent of the Augus- 
tii;ies. M. Le Brim thinks that the picture in the 
ICscurial is a copy. That in the Muscle Napoleon 
belonged to the Duke de la Regina; it was given up 
to 1‘^'since by king, of Naples, in exchange jfor 
other piclurcs belonging to the .French, whief^ the 
Ni?ap4)lilaiis had carried off to Rome.” It will be 
observed lliat tlie ])erfonnance is unequal. T-he prin¬ 
cipal figures, the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ are deficient in 
tliat ideal grace which gave their most touching attri- 
Imtes to the ‘ Holy Faniilies ’ of Raffaelle and Cor- 
re^giq ;.but, in truth and character, nothing can surpass 
the fignref* of the adoring shephcitls. As a whole, it is 
a.picture full of nature and energy. 

jTilc principal works of Ribera are at Naples,, at 
Rbmc^. and in the palace of the king of Spain. The 
cabim^U pf Italy are also full of pieces attributed to 
this ^uriist, but they are more probably the productions 
of ilia pupilsf onfi of whom, Fracanzani, is the celebrated 
artist who!; having iSai condemned to perish' on the 
gil>bet, obtained tne favouty^in regard to hia profession 
and talent, of dying by poison in the plhce of his con¬ 
finement. 

Ribera continued his professional labours to an 
advanced age*; and, being endowed witH a prolific 
imagiuationi produced his paintings^ with^^astonishing 


rapidity. After having made a sojourn of some years 
in Spain, he returned to Italy, and, on hi.s arrival at 
Rome, received the most flattering notice from the 
pope, by whom he was knighted. He aficrward.s 
established himself at Naples.^ Some accounts say 
that a family misfortune, which he accounted^ disgrace, 
drove him to complete solitiulcv and that he died in 
some place where he was unknown; but other state¬ 
ments inform ps that he died, id good circumstiBSaces, 
at Naples, in' 1656, aged seventy-two years. Be8kle.s 
his excellenc^e as a painter, Ribera wus a superior en¬ 
graver with aquafortis. 

CHAPPOWS. 

The works of Sir Walter Scott have made mc^t readers 
well acquijiiiited with the “ forays,” or predatory incur¬ 
sions, by wljich the borders of England^and Scotlarid 
were so much disturbed previously to the^unilon of the 
i two crowKs. Prom the Tigri.s to the Indus, transDC- 
tions very similar to such forays are known by the 
name of “ Cliappowsand we imagine that a short 
account of them may not be without interest, as afford¬ 
ing materials for a^^comparison between the state of 
this country in the sixteenth and preceding centuries, 
and a considerable part of Asia in the*nineteenth. 

Besides the towns and villages which this extent ol 
country, under difierent rulers, contains, it is abun¬ 
dantly spotted with the encampments of wandering 
tribes, who, under different names, are probably all 
members of the same great Turkish family, which has 
extended its ramifications so much farther westward 
than ^he limits we have assigned to the chappow in 
Ihdi form we purpose to describe it. This restriction 
is necessary, for the foray iiicsome form or other, diver¬ 
sified only by the peculiar habits of a people, exists 
wherever a government is weak and a frontier much 
exposed. As we have to consider these tribes only 
with regard to the cha|f]f)ow, in which their usages 
differ very little, it will not be necessary to quote their 
specific denomination.s although we would be under¬ 
stood as speaking generally of tlie people called Tur¬ 
komans, who live chiefly in the country to Che ^ast of 
Persia, and who differ little, except in a dash of cho- 
racter more wild and savage, from the^ nomades (i^e- 
lauis) who wander in Persia itself; and who, although 
much under tlie control of the government, still chcrisli 
their lawless habits, and are always ready to avail 
themseR'Hlls of any opportunity«»to indulge* them which 
tlui weakuc.ss or siipineness of that government may 
afford,' • V 

TIicir liahfts of life make the Turkomans niore than 
usually attentive to the breed and management of their 
horses, with a particular regard to those qualities which 
are of most importance to them in their'chappows. 
The horse^: bred and reared by them are so highly 
esteemed in Persia, and fetch such |;ood prices, that 
some of the tribes, compelled by the strength or con¬ 
trivance of the Persian gofernipent to,forego their 
chappowa, employ themselves very profitably in rearing 
horses for sile. They do not relish tliis employment, 
Imwever; hut look forward in sanguine expectation 
that such stupid times will not last for ever. “ If 
matters go oh in this v^ay,” said a meiijber df one such 
tribe to Sir John Malcolm, “ our sqps will b^pme u 
set of blackguard hprsedeaVers instead of galtant war< 
riors, and their children will be insUtiqied in the art of 
cheating unwary citizeiisi instead of the‘morif manly 
I occupation of pluhdSring e iicb;^eyeltig. , We shall 
no more have fine Persian girts to keep bur tents clcuu 
and dress our victuals, nor active fellows to rule our 
horses and attend our flocks. What a sad change ! 
And as to our profits in breeding and selling horses, I 
have known more money given^ ifi one day^ for the 
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ransom of a nobleman or a wealthy merchant, than our 
whole tribe can now make by trafficking in cattle for a 
twelyeinahth/* 

These so much pazed horses are considerably beyond 
the' Average Size of ^e animal in Persia. They measure 
from fi/teen to sixteen hands high, and in shape re¬ 
semble dn English carriage horse of the highest breed- 
unusual size is attHbuted to the fine pasture-lands 
on which they are Reared ; and the a^onisbing capabi¬ 
lity of bearing faiJgilb .which they exhwut, to their high 
blood and the manner ih which they are trained. The 
Turkomans ride them with snafBes, and allow them to 
go slouching along With‘^eir necks loose. These 
plunderci^ train their h6rses as much as we do our 
racers or hunters; and licfore they begin 4heir expe¬ 
ditious they pnt them in Complete condition. The 
marches they then perform are astonishing. They have 
been known to go one httndred and forty miles in 
tweiity-fbyf hours; and tjieif predatory parties have 
been ascertained to mhreh, without halting^ from eighty 
to one hundred and ten miles daily, for a fortnight 
together. 

Before proceeding on a chappow, the Turkomans 
prepare some hard halls of barley-meal, which equally 
ibrm the subsistenbe of thViinselves and their cattle, 
being, when wanted, soaked in Water to lit I hem for use. 
It is said to be customary willi tiiein in crossing the 
desert of Kerman, and other deserts in which no water 
can be obtained, to open a vein in the shoulder of the 
horse and’ drink a little of his blood. They consider 
this to be as beii^lieial to the animal which loses the 
blood as to the rideir who imbibes it. 

The number of’persons engaged in a chappow varies 
greatly. Prom thirty to filly mounted robbers, ^ith 
about half tiie ntimbcr yf led horses, destined to bring 
away tlie spoil, is ])erhaps a fair average estimate. 
They do not hesitate to make a bold dash into large 
towns occasionally, but more frequently some flourisli- 
iiig village is the object oPattack. Tin’s is sometimes 
in.'ide in the open day; and in an inconceivably short 
time the dwellings arc pillaged, the fields ofien laid 
waste, the finest of the young men, women, and children, 
made slaves, and the whole purly is on its homeward 
flight. The lc;ist resistance to them is fatal. The 
houses ara then burnt, the olrl and feeble murdered, 
and all tii|| pro]jerty that cannot be carried away 
<k\stroyod. I'licir principal weapon is a spear, rudely 
formed, with a small piece of steel at the point, and 
goneraily<roin ten io4welve feet long. Thfc is, in their 
liands, so very ellective a weapon that they hold all 
others in light estimation. “ We were one day,” sa^s 
Sir John Malcolm, “ looking at a party of the king’s 
guards, each of wlioin was armed with a sword, a spear, 
a pair of pistols, and a dagger. Rahman Bog (tin* 
Turkomun mentioned before) tossed up his liead in 
contempt, exclaiming,—‘ What is the good of all this 
arsenal ?—what can a soldier want beyond a spear and 
a heart ” Nevertheless the Turkomans have the bow 
am! arrow also in use, lJut fire-arms are very sparingly 
employed. 

Their treatment of the prisoners they take in their 
chappows is, in the first instance, terribly severe. A 
vei’y recent traveller* in these countries relates that he 
sometimes n^et them returning from their chappows, 
and draggitig/heir captives after their horses by a cord, 
at the cud of which was a hqok so inserted through the 
flesh as to embrace the coUar-bonc. This savage 
process, however, seems to be only resorted to in order 
to subdue the spirits of the nfcre refractory prisoners, 
wlu) are thus ma<le to keep up on foot with the beast 

* Lifut. Biirnea.* The writer of this article met that gentleman 
in Tersia, and feels pleasure in recording that to his skill, expe¬ 
rience, and kindness, ha is probably indebted for the preservation 
of a life which he hopce to render useful. 


to which they are attached until quite exhausted, when 
they are placed on the back of a horse. Capt. Christie’s 
account, in I^ottinger’s Travels, of the manner in which 
the Beluchees treat the victims of their chappows, so 
well illustrates the subject, ttiat we shall ^ke uhc of 
his statement. When first taken, the prklmiers regard 
themselves as the most unfortunate beings in existence; 
and, indeed, the treatment they then experience is of 
the harshest and most discouraging description. They 
arebliiidfokled, and lied on cameJs, and in that manner 
transported to prevent the possibility of their knowing 
how to return; and, to deter them from even wishing to 
revisit their native soil, the hair of the women and the 
beards of the men are cut off, and <he roots totally 
destroyeil by a preparation of quick-lime. But they are 
soon reconciled to their fate, and become attached and 
faithful servants. Capt. ('liristie expressed his surprise 
to the sirdar of Nooshky that his num’ennis slaves 
should work so diligently without any person to oversee 
them. “ Why not ? ” he replied, they are clothed, 
fed, and treated like the other members of my family ; 
and if they do not labour, they are well aware that bread 
will be scarce, aiul that they must suffer as well as our¬ 
selves, It is their interest to produce plenty, for they 
' know that they get their share of whatever foils to my 
lot.” Capt. Christie assented to the Justness of his 
observation, but added that he should have thought 
them likely to run away. “ Nothing of the kind!” 
replied the old sirdar, “ they are too wise to attempt it. 
In the fii-st place, they do not know the way to their 
own country ; and even admitting that they did, and 
that they wished to return, they are much happier 
here, and have less to care for. Were they at home, 
fhey must toil fully as hard as they do now; besides 
which, they would have to think of their clothes, their 
houses, and their fo(»d. Now they look to me Ibr all 
their necessaries; and, in short, that you may judge of 
their feelings, I need only inform you thaf the greatest 
punishment we can inflict upon them is to send them 
about their business.” Wa think it very likely that the 
slaves themselves would not have spoken in a tone very 
different from that of their muster. Slavery, in Ma 
homedcfii countries, as compared with the geucrul 
condition of the jieople, is fur from presen ling a dis 
advantageous contrast. It is llier.^ hut a name, and a 
name of which no man is or need be ashiimcfl. 

Persons of stieh iip|)urcrit consideration us to Warrant 
the captors in expecting a good ransom are, until that 
expectation is rcliiKpiished, more favourably treated, in 
the first instance and aflerwiirds, than tliose*^who ure 
designed for permanent slavery. About two years 
since, the uncle of the king ofOude was taken prisoner 
by the Turkoiiiuiis while proceeding on a pilgrimage to 
Mushed. Notwithslundiiig iJie plainness cd'his appear¬ 
ance, they discovered, tVoin the softness and cleaine*-s 
of his hands and feet, that he was not accustomed to 
work or exposure, and theref4>re reserved him for ran¬ 
som. lie used t<» rpeak of his residence among tlieia 
without indignation or complaint. 11 is master, indeed, 
was somewhat of a churl; but his mist ress was very 
kind. They obtained no good thing of wliich he did 
not gel a share; and although they would not allow 
him to be idle, he was put only to easy work, such as 
disengaging cciltoii from the pods, mending clothes, 
and, occasionally, washing, ills superiority in the 
latter accomplishment is witlfin our personal know¬ 
ledge ; and he confessed that he was proud \xx know 
something which could rennet him u.seful among tlr) 
Turkomans. 

In conclufling this subject, it may be remarked, Ibai 
we shall probably embrace a future op[)oitnnity of tol- 
lowiiig up some parts of the above stuicmcut 
account^of the pojqtion which a slave occupies in Ma- 
1 homedan countries. . 
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PKAK CAVERN. 



[Entrance to the Peak Cavern.] 


Therb is no other county in England which affords other of the picturesque valleys in Derbyshirti but the 
such a variety of scenery as‘Derbyshire, or which pre- lovely; contrast its luxuriance affords to the sterile, 
sents BO striking a contrast in geographical features as bleak, and desolate mountain-tracts previously tra* 
that which its northern and southern portions /exhibit, versed, disposes the mind to exaggerate its just claims 
The southern part of Derbyshire is a piea.sant, fertile to admiration. i 

district, not distinguished in its general aspect from the The cavern itself is one of those magnificent and 
other midland counties; but the northern abounds with extraordinary works of Nature which at all limes 
hill and dale, and the scenery is often romantic and excite the admiration and wonder of the spectator, 
sublime. The country gradually rises for about fifteen It would be difficult to imagine a scene more august 
miles to the northward, and afterwards begins to assume than that wliich the entrance or vesUbule of the cuve 
that mountainous appearance which it continues to presents, Uii each side the hugc*grey rocks fise almost 
possess to the extremity. A ch^n of bills arises, which perpendicularly to the height ot nearly 3(W feet, having 
extends to the borders of Scotland. These hills are at on the left the rivulet which issues from the cavern, and 
first of small elevation; but, being in their progress foams along over crags and broken masses of limestone, 
piled on one another, they form very elevated ground The mouth of the cave is formed by a vast canopy of 
in the tract called iU High Peak. The mountains of rock which assumes the form of a depressed arch nearly 
the Peak, although inferior to those of Cumberland, regular in its structure, and which extends in 
constitute the loftiest and most considerable range in 120 feet, in height 42, and above 90 in receding depth, 
the midland regions of the kingdom. The highest This gloomy recess is inhabited by some poor ])eoj)le 
points are Axc-edgo, which is 2100 f^t above tlie level who subsist by making packtjwcads, by *^hng 
of Derby, and Kinder-scout, which is jOiOQ feet higher candles and officiating as guides to traveUera. ^ Their 
than the level of Buxton. About 700 eminences, and rude huts and twine-making machines, as exhibitcil in 
50 rocky caverns, dells, and valleys, have been enume- the wood-cut (and c in the plan), produce a singular 
rated iii the region of the Peak, Prom the caverns effect in combination with the natural features of the 
which, with the other local peculiarities, have been so scene, 

much celebrated under the title of the “ Wonders of After penetrating about thirty yards into this recess, 
the Peak,*' we have selected the “ Peak Cavern,” fre- the roof becomes lower, and a gentle descent conducts 
fluently called ‘‘ Devil’s Cave,” and, still more vul- by a detached rock to the immediate entrance of the 
garhs “ Auld Homey,” for particular description. interior hollow, which is closed by a door (e) kept 
This cavern is situated^ about 100 yards from the locked by the guides, ^t this point, the light of day, 
village ofCastleton, in a dale Of the same name. This which had gradually softenod into the oWurity of 
daieis about six miles in length, and, in some parts, twilight, totally disappears, and torches are employed 
two miles in breadth, and is calculated to lie 1000 feet to illuminate the further progress through the darkness 
^elow the level of the surrounding country. It has of the cavern. The passage then becomes low and 
ueen much celebrated for the beauty of its scenery; confined, and the explorer is obliged to proceed twenty 
not. pcrhap.s, that it is in this respect superior to many or thirty yards in a stooping posUirOf when ho comes to 
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[Plan of tha Peak CaTorn.] 


a. Stream ifhich loaea itielf among the rocks.* j 

h, JSatrancVto the cavern. 

c. Cottages. ^ • i 

</. Broken rocks fidlen from the roof and aides. \ 

e» Door leading from the outer to the second cavern. i 

I 

another spacious opening, whence a path conrlucia to the 
nwgin of a small lake, locally called “ First Water” (/), 
which is about fourteen yards in length, but has not 
more than three or four feet of depth. There is a small 
boat, partly filled with straw, on which the visiter lies 
down, and is conveyed into the interior of the cavern 
under a massive arch of rock (j?), which is about five 
yards through, and in one place descends to within 
eighteen or twenty inches of the water. Beyond the 
lake, a spacious vacuity, 220 feet in length, jlOO feet 
broad, and, in some parts, 120 feet high, operjs iiP the 
bosom of the rocks, butf the absence of light precludes 
t)ie spectator from seeing either the sides or roof of 
this great cavern. It is traversed by a path, consisting 
partly of steps cut in the sand (0i conducting from the 
first to the “Second Water”(A:). Through this travel¬ 
lers are generally carried on the backs of the guides. 
Near the termination of this passage, before arriving at 
the water, there is a projecting pile of rocks popularly 
culled “ Roger Rain’s House,” on account of the 
incessant fall of water from the crevices of the rocks. 
A little beyond this spot is the entrance (ati) of another 
hollow called the “ Chancel” (m). At this point the 
rocks appear broken and dislocated, and the sides and 
prominent pprts of the cavity are incnistecLwith large 
masses of stalactite.* In the “ Chancel,” tne stranger 
is much surprised and impressed by hearing the death¬ 
like stillness of the place suddenly interrupted by a 
burst of vocal music from the upper regions of the 
cavern. The tones are wild and discorrlant, but heard 
in such a place, and under such circumstances, produce 
a powerful impression. At the conclusion of the per¬ 
formance, the singers display their torches, and eight or 
ten women and children—the inhabitants of the huts at 
the entrance—appear, langed in a hollow of the rock, 
about fifty or sixty feet from the ground, to which they 
gain access by clambering up a steep ascent which 
commences in the opening at L From the “ Chancel ” 
the path leads onward to the “ Devil’s Cellar,” and 
thence a gradual but somewhat rapid descent of about 
150 feet ccmducts to a spot called the “ Half-way 
House.” Nefther of these places claim particular notice. 
Farther on, the way proceSds, between three natural 
arches, pretty regularly formed, to another vast cavity 
which is denominated “ Grei^ Tom of Lincoln,” from 
its resemblance to the form of a bell. A very pleasing 
eifect is produced when this place is illuminated by a 
strong light. *1116 arrangement of the rocks, the 
spiracles in the roof, and the flowing stream, unite to 
form a scene of no common interest. The distance 
from this spot to the termination of the entire hollow 


/. Boat in the first water, which conveye one peifon under the 
arch, y. 

A. Great Cavern. 

I, Steps cut in the eand to descend to the second water, A. 

/• Entrance to the passage leading to tlie ** chancel/* m. 
fi. Third cavern, 400 yanls from the entrance. 

} is not considerable. ' The vault gradually descends, (he 
I passage contracts, and at lost nearly closes, leaving 
only sufficient room for the passap^e of the water, which 
appears to have a communication with the distant 
mines of the Peak Porrst. 

The entire length of this wonderful excavation is 
about 750 yards, and its depth 207 yards. It is wholly 
formed of limestone strata, which abound in marine 
exuviffi, and occasionally exhibit an intermixture of 

f hert. Some communications, with other fissures, open 
irom different parts of the cavern, but none of them are 
comparable to it in extent or appearance. In general, 
the access to the cavern is easy; but in very wet 
weather it cannot be explored, as it is then nearly filled 
with water, which rises to a considerable height even at 
the entrance. In the inner ])urt of the cavern a sin¬ 
gular eflect is produced the explosion of a sniull 
quantity of gunpowder, when inserted in a crevice of 
(he rock* The report sceni.s to roll along the nK»f and 
sides like a heavy and continuous peal of overwhelming 
thunder. 

’V 

I ProgTBtB of Thith .—The trulh-hatcrs of every future 
[ generation will call the truth-haters of the preceding ugos 
[ by their true names; for even these? tho stream of time ear- 
. rics onward. In fine, truth, considered in itself and in the 
effects natural to it, may be conceived as a gentla spring or 
water source, warm from the genial earth, and breathing up 
' into the snow-drift that is piled over and around its outlet. 
It turns tho obstacle into its own form and character, and us 
it makes its way increases its stream; and should it bo av- 
: rested in its course by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not 
loss, and waits only for a change in tho wind to awaken, and 
again roll onward.—Coferidlgc. 


PiwjwcrW^.-^Thoro was no feature more remarkable in 
the charactorbf than his extraordinary ])crsevoranco. 

No diflictiUies mt'M hini to recede from what he had once 
undertaken; and b'e often persisted in his efforts under cir 
cumstances which led all sround him h) despair. On such 
occasions he used to relate tabis friends an anecdote of his 
early life. " 1 once," he said, ** was forced to take shelter 
from ray enemies in a ruined building, where I sat alone 
many hours. Desiring to divert my mind from my hopeless 
condition, 1 fixed my eyes on an ant, that was canning a 
grain of com larger than itself up a high wall. I num¬ 
bered tho efforts it made to accomplish this ob)oot.^ The 
grain fell sixty-nine times to tho ground; but tho insect 
persevered, find the seventieth time it reached the top. This 
sight gave me courage at the moment, and I never forgot 
the lesson.'’— Perm. 

• Thif great Asiatic coaqaeror eommonly known l^ the name 
of Tamerlane. * 
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• THE BALSA. 

Thi* itiffmi<ras contrivance, like the cotamamns and 
mamulak#^ of Madrua, i» used for landing with safety 
tUrou^a l^vy autfl The “ Balsa," which w especially ein- 
ployed on tbO coasts of South America, both East ana vVost, 
OKfaibits a rmarkablo instance of the ingenuity of tlio hu- 
Tti^mind in overcoming those obstacles which nature has 
raised to the prosecution of its pursuits. It is formed of two 
seal skins sowed up so as to form large bags from seven to 
ntoo feet in length; these, being covered With a bituminous 
substance so as to be perfectly air-tight, arc inflated by 
Itoxible tubes and secured by ligatures; the pipo„is of.Bufn- 
cient length to reach the mouth of the conductor ot uusnail 
bark, who is thus enabled occasionally to replenish, the blad¬ 
ders with air, sliouid any have escaped. Tlic two arc se^rely 
fastened together at one end, which forms tlie prow Of the 
vessel; the other ends arc spread about lour feet apart by a 
small plank, and the raft completed with small sticks’covered 
over with matting. The manager of the balsa hits well for¬ 
ward, witli his passengers or gooils close behind him, and 
armed with a douhle-bladcd paddle approatdies the back of 
the surf, waiting for the highest wave, and contrives to keep 
his balsa on tho top of it with her bow Uiwards the shore 
till she is thrown up on tho beach to the very extent that the 
surf reaches, and tho man iiniiiwliattdy juuipu oft to secure 
his balsa from returning wirli the sea, when tho passengers 
bind without wetting tho solos of th(;ii* shoes. Ihe halsa 
will easily carry thrms passengers besides the person who 
guides it, and is employed in landing the cargoevs Irom iner- 
chaut vessels where the violence of the surf, particuhiHy on 
the shores of tho Pacific., prevents ihe possibility of 
poan boats passing through it without great ilangor. Along 
the coast of Peru, which is almost onlircly devoid ol har¬ 
bours, it is tho only vessel used for these purposes, and by 
such frail means large bags of dollars ana doubloons, and 
bars of silver and gold, are shipped oft’, without the least 
apprehension of their safe conveyance. Balsa, which is a 
Spanish word, means, in a nautical sense, float or raft; the 
above description applies only to that kinduseil at sea, but 
there is another balsa, more simple and more trail, iise<^n 
<*ros.sing rivers, an account of whicdi is tluia given by Mr. 
Temple in Iks humorous and entertaining ‘ 1 ravels in 
Peru“ Take a dried bullock's hide, pincli up eacli of the 
four corners, put a stitch with a Ihom to keep those corners 
t(»gethor, and your boat is nuwle. F<w u»iO, place it upon the 
water bottom <lo\vnwards, then put one foot immediately in 
tho centre, and let the other follow with the most delicate 
caiilioti ; you are now to shrink downwards, contracTing your 
body precisely in the manner in which, probably, in your 
childhood, you have pressed a friar into a snuf-boT, When 
crouched down in the bottom, sundry articles are handed in 
and ingeniously deposited round you, until the balsa sinks 
to about an inch or an inch and u half; it is then considered 
sulllcieiilly laden. A naked peone (guide) now plunges 
into the stream, and, taking hold of one corner ol the balsa, 
a peone on the sborc imparts a gentle impulse to your tot¬ 
tering bark, while the per.sou in tlio water, keeping hold of 
the corner with one hand, strikes ont with the other, and 
swims away with you to the opposite hank.” The vyork 
from which the uhovc*extract is made, is written in so fime- 
tious and lively a stram, at the same time giving such faith¬ 
ful and characteristic sketches of tho customs ol the coun¬ 
try, that his readers cannot fail to receive amusement as 
well as instruct ion. 


Qoitres, —^Tlio inhabitants of the Carpathian mountains 
arc afflicted with the same glandular accretion which 
is observed in the Alps; its appearance is disgusting, 
and is so far fi*ora being considered as a.beauty by the 
natives, that the dress of the w omen is purposely calcii- 
latod to conceal the neck and throat. In its excess it 
causes all that is human, as well in the mind as the body, 
of those who are afflicted with it to disappear. They are 
jierfect idiots. I remember the uneasy siMisctions 1 expe¬ 
rienced, when, after a long and fatiguing journey, w'c reached 
our resting-place in a village among the nioviutains. The 
inbabitantsofiidarkcottage were disUMlged to make room 
for ns, and I had ordered the chamber wliicfl wc wen> to 
occupy to be cleai-od and swept; on approaching the lire, I 
observed a person sitting among the embers on Ibc hearth. 
1 was peevish, if .not angry with thQ peasant, w4io imme¬ 
diately drew from the chimney-corner bv tho nape of tho 


neck a naked mummy, for flo it appeared to me: the body 
wasted 1o supply the enormous excrescence on the neck, tho 
spindle shanks shrunk up, the long aruis hanging down tho 
sides, and showing no sign of life except a vacant and 
frightful stare. I confess 1 felt muclphorror, and was stung 
with remorse at depriving tho poor creature of the only com¬ 
forts which it seemed capable of enjoying. Tho quantity of 
morass and stagnant waters in the vaUeysand meadows, the 
thick and impenetrable forests, the humidity natural to so 
much uncultivated land, which is coufstantly covered 'Wiih 
tho decayed and^utrefying vegetables of the preceding 
year, are probaWy tho cause of the defects which exist in tho 
atmosphere of those climates.—2Aom^oii s State of T^u/rkey. 


Praijw?.—Praise in beginning is agreeable enough, 
and we revive it as a favouj ; but when it comes in groat 
quantities, w'e regard it only as a debt, which nothing but 
merit could extort.— Goldsmith, 


Passim: the Jitri/?.—Tho ordeal to which novfecs are now 
subjected on crossing the Tropic of Cancer, or the Eejuator, 
lias formed so jiromincnt a feature in the many nautical no¬ 
vels which have of late years been before the public, that 
there nuisl he fijw unacquainted with its nature. Though 
thJferimmny.lms been greatly changed, as well aa tho pur¬ 
pose to vv'iiieh fines arc applied, it is by no mt*ans a practice 
of modern date, as appears by the following extract from 
Mcrolla's ‘ Voyage to Congo* in the year 1^2 “ A sort 

of court is erected among them, by conse% of the Com¬ 
mander; then two judges dressed accordingly sit at table, 
where th 4 »y take full cognizainte of all such as have not yet 
passed the line; and then, as if it were a gn-at crime, IlMjy 
mulct them according to their quality; such as arc not ready 
to pay tlieir lines, or at least willing to oiler .something, are 
seized in a trice, and hy a rope round their middle.s hauled 
up to tin? main-yard arm, wIkmico they are let thrice sncces 
sively into the sea. From this punishment or ;i line none 
arc exempt, and, it is said, with^ho latter they uMtnhun a 
church," 


INI)IC.\TIONS OF SPRING. 

Fhb following indications of Spring wore observed by ihe 
late Robert Marsham, Esq. at Stratton in Norfolk, and were 
read befonj the Royal Society, Auril 2. 1789. Mr. Marsham 
lied in 1797, at the age of 90. They may be interesting to 
40 iue of our readers. 
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MALTA. 

Gibraltar 119.3 not iiiaptl; been termed the key of the 
Mediterranean,, and following up the simile. Malta 
may be compared to the spring of the lock, possessing 
advantages from its strength and situation which cannot 
be too highly appreciated by England. There is, how- 
^ej, this" difference in the two places, that while the 
lonner has had Nature for the chief engineer, the latter 
is indebted almost entirely to art for almost equal 
impregnability. A detailed account of its extensive 
lines of fortification would exceed our present intention, 
which is to confine ourselves to those points mote im¬ 
mediately connected with the Grand Port of Valetta, of 
which the above is a sketch. . • 

The approach to Valetta ,*81 tuated near the eastern 
point of the island, is highly picturesque and interest- I 
iiig; the fortifications, close to which vessels must pass, 
seem sufR^ciit to annihilate the most powerful naval 
force that could be scut against it. There are two 
harbours separated from each other by a narrow neck 
of land; but the northern and smaller of the two 
is solely appropriated to the purposes of quarantine, 
a pciiance which is strictly enforced^ as the iiihaldtets 
have already had an awful lesson in the dreadfiiTpl^uc 
with which they were visited in 1813. 

The .southern, or Grand Port, is large, safe, and 
commodiou.4f running up, in a south-west direction, a 
mile and three-ciuarters; the breadth at the entrance 
being less than hOO yards. It |)Of>ses.seB great advan¬ 
tages as ii harl)our, being free from danger, and the 
shore everywhere so bol<l, that a line-of-baille ship may 
lie close to it and lake in a supply of water from pipes 
laid down in several places, or her provisions* without 
the aid of boats. The^iiorlliern shore is but sughtly 
varied from the straight line, but to the southward the 
eoasl is deeply indeuteil by three inlets: the first, im¬ 
mediately on passing the point of entrance, called Bighi 
Bay, where the French had commenced a palace for 
Napoleon, which, after reiiiaiiiing thirty years in an 
unfinished state, has at last been converted into a Naval 
Hospital; secondly, a narrow creek, called Porto dclla 
Galera, or Gulley Port, where the gallics of the Kuigfits 
were laid up; and, lastly, Porto della SSanglea. The 
two last are perfectly laud-locked. 

On the Valetta side the shore is one continued line 
of wharfs, on which stand the Pratique-office, the Cus¬ 
tom-house, the Fish-market, with ranges of storehou.ses 
both publics and private; and along tliese whar& 
merchant vessels generally lie to discharge and load 
their cargoes. Tlie Galley Port is principally appro¬ 
priated to the establishments connected with the Naval 
Arsenal, whose storehouses and residences nf tlie officers 
occupy the greater part of its shores. The Dockyard 
is at the head of the creek, the Victualling-office and 
Cooperage,along its eastern shore;' and although its 
greatest breadth does not exceed 25,0 yards, the depth 
of water is sufficient to admit of two-decked ships lying 
at the Dockyard to lifider^o their necessary repairs r 
the western side is Resorted to by me^bant vessels when 
making a long slay. The shores of Port Sanglea are 
chiefly occupied by private yards fdr building and re-* 
pairing merchant vessels; beyond wliich, up to the bead 
of the harbour, the eomitry is open. 

The chtrabce to the harbour is defended by Forts 
Kicasoli on tlie east and St. Elmo on the west, whose 
walls rise almost immediately from the scar shore, and 
by Fort St. Angelo, a quadruple^ battery, the lowest 
tier of w'hich is nearly level M|ith the water. This fort 
stands at the extremity of the tongue which .separates 
the Galley Port from Bighi Bay, and completely flanks 
the entrance. The next point,’separaJing the Galley 
Port from Port Sanglea, is also pniiceted by a battery, 
besides which a line of tbrtificatiou surround the town 
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on both sides, the harbour, with bsStionB whore, mpst 
conducive to the general defence, and, towards the land 
I the utmost ingenuity of art has l^cu lavished to render 
the town*Impregnable. ^ < 

The Maltese are an iqdustrbaB.and though by 
no means a fine race of men; the poverty’Of their living 
superinduces diseases, sjnong. which ophthalmic cum- 
plaint.s arc the most provailiiig* The streets of Valetta 
are thronged with^ squalid set of the most persecuting 
beggafs, whose supplications for “ carit5 are as in- 
(^ssaat, and mote annoying to the ear, even than tlie 
ringing of the bells. 

^ The boats, which ore very numerous, afford a striking 
and pleasing feature in the general appearance of the 
place: though seemingly very clumsy, they are rowed 
wiili great velocity by the natives, who stand up and 
push at the oar; they are safe and commodious, 
always kept remarkably clean, and painted .wjth the 
gayest colours, having an eye on each side of the stern; 
they are also provided with a white cotton awning and 
curtains for fine weather, and a more siibstaiilial cover¬ 
ing for rain; they are well regulated, and their hive is 
very moderate. Tiie boat-races, which are frequent, 
ofler a very lively and animated scene. The water is 
beautiflilly clear, and generally crowded with 1 h)>s 
bathing, many of wlioin spend nearly as much time in 
that clement as on shore; the Maltese are universully 
good swiriiincrs and divers; and the numerous iiist-days 
of the Catholic church give einploymeiit to many in 
supplying the market with fish. 

Maltii is very subject to the oppressive and enervating 
** scirocco,” or south-east wind ; but the “ gregali,” or 
north-east wind, is that which blows with the greatest 
ffury, and, blowing directly into the harbour, causes a sea 
across the entrance that would be dangerous to small 
vessels, and cuts olf the coininunication across from 
Valetta to VittorioBo. The surf there beats ugninst ilie 
walls of the fortifications with impeluou>^ violence; it 
has even at times removed the guns from the embra¬ 
sures of Fort llicasoli,—and the spray has been carried 
over the top of the palace. 

The island produces some excellent fruits, among 
which <lrc the oranges and melons for which it is jiar- 
ticularly celebrated, but the market is chiefly supplied 
from Sicily, a miinber of large b';ats, called spero- 
iieraa,^^ being conslaatly employed rnniiing to and fro. 
Provisions arc cheap and abundant, but butchers* meat 
is indiflbreiit. There is a ligJithou.se in Fort St. Elmo, 
occupying a very adxaiitagcous situation. 

Valetta itself is built on the narrow neck of land 
which divides the two ports, occupying an area of 560 
acres. The first stone was laid in 1566 by the famous 
Grahil Master, John dc laValette, after having, tlie 
year before, obliged the Turks to abandon a protracted 
and vigorous siege against the Order, who then in¬ 
habited (he (mpbsite 81101*08 of the island called Burmula 
anA Isold. The new city, however, soon Rurpossed the 
other parts in population, buildings, and commercial 
importance, and now gives name to tHe whole, which 
properly consists of five distinct quarters, or towns, vix., 
oh the north side of the port, Valetta and Floriaiia, 
and oh the south side, Vittoriosa, Burrnola and Isola; 
j —the three latter enclosed in an extensive line of fortifi¬ 
cation called the ('otonera. 

The streets are at right angles^to each other; and, 
being built on an elevation inclining on either side, 
most of the transverse streets arc necessarily constructed 
with flights of steps, which JL^ord Byron has justly 
ana them ati/ed as cursed .'dreels of stairs,’* an expres¬ 
sion that might be drawn from the most pious while 
toiling up t\iem on a sultry summer’s day. The houses 
are low, never exceeding a second story; built of the 
stone ot^the island, and are jirovidcd with balconies to 
most of the winddwsi and flat terraced roofs, whicti^ 
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ia tto ^ to eatch Ute rain, whioh tlie temporary poaBaarioa of tie islai^ by the Fiencb-; 

i* MfMuMAiiiiff «tH|J ^ dstem, with which every —« handtfome silver railing round one of the altars 
hoinw ' Tbm aia likewise public ibu{i- escaped their sacrilegious nmaclty only by being minted, 

taii^i:^ ^^j|ai^rttf'#hode supply is fai<th«i .aouthem TheTaiiltotM^tlw^he«Mdaresd|DcachNii& Besides 
l^Folf Wlmnd; ioA conveyed to the ci^ by means St. John, Valetta abounds in churehes, the" Incessant 
cf^Xfa s^ueduct.. The streets are general^ wide add ringing of whose bells aid among the gttaUtit nui> 
wifh a broad footpath on eacn jide'; Imt ssnces of ther'place. Although the. island has bem in 
the" glara caused by the reflexion df the sun op the pessmshm of the English since 1800 , iw ProtMtaat 
■smtatoi i* is BO intolerably distressing to the eycn-'as churfli,has been,built; a small chapel in the Palace; 


tb^ render .walking out during the m^le' o^tha^ 
almost impoesible. .' ^ -- * 

' Tlie'i'iwi^''at present'OCcdpied W 
vras f^inneriy’ tGe.'msidenoa'^ jflm 6sa|M9bi4|^|y 
Orddtjl vlt n'd large and'; habrhMtiia , 
biiildidg, srith.a spadbus cbuiayMpiv^.tw^dti^ 
stands abW the addl4i^Bi^iraj$ ly^liP 

and oa'^'Hjis ’|Re 'signal ..ntalibA**^t'jpoiv^Pa. 
beauii^:^iqpi^iadne of'td^tiy, aBd 
Gratjd wi n der s, and- has a ''tfaly eat/^iw 'eli^ 
nttai^ to 4 ^J«i<Ml 'lMtriott8 imecuiim%oif armour .i 
weapt^.;’ ^BaibEatW) b 8n%pen’ epace cal 
Fiotem 8t. Qh^o; bMri «s a ^llUa^ pani^ and? 
liVndedin'tfae evaninga bywnetif ^ 

JiTear this is the jpNhednd 'nf 8t* vdipi/^ 

of the Oi4er,*~^k‘'eeilb 

plain and uneetentatioiHS'adpi^; «i^hhin#i 

obldtgijg arenk-,a|id dn'«ech side afp aMll|Lwithd>w8^ 

alta^^F cbe^s for the dHibteift t^dns ,cdiig>ori 

the Prder^ aaOmed reith MpitidgB. and wuT|>(iir^>i 

cording,4d;:4(ie seal ..or ,m|isia.t|4lhe '*;Tmig|^”w 


lay. and oats'aft thr^Dwkyatd, being the only pieces of 
wdMiip of the Establish^ .Church. The matt edicts 
nre.iltiB l^tcls, or inns of the different natiene, where 
m^they beldillMr .meetings: thSse stfll retain their dis- 
^^nUdkMi m^ii a&llatlons.- though nbw variotwly applied, 
estjpmmrs fib officers Of the garriwn, some tp 
yih privifte one, having the only large 

Ina, ro9niii^red'/wi& .plan^ in the town, has. become the 
ihe sienaiMf ymbli?,|iRfmibl^ Valetta has its.banks and 
Biy.. exdiangeet are also public hospitals, a Very 

ind;:gDod imNty«i^ fitted up with marble, 

led^ pdieifie vtbi- luxury in a hot climate, 

jprdm Etliiat. .There are two libraries, 
i4l>c,wdigiht8, comprising about 
"French, and Italian 
vlirary, established by 

nojkfiSy ftdpi ijewnipr,etid|yM IliMb^'aM enivalrous 
icii’4N^te|||^, bubvA^ Itjff ^ifa aent bifiMe.' ' Its' comroercittl 
ailftivji)^, its pomlcalim^jl^nce,fndits centnd situation 
pa ['in the;|lediteraisiMlit s^onduM to.make it -the resort 
t vdrij^ynf i^hsas, mdks, and sffiaraetm ftom 
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rhtDoceMB. 

that tbe AJ^caa vu^ty Im m - k^tloiwl .hom 
similler size aituaied mibrer t1tw 'feiaheaid, and. ^ 
is IKK throvira iatb the' ftldf, *> (atBtbfiMiiy aa ia ^ 
Asiatic vadety. 'IjjtrtlfeartiMMMt h t*»»jwn»»d 

rhinaciM^ not of the urfioA dae^ thqugli tt inci»i|»^ 
sevea &et high, elc^.feet a'i^ hutg, aad 
feet ^. 4he i^rta^ Be «bs«^ed that the twt^'grM^. 
rfsi^jUed those 0 # the hotse; the s^ssaCh, hMvettt, 
les^bteijl rather that of the W, or It ..^ ao. 

gal] b](eider, ia this ageia iweMhU&ig tj&hot«ai.,.;Ilw^ 
were 00 1hte*te^ api4itPItgue 4«i peeferay «# i 
and imoctdii; l^^mys were a ibot twd a hdl ia: 
diameter: . the'adif.w^ finv Act loi^ aadji^ Aiht 
hrssad^; tto l^eairt ww a.ihot aoda.half 
os bn^t dAe wes aa kidh 

beiclc, aiM ^ili',^ib)|[Wt fhdugh,.hii| i^lm 
sides.'; and the atitedor horn,' tfhfek Id ■ foi M Wit i' 
was a fiiot hHtg aod.Ave'iaoheB 
the in bdih'horns. coidcd^tAwi^l^ 

M^eward. |t is jmseUmL '^at the - two^ 


to Europe; yet it was much better - kadwn 'ibaa the 
Asiatic, variety ip tlw aheienfe. It . is 'gei^yrfliUK r^lt!# 
seated wi(lir;;.twb ‘Juinte ip the ct^' and eniiprateh*,^ 
the itomans. The'one>h(>nied vef^l^. se^C^ toe# 
been earlier Ipown tfaab the other, ih^l^nr did'’pot ' 
afterward lifl^me, edeh aa bhje(;t of 
to tbe l^Piqane^ It |s prPhhbly, the:i^dj^^ds^<^' 
one horn, mention^ by Aristbile,.' 
it into the 'games of t]u» Rotp^^ efir^; ' 

time of ipU of the Romim empirni'A. com-, 

pletely lost aigAt of, that,'prior to w^ rbeatui^^ 
naturalists were of (pinion Chat it 
that if so, it was exUnct^ Whem hoereVdr,'^^tbef]Pertu-.' 
guese doubly the Cape of Ooodst<)^,.hiiid^p^ie8;tfaP^ 
way.to’ India,, the one-horned '1naiety''a{^n .hecame' 
knowp, and ^^pecitaens were btPttght to Europe; thC 
first was ia the year IfiJiS; knt^ that aippiri^d 
in England ifsa hot ua^ Id6d», ha^ neyt^.lkcn. 
very .comiadn, hpwCver, bbjei}ki.sif^''ti^9gdi^'in’ 
Eun^.' '.Hie flhorepTBSMfted.in ohr woidllb^ Jrhich'’ 
Is eopn^'fitOm. the splewhd *>IIiitciiie, ^s^ 

Maqun|i(^«s,‘'‘ by i}it0!faf 9 t.:'IIil|iii« liihdLi^' Cl#ie^„ 
drew., tm^ atteatioa in ||4#;'|t Par^, le' ^wOh 'pai^t , 
it woa-tt^hh.dlt^ 'l!aiti^'^fHMi'pn<d:pf h'tra^uMdhrfp.lh''' 
this tP^Which it hid btfeh briH^I^ 

This ritmoeesDB .was., still vyoidig, lniblt;i|]^' 
indicated. Aa«exeeedkifly milfl'dispasitipa, 
obedient td his keeper, whbBb caressed' Im sUdniied ^ 
receive 'with amofa satkdbctioa, , NeaerthdcB' ha'> tyii|' 
Btthfww;. to vioimtt fits of hhsdohi and ht sttdi4hlihli'|t: 

Theiib 

milusimd; fiSj^rtboCt' ib. fils Igotnididdiided -i^^ 
and "#li# '(t^-i^Cltld, -M' «lditld4edfhih:aM^^ 
lion and aptnitMIhh Ur 

tei^ng to them^vi^'hpiwr hUmllt 

of Iks osgevia wlA^.’Hkw ahht. hp, 
toiUiilufeBt »trti|jr,«l'‘jntslf%ea«. ;Thi MUfi <%« Of 
ihe ,hea|Mr -was to. fihfi : fiwi < it Ua.iittiaiifth hr 


'bp shd-tba gteat'akehif(ni.bh iilftlii'- 

9W(Sld^im pM aroui^ ^oastreted '^W 
moca fisvcniiablh. .drinunstenci^ his' latslUgsiice'' fnU^ 
have been table; fdiil^ly maUfiphed.; . 

Thp tbs'Sm^ Zeolpgtcal Chir- 

dene bodhU^ StM; h#iiwas -dbgMiii^ and ha 
i^iown ;attichid^^^ |wo l^^wts ^Uoh cepw Jtja Bagiand 
Mi 4he scAne'ibbiMndth.um. . iavoatita ibod ia'tics 
end at^iar, of Wwi|^.lh». connsnifi, a ipred 4 iiaB^ 


'bilwitleB -to 

Mrag^aniMhr- sahBoi;h».- led .the 

MAirheaiarks hpsuiging onttef it MdRhig.iMl.itaiiec 
«|C0tlh.l(;|| gmeiil'' then the'.’iMi« M'fiptie'ehasoa. 

wheUterttbe l|jtO .niifdoi we' do 

*ot .%^|k fliUI dR^ortion of the popidMiaMrw'Uch 
•• read .music, and has; nHM«<or»hiM,'the 

dB^*S!i|iWWUdying'gP*»d modeto;. bat thp joi^tade 
f SB tbUBhi'Whopiir-iieaidrements extend no finlllei; then 
to diwa^ • ^istwotibn between ‘* pretty taacs.” and 
tjuae^''iad whoiall under the two greet afd)> 
':dl»wtos.of to08etr^.w.onid,ktiOMr *-£iod utvc'fbe |Liag’ 
if-tt 'wiw«'.B0t^''wMbut’Words, sad those adip would 
tttfti'' ^etouit'aet yodm of. thWh-by tlte'«tateof-tfae 
puUiit or of iihe^wtuskal pteto;. In huge 

-^ibW^ R,,U'’iitoe^hat the diet » some'Slight indiea* 
^ibii^f ^{pldNpte, but hot muidi^/fbr ibwfidUnriag 

' Fiinit,|;'^;' ex^tnent of a popular assembly,-dm 
)h^si^jdlaiig,'f*lancing; tkOi, aeadar' .ihe shasic'pelat- 
WeVahd'evi;^''' interesting^ he toasy .whoiraiidd other-* 
atii^^toid Ulrifi Uxiiit ft* We do'ndt> exaggerate wken 
we^ a^thdt;;^Wcii^.< alone hi. to ntany tlk laeatis of 
^'Tidtktttg mmibhntelipble.. £'rtot.fehf#'' 0 (mnoisMur heats 
-tia|h Wtieir netwiMltoi tO'pul’hiitabif^oampletaly'in pos- 
^k>^Di/ilir e^at js.fotog Oh; discing is .fating* cinle 


fow^ tta seeleise;'',. Bence, notpAg»bMeUMed to. 
awtten jUBdmd ftoiio; 

Witt. Th JtiB. hbSd .h> flto 

whhdk be Was ittcpattsted to Up abedftt^.^^ Hb 

great strangth, ead the fiser-ttmt In ttoi Of Ml p«a«ms 
to nife^t break his caigC^ elMttieri to Mtti<|ia,ijttMt 
and soothing treatmea^ end lit 'kfii serttpoloiH^^. 
Warded tor tu leMt. thtaig hs was leqinted tp do^'. In 
•pHe of tuch an natovoorable sitaatloti, the distin^n 


M9Kl«|St.;toum^%anf cf pieacttob. Nto^u tiMist be - ob- 
!,tonrj^,<tottt''*theri wd'toyesBl ''distinct guttifties: pf an 
'erchei^fifom Which itidwiitt May be dsMvad, and'ftiat 
if^ocr fiSt'lUlfjw; that 'one peiWin-iHttftesdlto’fiMthg of 
.'alU^ Itoe Ittilrtt. tone ttf some of ibo .ifWtohinfeiia k 
tieUglA^lr.iUd "the onceeulim bf diflUpiit Ottd<vihM 
;!iiipeajee;!'of biiriu'tow.i^^ of pitoett»f-4riMiiivOttiBto 
;|nd^ttdeUiy of the snl^et of ■pto ft d to itol*-'' ■'When' 
we s^ :it jMittWi who is ploesod whUt^lbe^ Iwm or the 
fljttlpni bttt* toito litth d^a 

.ljihU!iH‘’of Ailltt|ed'' inam(iltnatoi';iito: sMe 

iuit Is UtoB toto dhrii of ibt«^'linMr%ttd 

atUitid end soff^: m itoHr Ui of 

Nwhidi utord satiiffMtie* to toftoy tidto’Miiir Uww 
dtot'.toto ghaher t)miiiifi»i!Htti«nrte,^^ 
iSH^jp^, UteuMtm iit f u mm at 'nwltB^ the 

iwld^ end '^^IldkMhg 'writete are 

ettasIMt teifi-topeetoN; OjMtttlli^Bfiiidbir ttnd ttoisiiti. 
«ttt '4lU 9r|iich ffi the 4tot to^Wilak, ^ ae it is, apd 
: m ^ itotofid ttoUd' ^rtotril dttt. eb exquisitely 
|M. ft Kftle toft B. tBhtiwiif M adMiidf of the peen- 
Beriy varied ttfttiiliNilBeiit'tir; tKe'ittslHhntttfai. It mutt 


' be oWrVed that Wotoheetra is ttbw. tnu'dh Wger'.tHan 
: hi the dine qf; IBtQitod.' Raeidni -ent' the.piBnonute nos 
boieilittlii jhit totohny ideas as in the ordteUra. 

Aa eittiUkft'PitoeM iidbmted us that he Was so 
MahlO to betodUsi in'by the glitter bf a new and seeel- 
,Jkat(y toned pisaotorte’miCh.he possemed^tbat he netor 
-pl^rra' hb own Conipbeitions upott it, or need ft in 
*i*ftio||ttg Us Ideas, tfll bo had first submlued then to 
: Ui Old mid beaten 4 MAraMettt on wWch he lisd tem 
hie first lessons, the keys Of which had been worn by 
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IApulM^ 
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his fingers, more than ever were the stones of a church 
by the knees of ptlgrims, till they were actually ifate^i 
is a smt of counterpail to tte sto^ of MoliWs 
oM womant and the result was the same in both 
cases,—4he old woman was always right. 

Hay^ had Prince Esterhazy’s band always at hi^, 
disposd. ll«7 had but ring a bell and the musicians, 
asstoilBed. We very n^h doubt whether his worl4i 
were thl0 better for it in .^bstance, though no doubt 
inairumeHtationi as it ^ i^etimcs tfCalled, was greatm 
improved by it. ^ 

On ttese grounds we do not &el certain that 
of the;^^||M,^,s litth ^ proof of love of music as j| 
be ccr(,aiiily with tho 

it can be noge at all, for 
reasoniP sUte of .^e musical ^ 

test, b^it wte can otily jd%e of thr-- 

nlusie|i^:l»^at.fou. 

It perha^is/be' fS^jled tttiilTOatu___ 

proper 

two ci&li$icliieti,' 

and » ' - ■ .- " ■ • ■ ■ 

many; 

The PMtn^ etill lew'; the Euglieh hardly 
The Soot^ Irh^i hud Swix^ have'ti direat deal'^'^ 
also, hKf^ve^’havh the Spudarde. ''Hvlth the 
lion the * Rule ] Baj| iiri>W4 

we doubt if'ttilip is 4 tph^toliaT air itf 
knowo .th|dora^t!lji«!fWle ev^Jwflrudjfr' 

can diatii|^ti^j|;<hl4^!wtd' from ai^the^, 
howey^,^«j(^';^t|ieiy «it^ t|hioi^ t|>erh| 
theap^A|i(^' 

to tryfi^ Ihete'and ihe' ef|r of'te^greSt^mtlM i>f oi^' 
coontHwieit.? It must dearly soOMiyM^ii’hiifa 
heard Joy afl, or, nearly all, in thd e^itot^iR pi^^l^'‘ 
we can only SMelleet (lie devt^entlnnnw th'plabeiB df' 


^ beet dbli^iclBeti,'' lK»urth -°bf‘*wich°‘‘1llis beta .:'4 «h 4 ' by coMpiler. 
fhiiMlAd^ obtahiiSirHGler*4 <te tan! surmiee Iram 

Myjf%t^vbv^'Htile,'if any, national mueie. the. state of music amo^'ibAdiidtaiwi^ thta thouffh 



religious worships slid the perfonnl||cc.s.^^ i^ertnt' Trk^d^ jfi)r ft is ast^tlsiSng how well a single voice out 
roinatedsi'..'Theta, iwUch we bi^abe tb. ^ t» opiy^^bf tuta tan bedistidgful&ed ani4hj>.a nUiDDeiS, At any 
attainable tests, 4tb;be(:bu|^.auh^|lnt,%ti^^t lo lar^ rate, we intist .dthbrs^jtppoisdlhis, up tbni. .a^ssei 


a8''|]ita, thap. tm'‘itUktiod iir^ a ^liliivate^'iear wonbl 
sulta thenUo be yeqr ba^., ^^o~beii^ with iha Rnt. 


jDbvoiioiud nmaic, M 

tho '(bll|»nita., flPWc^tiwr ^ . 
duethm tpe H, 

iDtat Inthe-pprehMirjeu^ 
taOd except )hat.taiijta|%;,^ 


irposee; Wvetadi^ 
htw 

,|cU|l.ifcefffe'intt3^ 
MusiOtafom .ad^it 

apjbetruiuent n 








w^ihsaanda the Iw^iut^alf^o 
Koaerdly i^ealdng, tfce jagUvjW#! „ 
ia|^;COnf rogations take 4.iiia|ot!liMi] 
iiij^<^an -those of the tafudicf’ 

tarpe ^ff dngera, tap’■* 

cqHie to aaMdate themadTta _ _ . 

liit must be suppotad tb|4 tatato iapaId,if)KH|ta' to- 
♦•SAfWWible p auch a puraota' w^ho-bi 
lifflLtapIbrilie auitter, "■“ ■■■■'•* ' 

vwylm. That is,'tiiine,''taiie,'a] 
usually not more tlian four—arc tolerably weli.psginrvtaL 
And we doubt not there arc many places in whidi the 
these respects, much above oiediciarity. 
Many boohs,,of paalm-tunes are wjritteo oxpntaBjy far 
.1*^®. WPW come to the sort, of mpe 

.. . . > 

H me; to join in unison, supported 

only by a em^. umpber In the under parts, g«|bd taste 
j^^ts put that tha-moIitalyiSheuld be excessively rimple, 
p^.iue harmony equally ,ta| .with a strong, nervous, 
alinast radc cheraoter,-’P^ dtpling on minutim, 
(^rpy, very close degta® of fil^qg,.llip. . All these condi> 
ta,41% well fuIdlledL- in Wtay Pf the old chanti, and 
WHtqpes. tye mayJwpopO; parttieularly the * Old] 


Hupr^th Psalm,’ and, tbotich hot so perfect in our 
opinion,' the * ‘Evening Hymn? Of these, and several 
otfaerSfit is not too much to wy that they are magBlg. 
cent. But, unfoitanately ibr the art, the compoeeni of 
this sort of munc have left the go^ models, and hate 
produced complex, artificial, trashy snhstitQtes, full of 
false attempts at variety, and unskilful nae of taptrast. 
|[n the poverty of invention common airs hav^beta 
mietimes pressed into the service, the hanMp qf 
liich is that of the opera, tfw church. it 

ust be observed that sac^ taiusic has alu" 
ibinations peculiar to itiiNf,- which we knP’:|io», 
h we can feel, why, hav4>p pP^^ 
lir character. BometietaS p,;;|^,',4rP.'M|ybrk) 
adapted, byWme meta Ipntai^^i^^g, 
common <siita.ta^''bta, -of the 

gersions ofthe pBobnfc';' We itanitaber a 
t iSlkil|nce, in takP M>ne idsfa. oi Maadofs * I 
r<>t)ttt«a^|MM>ttar htan out 

»e reft to finiRtllree IPeJ^vi btel4^.taiiie, the 
-°bf‘*micfr‘1llis beta ^'eraid by coOp&r. 


th^re is no incnrable in tlie<nhtional ear fur 

' ^ time and ,.tune, .th<de is 'not ta ’yet sufiicient 

Cnl^Vi^n 'to know jthak Which Is yrue and^|ust. taste 
fi«pt&h..’h^tions ofditaasi^ fiihcy.’ : 

^es of'the^ipblished pennphja nigv he 
'ose whicH hkve^Diigans andtliaae wliicb 
-“-r bhtaglmtatlyin tbctauntry.! The 
tl|tB;'’ gipdiince of the-- oigftaitti of 
.u^Qifi,'pfiially niptbing'^orie dan be said fiita (bat it 
werqfo l^ifihl^ hewiljiild fi? his voIuntaiies'tiipoHrihe 
pid pianp.a^adj|^l|hid^ta,*befc^be |iwiiep^ thita 
worth plaj|ng?‘*f^w, ^ith regaid to the eongrega- 
]oii8^if,th|uis8eni|i^^apeli^ those who have no ear 
(jt or ;■ ^ - - 


get a bint to be soilrOBt a 



as midi, is mpte akbutchmsiL^, as we 

bqve ohstawed, theoingin^a tbe-ehepsls former 
is 'seldpot oB^paita iro%]ta^ out of miie« ^ 

' thl tliiibjlw'fbf p..di4j;iB«ta 4(op,:sftaiy 



pOfgreBt index of any love for, or cultivation 
of, the art. IVe very much wish that it were otherwise, 
<9Uratefs and miklislars^.woiuildi makc^ 
cffoftc^tOaeiSeakaoi^ Theyfdmuld.rBodlea 

that ,thg)r:^W 0 U];^rtbtia n 0 t only promqi^ tbeijr . great 
objcctrrrHtt&oe ihieie^ i« no denying ttni good cfoircft 
mueic im^.strong aid to devotion^ feeling—but 
tbf^ wo«dd ul^ be Jnstruinental in spreading; a hu*, 
manSzing art, and thereby fumishiiig their fioito with 
an additional eource of %iunnles8 pLsapufe. One w:eU« 
directed attempt to promote an innooent umuaement 
would be worth iwo sermont against perui^ioiia ouea; 
a fair eiu^henge is uo robbary^’’ . 

rr^btovtiisMi.] , , r. . 
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.6AiptEpB4L OF EXRTkR. 



plTetik Vrdnt of Sx^er CatbodnL] 


Tub CatlMchrAl of aUhoii|^; ttS will be ooeiit a extreme %btnm afid fImM ornament which distin- 

oottsTiderable period' clap^ between ttw combience- guish the latest stage of Oothic architecture. 
itient '.and 4 hc 4 kiinpletion of the buildiRgyis remarkable, The nave and choir of the church, together with the 

above mdst of^r other cathedrals,'for the uniformity Lady Chapel, to the east of the latter, make a lengA 
ofiheaTChileetttralcharactemvbich it presents throu^* of about 408 feet In all. The nave with its aisles is 
out. The ^lan of its founder, although he was him-^ 7fl feet in breadth, and is crossed by a transept, which, 
■elf only able SO eiecute H in part, appears to have howler, only extends about ho feet beyond cach^ of 
been taken as their ipiide by til those who continued the side walls, the two projecting portions being 
the stnieture after him. Its pervading style is what formed each of the basement story of a great square 
may be called the middle Ckrthte;---without any thi^^ tower, which has been arched out for that purpow. 
either of the rudeness tdf the Saxon and the heaviness The height of each of these towers, which are massive 
ef the earliest Norman eiyle en the one hand, or of the ■tmetuiesi surmounted by pinnacles at the four coixen^ 
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IS about 130 feet. • Buttresses, which ri.se into plinincles, 
are-placed thick succeKsion both along the north 
and south sides end around the ends of the building, 
giving to the upper part of it considerable richness of 
effect. » 

'rhe west '^^ront, however, is the most highly orna¬ 
mented portion of the exterior. The form of the foqade 
is peculiar, consisting of a broad-based triangle, ele¬ 
vated upon a parallelogram, so as soqiicwhat to resemble 
a modern gable. Along the two ascending sides of 
the triangle rise a series of lofty and fancifully decorated 
pinnacles, under the central one of which, crowning 
the of the fissure, is a window, filled with stained 
glass, of magnificent dimensions, and terminating in a 
{)ointed arch. Under this is the great central door 
opening into the nave, and to the right and left of 
that arc the two aisle doors; All the re^t of the wall 
is covered by a rich display of sculpture, consisting 
mostly of statues in niches, ranged in a series of tiers, 
ami representing avast number of scriptural characters 
—kings, prelates, and other persons of eminence. 
Time has now obliterated the finer features of this 
elaborate design; but the throng of figures, though 
they do not appear to have been executed by any means 
in the best style of Gothic sculpture, still make a 
highly imposing show. 

The interior of this cathedral, however, is what 
merits the most admiration. The great height of the 
nave, nearly 70 feet,—the boldly ribbed roof,—the clus¬ 
tered columns, of which there are seven on each hand, 
with the lofty arches that rise between,—the hand¬ 
some stone screen, which conceals the choir,—and 
the numerous monuments, many of them of beautiful 
antique workmaiisliip —are displayed to great advantage 
by the abundant light that is admitted through the 
great western window and the others of smaller dimen- 
.sioiis rang'ed along the north and south walls. The tran¬ 
sept is also lighted by two mngnificent windows, which 
have been cut out in the walls of the great towers that 
form its extremities. Near the middle of the north 
side of the choir is a singular erection, of which, we 
l>eiieve, there is no other example in the cathedrals of 
this countrj', but which is not unfrcqiiently found in 
continental churchc.s :—a gallery which appears to have 
been designed for a kind of orchestra, or a place of 
accommodation for a bdtid of instrumental m«isicians. 
It is supported by IS pillars, between each two of 
which stands, in a niche, the figure of a person p/aying 
on a musical instrument. Among the instntments arc 
guitars, citterns, horns, fiutes, &c. It still retains the 
name of the Minstrels* Gallery. The entire length of 
the nave is about I7ri feet. The choir is about 130 
fec^t long. On its iouth side standa the bishop*s 
throne, surmounted by a lofty pyramidical canopy, of 
a light and highly fanciful style of Gothic carpentry. 
An eJega-nt stone screen is now placed behind the 
altar In place of a former one which was of weed. 
Ilte% also, ate several ancient monuments, and monu- 
mutiteii ehapcls, of the richest workmanship. 

The present name ot the city of Exeter is radically the 
same with that which it boro both in the British and in 
the Saxon times, l>eing deri\ea from the river Exe, or 
E.sk, which flows past it, Exe, or Esk, properly Wise, 
is merely the old Celtic term for Water. It is the 
same word which forms the first syllable of the Irish 
Usquebaugh and the Scotch Whisky, both of which 
signify ‘‘ the water of life.*' From this word the 
Britoiii^. called the towif l^uilt here Caer-wisc,—that is, 
the town on the water or river. They gave the same 
name to the town now called Usk, in Monmouthshire, 
which also stands on a river that still retains the ap- 
pellatioii of the Usk, another corruption of the same 
original British term from which have 'beeft formed 
the modern Exe and Esk. • The Romans, Latinizingi 


as they usually did, the native word, called both these 
towns Isca, distinguishing the one in Monmouthshire, 
however, as the Isca of the Silures, and the other as the 
Isca of the Damnonii, the tribes in whose districts they 
respectively lay. The modern Exeter is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the Saxon Exaiicester, the termination cester 
(that is, castrum) of which indicates that the place had 
been a fortified station of the Romans. 

The see of the bishop, however, was not trans¬ 
ferred to this place till a long time after the esta¬ 
blishment of Ohristianity throughout England. There 
were originally bishopricss both of Cornwall and of 
Devonshire; the seat of the former was first at Bod¬ 
min' and aflerw'ards at St. German’s, and that of 
the latter, first at Bishop’s Tawton, and then at Cre- 
diton. The sec of Cornwall was joined to that of 
Devon a short time .before the middle of the eleventh 
century; arfd, in 105fi, the seat of the united dioceses 
was removed 4rom Crediton to Exeter, in which town 
it has ever since remained, and from which iP^has taken 
its name. I’he name of the bishop in whose time the 
removal took place was Leofric or Lcutic ; and he was 
installed in his new cothedral with great pomp, the 
king, Edward the Confessor, and his queen, both 
taking a leading part in the ceremony. The present 
edifice was begun early in the twelfth century, by 
Bishop William Warlcwast. All that he erected, how¬ 
ever, was BO much injured soon after his death, in the 
course of a siege of the city by King Sto]dioii, in 1186, 
that his successor. Bishop Chichester, found it necessary 
to commence a reparation of the cathedral on the mr)st 
extensive scale. The work was continued by the next 
three bishops, and was not completed till tlie time of 
the fouith. Bishop Henry Marshall, who died in 1206. 

I f^rom this date the eatlicdral remained without 
undergoing any alteration thaf has been recorded till 
the episcopacy of Peter Qiiivil, wlio, by tlie changes 
and additions which he executed himself, and by those 
which were accomplished by his successors in pursuance 
of hi.s plans, deserv'es to be regarded as really tiic 
designer and founder of the present building. Q\u\\] 
was bishop from 1281 to 1291. It was he who fir^t 
fonned the transept by cutting arches in the interior 
walls of the two great towers, and piercing those 
opposite with the, magnificent windows by which this 
part of the building is now lighted. The repairs thus 
begun, and which eventually extended to the renovation 
of the whole fabric, with the exception of the towers, 
were not entirely completed till prelagy fit Bishop 
Thomas de Brentingham, who presided over the see 
from 1370 till 1394. But the two prelates, by whom 
the work had, during this interval, been most e&bctually 
promoted, were Bishop Walter Stapledon and fats suc¬ 
cessor Bishop Jolin Grandisson. Stapledon, by whom 
the choir waa completed about the year 1318, was dis¬ 
tinguished for his munificence. He was the fodder of 
Exeter College,Oxford, originafiy called Staplednu’s Inn, 
and also of Hart Hall in the safneuniversiCy. held 

the office of Lord Treasurer, andliieto fifeqnetftly^ih 
in embassies and other high employments of state by 
Edward II., he continued steady to the party of that 
unhappy prince throughout the troubles which agitated 
the close of his reign, and to which he fell a victim a 
few months before his royal master. He was executed 
in Cheapside by the populace of Londoh, along with 
his brother, Sir Richard. Stapledon, on the 15th of 
October, 1326. 

Bishop Grandisson succeeded Stapledon, and pre¬ 
sided over the see till #369. He is said by Lcland to 
have vaulted the body of the cathedral, and it is pro¬ 
bable that the gorgeous west front was also his work. 
The antiquary John Hooker (otherwise called Vowel), 
in his ‘ Description of Exeter,’ written in J 583, says 
of this prelate^ that sequestering himself from all idle 
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peraoii9, he kept no vaote about tikn than were aboo- 
lutely necessary, in order to compass the charge of such 
mighty works; likewise assembling his whale clergy, 
he persuaded them to bequeath all their goods, &c., to 
the building of tiie aauther church of the diocese; and 
he also 4)revailed on sundry temporal men to give of 
their store; as, namely, Hugh Courtney, Earl of 
Devon, from whom he got 200 marks.’’ 

The Cathedral q£ Exeter is remarkable for its orpn, 
its bells, and its aiicicut astronomical clock. Tlie 
cluck is in the north tower, and is said to have been the 
gift of Bishop Courtney, who occupied the see from 
1478 to 1487. Mr. Britton, however, in his ‘ History 
of Exeter Cathedral,’ has referred to some ancient 
authoriti^, from which it would appear that^there was 
a famous clock here at least a hundred years before 
the time of Bishop Chichester. Tlic present clock, 
besides the hour of the day, iiicHtates the* age of the 
moon, and cepresents the revolution of vhat luminary 
around th^earth, Its face is seven feet in diameter. 
I ti the north tower is also the famous beft, called the 
Peter, the largest in England except Great Tom of 
Christ’s Church, Oxford. The bell at Christ’s Church 
weighs 17,000 lbs., and this is said to weigh 12,500. 
Unfortunately, the Exeter bell is now so hung that 
it cannot be rung. It, as well as the clock, is said 
to be the gift of Bishop Courtney; but Mr. Britton, to 
whose work we are indebted for these particulars re¬ 
specting it, is of opinion that it is probably of still 
i^reater antiquity. The tradition is, that it was brought 
from the cathedral of LlandalT. Having been cracked 
on the 5th of November, 1611, it was recast in 1676, 
The organ is said to be the most powerful in Europe, 
except that at Haarlem, and even to that it 4s con¬ 
sidered be superior in sweetness of tone. It was 
built by an English artisf in 1665. 


THE GONDOLA, 

TuEttB ie a gli)riuus city iii the sea; 

'Die sea is in the broa<l, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-we^ 

Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lead to her gates. Tlie path lies o'er the sea. 

Invisible; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating cityi—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream. 

So smoothly, silently,—by many a dome, 

Mosque-like, aod many a stately portico. 

The statues ranged along an azure sky— 

By maiw a pile iiMnom than Eastern splendolb, 

Of old the residence of merdiant kings.*' 

Thu«, in his ‘ Italy,’ Rogers speaks of Venice,—the 
city which poets have so eloquently described in her 
])rospttrity, so feelingly mourned over in her fallen 
estate. Of the same city Lord Byron says,—• 

. I lov’d her from mV boyhood,-^she to me 
' Was as a fairy of the heart, 

like water columaa from the M. 

\ Wjlw ttw soKHirn, and of wealth the mwt * 

OtW) KatcMbi SchiUer* tttwkipewe'f 
Bad fttaai()ea hw ta itie.'* 

It is nat» howeveitft present mtention to describe 
Veiib^; but we huetf. quoted these passages as suitably 
introducing aeccAuit €if the goudola« or ooat, employed 
in traversing the imriue wtieets or eai^ pf that eity. 

The of tide Weutifid boat k pearly thirty feet, 

and the teeadtk diotil feve t and^H a&faccommoMk>n 
fur six paaSen^rS beal^ the two rowers. Some, how- 
ever, aip are rowed by me persoa. 

The diwm is very t%ht and ete^wt. iW gondola k flal^ 
bottomed, and its sides slope away considerably, par¬ 
ticularly towards the after part, which, when the boat is 
empty, rises high out of the water. The seats, which are 
placed at a distance of something less than two-thirds the 
length of the boat from its head, .have a tilt over them, 


with windows and curtains. This tilt, which is extreittely 
tight luid elegant, and removable at pleasure, k pf 
frame-work, covered with black cloth, ornamented with 
tufls of the same colour. The head is furnished with 
a fiat iron beak or prow, of the form shewn in the 
woqd-cut, whiqb is dmilar to what is seen In the repre¬ 
sentation of the ancient galleys; this is never painted, 
but kept highly polished: the stem has a wooden beak, 
not 80 elevated as tjiat at the head. The seats usually 
have cushions covered with plush, and the floor is 
fbruished with carpets. The gondolas of private per¬ 
sons, as well as those which are let for hire, are inva¬ 
riably painted black. Formerly the Venetians vied 
with each other in the splendour of their gondolas, but 
so much Inconvenience was found to result from this 
rivalry that a sumptuary law was issued, many years 
since, prescribing the size, form, and colour, in wliich 
the gondola still appears. 

The black colour gives them a very sombre, funereal 
appearance, and their first etlect uu strangers is at 
variance with our notions of Venetian gaiety and ele¬ 
gance. Our sailors call them “ floating coffuiB,” 
“ queer craft,”—and, indeed, they have something of a 
hearse-like cliaracter about them. When the black is 
allowed to become brown and rusty, as is now, owing 
to Venetian ptiverty, too often the case, llwy look par¬ 
ticularly shabby and still more dismal. In such a city 
OS Venice, iiiterscotod in every part by canals, and 
where there arc few parts where people ran walk a 
hundred yards without coming to a high, steep bridge, 
built nearly always, not in inclined planes, but in steps 
rising over an arch, carriages and horses w^ould be of 
no use. The gondola is the sole ccpiipage of the noble 
'Nb^netiaii. In this he is carried on his visits, for . his 
amusement, or to his busincs.s, and in this a considerable 

C art of his time is passed. His head gondolier is to 
im wbat the head coachman and the groom are to an 
English gentleman, and something more# When he 
wishes to go out, he does not order “ the horses to be 
put to,” but the gondola to be got ready. As the fares 
are low, even the poorest people make frequent use of 
these boats, and on a saint’s day, or other holiday, tiiey 
are seen* gliding in all directions,—their occupants 
sometimes conversing or listening to stories, more 
frequently playing at tarocco, a game at cards. 

In rowing, the gondoliers stand on the extreme edge 
6f the vessel: the master, or principal gondolier, on the 
right side, with his face towards the head of the boat, 
and his companion on the left side, liehind the company. 
Qn the after part, where the back rower is placed, 
there is a flat piece added over the ^nwaJe of the boat, 
Oil which he stands. Thus placed, the goBdoliers seem, 
to strangers, iii immiricnl danger of felliiig overboard. 
But this is an event which rarely happens. They 
balance themselves with apparent case^ and even ele¬ 
gance, pushing their oars forward, and giving them, by 
the action of the wrist, a turn iu the water, resembling 
what is called with ua featherfelg,’^ Tbe oars arc 
made of a very light sort of flr; the blade is not bent 
as in the English oar, but more in the form of a paddle. 
They do not use row-locks, but employ a single fixed 
Ihowell, of a crooked ferm, and smut a fliol long, 
gainst whicb they hold tiui oar by pressure only, 
rmvious to turning a comer, froin qm canal into 
another^ the gondoliers have a peeuliar cry, rather 
musical and agrecabfe, designed to give waruiug to 
gondolas which inay ^ approaching in an opposite 
direction. The veoael a^ipea|av to gUde with great 
rapidity; but vrhether the motion i& mote or less 
rapid than that of a Thames wherry, rowed by a pair 
of oars, it is difficult to ascertain, as the gondola Is 
always employed in still water, while the wherry is rarely 
seen in motion but w4h tlie advuntpge or opposition of 
the tide, • 
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^ndolien w«re foimerly a very iirteresting portion 
of the Venetian population, and enjft^ed a degm of 
coDfiideration beyond that to which persons in a similar 
station of life receive among ourselves. Hiey still are a 
civil and w'e]l-l)ehaved body of men, and act as ciceroni 
to travellers in showing them the curiosities of Venice, 
and even go with them to the opera-house, and conduct 
tiiem to their boxes. Formerly they made the city 
vocal; for, in gliding through its canals, and at other 
times, they sang to one another, in alternate stanzas, | 
passages chiefly from Tasso, translated into the Vene* 
tian dialect. The verses they sang were almost inva¬ 
riably taken from Tasso, and rarely from Ariosto or any 
other poet. The motives for this decided preference 
have been reasonably assigned by several writers to the 
circumstance of Tasso’s * Epic * relating to the wars of 
the Crusades, where the crescent of Mahomet was made 
to wax pale before the Christian cross, and to the 
anti]>athy arising from long warfare, both by land and 
sea, both in Europe and in Asia, that has existed 
between the Venetians and the Turks. Shakspeare’s 
Othello will show, os well as any historical record could 
do, how violent was this feeling. To this may be added 
that the Venetians, even down to our own day, have 
continued an intimate intercourse with Syria, the 
Holy Land, Turkey, and all the Levant, and are thus 
the better prepared to enjoy Tasso’s brilliant and beau¬ 
tiful pictures of the Oricni.” 

The inehnly thus sung was calculated for remote 
effect; and when the gondoliers of distant vessels sung 
to each other in alternate verses, the sound, us it 
came ‘‘ by distance made more sweet,” was singularly 
pleasing. Speaking of this vocal performance, it is 


Slid, in a note to the fourth Canto of * Chflde Harold,* 
** It suitB particularly well with an idle solitary mariner, 
lying at length in his vessel, at rest on one of these 
can^s, waiting for his company or for a fare, the tire¬ 
someness of which situation is soihewhat alleviated by 
the songs and poetical stories he has in memory. Ho 
often raises his voice as loud as be can, which extends 
itself to a vast distance over the tranquil mirror; and 
as all is still around, he is, as it were, in a solitudRs in 
the midst of a large and populous town. Here is no 
fattling of .carriages, no noise of foot passengers: a 
silent gondola glides now and then by him, of which 
the splashingR of the oars are scarcely to be heard. At 
a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly unknown 
to him. 'Melody and verse inlmediately attach the 
two strangers; he becomes the responsive echo to the 
former, and^ exerts himself to be heard as he had heard 
the other. tacTt convention they alternate verse 

for verse : though the song should last the Whole night 
through, they entertain themselves without fatigue, and 
the hearers, who are passing between the two, take part 
in the amusement.” But this interesting practice has 
declined with the prosperity and independence of Venice. 
The lagoons are allowed to be choked, and to corrupt 
the air: the spirit of the people has departed: and 
although some old gondoliers remember the usual 
verses, and can execute the chant, it is never voluntarily 
undertaken, and now 

In Venice, Taeso^e echoes are no more. 

And silent rows the simgWs^ f^oiulidier; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 

And music mkftin not always now the car: 

Those days are gone/’ 

ClIIi.DR IIaR01<1}. 



* [Gondola, with a Single Kower.] 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 



[North-West View ol' St. Paul's Cutlicilral J 


In the Seventh Number 5f the ‘ Penny Magazine ’ we this was but the commencement; and for more than 
gave a%ketch of the history of the snccemivc churches ten years the calliedral went to decw js fast as neglect 
which h|^e<tccupicd the spot on which our metropolitan and ill-usage together could hasieilw 
Cathedral t|OW stands. In the present Supplement, our Although on the return of thii rbyal family and the 
object will be to point out what is most remarkable in old order of thinjeaf the deplorable condition of St. Paul's 
the existing building, considered both in an architectural excited much public attention, it was not till towards llic 
and an historical, p^lnt of view. close of the year r663 that active preparations began 

The cathedral which immediately preceded the present to be made for repairing iU; The works were put under 
was, in several respects, a remarkable edifice. Some the direction of Sir John Denham the poet, who held ihe 
of its dimensions probably exceeded those of any other ufBce of the King's Surveyor-Gcnerul, for the duties of 
church in ChrisAendom. Its length, from east to west, which, however, he was quite unqualified. The place 
was 6*90 feet, and the spire over the great central tower had been given to him in his old age as a reward for 
had,before its destruction by an accidental fire in 1561, his loyalty; but fortunately appointment of Wren 
been 5‘20 feet in height. Within a century after it as his assistant amply compensated, in fw’* ^ 
had lost the last-mentioned striking ornament, the«pile public interest was concerned, for Sir John’s de- 
received another of n different character in the beautiful ficiencies. But the removal of the private houses, 
western portico, the work of the rich and fanciful genius shops, and other buildings which had been erected 
of Inigo Jones. The breaking out of the civil wars, against the walls of. the cathedral, was all tlint liaa 
liowe\Lr, put a stop to the general restoration of which been done when the memorable coiiflagrat'oij oi the ora 
You HI. ^ 
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of September, 1666* emphatically called the Great Fire, 
ill a lew hour^ reduced the whole to a ma$.s of bare and 
loltLM'inj^ ruins. 

E\en afler this catastrophe, it was for some time 
belitned that a restoration of the old buildiiiff was 
pnicti(a])le. Commissioners were appointed to con¬ 
sider vvliat oiin-ht to be done ; and they held their first 
ineetiii”' on the 1 bth of January, ICtiS. Mr. Malcolm, 
ill his ‘ Londinuiii Rediviviim/ lias printed several 
extracts from the minutes of their procVediii'vs, still pre- 
sersed in the custody of the dean and chapter of the | 
Catliedral, v\liieli ^ive an inlerestin«* view of the slate in 
which the biiildiiif;* had been lei! by the lire. They 
describe the wholr easi part as “ being’ under greater 
desolation tlian the rest, not only the timber roof being 
bnnit, and the stone vaulfs above for the greatest part 
tlirowii down, and the oiilwalls theie weakenerl more 
than in oilier jdaces, but the very inner wails and 
/>illais between tlie elioir and north aisle ])ring fallen 
also (and those on the soulh si<le in great danger), and 
ill their fall liuving broken open the vaults into St. 
Faitirs Chiirch.” The chinch of St. Failh was (lie 
church belonging to the parish of that name, now 
united to the adjoining parish of St. Austin’s; it oc¬ 
cupied the portion ol’ Ihe Cr>pts, or, as they were 
vulgarly called, the Crowds o/' the Old Cal liedrul, 
cueiiding under Ihe choir and I lie cliajjcls to the cast of 
jl. The eoniinissioiiers go on to dest:i il.K “ the body of 
the chiircli lietweeii the west end ainl the second pillars, 
abo\e the little north and soulh doors” as being the 
portion that was least injured ; and this they ])roposed 
to liave repaired, so that it ufight be ready for the jier- 
foniiance of di\ine worsliip by the ensuing suinnier. 
It appears, Malcidiii tells us, iroin a succeeding ordeiv. 
in the ininule-book, that in Ihe general desolation which 
had broken down e\ery inau’s landmarks and swept 
away his dwelling-place, “ sheds and shops had been 
creeled by tht* wretched iiihabitanls of the neighboiir- 
liood within the churchyard, and even against the 
falling walls.’' • 

Upon further examination, however, it was ascer¬ 
tained that the walls were in no part siitliciently strong 
to make it sale to give I hern a new root* to sustain ; and 
upon lliisitwas deterniiued that nothing beyond the 
ohl foundations slioiild l.'e prcser\ed. IVleanwhilc, on 
the JOth of Jill), ibtd), \Vrcn was unanimously aj)- 
])ointcd by the commissioners surveyor-general of the 
works, in the room of Denham, who had died a few 
weeks before. It was probably .<^0011 afler this tluii the 
])!an of an eiifiiely new ehiircli was resolved upon. It 
appears that, before the close of llie year Wren 

had subniitteil to the king several designs for such a 
structure. The or^ after which the present church was 
built—allliough willi some iinportaul deviations, as we 
shall immediately have occasion to notice,- was his 
majesty's choice, and was ]nobably, also, that which 
Wren himself preferred. In eonsequeuee, however, of 
the various preparations which had to be made, the 
first .stone of the new building was not laid till the :Dst 
of June, 1(575. 

Wren’s salary, as surveyor of the works, was now 
fixed at 200/. per annum, nut of which ho Jiad to pay 
fur the models and drawings of every part, as well as 
to audit all the accounts, and to visit the building daily, 
find afford it his constant superintendeneo. The neces¬ 
sary funds for carrying on tile work were raised by a 
duty upon coaks, wliieli ha<l been first irnposeil eA]>res«ly 
for this purpo se in 107(1, end was continucil by succes¬ 
sive acts till 1716. Applicaiious were also made by the 
commissioners for the arrears of certain subneriptions for 
iJie repair of the cathedral, which had been entered into 
before the great fire ; and considerable sums appear to 
have been in this way obtained from the bifthops and 
others* Weynolds, Bishop' of Norwich, for inatarice, | 


paid Ilia full subscription of 440/, ; Sheldon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, gave 2000/.; and Ward, Bishop of 
Salisbury, 240/. Others, how'cver, declared tlieir ina¬ 
bility to a fiord anything; among the rest, Guy C’arlelon, 
Bishop of Bristol, whose answ’cr to the commissioners is 
of a singularly melancholy tenor. Their letter of the 
21st of September, 1676, had only reached liim, it 
seems, a few days before tlie 5lh of Februai^, in the year 
following, the day on wliich he writes, “It eai!it;,(o 
Bristol,'’ he says, “ when I was in the north, and came 
then to Newcastle and Durham afler 1 was come away 
from thence; and at last, after a considerable rest in the 
country, round again to Bristol.” Such in those days, 
it ap})ears, was the slate of communication between one 
place and another in England, that u letter might be 
lour inontlis and a half in treadling even a person of 
such note as a iiiend'er of the bend) of bishops, if he 
liappcncd 1o»l)e in a remote part of the country. In 
this instance, however, there was possibly ^ome liLtie 
disposition on the part of the bishop to keep mii of the 
vvii) of the letter. His lordsliip proceeds—“Tholnisi- 
ncss was, to get niy name to a contribiiliou towards the 
rebuilding ot' St. Paul's Clmrch ; a great and good 
vvtuk, to wliicli no man would more willingly put a 
helping hand than myself, were I able, and in a capa- 
ciiy to do il ; but, indeed, tlic bishoprick of Bristol is 
both M) beggarly of' itself, and hath made me .so like¬ 
wise by being the bishop, (who, before I came to it, 
was in a coiiditioii to live without begging or borrow¬ 
ing,) lhal, unless his Majesty please to allow some addi- 
titiiial support, the dignity iniisl Jail lo Ihe ground, and 
I willi it.” lie coiiclude.s by saying that he will ii)o.st 
remlily give something, —“if God ])loase that hereafter 
my coiidkion may increase to answer so good and pious 
a motive.” 

Considerable, difficulties, occasioned by want of 
money, were experienced at difierent times during the 
progress of Ihe work; and it ajipears to have been even 
once or twice slopped on this account. But it was ot 
last finished in 1710, the whole sum expended on it 
having been 7iUi,000/., or about 20,000/. per auiiuin 
on an average from its commencement in 167.5. The 
same architect, iSir Uhristoiiher Wren ; the some ma.«!ter- 
niasoii, Mr. Thomas Strong ; and the same bishop, 
Dr. Honiy Complon; who had seen the ibundatiou 
.stone laiil, saw also I he placing of the highest stone of 
the lantern over the ciqiola. 

St. Paurs is the only English cathedral built in that 
style of arofiitcclure which, to employ the moa^t compre¬ 
hensive phrase, may be denominated the Classic, as 
distiugni^hed from what is called the Gothic, including 
I he \aji()us fonus lliut Miccessively arose in Europe 
afler the fall c»f the western empire. Of course, as 
(licrc vvcie no Christian churches iu Greece and Home, 
at kjist (luring the flourishing times of architecture and 
the other aits, a modern cathedral cnmmt exhibit in 
every lespeet citlier an imitutiou of any Greek or 
Roinaii building, or a complete exemplification of the 
lirinciples of classic orchitcciuroL As, on the one hand, 
these edifices, even wlien most strongly marked with 
all the peculiarities of the Gothic style, retain truces of 
the fashion of the Roman Basilica*, or royal palaces, 
from which they look their origin, those of them on the 
other hand that are in general constriicled on the 
purest classical principles must in some things differ 
from any classk* building; that ever existed. Indeed, 
what is called the classic style of architecture, qs exem¬ 
plified in C^hiisiian chiircht*s, is in all cases someihing 
of a very mixed description. St. Peter’s at Rome is 
an evidence of this as much os SI, Paul’.s in London. 
In these two buildings the columns and the arche.s that 
coiiiiect them belong, il is true, to the ancient orders, 
but in almost all other respects they are nearly as unlike 
any Greek or Roman building as is York Minster itself. 
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Without, enieriii^ upon the question as to which of 
the two styles possesses the greatest beniity, or suitable¬ 
ness for ecclesiastical hiiilclin^s in this country and 
climate, we may nt least assume tliat it was desirable 
to have in Eiii»la^d one cathedral not (.io}hie. That 
of London is the only one of our old catliedrals whicli 
has heeii entirely destroyed, and whidi, ctjnscquenlJy, 
it had become necessary to rel)uild from the foundation, 
si](jt*e wliot may be called the j)r()|)cr of Ciothic 
architecture,—wlfcn it was prucliscd, we mean, not j 
iriiitalivoly, as now, but because it was natural to the j 
time, —not as aUingiuifte is spoken after it i^ dead hy ' 
those who have leariiccl it from books or at u school, 
but as men apeak their vernacular ton^^ue. This par¬ 
ticular cathedral, therefore,—necessarily new at any 
rate,—seemed to otfer a opportnnity^for a single 

exemplification of a new style. No (lothie pile was 
sacrificed in order to make room for ll\c classic one. 
At all events, it will he ackno\vlcdp;ed that, Sir C’liris- 
topher )ji[rcn being; tlie nrcliifcct, it would liavc been 
unfortiinute if the task assigned to hini*iiad been the 
erection of a Gothic cathedral. Neither his studies nor 
the character of his g*enius fitted him I'or e.\(:elleneo in 
Gothic architectiire. The two western towers id' West¬ 
minster Abbey, which he erected, show liow' iuditfereiUly 
lie would, in all probal)dity, lia\e actjiiitted himself if 
he had been forcetl t<» exert his ])oweis, on this occasion 
also, on nil attempt for which they were so little suited : 
and we shonlcl have lost a structure which is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the noblest the world has caci* seen, 
let us judge it h\ what sljjiidard we inas. 

].ike- most other cathedrals, St. I'lnd's is built in tlie 
form of a cross, the longer arm of (lie figure extending 
from east to west. 'J'he shorter, or tra!ise]>t,^is nearer I 
the east tluin the WTst end; but lIuTe is also* at the 
west end wlial may lae called a snudlcr lianse])i, in 
res])eet nt least to the exlenud form (jf the huildmg. 
The entire length of Ilje (’Imrch, liom east to west, is 
500 feet, and that f»f the pmper transept I'lie 

breadth of the body of the eliurch is lt»7 feet, and that 
ot the transept nearly the same. t)vci the iiilei seel ion 
o.' the IraiiMepl nnd the nave liiies a dome, snnjiounicd 
by a lantern, a globe, aiul a ( rtjss; and two eiunpanilc 
towers, or belfries, also lU'Cend IVoni the two exircmilies 
of the west front. The height from the pinenient ofj 
tlie church to the lop of the cir>ss n\er the donu* is '15(i 
feet ; and the campanile (owners are cacli about feet 
in height. The general height of the wolfs i^-^ uboul !)n 
feet. The three entrances lo the churcl^ are at the 
west eiul, 8ud at ttie north and south cmis of (he 
transept. The (wo last-tnenlioiied porches are each 
formed hy ii portion of a circle. The hue of (lie 4'ast 
end of the church is als(» broken hy a'‘scmi^circuIar 
projection of its central portion. 

Such is a general outline of (he extcnnl form oi 
the Cathedral. But the Mud pile, which would he im¬ 
posing from its mere magnilmle, iiad it little more to 
rx)ast of, is invested with the highest flegicc of beauty 


the requisite dimensions. It inay^W safely said that 
the great architect, hy the avrangeinem actually ndopted, 
has made as much as it wiis p(ts>,iblc to do of the 
materials to which he was confined, and moi-e than was 
c\er before made of (be same space. 'Tv) i\ '^pcclator 
coining up Liidgato Hill, which mu^t be.*u gLoded as 
the grand avenue to the iiietropolitau 'S'engde, iliis 
inende, seen llirough the narrow opening, w hich ulnmst 
cuts off every otiicr object except the portico, the 
((wvtMs, and the (k)me of the Cathedral, presents a com^ 
bination of majesty and beauty which cannot be eon- 
lemplideil hy the intelligent eye witlioul the deepest 
sense of the presence and the power of triumphant art. 
Jt Ktimeiimes happens (hat the rays of the ullernoon or 
evening sun, coming througli a clear atmosphere, are 
thrown strongly upon the cohtiniied and sciilptiiriMl 
display, while a black cloud, veiling the cijiposite qiianer 
of the heaven, forms a back-ground, from which (he 
whole pile projects in full relief, and so as to produce 
the finest conliast ol’ light and sha<le. lii the.se cir- 
cnmslaMees tlie west front of St. Paul s is seen in all its 
glory; and, although the street is both too naiTow to 
atlbril a view of the whole building, and its direction is 
.such as to show w’luit it does discover only oblupiely, it 
may he doubte^l if a inoie full and direct e.xposuic at 
this point w^ould produce an cU’cct so striking* and 
noble. It has indeed becri di.sputed whether, upon liie 
whole, (hi.s magnificent structure u^oidd he? seen to 
greater or le.ss advantage if it stood in (lie midst of a 
large open s])ace instead of being hiirronndeil, as it 
aelually is, on all sides by other buildings that approach 
vvilliin a few \aids of its walls. It is npprelieinled by 
some that, if llie.M* surrounding buildings bhould be. 
removed, I lie ('alhedral would lose much of the iin- 
posing appearance which it now derives from the con 
tiast between its vast lutlk and (Iieir comparatively 
puny dimensions. We aie inclined to ihinlv that the 
cluireh has imigniliule enougli to u.stiiin^il.self without 
(his foil, and that even if it stood in the midst of Sails- 
bury Plain, with nothing^ cKe within sight but the sky 
and the gieat jianorama of nature, it vvonld he a grand 
ohjecl. lint be (hat as it may, no such jiertcct solitude 
and ahiXMice ot* all objeel.s of coinjiariMui vvonlil he pio- 
<lieed ])y meielv removing llu' nearest of the hiiildnigs 
hy wiiich, as it staud‘^, it iv on all .sidt‘s so closely 
environed. Ilnusc', and stieels inimmerahle would he 
still around it;- it would shll look ilovvii upon the 
whole inightv world of |a>iiiioii, although tiicrc shonld 
he no other ImiMing within a hundred or » hundivd 
;md (ifty yards ot it. 'J'hat di^taiiee vvoxdd not take 
them out of the •-eojjc of ilje eye iii whoso field C5f vision 
it was the principal object ; but it Would allow every 
])nrl of the catherlral to !>e seen from the proper poinl 
ot view^, and the whole extent i>f the edifice lo be taktui 
in at once, vviiicii at present can nowhere be done. 
I‘]vcn of its magnitinle we liave now no other means ol 
o!)ttiiniug an iileii except by walking round it. Seen 
fiom a nioic distant station lliun is now lo be litul,— 


and grandeur by (he ^biiperb decfiraliojis willi whifh 
almost every part of it is enriched. The west front is 
now generally wlmitted to be sui>erior to any other in 
existence ; not excepting that of St. Peter's. The 
grand portico in iU centre consists of tw'o parts; (he 
lower formed by twelve columiis of the Corinthian, and 
the ufiper by eight of the composite orrler. Wren’s 
original idea^wuB to employ only one order, and a 
single series of pillars oseCnding from the ground to 
the majestic height (including pedestals, capitals, ami 
other oruaments al>o\e and j[)clovv) of nearly Pt) feet. 
In simplicity «nd purity, (his elevation w^oulcl have 
been superior lo the present; and the ctfect w^ould pro¬ 
bably have been exceedingly noble. But the design 
was found of impracticable execution, from the im¬ 
possibility of finding blocks iu the Portland quarries of 


from the frnnl of (he New J*ost Otlicc, for instance, 
with the intervening parts of Newgate Street, Paler- 
noMer Kiuv, ami the Iiouh’S in the chureliyaid rc- 
mmed,—it would full u])on the eye and the mind with 
a simplicity and completeness of etfect ullogelher new. 
Its size, We arc convinced, wouhl seem vaster than evci*. 
But, nt all events, whatever is admiruhle in the building* 


apart from its mere tnagniludc, is at present in many 
part.s nearly hidden from view altogether, iiml, in 
Olliers, can only be seen with^lilficulty, and under sof h 


disadv antages as destroy mote than half its magnifiri'iu r 
or beauty. Excepting the view nlready incntioncrl iij..( 
is ubtairicif of the west frunt from I.udgate .Stic/ t, 
there is scarcely a good view' lo be had of any other 
part of Jhc body of the (dmrcli. The towers ami dome, 
indeed, are seen to great advantage from Blackfruus 
> • Y 
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and Waterloo Bridges; but none of the under portion pearance. The entatlature over the principal entrance 
of the building is visible froni these points. The contains a representation of the miraculous conversion 
glimpse afforded by the opening into Cheapside, at the of St. Paul, by Francis Bird, Over the pediment are 
north-east angle of the churchyard, is too oblique, placed three statues; that on the apex representing 
besides being extremely limited ; and the east end is St. Paul, that to the north St. Peter, and that to the 
so pressed upon and hidden by the buildings forming south St. James. The entablature of the northern 
the opposite side of the street, as, unless it may be from portico presents a carving of the royal arms siljjported 
the windows of these houses, to be nearly invisible from by angels, and over the south door is a Pheenix rising 
any point whatever. from the (lames, with the word Reaurgam —shall rise 

After the west front, the north and south porches, again—under it, in allusion to tire destruction and 
and the latter especially, present the most superb ap- restoration of the cathedral. The bird is carved by 



[luterior of St. Paul’s from mules the Dome.l 
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Gabriel Cibbe)*| the father of the more celebrated Colleyt 
and also the sculptor of the two statues, of g^reat merit, 
which formerly stood over the front ^ate of the Old 
Bethlehem, in Moorfields. Bird modelled the scrolls, 
ball and cross, for the lantern, and the pint's for the 
towers. He also executed the statue of Queen Anfic, 
with the* statues of England, France, Ireland, and 
America, seated at her feet, before the west front of 
the church; and for this group he received in all I ISO/, 
Her*majesty's .nos^was struck off by a luiialic nearly 
a century ago, and has never been restored. The 
chiselling on the exterior of the cathedral is already 
everywhere greatly defaced, partly owing to the smoke 
which h$^ settled upon it, but more.|||0m the effects of 
the weather upon the freestone, which unfortunately is 
veiy ill adapted to resist the winds and rainsiof such a 
climate as oars, * 

Before leaving the exterihr of the cathedral, we 
ought, perhaps, to notice the iron bnlustradS, or railing, 
inclosing tffe portion of the churchyard immediately 
around ChTbuildiug, which is still used as f. ceiuelety. 
It appears to have excited extraordinary adminition 
w'heii it was first erected, although it will hardly 
he looked upon as anything very wonderful in tlie 
present day. It consists of betweeii two and three 
ihousand palisa«le8, each five feet and n half in height, 
atid cost above 11,000/. It was cast at Laniberhiirst 
in Kent. Maitland, in his ‘ History of London,* 
describes this as “ the most magnificent iron balustrade, 
])erhaps, in the universe.” The celebrated PanVi Crow, 
at which sermons were anciently delivered in the open 
air, and which is fiiinoiis both in tlie ecclesiastical 
and the civil history of the country, stood in the nor* 
tiierii part of this inclosed area, a little to the east of 
the centre. It appears to hove subsisted A)\yn to 
tlie eomnicncement of the civil wars in the reign of 
(Miarles L ; and the scrffions preached at St. Paul's— 
lor the maiiiteiiancc of which, under that name, there 
are several ancient benefactions—are still callctrPanrs 
Cross Sermons, though now delivered in the choir of 
the cathedral. 

Tlie door by which the public are now usually a<l- 
mitted into the cathedral, both when it is open for the 
performance of divine service and at otlicr times, is that 
of tlic north transept. The cffec^of this regulation is, 
that whatever of majesty and harmonious beauty tlterc 
is ill the plan and disposition of the interior is lost to 
the visiter on his first advance. But this is not all. 
Nearly the whole of the nave from the west end to the 
transept ii^railed otl, gpthat visitcMS are com}detcly shut 
out from the only part of the church from which its 
proportions can be seen to fuH advantage. A person, 
on the contrary, entering from the great western dtior, 
has before him the entire length of the nave, us iiir as 
the entrance to the choir, presenting an uiibrokeu vista 
of nearly 340 feet, with so much of the choir as can be 
seen through the iron folding door at its termination. 
If the door of the choir be open, the pros])ect is ex¬ 
tended to the extremity of the building, a distance of 
.500 feet; and the spucious temple sUnds revealed in all 
its magnitude and grandeur. The parts of the building 
at the west end, which project on each side beyond the 
line of tlie nave, form, as has been already intimated, 
no part of the body of the church, the north tower 
being a belfry, and that to the south containing a .stair* 
case, while oi^ond the former is the apartment called 
the Idoming Cliapel, and beyond the lot^r the Con¬ 
sistory Court. Both these rooms are separated from 
the nave by screens of wood. The nave U divided into 
three portions, a middle and igmo side aisles, by two 
rows of massive piHars, two of which on each band are 
square, ancLthe others oblong, in shape. In Wren's 
original design, the nave was without these divisions; 
and he is said to have felt so strongly the injury done 
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by their introduction to the eflVct which he intended 
to produce, that he sired tears when cftmpelled to admit 
them on the ground that such an arran(|(cmeiit w'as 
conceived to be essential to the character of a cathedral. 
Accoixling to one account, the point was carried agoiiist 
the representations of the architect chiefiy through the 
influence of the Duke of York (afterwartls James II.), 
whose object is supposed to have been the adaptation 
of the church to the forms of the catholic service. 
Tlie transept is aisp divided into a central portion atid 
side aisles by means of two immense oblong pillars, or 
rather piers, on each hand. 

While, notwithstanding its inferior fliinetisions, the 
external uppearurictc of St. Paiir.H has been preferred by 
.m^ny to tliat of St. Peter’s, it is admitted by all that 
nie interior of the English i|ithedral will beiw* no coin- 
purison with that of the Roman. Both in its spacious¬ 
ness, and still more in the ornamental splendour that 
blastes from every side, the latter far surpasMes the 
former. The upwartl view from under the dome , of 
St. Peter’s especially, from the vast height to which the 
eye is carried, as well as the glorious pictorial display 
with which it is filled, lius been genovully acknowledged 
to have no rival in the worhi.. Tlie corresponding spot 
ill St. Paul’s, however, is also that from which the 
surrounding scene nssumes its most imposing as])ect. 
There is extent enough to convey an impression ot 
extraordinary magnificence; and the dome, though not 
so elevated as that of St. Peter's, is still very lotly. 
Thelbrm of (he coi)ca\e, which approaches considerably 
ncjirer b) that of a circle,—the height being equal to 
u diameter and a half, while in St. Peter's it is equal to 
two diameters,—has also been considered more beautiful 
tliau tliui of its rival. '' 

• 'Hie cupola is lighted from the lantern over it.’ It is 
painted by S‘r James Thornhill, the subjects being 
taken from the history of St. Paul. It was while at 
work oil these pictures that Sir James is said to have 
made the narrow escape of which, probuldy, most ot 
our readers have heard. Stepping backwards one day 
to observe the elfcci of wdiat he had been doing, he hud 
readied the edge of the RCatruld, and would, by another 
step, have been precipitated over it, when a friend who 
happened to be with him sutildied iij) a brush and 
began to bedaub the ]iicture- -an act which, instantly 
making the painter rush tbrward, in surprise ami alarm, 
lo ])revent the threatened obliteration of his work, 
saved him from dost ruction. The jiaiiitings, whidi 
have much merit, arc now unfortunately defaced in 
many places by llie damp, which inattention lo the 
regular ventilation of the church has allowed to act 
upon them. 

'file screen of wrought iron which separates the choir 
from the nave is very elegant. Over this the organ is 
placed, put the principal thing ileserving of aUeiition 
in the choir is the c\<|uisitc carving of toe atalltf, the 
work of the cy^^uled Grinling (libboiiM. The altai 
is ))Iain, and almost mean, a iivagiiificent design which 
Wren furnished fi>r this part of the cathedral never 
having been executed. Near the altar stands the 
bishop's throne, distinguished by the mitre with which 
it is surmounletW*/rhe pew in which his lordship sits 
on ordinary occf^W is one of the stalls on the south 
side of the choir. Fronting it, on the opposite side, is 
the seat of the lord mayor. The dean's stall is under 
the organ gallery. The pulpit now stands towards the 
middle of the floor, having been brought forward from 
the spot where it was originally placed near the bishop’s 
stall. The choral service is performed here twice every 
day,—at Ihri^ quarters pastniine in the morning, and 
at a quarter^ past three in the afternoon,—on which 
occasions, of course, the church is open to the public. 
Sermons are also preached by the dean and 
residentiivry on Sundays and holidays, and every Wed- 
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nefivlay niid Friday during? Lent. Divine sen^ice is 
likewise performM in the MorniniJf Chapel every week¬ 
day mornidfT, at seven o’clock in the summer and el 
eiffht ill the winter. The full establishment of the 
cathedral, we may here mention, consists of the follow- 
iiiff officcKS: the dean, to whom the supreme jurisdic¬ 
tion belonivs; the precentor, or cliauiitcr, whose office 
Is now a sinecure; the chancellor; tlie treasurer; the 
five archdeacons of London, Middlesex, Essex, Col- 
cliester, and St. Albans; thirty mi^ior canons, or pre- 
bemlaricH, four of whom are resident; twelve minor 
canons, and six vicars choral, besides (he children of 
the choir. One of the vicars choral officiates as organist, 
and three of the minor canons hold the placed of sub¬ 
clean, librarian/aud succentor, or under precentor. 

The objects in the interior of St. Paul’s, by which 
(he attention of visitors is usually first attracted and 
longest detained, arc the monumental sculptures erected 
in honour of various distinguished individiinls. 'J’hc 
several large spaces, bare of all ornament, presented by 
the walls and massive piers, had long been felt to pro¬ 
duce a heavy eficct. Tiiere is every reason, inch ed, to 
believe that these vacant spaces were intended by Sir 
Christopher Wren to serve i<»r the receptacles of statues 
or psiintings, and that it was in this \iow he left them 
so iinrelieied as they are by any architectnrnl decoration. 
In 1773, after the Koval Academy had been .some lears 
established, Sir Joshua Reynolds, as president, made an 
offer to Ri.shop Newton, then dean, in the name of 
himself, Mrs. Kan liman, West, ('ipriani, nany,’and 
Dance, to furnish gratis a series of piclnres on scrip 
tiirul subjects, to he placed in the cathedral, 'riiis 
liberal proposition is said to have been well recci\ed, 
both by the dean and chaptcM', and l)\ the king; but 
Archbishop Cornwallis and Dr. Terrick, tlie bi.slif)p 
of the diocese, Ira\ing opj)ose(I the sclieme, it was 
abandoned. Some years afterwards, li(»wever, the 
enllmsiastie admiration excited by the philanthropic 
exertions of t4ie celebrated Howard led to an application 
being made to the dean and chapter for liberty to erect 
some testimony of the public* feeling in the inetropolitau 
catliedral. It was faxonrably rccei\e<l; Init, after snb- 
scription.s to a considerable amount had been collected, 
Ibe determined opposition of the person whom it was 
intended thus to honour made it necessary to velin(juis!i 
the design. On Howard's death, liowever, \cry .soon 
after, it w.ns re\ive(l; and the late Mr. Racon was 
commissioned to furuisli a statue of tlie illustrious 
philanthropist for thirteen hundred guineas. This 
monument was opened for public inspection on the 
:^3rd of February, 179(5 ; and soon after the statue of 
Dr. Jr)huson, by the same .^enlptor, was ereetod over 
against it. They occupy the esirresponding corners of 
the two great ])iets on each hand of the avenue from 
the tran.sept towards the choir. 

This coniineiieeiiient has been followed up by the 
introduction of other monuments, frotn time to time, 
for the most part voted by parliametit, in honour of 
dislingiiishi'd luival and military officers, tht)ugh tliere 
are a few also to persons eminent in the annals of 
literature and art. Besides that of Dr. Johnson, for 
instance, there are th(»so lU Sir William Jones, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. But in general, while civil emiiiciice 
has been commemorated in M^cstminster Abbey, St. 
Paurs hat? been made a I'aniheon tor those who have 
immortalized themselve.s by their brilliant achievements 
in the defhiiee of their country. Here are, among 
others, Elliot, the heroic defender of Gibraltar, and 
Howe, and Jervis, and Duncan, the victors of Brest, 
and Cape St. Vincent, and Cam]x*rduwn; and Nelson, 
and Collingwood, and Abercrombie, amb Moore, and 
Picton. There are above forty monuments in all. 

Not much can be said in praise of the style of art in 
which most of the monumeuts in SU Paul's arc*cxccuted. 


[AraiL 30, 

It is to lamented that, with few exceptions, we have 
in these works, instead of a vivid%nd poetical transcript 
from nature, almost in every instance only some hard- 
laboured, half intelligible, and totally uiefTective, alle¬ 
gorical invention. Those from the chisel of Chautrey 
alTord almost the only examples of exemption from (his 
I unfortunate taste. The monument, by this'' eminent 
I artist, to Colonel Cndogan, who was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Victoria, and the tablet by the same to 
the memory of Major General Bow^s, .slain while head¬ 
ing his men at the storming of Salamanca, in both of 
which performances is represented with exquisite skill 
the living scene of strife and carnage closing in victory, 
—a whole poem in a y)icture,—are by far the finest and 
most touching in the whole collection. Compared to 
tliese, th« cold decorations with which moat of the 
others are iucMunbcrcd ifardly affect the heart or the 
imagiiialion mure than do the flourishes of a WTiting 
master. Tficie are several works of Flaxman’.s here, 
—among the rest a monument to the memo^ of Lord 
Nelson ; but even he has surrendered himself to the 
prc\ ailing affeetation, and alllinugh the statue of the 
liero of Trafalgar is ehanicterislic and expressive, the 
nii^'celliineons assf*iul)hige of sea-gods, and lions, and 
Kritaiiuia-^, and suilor'bojs, on the pedestal, is a mere 
chaos (jf splendid absuKlitie.s, and surely as insipid in 
effect as it is oxtra\agant in conception. There is con¬ 
siderable truth and vigour, though of a something 
prosaic ([luility, ill the statue of J(»hnsoii by the elder 
Bacon ; and lliat of Lord Jleathfield (General Elliot), 
and stmie others by Rossi, have also a iiiaseuline force 
and inassiveue-s. The statue of Sir William Jones, by 
the Younger Baeon, which has been sometimes praised, 
is unimaginative, almost below actual life, and certainly 
far l>e]oV any thing deserving the name of art. 

After having viewed this pi^t of the Cathedral, (he 
visitor will be conducted, if he chooses, to the vaultv, 
or cr\pt, underneath. The crypt under the eastern 
part of old St. Paul's, as we have already stated, was 
used for the performance of divine service, as the church 
of one of the city parishes - that of St, Faith. Tin's 
was a common appropriation of tlie vaults of our old 
cathedrals. As one instance we may mention the place 
of worship long possessed by the French and Swiss 
Protestants of Canterbury, under (he choir of that 
(jathedral. The crypt of the cathedral of Glasgow, 
also, still is, or was lately, employed as a parish church, 
under the name, wc believe, i)f the Laigh (that is, tlie 
TiOw) Kirk. The crypt under Sr. Paurs is now used 
only as a jTlacc of interment, Alt4iough tire guide leads 
(he way dowm to it with a lighted torch in his hand, 
there is no reason for alarm or any uncomfortable feel¬ 
ing;—it is both well-lighted, ami apjiarcntly dry and 
airy. Among the persons interred here are Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, the painters Reynokls, Barry, Opic, VVe.si, 
and Law^rence; the late John Rennie, the architect; 
and Nelson, with Lord Collingwood on hi.s one hand, 
and the laic Earl of Northesk on the other. The spot 
in which Wren's body rests is gonovally said to be that 
over which stood the high altifr of the old church;— 
although, if that be the case, the former building must 
ha\e occupied a very dilFerent site from the present. 
Wreii’.s grave is in the south aisle of the present crypt. 
Jt is covered with a flat stone, sunk into the pavement, 
with an inscription on it in English, merely stating that 
he died in 1723^ in the 91st year of h«s age. Hung 
on the adjoining w^all is a tablet containing the Latin 
c]>itaph, a copy of which is now placed much more 
appropriately over the entrance to the choir, ending 
with the striking wortfs—Lector, si monument inn 
reipiiris, circiimspicc—Reader, if jou w'ould behold 
his monument, look around you. 

Much regret and indignation has been expressed on 
the subject of the alleged neglect which haa left tha 
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great architect withmit any sculptured inciunrial for¬ 
mally dedicated to his honour in the temple nvhich ho 
raised. We hoyje the country tte\’er will Imj guilty of 
I ho bad taste of endeavouring, by any such attempt, lo 
rival the mighty monument of Wren’s genius which lie 
has her^ erected for himself, and under which he 
actually lies critoiiibed. To give him another would be 
in effect to deprive him of this, for which no other 
could ha a compensation. 

The graves of all tV other eminent individuals we have 
Jneiuioned are marked by Inscriptions on the pavement, 
in the same manner with Wren’s, except those of Nelson 
and Collingwood, xvhose remains arc deposited in wluit 
are called altar-tombs, that containing the dust of Nelson 
being formed of a black marble sarcophagus, which had 
been originally prepared by carder of Cardinal Wolscy 
for a tomb to himself in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
It is placed directly under the centre of (he lUnnc, where 
it is guurd^, ae it were, by the four immense piles, 
cq^^li iibouyforty feet &c|iyire, which support ihat crown¬ 
ing ornament of the calhednil. In the crvyiPaie also (o 
be seen a few mutilated statuea which had adorned the 
old catliedral, and are the only memorials of (hat vene¬ 
rable building wdiich liavc been preserved. The most 
remarkable among them is one of Donne, the poet, 
representing him wrapt in his shroud, whicli lias been 
often engraved. 

A description of the other curiosities of the cathedral 
belongs rather to the guide-books than to such a general 
sketch as this, in which onr object is princiymlly (o 
direct attention to those features in the building itself, 
or in the objects eonnecleci with it, wliich ptjssess nuwt 
of a moral interest. Wo may merely mention, however, 
that among the other things which arc shown ^jire the 
Library, the Model Hoorn, as it is called, (he Whis¬ 
pering Gallery, and the ^’lock-works. In (he library 
the attention of visitors is directed to the curious lloor, 
in which a great number of geometrical figures are 
formed by pieces of variously-coloured oak. The books 
consist chiefly of a collection left by Bishop C’ompton. 
Among them are a few manuscripts, some of which, 
from the incriptions on them, appear to have belonged 
to the ancient cadiedral. This room is in the sonfh 
giillery, and the model-room is on the north side of the 
churcii, directly opposite to it. Here is shown a model 
of the cathedral, according to what is said to hii\c been | 
tlie favourite design of Sir Christopher Wren. Tlie 
\vhis])ering gallery runs round the base of the dome, 
and, besides its renowned echo, affords by faj the best 
\iew of Sif Ttiornliiirs paintings. The view 

downwards Into the body of the church from this station 
is also very striking. The dial-plate of the xiock is 
fifty-seven feet in circumference, or nearly twenty 
ill diameter,—and the tninute hand is eight ieet long, 
—dimensions that would scarcely be conjectured by 
those who have only seen it from the street below. 
The great bell, oti which the hours are struck, was c;i.;t 
from the metal of a very ancient bell which liiing in a 
scpiare towe^ opposite to (he entrance to Westminster 
Hall, and had rung the judges to their courts from the 
time of Richard II. Its weight is between ll,0fi0 and 
l‘i,U00 pounds. The sound of this enormous mass 
of inctAl,” says Malcolm, is terrific, when in the eolnn- 
nade .surrounding it; but at a distance the tone is very 
iiuisicul.*’ The great bell of ^it. Paul's is only tolled on 
occasion of the deaths and funerals of members of the 
royal family, of the Bishop of London, ami of the Lord 
Mayor. Malcolm, writing in 1803, says that it had 
been silent since 1790, when U had announced the 
death of the Duke.of Cumberland, the brother of 
George Ill. 


From the Whispering Gallery, the Visiter may ascend 
successively to the first and second gaUer\»an>und the 
outside of the dome, and even into the ball* itself, whicli 
is capacious enough to hold perhaps half a doy.ou pco^ile 
at once. A view is obtained from these stations of ihe 
metropolis and the surrounding country, as far ns the 
.smoke will allow the eye to penetrate; but, except at 
an early hour in the morning, the atmosphere at a short 
distance is generallv lliick and obscure. The greater 
part of (he city, however, and so much of the river us 
passes through it, may usually Iw very clearly seen. 
Kut the ascent is so toilsome and tedious, a great part 
of i( being pcrfcclly dark, that most people will pro- 
buhly prefer enjoying tlie same view,.as it has been 
transferred to canvas at the Colosseum in the Regent’s 
Park, by the clever and most accurate pencil of Mr. 
Iloruer. In perroclioii of illusion that panorama cer- 
liiiiily transcends all other uttempts of the kind. 

The following, aecording to the guide-books, are the 
prices of admission to the diilcreUt parts of St. Paul’s : 
—to the body of the clinrcb, ‘ir/; to the Whispering 
(lullery and the outside galleries, Id.; lo the Library, 
'2d.; to (he Modei-iwifi, 6d.; to the Geometrical 
Staircase in the south turret, ; to the great bell, 2d.; 
to the ball, 2.v. ; aud lo (he vaults, |.v,; in all, 4.v, (id. 
from each visitor. It is dihcrcditable lo those who have 
the regulation of the esiablisinneiit that (lie persons in 
atteiulaiice, nfter receiving these sufficient fees, are per- 
niittetl to importune visilors for further gratuities. It 
is true lliese applications may be refused; but they are 
at any rate annoying, and as begging is a nuisance not 
permitted in our public streets, it ought not to be per- 
milled here. Another tiling deserves to be mentioned: 
if^frec admission into the body of the cathedral is to 
be refused lo the public, the restriction can only be 
justified on the ground thut it is nceessary for the 
proper preservation of the inoiiinnents and other orna¬ 
ments of the biiihliiig. But the present ujjpeariiucc ol 
many of the monuments Rccrns to indicate that after a 
visitor has jraid his twopeiuiti for admission, it is con¬ 
sidered a matter of indifference what mischief he may do 
to these works of art. Such parts of tliem as arc within 
reach are* at least scribbled all over with names and 
other iinpertinencies, if they are not more seriously dis¬ 
figured and injured. Tlie tepetitiuii of these w^aiiton 
acts of destruction may e\en be said to be almost 
encouraged or invited by tlie marks made being allowed 
t(» remain without any attempt to lemovc them. If 
they cannot be rubbed or washed olK, so much the 
more reason liave vve to deplore fhe negligence which 
allows them to be iniidc, 

it appears lo us that the tact of the disfigurement of 
tluse inonnnieiits, under a system whicli affects lo 
preserve them by making the people pay to see thorn, 
is coiK:lnsi\e as lo the folly of such a system. If the 
doors of St. Paul'^ were thrown open, as they ought to 
be, and as York Minster is, those who turned aside 
finni tlicir daily avocations to gaze upon its lofty roofs 
and solemn aisles, and trophies of national renown, 
would be far loo deeply inspired with the genius of the 
])lace to commit auy wanton outrages or lo permit 
others to commit them. It is the spirit of exclusion 
wliich has made the English people mischievous amidst 
works of art,— or, at any rale, which has brought njMJii 
tliem (lie uccu-sation. We doubt if the English pcojde 
are so. It is said that one of tlic statues in West¬ 
minster Abbey wa,s defaced by a Westminster scholar; 
and that the said scholar, grown ^ the estate of author- 
.shij), reproached the English babble for violating the 
sanctuary of the dead in the iuHtaiice of tliis very 
statue. 
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[Wolf Hunt; after a Picture by Snydera.] 


Tub essential chaiwteristics of tKe common wolf i^ciay, 
be thus described:—the tail.straigKt; the hide tif a 
Ifreyish yellow, with a black oblique stripe o«i the fore-, 
legs of thme which are full ^own, and the eyes oblique. 
The andents had an opinion that the neck of the wolf 
was all of one solid bone; but we need not say tliat 
this is one of the many opinions by whu^ their igno¬ 
rance on points of very common knowledge is de¬ 
monstrated. The average height of the wolf is about 
two feet six inches before^ and two feet four inches 
behind; and the length of the body, from the tip of the 
muzzle to the beginning of the tail, three feet eight 
inches. Tlk cum. of the wolf are bom with the eyes 
shut; the female goes with youi^ sixty-three days *, 
in these respects exactly resembling the dog. The 
average duration of jtheir life is from fifteen to twenty 
years. 

The great resemblance between the wolf and the 
dog has been frequently i;eniarked ; and some na¬ 
turalists consider them of the same species. The polar 
voyagers state, that they ha^ often much difficulty to 
distinguish the dogs of the Esquimaux from the wolves; 
and yet, notwithstanding this# external resemblance, 
there is a very essential difference in their characters, 
and the dog and the wolf am, in all circumstances, the 
natural foes of each other. Captain Parry, in the 
Journal of his Second Voyage, says, «A flock of 
thirteen wolves, the first yet seen, crossed the ice in the 
bay from the direction of the huts, and passed near the 
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ships. They so much resemble the Esquimaux dogs, 
that, had it not been for some doubts among the officerH 
who had seen them, whether they were so or not, and 
the consequent fear of doing these poor people an 
irreparable injury, we might have killed most of them 
the same*^'evening, for they came boldly to look for 
food within a few yards of the Fury, and remained 
there for some time.’* Again^ he says in his Journal, 
a few days after, These i^iimals were so hungry and 
fearless as to tajhi away some of the Esquimaux dogs in 
a snow-house near the Hecla’s stem, though the men 
were at the time Within a few yards of them.” These 
dogs set up a fearful howl at the approach of a wolf; 
and, in speaking of the resemblance between the two, 
it should be mentioned that wolves have not the bark 
of a dog, but onlylt howl; and, the Esquimaux dog 
also dues not bark, this, and the other circumstances of 
close resemblance, have led to the conclusion that this 
animal is no other than a domesticated wolf. 

The following passage in ‘ Sir A. de Capel Broke’s 
Travels,’ while it illustrates the enmity of the wolf to the 
dog, seems to show that the laftcr may be himself de¬ 
ceived by the resemblance to ^is own species. I ob¬ 
served on setting out from Sorinjole, the last post, that 
the peasant who drove my sledge was armed with a ciit- 
lass; and, on inauiring the reason, was told that, fne 
day preceding, while; he was passing in his sledge the 
part of the forest we were then in, he had encountered a 
wolf, which was so daring that it actually sprung over 
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the hinder ^iart of the sledge he was driving, and at¬ 
tempted to carjyoff a small dog* which was Billing behind 
him. During iny journey from Tornea to Stockholm, 1 
heard eveiy where of the ravages committed by wolves, 
not upon the human species or the cattle, but chiefly 
upon the peasants' dogs, considerable numbers of which 
hud been devoured. 1 was told that these were the favour¬ 
ite prey of this animal; and that, in order to seize upon 
them with the greater ease, it puts itself into a crouching 
posture, and begins to play several antic tricks to attract 
the attention of the poor dog, which, caught by these 
seeming demotisttations of friendship, and fancying 
it fo W one of his own species, from the similarity, 
advances towniras it to join in the gambols, and 4 b 
carVfcNl oiirby its tnencherdhs onemy. Several peasants 
that i convCVsed ^ith mentioned having been cyc- 
witiie^lieB tf this circumstance.” The animosity of the 
dog ^ ^ >Off does notne^ inferior to that of the 
wtmf'td the dog. Associated m packs, and encouraged 
l)y Afligs tyill those the wolf with the most daring 
nrdo^, ^ftgnidltss of his greater physical strength.. 
Ou^ represents a conflict of this natiire, which 

wts in parts of Europe during the 

iniddit 

WolVtB d!re ct^el tfnd cotritrdly animals, with a pecu¬ 
liarly uShfettr expression of countenance. Tliisy ily fWmi ^ 
when hnptiteihy extreme hunger, when they 
prowl hy n^ht in grtat droves through villages, and i 
destroy any potions they meet, ft is said of them, as. 
of several other bfessaa of pio^, that when they have 
once‘dhtaifnift the df httnan blood, they give it the 
to any^hor. VOiy fearful accounts are on 
record the ravages committed by wolves, when in 
hard WCStthei* they associafe in Immense flocks, rfo 
lately «B S’Wd Biiidh terror is said to have been excited 
in SVnhCC hy the ravages of w'olves, thaft public 
prayei*k wei® “ofifered for thek dcstrnetion. The fbl- 
loWh% from Captkiti Pritnklin nhows the 

exm-^mewnnltig of the wolj^fes in the pursuit of ^ crea- 
tu»e sWpei4or npeed:—We passed the rennims of 

two T0A*‘4e0r> lying* tft the bases of perpendicular cliffs, 
from the ^mmits of Which they liad probably been 
foi’OOd by woivos. These voracious animals, wdiich arc 
inferior^ speed to the Wioose or red-deer, arc said fre¬ 
quently to have recourse to this exjHidient, in places 
where extensive plains arc bounded by precipitous 
cliflTs. While the doer are quietly grazing, the wolves 
assemble in great numbers; and, forming a crescent, I 
creep slowly towards the herd, so as not to alarm them 
much at first; but when they perceive that ihey have 
fairly hemmed in the unsuspecting creatures, and cut 
olf their retreat across the i)lain, they mdve more , 
il^iieklv, and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and ! 
urge tliem to flight by tlie^dy open way, which is to¬ 
wards the precipice; appo^ng to know that, when the 
herd is once at full speed, it is easily driven over the 
cliff—the rearmost urging on those that ure before. 
The wolves then descend at their leisure and feast on 
the mangled carcasses.” ^ 

The gentleness of wolves in confinement seldom con¬ 
tinues after they are full grown : they generally appear 
to acquire a fear iiisicad of a love of man, which mani¬ 
fests itself in a morose and vindictive impatience. The 
cowardly ferocity of their natures is witn difficulty re¬ 
strained by discipline: they are not to be trusted. And 
yet there are instances of wolves having been domesti¬ 
cated to such an eastent as to exhibit the greatest 
attachment to man— ^ great as can be shown by a 
dog, M. F. Cuvier gives a veiy intcrestjng account of 
a taftne wolf which had all the obedience towards and 
aflection for his master, which the moat sagacious and 
gentle of domestic dogs could possitfly evinc|!. He was 
brought up in the same m^^nner as a puppy, and conti¬ 
nued with his original owner till be was full grown. He 


was then presented to the M^agerie at Paifa., 9'oriiiany 
weeks he was quite disconsolate at the separation from 
his master, who had been obliged to travel; he would 
scarcely take any food, and was indifferent to. his keepers. 
At length he became attached to those about him, and 
he seemed to have forgotten his old affectiolis. His 
master returned after on absence of eighteen months: 
the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd in the gai^eUs 
of the menagerie, and, being set ii liberty, displayed 
the most violent joy. Again was he separated from his 
friend; and again was his grief as extreme as on 'the 
first occasion. After three years’ absence, his master 
once more returrtCd. It was evening, and the wolf’s 
den was shut up from any external observation; yet the 
instant thi« man's voice Mgis heal'd, the faithful animal 
set up the most anxious Cries; and the door of his cage 
being opened, he nislied towards his friend,—leaped 
!ipoii his shoulders,^—licked his face,—and threatened 
to bite his keepers when they attempted ^^separatc 
them, ^^hen the man left him, he fell sick, and 
refused all ; and from the time of his recovery, 
which wais long very dcnSd^tful, it wax always dangerous 
for a stranger to appioach hkn. IlC appeared os if lie 
scorned any new fiiendships. 

The wolf xtil; can'HmsteB ’to fnfest the noftbern 
regions of Eutope, aftd USmsC Countries where dense 
forests are not yet eftei^d. ti was ^tii^ted much 
earlier in England than in ah!yothot'dotmtry of Shiiope. 
Ancient chranicles xtate m the tenth century^ Khig 

Edgar attempted to extirpate these anhaabi isn Ei^biiid 
by eommuthig the punishinents Idr Certain 'CriWies futo 
the acceptance of a certain mtnuber of wolves’ 'ttmgues 
from each criminal; and, in Wales, by cotivertiing ^ihe 
tax#of gold and silver into annual tribute «t‘ SOO 
wolves' heads. In after lim^,s their destnielion Was 
profrioted by certain rewards, and some lands were held 
on condition of rle?ftroying the wolves which infested the 
parts of the kmgdoto in which they were sitmtted. In 
1081, these animais troubled several of the English 
counties, but after that period our records make no 
mention of them. The last Wolf known in Scotland 
was killed in 1680, and in Ireland one was killed in 
1701. 

Most of the abo\^e fkets are drawn from * Menageries,' 
vol. i. 

MUSIC.—( Continued.) 

We now come to our street music; •and we beg 
deave to charge its goodness or badness, not upon the 
peiformers, but upon those who pay them, and who 
most clearly part with their money not to get rid of a 
nuisance, for that they all know would but bring U 
buck again with interest, but because they have some 
satisfaction in hearing that for which they pay. And 
we would by no means wish to be harsh Cowards the 
pei'formers theinselveH, who are but the index of the 
public taste, to which if an ^gan out o^nne is per¬ 
fectly satisl’actory, the owner would be a mere spend¬ 
thrift if he paid his money for getting the pipes set in 
order. 

That noise, in all its varieties, is a pleasant thing to 
the public ear, is proved by the fact that all large towns 
have a regular supply of street musicians, who make 
their country tours in the summer like other gentle¬ 
men*. In London it is^no exaggeration to say that 
every street, which is not a very public thoroughfare, 
has, during fine wea^ther, a succession of musicians 
from morning till night. And ip this system there 
must be considerable organization, (we mean no pun,) 
for we have observed that there is seldom more than 
one at a time, and that {he performers seem to have 
their regular days for frequenting eacli street. Far six 
months together^ on one portlcttlar day of the week,~at 
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one pn^iilnr hour of the dayi*-*miO samo orgw or 
Pau’e pipe will statioo itself in one particular street, to 
play the very aamo airs, with the very same flourishes, 
and the very same ^uUs of time and tune. That the 
instruments wliich we have personified must find their 
account fn such a proceedixiff is obvious; for who will 
imagine that a fiddle or a flute would of its own 
mere motion,” as the king says in a charter, take such 

£ wns to make Usdf sure that A-Street, or B- 

ane, should become well acquainted with ^ Di tanti 
Palpiti* or * Blue Bonnets over the Border* ? 

In the various parts of the metropolis we observe 
great difierences of quality in the toile and execution 
of the instrumenta aforesaid, which would sufiicicntly 
prove) if wc did not know t]ie &ct before, that street 
musicians, like all other traders^ find themselves obliged 
to suit the taste of their customers. In thc^west end of 
the town, we have the higher class of performance 
^opnnaraj|ivelv speaking) : the harp, violoncello, and 
voice, are very often well managed, generally by 
foreigners. But as wc approach the suu-rise» we find 
all gradations of badness, diown to the organ—of which 
the only alleviation is that it has lost several of its 
pipes—and the miserable hurdy-gurdy, of which the 
use is (and everything has its use) to show that there 
may be something worse than the bag-pipes. As we 
are not wilting to reform street abuses, we shall say no 
more on this subject, but proceed to |>oiiit out same 
circumstances which corroborate the opinions expressed 
in the last paper. 

No person with a cultivated ear will hesitate one 
moment to grant the assertion, that the greater part 
of our street music is out of tune. If the people^ who 
pay for them, had any feeling of music, the hearings of 
such performances wou]^ be a state of pain, not of 
]>leusure. We do not deny that they are pleased ; it is' 
that very fact which enables us to make out the truth of 
our opinion. Nor are we inclined to place the evil high 
among those of our social condition; there are certainly 
many worse things than a barrel-organ out of tune; all 
wc say is this,—let music be of great or of little im¬ 
portance, still, in whatsoever degree it is desirable that 
a correct musical taste should be a part of our national 
character, and in whatsoever degree the contrary is a j 
proof of want of refinement, in that same degree is it 
necessary to amend our musical habits; for in that 
same degree docs the noise in our streets prove that 
wc are not a refined nation in such matters. ^ 

But it may be said,•the national ear is dull, and that 
is the end of it-how can wc expect a people who 
have no ear for music to give themselves (liat .which 
nature has refused them ? Wc deny that any people is 
musical by nature, in the sense above implieti, that is, 
we deny that we have experience of any uncultivated 
people who have, while in their uncivilized state, con¬ 
structed any of those airs which they have retained with 
pleasure daring their progress towards refiiierneiit. 
Let US take ^e instance of the Scotch and Irish, whose 
national airs^are full of the highest pathos. With 
regard to the former wc have no proof that their airs 
were composed while they were in a rude state. It is 
well known that in Ireland the national condition, 
previous to the Conquest, was one of considerable 
civilizQLtion;—even their instrument, the harp, never 
was found in tfie hipids of savages. Certainly, a 
stretched string has be^ eroplsyed to make a note in 
many countries, but we rarely read of airs being played 
upon a harp, guitar, or such an instrument, in any 
country which had not made sonfh progress in the arts 
of life. It is said that the Qoths hod a harp, but we 
do not know whether it deserved the uame. The Greeks 
paid much attention to ttm lyre without any lasting 
results. With regard to the Scotch music, we avail our¬ 
selves of a note to Walter Scott’s ^ Lord of the Isies^’ 


who, having given pipes and bugles to the army of 
Robert Bruce in verse, seems to doubt in prose wlietlier 
there was at that time any martial musfii. He quotes 
Ritson, who “ quotes Froissart’s account of each 
I soldier in the host bearing a little horn, on which, at the 
, onset, they would make such a horrible noise as if all 
the devils of hell had been amongst them. He observes 
that thetic horns arc tlie only music mentioned by 
Barbour; and coneUides, that it must remain a mooted 
point, whether Bruce’s army were cheered by the somul 
even of a solitary bag-pp^-” <»hservc, 

that no air could be played upon a litlU Imrn unless it 
had keys. But though iustruWftts were npt invented, 
might not the voice have precedt'd tlnftn? And lias it 
not been asserted that all iuS^trumcptb are formed upon 
the voice as a model ? It has been msd^ixtaiued; but 
it has also been readied, on the other baud, tba* ^be 
voice has fuilovsed the iin^umeuts, aud has qever 
I any step in adviuicc of Incui. It is said to be 
by experience, iiiat no savage nation attempts to Huig 
more tliau their drums or flutes teach them,—that in 
Owhyhcc and Noptha Sound, their nasal flute has but 
three semitones, wdiich are all that they use iu their 
vocal scale. It is known that even a cultivated ear 
learns habits from instruments. Let any man take to 
an imperfect flute or oboe, and he will find, after u 
time, that his ear relishes the faults which it has been 
taught, and that the usual intervals appear erroneous. 
We have even heard an instance in which a performer 
ol’ great skill imagined (probably from some peculiar 
habit ill fingering) that the intervals in one key dif¬ 
fered in magnitude from (hose in auather. 

But there is a ground on which we feel inclined to 
sfispect that music is the native growth of very few 
countries indeed, perhaps only of one; and that, like 
arithmetic and geometry, it is not a necessary eoii- 
seqiictice of human association. There is a musical 
scale which prevails extensively, and in diirei*ent parts 
of the world. Its peculiarity is the absence of the 
fourth and seventh of the diatonic scale, giving, iu the 
key of c, only the following notes 

^ C D E G A C. 

The black keys of a piano fafnish such a scale iu the 
key of c sbu^P* almost entire absence of these 

fourth and seventh notes which.gives the peculiar 
character of Scotch music; aud which has caused it to 
be said that a cat rimning over the black keys of the 
piuiiu, would play a Scotch tuuc. Hence it is that so 
many travellers ha\e found music which bore a strong 
resemblance to tiie Scotch. This scale has been found 
in ("liina, India, Java and the islands, Morocco, Kur¬ 
distan, Italy, Scotland, IrcKnd, Wales, and Cornwall, 
There may then be this alternative—if the defective 
scale be natural, our countrymen cannot be incapable 
of musical cultivation, for they have acquired the arti¬ 
ficial foiirtli ami seventll* If this scale be not natural, 
then we have a right to j^uspect that many nations have 
nothing in music but what they have burrowed, and 
(hat wc ourselves may surely follow a process similar to 
that which has succe^ed with others. 

We do not think we have said enough to establish 
any thing, but only to throw upqn those who say wc 
are not musical by nature the necessity of showing by 
fair presumption that there is |Dy such tiling es a 
nation which is so. • 

To return to street music.—There i’s an unfortunate 
instrument, thfi playing upon which comes by nature. 
Of course we mean the barrel-organ. This yields per¬ 
haps not less than two-fifths (5* the music which is 
actually heard by the •majority of our coiiiitryincn la 
towns and cities, Let such \iii estimotiem surprise no 
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one. Say that one-seventh of the itrhole is heard at 
^iirch or ineetii^)^» which ia a vary fair proportion, 
l^ere remains then six-sevenths to be accounted fbr. 
Aow take in ali the orchestras, concerts, private piadoh 
and harps, ifec., aim oonakler how amall a part bf the 
whole muss bus thing to do With these. Remem. 
her, also, that whatever inatmttiiental music exists 
among the lower oidm h tormed upon no better 
model than the streirt ninaic, and may fairiy he reckoned 
Sj • ?% ®s two-mentto of the 

itu-nHnn I” ^ aH«red for oroKhatras, &c., aa above- 
mentioned : them rernmna fp'i^sevenths for bInKI ittuac, 

ii I ^ major part of which is ground from, 

?^**.*® ostiai^te of two-fiaSs for mew 

barrels is probahl*' „A*r themark 

it ffort iS^umenT^*we must begin to call 

there a- ^ ** comparatively rare on the Continent), 

-.e two very great defecta^which are of themselves 
^ -ough to proditoe a pernicious effect, musically speak¬ 
ing, on tliosc wljtb hear it often. In the first place 
there is no exjir^ion whatsoever. Our unmusical 
readers will not Icnow what this word means, but we 
can only tell them that it answers to feeling of the 
subject,in reading or speaking. What is it that 
makes the difference between the muttering of an 
indictment in the mouth of the clerk oF the court, 
and the emphatie charge of the Judge, which keeps 
all eyes upon hi^a, or turns them ^ a moment upon 
the jury or upon the prisoneTf just as he pleases? 
U is just that difference wdtich in music ia called 
expressioiu It is^svhat alPwien can feel when they 
hear it, but none^san describe. It always succeeds: 
we have seen a street blocked up by the crowc| 
which as.senib1ed,—in .perfect silence,—round nothing 
more than a harp accompanied by a Pan's pipe, 
both in^lrumcn^admitting of expression; and which, 
added to perfect time, produced* the unusual phenome' 
non just menli^cd. But the barrel-organ, and all 
organs whaUoever, are deftcieut in this prima||^«t- 
tribute of gi:)od music. So long as it shall form as 
large a pirt as ft now does of what is .commonly heard, 
there can be littlis h(^pe of realizing any real lading of 
the beautiful airew|jdch;are spoiled upon it. 

The mechanical of the Apollonicon is a perfect or¬ 

chestra, except onty in ,bspiW9sion.. The second defect oi 


the organ Consists 


Hlmt owmg, we suppose, to 


the nature of the m a manning 

ing Upon the mze of the limited mimber of 

pipre, many airs mast befo^^ they can be set. 

Thus chromatic music jmiK.^^voided, or a^pted by 

the taste of some inferior head before it can parade^ tJic 
streets. And what is even worse, the barrel is some¬ 
thing like the bed oljjProcrustes, to the length of which 
the unfortunate traveller vm cut short or lengthened 
out, Recording to his statue. The jur must end in 
time to begin again, so that we frcqhefitly hear a ca- 
den^; dictated, not by the composer, or even by the 
sp'rtl^ the composition, but by the number of inches, 
^ ^ which must be fiUed up. Until 

brought to write by the foot, 
thia4iiflnkiki^^,^voided^at least in charity to the organ 
);s6prMjme. We know but little of the 
ej ojiatomy of the noxious animal which so 
pace as we walk the street, 
^ correct, we leave upon 
prevm^ that they are not 
dr tbe mlowers iff tbe mus^^ 
to attempt' 

lioration of this street system at present. So long as 
people can be found to be pleased with and pay foi 
it, ft will last. But if by any means whatsoever the 
art could be so far eneouragM among our labourers 
and ifietrbanies, that only one-tbnth of thmn should 
arrive at singing a comrhon air from written music, 


we should not diespair of anV result^ however dis¬ 
tant a State it might indicate from that which at pre¬ 
sent Exists. We make no apology for insisting uoon 
the matter as having some degree of importance. \Ve 
address ourselves to those wno like music enough to 
think that a fine opera is as pleasant a thing to\he car 
as a fine painting to the eye, and will not laugh at its 
being supposed that if a n^ioual taste for design ^be 
desirable, a national taste for music is also worth some 
cultivation. We do not know whether the cultivation 
of the fine Arts is the cause or the effect of civilization t 
if the first, no more need be said in its favour; if the 
second, it is worth ascertaining whether we cannot en¬ 
deavour to show the rest of Europe that we are as re¬ 
fined as our neighbours. . 


Youth is thh time in which modesty and enterprise ought 
ohiefly to be found; modesty suits well with inexperionce, 
and enterprise with health and vigour and an«?-^^onsiv« 
prosp^t of lifd.---JoAu^nB ^ 

This is well to be weighed: that boldness is ever htiildi 
for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences; therefore it is 
ill in counsel, but good in execution; for in counsel it is 
good to see dangers, and in execution not to see them, except 
they bo very great. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment 
in discerning what is right; as if it were a praise to know 
what must be said, and not what should be thought. 

It is a strange thing to bohold what gross errors and 
extreme absurdities men do commit for wont of a friend to 
tell thorn of them. The help of good counsel is that which 
seiteth business straight.— 


CKxnt^e Barbers ,—Tlie barbers, in the towns of China, 
go about ringing bells to got customers. They carry with 
tl^n a stool, a basin, a towel, and a pot containing fire, 
Wh^ any person calls them, they run to him; and, planting 
their 6tool,;in a convenient place in the street, shave the 
head, clean the ea:rs, dress the eyebrows, and brush the 
shoulders;—all for the value of little more than a halfpenny. 
They then ring the boll again, and start in pursuit of another 
customer. 


Mamet printing Cloth in the South Sea Islands,-^ 
At one place, in the house of a chief where we were hosni 
tablv entertained, we had an opportunity of witnessing the 
method of printing flowers and other ornamental figures on 
the native cloth. The design is neatly engraved u))on the 
sides of thin pieces of bamboo, into the lines of which the 
colour is introduced by dipping theiz,i into ccipoainut shells 
which contain the dye in a liquid state, and the superfluous 
matter is thrown off by smartly striking the bamboo upon 
the edges of these vessels. The pattern is then carefully 
transferred to the cloth by pressure of the hand; after which, 
with the fibre of the cocoa-nut dipped in the oolouring 
matter, any imperfections are supplied, and the whole deli¬ 
cately finished off. Four women were employed in this 
viox\i.^Bmnet and Tyermm’s Voyages* 


Amiable trait in the Nejpro character,—A qptespondent, 
in mentioning the birds of the Island of Grenada, remarks . 
—In the character of the Negro there is one trait that 
ought to make us blush,—the particular disgust which he 
entertains towards those who disturb or rob the birds whilo 
breeding. They are consequently never punuod with that 
wanton cruelty and unnatural pleasure which prompts the 
English boy to rob tho mother bird of her eggs or her young; 
and it would bo deemed a crime of some magnitude to 
plunder their nests and string the eggs to ornament oham- 
bers. This amiable trait reminds us of the lines of Sben- 
stone 

For he no’er wouM be true, she aven'd, 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 

And I loved her the more when 1 heard 
Such tenderness &U fiom her tongue.'* 

In return for this exemptkm from mdestatfam, the birds 
exhibit so much confidence in man, that they often build 
their nests in the houses and rooms of the 
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, CEMETERIES* 



Th K peculiar ciuatoins and modes of thought of various almost every nation. In some parts the d^d are 
nations are in no respect more strikingly exhibited than thrown over precipices, or abandoned in the deserts, 
in their .diBbreirt methods of disposing of the bodies of woods, or ditches, to the hunger of wild beasts and vnl- 
the dead. AH nations do something towards their lures; Aid, in othsrs, they arc consigns to the rivers 
speedy desthiction or removal. The mode of effecting or, the seas, and become^ the prey of nanes. In the 
this is varied by the peculiar manners or prejudices of Bast Indies they are dried by fire, and then envelopea 
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in cloths and deposited in the earth. In other parts of 
the same coui^try, the fire is saflaved tq cinisume. the 
corpse altogctliiar, Ttic parsees have two cemeteriee^ 
one white and the otlicr black; in the one they bury 
those who have lived in the constant practice of virtue, 
and consign io the other tliose whose life has not been 
without n>pioacIu 

The various practices of the natives of America 
would aloiie form a very interesting enumeration. We 
can only mention the following. The Arraques, who 
inhabit the south of the Orinoco, suspend the corpse in 
its cabin until time has corisuincd the flesh; they then 
reduce the bones to a }K)wder, which they mingle with 
their drink; or they burn the body, and make 'the 
same use of the ashes. The Abtponcs of South Anie- 
rica generally inter the dead under the shade of a (rq^ ; 
and when a chief or warrior dies, they kill his on 

the grave. After a time the remains are exh^niim, and 
conveyed to a place more secret and distant' ^han the 
flrst. Some tribea make skeletons of all the dead, and 
place them, in a sitting posture, clothed with robes and 
leathers, in the ceiSeteiy, which is opened every year, 
and the skeletons cleansed and clothed anew. Most of the 
tribes of the American contiueut strongly manitbst the 
desire that tlieir own bones, and those of their fathers, 
should rest in the land of their nativity. When the 
notnade tribes of South America wander many hupilrcd 
miles from their proper bouadariesi and one of ihejr 
iniinbcr happens to die, they reduce the body to a ske¬ 
leton, which, they place on the favourite horae of the 
deceased, and carry it with them till they arrive at the 
place of his family, however distant. It se^jms, indeed, 
that the different tribes are attached to particular dis¬ 
tricts, chiefly by the circumsiunce that the bones of" 
their fathers are buried* there. Wc remembor to have 
been much struck by reading that a Nurth American 
chief indicated bis aversion to a proposal for a ccsbioii 
of territory to^he white man, by asking, “ Shall we 
say luifo tl|e bones of our fathers, Arise, and go into 
another laad?’^ In many tribes, when the encToach- 
nuMits pf the white men drive them from their ancient 
domains, they cxhiime and take with them the bones 
of their ancestors and friend-s. 

In early times the Assyrians and Babylonians covered 
the dead with wax previous to interment. The Kgjp- 
tiaiis held the consoling doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul,—or rather connected its existence with the 
duraliqn of the body, which they therefore embalmed, 
and pa'served with great care in the liouses, or in the 
catacombs devoted4o this purpose, 

Ill all these different modes of expressing respect for 
the departed, the ])rincii)le appears to be the same, and 
may be traced in the most undent institutions. In 
periods the most renio^, cemeteries are tbund to have 
been set apart by llie laws, aiW sanctioned by religion. 
The Jews had their inncral-fields. Their first care on 
arriving in a new country, was to select a spot for their 
sepulchres* Each city had its public cemetery without 
the walls. That of Jerusalem was in the valley of 
Cedrou t and, not far from that of the Pharisees, was a 
distinct pJIte for strangers. The Greeks, before .they 
adopted tbn Phrygian custom of burning the dead, 
iiiterreci in tba fields, and afterwards continued to 
make iwCflf ©emeteries, where they deposited the urns 
which ashes of the dead. We may remark 

that the custom of depositing the dead at 

some |EQ|n the ^bodes of the living prevails 

among people of Chrisiendum. Tb^ 

only, the most enlightened, have been unable, until of 
late, to perceive live evils of the opposite practice. This 
is K subject of serious importance and of intich inte¬ 
rest, to which we shall return in a future Nuiuber. In 
the meantime we stialJ proceed to describe thi ceme¬ 
teries of the Turks. ^ 


Our Wood-cut represents 'a very fine specimen of the 
superior, class q[ Turkish cemeteries,'and is one of 
several appropriated at Cairo, in Egypt, to the inter- 
mciit of opulent families. They are most of them, like • 
this, remarkable for their magnlflceilice, if not for thoir 
table, of which the engraving will belter enable the 
reader to judge than any written description. It 
may suffice to state, that the profuse display of ^ulp- 
lured marble, gilding, and brilliant ooloura, combine to 
strike very forcibly a stranger when he first enters the 
gates. The pillars are usually charged with Arabic 
inscriptions; and the interior of the cupolas are 
ornamented with sculptures in relief. The graves 
are in all cases constructed and ornamented on much 
the same principle, independently of the enriched su¬ 
perstructure which appears in the sepulchres of the 
sanctified and the opulent. Wc may therefore describe 
them here, w^iile we reserve for a future Number some 
account of the more public burial-grounds yrhich^ 
they also appear. The grave is usually covert vvitu 
large, rounded stones, so that it is not unlike a 
coffin with a convex lid; but, in some parts, this is 
composed of three or four receding stages, having on 
the to]) a space corresponding with the dimensions of 
I lie l) 0 (ly deposited below. At both cuds, tall stones are 
placed perpendicularly. These usually taper towards 
tile ground, and that at the head is surmounted by a 
sculptured turban, such as the deceased usually wore, 
and by which the situation in life which he occupied 
may he easily distinguished even by those who are 
unable to read, since in that country almost every pro^ 
fession and employment has its distinctive head-dress, 
'fhe inner surfaces of the stones, which arc always flat, 
are c^iveVcd with inscriptions in high relief, the letters 
of wliieh are well executed, and frequently, painted over 
or gililcd. For Seyds, and other persons of reputed 
sanctity, the letters are commonly painted black on a 
green gToqnd, green being the holy colour of Ma¬ 
homed; and on the grave-stones of those who died in 
early youth, lllcir innocence is supposed to be in- 
dieuled by the letters being gilt on a white ground, 
Tlie burdens of the inscribed surface, tlie edges of the 
Slones, and their outer surface, are generally painted 
with very vivid colours, and resplendent with gilding. 

It is curious that the sculptured parts of these stones 
are much superior to the painted. The painting 
usually rejneseuts flowers, pine-apples, clusters of 
grapes, or the ijriiicipal implemeuts of the particular 
business wRich the deceased folltr.vcd. Aufoiig the 
Turks, the honourable circumstance of decapitation by 
fhe sultan's order is commemorated by an attempt to 
represent the deceased, in painting or low relief, with 
his head under his right arm. Christians, in indicating 
the same tact, are obliged to place the head between 
the legs. The Moslems carefully keep up, even after 
death, the paltry external distinctions between them¬ 
selves and others which they so carefully assert during 
life. None but Turks are allowed to have the cypress 
in their cemeteries, Christian^ may plant any other 
ln‘es ; but the Jews are allowed none. Again, Chris- 
tions arc not allowed to have perpendicular gravc- 
sloucs, but they may and do raise decent oblong masses 
of masonry to support the inscribed horizontal slab, 
which the Jews are obliged to lay on the ground. 


THE LOSS OF THE KOYAL GEORGE, 

Wb are enabled, through the kindness of a correspon¬ 
dent, to present our readers with an .extremely curious 
and interesting paper,—a Narrative of the Loss of the 
Royal George, by Mr. James Ingram, who was on 
hoard her at the time of this fearful calamity. Our 
correspondent says, ‘‘ Mr. Ingram is a very respectable 
and intelligent man, who lives and has lived for many 
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years at Woodford, a village exactly midway between 
Gloucester and Bristol. This statement is given exactly 
In his own words, except that I occasionally asked a 
question where exj^lanation appeared to be necessary.” 

The IlOyal George was a ship of one hundred guns, 
OriginAly her guns had been all brass, but when she 
was docM at Wymouth, either in the spring of 1782 
or the year before, the brass*forty-two pounders on her 
lower gun-deck Were taken out of her as being too 
heavy, and iron thirty-two pounders put there in their 
stead: so that after that she 'curried brass twenty-four 
ounders on her main-deck, quarter-deck, tpid jjoop, 
rass thirty-two pounders on her middle-deck, and iron 
thirty-two pounaem on her lower-deck. She did not 
carry any carronodes, Slje measured .skty-six feet 
from the kelson to the taffrail; and, being a flag-ship, 
her lanterns were so big, that the men usjd to go into 
them to clean them. 

1782, the Royal George had come to Spit- 
neaa!»She was in a very complete statey with hardly 
any leakage, so that there was no occasion for the 
pumps to be touched oftener than once in every three 
or four days. By the IDth of August she had got six 
months’ provision on board, and also many tons of 
shot. The ship had her gallants up, the blue flag' 
of Admiral Kempenfelt was flying at the inizen, and 
the ensign was hoisted on the ensign-statf,—and she 
was in about two days to have sailed to join the grand 
fleet in the Mediterranean. It was ascertained that the 
water-cock must be taken out and a new one put in. 
The w-ater-cock is something like the tap of a barrel,—- 
it is in the hold of the ship on the starboard side, and 
at that part of the ship called the well. By turning a 
thing which is inside the ship, the sea-water iS le^kiiUo 
a cistern in the hold, a^d it is from that pumped up to 
wash the decks. In some sliips the water is drawn up 
the side in buckets, and there is no water-cock. To 
get out the old water-cock it was necessary to make the 
ship heel so much on her larboard side as to raise the 
outside of this water-cock above water. This was done 
at about 8 o’clock on the niorning of the 19 th of August. 
To do it the whole of the gnus on the larboard side 
were run out as far as they woujd go, cpiite to the 
breasts of the guns, and the starboard guns drawn in a 
midship and secured by tackles, two to every gun, one 
on each side the gun. This brought the water nearly 
on a level with the port-holes of the larboard side of 
the lower gun-deck. The men were working at this 
water-cock o#i the o«iside of the ship for near an hour, 
the ship remaining all on one side as I have stated. 

At about 9 o’clock a.m., or rather before, we had 
just flnished our breakfast, and the last lighter, with 
rum on board, had come alongside: this vessel was a 
sloop of about flfty tons, and belonged to three brothers, 
who used her to carry things on board the inen-of-war. 
She was lashed to tbe laA!>oard side of the Royal George, 
and we were piped to clear the lighter and get the nun 
out of her, and stow it in the hold of the Royal George. 

1 was in the waist of dur ship, on the larboard side, 
bearing the nim-casks over, as some men of the Royal 
George were aboard the sloop to sling them. 

At first no danger was apprehended from the ship 
being on one side, although the water kept dashing in 
at the port-holes at every wave; and there being mice 
in the lower part of the ship, which were disturbed by 
the water which dashed in,* they were hunted in the 
water by the men, and there had been a rare game 
going on. However, by about ft o’clock the additional 
quuntity of rum on board the sfiSp, and also the quantity 
of sea-water which had dashed in through the port¬ 
holes, brought the larboard port-holes of tlie lower gun- 
deck nearly level with the sea. 

As soon as that was the case, the carpenter went on 
the quarter-deck to the lieutenant of the watch, to ask 
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him to give orders to right ship, al the ship could not 
bear it. However, the lieutenant made* him a very 
short answer, and the carpenter then went below. TRie 
captain’s name was Waghom. He was on bourd, but 
where he was I do not know;—however,•captains, if 
anything is to be done when the ship is in harbour, 
seldom interfere, but leave it all to the officer of the 
watch. The lieutenant was, if I remember right, tlie 
thinl lieutenant; he had not joined us long; his mime 
I do not recollect; he was a good-sized man, between 
thirty and forty years of age. The men called him 
“ Jib-at^-Foresail Jack,” for, if he had the watch in 
the night, he would be always bothering the men to 
alter the sails, and it was ** up jib ” Aid ** down jib,*’ 
and ” up foresail ” and ** down foresail,” every minute. 
However, the men considered him more of a trouble¬ 
some officer than a good one; and, from a habit he 
had of moving his Angers about when walking the 
quarter-deck, the men said he was an organ-player 
from London, but 1 have no reason to know that that 
W'as the case. The admiral was either in his cabin or in 
his steerage, I do not know which; Und the barber, who 
had been to shave him, had just left. The admiral 
was a man upwards of seventy years of age; he was 
a thin lull man, who stooped a good deal. 

As 1 have already stated, the cai'peiitcr left the 
quarter-deck and W'ent below. In a very short time he 
came up again, and asked the lieutenant of the watch 
to riglit ship, and said again that the ship could not 
bear it; but the lieutenant replied, “ D—e, sir, if you 
can manage the sliip better than 1 can, you had belter 
take the comnuind.” Myself and a good many more 
were at the waist of the ship and at the gangw'uys, anrl 
♦leard what passed, as we knew the danger, and began 
to feel aggrieved, for there were some capital seamen 
aboard, who knew ivhat they were about quite qs well 
or better than the officers. 

In a very short lime, in a minute or^wo I should 
think, the lieutenant ordered the drummer to he called 
to beat to right ship. The drmiimer was called in a 
moment, and the ship was then just beginning (o sink. 

T jumped ^he gangway as soon as the druinnier was 
called. Tliere was no time for him to beat his drum, 
and I don’t know that he even had time to get it. I ran 
down to my station, and, by the ti»ne 1 hud got there, 
the men were tumbling down the hatchways one over 
another to get to their stations as quick as possible to 
riglit ship. My station was ot the third gun from the 
head of the ship on the starboard side of the lower gun- 
deck, close by where the cable passdlk indeed it ^vaa 
just abaft the bight of the cable. I said to the lieu¬ 
tenant of our gun, wliose name was Carrell, for evei-y 
gun lias a caplaiii and lieutenant (though they are only 
sailors), “ Let us try to bouse our gun out without 
waiting for the drum, as it%ill help to right ship.” We 
pushed the gun, but it ran back upon us, and we could 
not start him. The water then rushed in at nearly all 
the port-holes of the larboard side of the lower gun- 
deck, and I directly said to Carrell, ** Ned, lay hold of 
the ring-bolt and Jump out at the port-hole; the slii|) 
is sinking, and we shall be all drowned.” lie laid hold 
of the ring-bolt, and jumped out at the port-hole into 
the sea: 1 believe he was drowned, for I never saw 
him afterwards. £ immediately got out at the same 
port-hole, which was the third from the hcml of the 
ship on the starboard side of the lower gun-deck, and 
when I had done so, I saw the port-hole as full of 
heeds as it could cram, all to get out. I caught 

hold of the best bower-anchor, which was just above me, 
to prevent falling back again into the port-hole, and 
seized hold of a woman who was trying* to get out nt 
that same port-hole,—I dragged her out. The ship 
was full df Jews, women, and people selling all 
things. I threw the woman from me,— and saw ail the 
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beads drop>'bac1c again in at the port>holc, ibr the ship every now and then as much u a yard deep over his 
had got 80 much on her larboard side, that the star- head, and when he saw it coming he roared out: how- 
boaid port-holes were as upright as if the men had ever, he was but a fool for that, for if he had kept him- 
tried to g^t out of the top of a chimney with nothing self quiet he would not have wasted his stQ&ngth, and 
for their legs and feel to aet u|)on. I threw the woman would have been able to take the chance of holding on 
from me, and just after that moment the air that was so much the longer. The captain of the frigate had 
between decks drafted out at the port-holes very swiftly, his boat rowed to the main-stay, but they got the stay 
It was quite a huff of wind, and it blew my bat oft; over part of the head of the boat^and were in great 
for I had all my clothes on, including my hat. The danger before they got Hibbs on board. The captain 
slnp then sunk in a moment. I tried to swim, hut I of the frigate then got all the men that were in the dit- 
could not swim a morsel, althougli I plunged as hard ferent parts of the rigging, including myself and the 
as I could both hands and feet. The 8hildS||.of the baker, into his boat and took Us on board tt»c Viclorj, 
ship drew me down so,—indeed I think I must Jiave where the doctors recovered the woman, but she was 
gone down within a yard as low as the ship did. When very ill for three or four days. On board the Victory 
the ship touched the bottom, the water boiled up a great I saw the body of the carpenter, lying on the hearth 
deal, and then I felt that 1 could swim, and begait^o rise.v before the galley fire; some women were trying to 
When I was about half way up to the toj^ of the recover filing but he was quite dead, 
water, I put my right hand on the head of a man that The captain of the Royal George, whq could not 
was nearly exhausted. He wore long hair, aS many of swim, was picked up and saved by one of > 

the men at that lime did; he tried to grapple me, and he The lieitien^ni of the watch, I believe, was drowned, 
put his four fingers into my right shoe alongside the The number of persons who lost their lives I cannot 
outer edge of my foot. I succeeded in kicking my shoe state with any degree of accuracy, because of there 
off, and, putting my hand on his shoulder, I shoved being so many Jews, women, and other persons on 
him away,—I then rose to the surface of the water. board wlio did not belong to the sliip. The comple- 
At the time the ship was sinking, there was a barrel ment of the ship was nominally 1000 men, but it was 
of tar on the starboard side of her deck, and that had not full. Some were a.shore, and sixty marines hod 
rolled to the larboard and staved us ,t|ie ship went down, gdne ashore that morning. 

and when I rose tp. the top of 4he. water tar was The government allowed 5Z. each to the seamen who 

floating like fat on the top of a bpiler. 1 gdC the tar were on board, and not drowned, for the loss of their 
about my hair and face, but 1 struck it away^p well as things. I saw the list, and there were only seventy-five. 

I could, and when my head came above water 1 heitrd A vast number of the best of the men were in the hold 
the cannon ashore fixhig for distress. I looked about stowing awfty the rum-casks: they must all have 
me, and at the di.stunce of eight or u*n from ixya pensluj, and so must many of the men who were 

1 saw the main topsail luilyard block above waterHinging the casks in the sloop. Two of the three 
the water was about thirteen fathoms deep, and at that brothers belonging to the sloop perished, and the other 
time the tide was coming in. I swam fo the main top- was saved. 1 have no doubt that the men caught hold 
sail halyard j>lock, got on it, ami sat upon it, and tj^cyc of each'other, forty or fifty together, and drowned one 
I rode. The fore, main, and mizen tops were all above another—*4hose who could not swim catching hold of 
water, as were a part of ll^ bowsprit and part of the those who q^uld; and there is also little doubt that as 
ensign-staff, with the ensign upomit. many got into the launch ns could cram into her, hoping 

In going down, the main yard of the Royal George to save themselves in that way, and went down in her 
caught the boom of the rum-lighter ui^ sunk her, and all together. 

there is no doubt that this made the Royal George In a few days after the Royal George sunk, bodies 
more upright in the water when sunk than she other- would come up, thirty or forty nearly at a time. A 
wise would have been, as she did not lie much more body would rise, and come up so suddenly as to frighten 
on her l>eam ends than small vessels often do when any one. The watermen, there is no doubt, made a 
left dry on a bank of mud. good thing of it: they took from the bodies of the men 

When I got on the main topsail halyard block 1 saw their bucfeles, money, and watches, and then made fast 
the admiral’s toker in the shrouds of the mizen-top- a rope to their heels and towed tK6m to ftnd. 
mast, and directly after that the woman whom I had The water-cock ought to have been put to rights 
pulled out of the port-hole came rolliiig by: I said to before the immense quantity of shot was put on board; 
the baker, who was an Irishman named Rol)ert Cleary, but if the lieutenant of the watch h<td given the order 
** Bob, reach out y^ur hand and catch hold of that to right ship a couple of minutes earlier, when the 
woman;—that is a womap I pulled out at the port- carpenter first spoke to him, nothing amiss would have 
hole. I dare say she is not dead.’^ He said “ I dare happened; as three or four ij^n at each tackle of the 
say she Is dead enough; it is of no use to catch hold of starboard guns would very stoh have boused the guns 
her.*’ I replied, 1 dure say she is not dead.” He caught all out, and have righted the ship. At the time this 
hold of the woman and hung her head over one of the happened, the Royid Georg;p was anchored by two 
ratlins of the mizen shrouds, and there she hung by her anchors from the head. The wind was rather from the 
chin, which was hitched over the ratlin, but a surf north-west,—^not much of it,—only a bit of a breeze; 
come and knocked her backwards, and away she went and ther§ rwas no sudden gust or puff of wind which 
rolling over and over. A captain of a frigate which made her heerjust Wfore she sunk ; it was the weight 
was lying at Spithead came up in a boat as fast as he of metal and the water which had dashed in throitgh 
couliL I dashed out my left hand in a direction the port-holes which sunk her, and not the effect of the 
towaidi Bit woman as a sign to him. He saw it, and wind upon her. Indeed I do not recollect that she had 
saw the wooiaii. His men left off rowing, and they even what is called a stiteh of canvass, to keep her head 
pulled the woman <tbomrd their boat and laid her on one steady as she lay at anchor. 

of the thwarts. The^optain of the frigate called out I am now seventy-five years of age, and was about 
to me, My man, I must take care of those that are twenty-four when this happened. 

in more daimr than you.” I said ^ I am safely -- - . ---, 

moor^ now, Sir.” There was a seaman named Hibbs The oiRce of the Society for the DiiSuioa of Uecfia Xaowkeage ii it 
bamring hy his two bands from the main-stay; his iJncoirt’».;iin Kiei<u» 

was Abel Hibbs, but he ^ called Monny, and ^-^ndon »^cuAa us kniqht> sa L UPaaTEnrwanr.. 

fUB he hung flvm the mainWy the sea washed over him Printed by ^YlLLUll_CLowI^ Dike street, imbetb. 
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piiBiBURcris a town whfcb was formerly the capital of 
the mountainous and woody district of Brisp;au 9 and 
now the chief place of the ci^de of Treisain iu the 
grand-durhy of B&den4 It is situated on the rig^ht 
bank of the river Treibain» at the foot of a mountain, at 
the entrance ^of the Black Forest by the great road 
leading tirom' the Rhine. The town is not of high 
antiquity. It was originally a village occupied by the 
workmen in the neighbouring mines, the produce 
of which furnished the means fur the foundation of the 
city and the erection of the churches and monasteries 
by which it is still adorned. As a city, it was founded 
in the year 1180, by Berchtold 111., Duke of Zaringen, 
from whose descendants it passed to lha counts of Fiir- 
stcuberg, with whom it hud many disputes on account 
of its privileges. Much bad feeling was in cunsecpicnce 
engendered between the parties, and blood was shed in 
the quarrel; but, at last, Count Egon was induced (iu 
the year 1386) to come to an arrangement, by which, for 
the consideration of 20,000 marks of silver, he conceded 
to the town the freedom it desired, and transferred his 
reserved rights, os we understand this rather compli¬ 
cated transaction, to his cousin the Prince of Austria, 
by whom the above sum was advanced. The town 
was thenceforth called Freiburg or Free-town. In 
the course of its history, we learn that it was strongly 
fortified, and stood repealed sieges before 1744, when 
it was taken and dismantled by the French. It was 
again taken by them in 1796 ; and was ultimately, with 
the district of Brisgau, ceded to Baden by Austria, at 
the peace of Presbiirg in 1805. 

Freiburg is described us a very lively and open city. 
The streets are wide, well pa\ed, and traversed hy 
streams of clear water; the houses are good; and the 
town is well furnished with fountains, hotels, and public 
building. Tii^ l>gpulaiion is at jjrcsent about 10,000. 
The principal objects of industry are the manufacture 
of oloths, tobacco, coffee, paper, sealiiig-wait, red mo¬ 
rocco leather, and watches; there are also some foun- 
derles of bells. The commerce of the place is very 
inconsiderable. Freiburg contains two public places, 
or markets; two Catholic and two Protcalanf churches; 
three convents; two hospitals, civil and military, be¬ 
sides a foundling hospital; a public office for the loan 
of money on goods; one piisoii; and a house of correc¬ 
tion. From 1456 this town has possessed a university 
of much celebrity, with which is connected a fine 
library, a collection of philosophical and mathematical 
instruments, a botanic garden, a theatre of anatomy, 
where the means of clinical instruction in medicine 
and surgery are afforded. This university boasts 
some eminent men among its professors, and, not¬ 
withstanding the disadvantage of being near TQ- 
bingen, it had 600 students in 1825, and tills number 
has since been much increased. Such an establishment 
is highly creditubie to so small a country as Baden, 
which also contains the university of Heidelberg. 
Freiburg has likewise a gymnasium, a normal school, 
and a museum; and a society has lately been formed, 
tlie oUeet of which is to promote the study of statistics 
and of antiquities, and to preserve the monuments and 
old^ots of art which the country contains. Upon a 
lUimnttaiUy called Schonberg, in the neighbourhood of 
the Ui#n, has been discoveied a large number of tombs 
containh^ arms and trinkets, which have the appear¬ 
ance of beinff (d* venr remote antiquity. 

The Mtni^ of F||iburg, which is represented in 
our wood-cut, is a v^ magnificent structure. The 
tower is much admired as one of the finest and most 
compiele ttolfaic steeples extant. It is no less remark- 
elite for its Imipfht than for its beautiful figuie and 
AM tp^rkmanahip,—the structure being from the fbun^ 
datidn to the summit cqimposeci of ornamented and 
sculptured stones. Its elevation is variously stated, 
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some accounts representing it to be 513 feet,—which is 
19 feet higher than that of Strasburg. We have not 
been able to learu the precise date of its erection. 


GLASS. 

The period of the invention of glass is quite unknown. 
The usual story of its origin is tajken from Pliny^ wim 
relates that some merchants, who were driven by a 
storm to the coast of Phcenicia, near the river Belus, 
made a large fire on the sand to dress their food 
using as fuel some plants that grew near: when an 
iinperlect glass was formed by the melting together 
of the sand ahd ashes. Tiiis jiroduction was aeddeu- 
tully picked up by a IViian merchant, who, from its 
beauty and pi'obable utility, was led to investigate its 
origin; and who, ailer many attempts, succeeded in 
its manufacture. The legend most probably origi¬ 
nated in the circumstance (iiat glass was vei^ •miTjr ^^ 
made at l^rc, and that the sand on the sea-shore in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Belus is very white 
and crystalline, and well adapted to glass-tnakiiig. it 
is certainly probable that an accidental vitrification 
might give rise to the discovery; but that was mucli 
more likely to take place in some operation requiring a 
great fire than by dressing food on the open sand. 

Although the most ancient manufactures of gla.ss on 
record were at 1'yre, it is certain that the art was 
known to the Eg> i)tiaiis. Small pieces of blue glass, 
resembling turqtioise, have been recently discovered in 
ancient tombs at Tliebes, which were probably used in 
glaaing the earthenware beads often found adorniii"’ 
mumipies, and which have been erroneously cited as 
mflde of glass. 

Ill far later times than wiy to which the tombs 
of Thebes can be reterrea, glass was made at Alex¬ 
andria, and was supplied from tliat city to the Romans 
at least as late as the reign of Hadrian. The ma¬ 
nufacture had been introduced at Rome, where the 
glass-makera had a particular street assigned to them. 
There can be little doubt that the art made some pro¬ 
gress there, although we may reasonably doubt tJic 
story of malleable glass, for the invention of which 
Tiberius is said to have rewarded an artist with death. 
Its principal use was at that lime in the making of 
bottles and ornamental vases, in which the skill ol‘ the 
workman appears to have been very great, as may be 
seen in ^specimens at the British Museum^ though the 

metal,” as the mass of glass is’*called'by the trade, is 
usually thick and coloured. We have no testimony that 
it was used in glazing windows previous to that of 
Lactanlius, in the beginning of the fourth century, who 
compared a penetrating mind to one looking through a 
glass window. 

The art is said to have been known to the ancient 
Britons before the coming of the Romans;—the supposed 
Druidical rings occasionally picked up, and believed to 
be a source or token of goqd luck to the finder, have 
been often mentioned; and, if genuine, they afford a 
proof that the art must have mode considerable progress 
among the ambient inhabitants of our island, Ro¬ 
mans may have added some improvemlhts during iheij* 
long residence here, but the arrival of the Saxons 
destroyed this and almost every other mark of civiliza- 
tion in Britain. About two centurie^ after this event, 
glass was again importSd as an ornament to churches 
and other religious establishments, though the manu¬ 
facture was not introduced until after the lapse of near 
a thousand years. The introduction among the Saxons 
is placed by Bede in the year 674, and its use was at 
first wholly confined to churches and religious edifices; 
nor was it generally employed in is4n^s of private 
dwellings until long after the Norman Conquest. Spe¬ 
cimens of Saxon glass may be seen in Westminstci 
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Abbey, cemented into the tomb of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor: they are small square or diamond-shaped pieces, 
not more than an inch in length, and lined with gold 
leaf. Similar ornaments were seen in a tomb discovered 
in making reparatiofts to the cathedral of Rochester 
s^e yeaifh ago, though of rather lalcr date, 
during these early limes, the maiuifuctiire appears 
to have been confined to Italy or Qermuiiy. Venice 
becaftie particularly# celebrated for the beauty of its 
material and the skill of its workmen;—as early as 
the thirteenth century, its manufactories supplied the 
greatest part of the glass used in Europe; and speci¬ 
mens of the skill of their artists are yet in existence, 
composed of various coloured glasses fiiised together, 
enclosed in a beautiful transparent crust. The artists 
of Bohemia were also held in^considerable reputation; 
to them is due the invention of the while spiral string 
which runs twisting down the stems of wineglasses, so 
much adm ii^d in the last century, and of which many 
"^pflWHBBffVemain. , 

The art was first practised in England in the year 
1557, when a manufactory was erected at Crutched 
Friars in the city of London ; and, shortly after, 
another at the Savoy in the Strand. These establish¬ 
ments chiefly confined themselves to common wiridcjw- 
glass, or coarse bottles, all the finer articles being still 
imported from Venice. About a century later, the cele¬ 
brated Duke of Buckingham brought workmen from 
1 (aly, and established at Ijamhcth a manufactory of plate-,, 
glass for mirrors and coach-windows in 1673. Since 
that time the art has made constant progress in Eng¬ 
land, and has now attained to such a degree of perfec¬ 
tion that plates of larger dimensions are made here than 
in almost any other part of the world. Mirrors tWe uro- 
ciirablc in London exceeding thirteen feet by seven, while 
tlie largest size in the Pfris list is under eleven feet by 
seven; and in no other ])lacc is any approach made to 
those sizes, except at the Royal Manufactory of St. 
lldefonso in Spain, where it is stated plates are cast 
measuring ISJ feet by 7L 

The base of glass is silica, which forms a considerable 
portion of many stones, and may be called the sole 
ingredient in crystal, flint, and sand. The substance is 
insoluble in water, and infusible in the greatest heat 
producible in common furnaces. If it could be melted, 
we might, perhaps, procure glass at once; but, as this 
cannot be done, it is necessary to find some substance 
that will cause crjstal to melt without dcstroyiiij^ its tran¬ 
sparency ; thisssubstoBce is alkali, either soda or pota.sh. 
The process of making flint-glass is as follows:—^The 
finest white sand, such as most nearly resembles pounded 
crystal, is selected and washed thoroughly, so as to 
cleanse it, as far as practicable, from all impurities; it is 
then mixed with soda or potash in different proportions, 
from a half to a third, according to the quality of the 
glass required: some other ingredients are also added 
in much smaller quantities, as red lead, arsenic, and 
manganese, to clear the glass, to destroy all colour, 
and to make it melt easily. The mixture is now placed 
in the furnace, and heated gradually as long as any 
vapour rises from it; when this ceases, the fire is 
rapidly increosail to its greatest violencevand continued 
nearly five hours : daring which time, the sand, alkali, 
and all the other materials, melt into a mass. The 
mass must be •stirred in every direction the whole 
of the time with an iron rake or scraper, which is 
changed, as soon as it gets hot, for a cold one, of 
which there is a supply ready, because the melted 
matter sticks to hot iron, while cold iron is free 
from this inconvenience, ^^en the mass appears to 
be sufficiently mixed and agglutinated, it is taken out, 
cooled, carefully picked over to separate the dirt, and 
washed; in this state it is called frit. In preparing 
the frit for making green bottle-glass, the coarsest 


\ materials only are taken, such as conftnon sea or ririr* 
sand, and soap-boilers’ waste. Legal enaeftnenta 
hibit the use of finer materials for this purpose. The 
process of preparing the frit differs but little in othi^ 
respects. • 

The frit is afterwards conveyed to the glass furnace, 
a domed building about ten feet in height by six or 
seven in diameter, and furnished with holes all round 
to put in and take put the metal. Within this furnace 
the frit is deposited in crucibles or melting pots, in 
wliich it is exposed, to the greatest practicable heat 
The holes round the furnace arc provided with clay 
stoppers, on the removal of which, the matter in the 
crucibles may be seen to melt slowly, ^nd to form by 
degrees a pasty mass, at first thick and opaque, but 
gradually acquiring transparency; then a thick scum 
rises to the surface, which is driven off in vapour by 
the application of vehement heat. When the scum Is 
gone, the mass is now visibly converted into glass, but 
filled with little points like those appearing in ale 
poured into a tumbler*.. These points enlarge and be* 
come bubbles, in which state they rise slowly to the 
surface, burst, and disappear; the ghiss is then com¬ 
plete. .^To judge of its state of forwardness, the work¬ 
man, from time to time, takes out a lump by means of 
an iron rod, to which the glass sticks like paste. 
When he finds it quite ready, he proceeds to make some 
article—a bottle, perhaps: for this purpose he takes an 
iron pipe above four feet in length, dips one end of it 
into the melted mass, draws out a lump, and rolls it 
upon a cast-iron table, until it is equally covered by the 
glass; ho then carefully picks off any dirt with his 
pincers. If he has not metal enough for the article 
he wishes to make, he dips his tube again and again, 
until it has taken up a sufficiency. He then applies 
his mouth to the other end of the pipe, and blows 
strongly through it; the soft glass swells up like a 
bladder, and forms a globe, which he lengthens by rapid 
whirling round himself, or converts into a cylinder by 
rolling upon the table. When the process is thus far 
advanced, the workman detaches tlie pipe from the 
metal in ()ie following manner :—he dips a small rod of 
iron into the molting pot, and by the help of the little 
lump of glass adhering to it, he sticks it to the further 
end of the article he is making. This little rod he 
holds in his left hand, while, with Jiis right, he lets a 
drop of water fall on the neck of the bottle, where it 
joins the tube ; the tube iinmodiately drops off, or is 
separated by a slight blow, and the bottle is held up 
by the rod only. The neck is thenfashioned with 
shears and other tools, and the bottle is made. It is 
then removed to another furnace, where it is allowed to 
cool very slowly, in order to prevent oracking, to which 
glass, quickly cooled, is very liable ; this last process is 
termed annealing. 

The above mode of blowing is sufficient for round 
bottles, or other articles of similar form, but ftir square 
or flat bottles a mould of iron or copper is required; 
this is made in two halves, between which the un¬ 
finished round bottle is placed, while yet very soft, and 
adhering to the blow-pipe. The mould is then shut 
close, and the air strongly forced into the bottle, which 
forces the glass to take the form of the mould. Names 
, and coats of arms are often impressed on bottles in this 
manner. The article is afterwards annealed as usual. 

Common window glass is at first blown much in the 
same way as bottles. A large fflobe is formed exactly 
in the same manner, and whqn^ is necessary to sepa^ 
rate the pipe, another workman is required to fix the 
iron rod to ’the other end on accoimt of the great 


veight: the pipe is then separated. Thus far every 
hing is done as before stated, but the subsequent ope- 
'ations, by which the globe is converted into a flat 
tircular piece, are perfectly dissimilar. Difl^rcnt modes 
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of effecting^ this arc in use in diQcrent manufactories, 
but the most striking^ is that termed flashing,’’ which 
we proceed to describe. The rod to which the glass 
globe is attached is turned round upon its axis, at first 
slowly, and afterwards rapidly. Every body, perhaps, 
has noticed a game of little girls, in which they tiirp 
round swiftly until their frocks swell out almost into an 
horizontal position,—the same effect is produced in the 
glass thus rapidly revolving. The bole where the blow* 
pipe separated enlarges gradually, and as the opening 
increases, the workman increases the velocity until tlie 
glol)e assumes the form of a bowl or basin, when it 
suddenly spreads out with a sort of explosion and be¬ 
comes a circular table of red-hot glass. The iron rod 
is then detached from>he centre of the plate, leaving a 
large lump called the bull’s eye, and the glass is an¬ 
nealed as before. 

The art of making plate-glass is quite different from 
that of blowing. The greatest care in blowing will 
not entirely prevent the occurrence of streaks or flaws 
upon its surface, which spoil its beauty, and render it 
quite unfit for mirrors, as may be seen by the distorted 
figures produced in cheap looking-glasses, wliicli are 
sometimes made of blown glass. For all superior 
purposes, glasses are cast rougli upOii a metal table, 
and afterwards ground and polished to any degree of 
fineness. The process is very expensive and elaborate, 
requiring large capital and skilful workmen. The 
furnaces for melting the glass in this manufacture are 
very large, and the melting pots contain nearly a ton 
of material. Square metal cisterns are placed in the 
pots to receive the melted glass, and to convey it to the 
tables on which it is to be cast,: these cisterns remain 
sonic hours in the melting pojts to acquire as great 
heat as possible. They are then drawn out by means 
of a chain and pulleys, placed oti a small iron carriage, 
and wheeled to the extremity of the table, which is 
furnished wifii ledges to confine the melted stuff; the 
glass is then let out of the cistern, either by turning it 
over or by slipping off the bottom, and a torrent of red- 
hot flaming glass rolls out upon the table, not quite 
fluid, like melted lead or iron, but somewhat thick and 
pasty, like melted sealing-wax. A large roller of metal, 
weighing about four hundred pounds, is rolled upon the 
surface to spread it evenly iqion the table, and to make 
it of uniform thickness. The glass is now taken from 
the table, which is retuly to receive another casting, and 
the operation is repeated until all the metal is exhausted. 
The short time that glass remains liquid renders great 
quickness necessary in the.se operations, for the work 
cannot be held at the mouth of the furnace as may be 
done in blowing: the rapidity acquired by habit would 
be incredible to any one who has not witnessed the 
operation, and is surprising to those who do see it. 
When the glasses are well annealed, which takes many 
days to peiform, they arc rubbed upon each other with 
sand, emery, and polishing powder, until they acquire 
that evenness and polish which gives them so great a 
superiority over all other kinds of glass, and makes 
them the most splendid ornament of the palace and the 
drawing-room. 


Post (^nd ihB Pmwwf.—Those who have never expe¬ 
rienced the want of the luxuries and convenience! of 
descoription which London and other great cities and ti^TOs 
of England now afford, will not readily conceive how our 
ancestors contrived to pass their lives in any degleo of 
j^^t^mfort with their unpavod,%unlightcd, undrained streets*^ 
^ without water conveyed to their doors by pipes or aqueducts 
--^-without hackney-coacboB, or other light vehicles fur tra- 
valling-*-without a general or two-penny post—and a thou¬ 
sand* other petty conveniences, the privation of any one of 
which would grievously disturb the temper anif ailcct the 
eomfor^ of the present generation .—Quarterly Review^ 


OSTADE. 

Aduan Van OsTAD£,.a distinguished painter of the 
Flemish school, vtos bom at' jLub^pk, in the year 16IQ, . 
and studied under Prancis Hale, in company with 
Drauwer, wiAi whom be contracted a close intimoM. 
The reputation which the works of Teniers then enjo^d 
led him to be ambitious of imitating the manner o( that 
artist. But he was deterred fronv'ihe execution of this 
project by the advice of Brouwer, another Flemish 
painter, who convinced him that he could never attain 
a high place in his art if he devoted himself to the 
servile imitation of another, .however eminent. Van 
Ostade followed this advicC, as well as the bent of his 
own mind; for, while It^e subjects of which he m^e 
choice were of the same class with those of Teniers, he 
treated theip in a manner altogether his own. 

Characteristic traits, some of which strike us at the 
first glance, distinguish Ostpde andTenier?}."' 
masters areicqualjy admirable for the transparency and 
harmony of their works, but the colouring of Teniers is 
clear, guy, and silvery, and hi.s touch firm, light, and 
bold, while the pencil of Ostade, always rich and soil, 
is .somcfiinoa wanting in firmness. 

If we consider design and composition, Teniers 
places in opposition, and unites with skill, numerous 
groups; bold and able in giving all the effects of light, 
he develops extensive scenes in the open air, iind gives 
them the spirit and life of nature, without any of his 
shadows being ever extravagant, and without even suf¬ 
fering the art of his combinations to be apparent. 
His figures are always correctly drawn; tlieir attitudes 
easy, and even graceful. Ostade, on the contrary, 
collgcts"^ his figures into places feebly lighted;—gene¬ 
rally in the interior of houses^ where a partial gleam 
only breaks through the masses of foliage which shade 
the window. He does not always observe the laws of 
perspective with rigorous accuracy; and the drawing of 
his figures is often incorrect. But he charms princi- 
”y by the spirit with which he animates his groups, 
a general softness of composition, joind by his 
mysterious and striking effects of light. 

But a difference, still more important, distinguishes 
the works of these two masters. Teniers, while he 
imitates Nature, preserves her grace. If he represents 
rustic festivals, we recognise in the sports of the ])ea- 
sants, in their joy, in their anger, the diversity of their 
characters. Every condition and every age has its 
peculiar manners. Ostade attaches himself constantly 
to the representation of humorous scenes. Confining 
the circle of his models, he* contents himself with 
choosing from the figure and the actions of peasants, 
whatever nature offers of grotesque and of low. He 
varies his subjects with skill, os well as the expression 
of his faces; but he never deviates from the burlesque 
style which he has chosen. Teniers paints the manners 
of the Dutch peasantry as they were marked by occa¬ 
sional grossnesB, but with a general character of hearty 
jollity and of mirth proceeding* from content. Ostade, 
a satirist, deforms his personages to render them more 
droll and ridiculous. The director of Ostade’s taste, 
Brauwer, paintM in alehouses the comj|;inions of his 
debauchery ; Ostade, on the contrary, as well as Teniers, 
was remarkable for the decency and the gravity of his 
manners. ^ ‘ 

The coarse natures and the gross ei\|oymeiits which 
Ostade delighted to paint are represented with such 
truth and excellence, that the roost refined taste regards 
his works with satisfaction. He surprises the Judg¬ 
ment into such implicit admiration By the truth of cha¬ 
racter and energy of eflect displayed, that the ground 
which his choice of subjects often affords for censure is 
forgotten. It is true that his pictures are not always 
of a low character; but Von Ostade did not often 
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attempt eny other, nor exoel be did. It did not 
occur to the Dutch paint^iJlp Wilkie 

has so admirably done,'^^dveat the representations 
of common life witlKdigiiitV and grace,, by associating 
them with scenes though familiar, affect thct 

heart: 

" Some aalural soi^, lolly or jaix^ 

WliiGh hm.keeiii and miqr be egaii^'* 

The works of Ostade am too highly laboured to be 
very numerous, and hence' they are now only to be 
bought at very high prices. His peculiar-talent was so 
much appreciated' by the artists of his own time, that 
many of the most eminent were in the habit o^soliciting 
him to put the figures^ into thCir landscapes, by which 
their value was greatly increased. He had already ac¬ 
quired considerable reputation, when the approach of 


the French troops in 1662 induced him U withdraw 
from Haarlem, where he had gone to complete his 
studies. He had sold all his works, and intended to 
return to Lubeck; but, on his arrival at Amsterdam, 
an amateur, called Constantine Senneport, so forcibly 
represented to him the advantages which an artist pos- 
sessed in a great city, that he was induced to settle at 
Amsterdam, and rotnained there until his death iii 
1685. ^ 

This picture, from the Mus^e Fran(;ais, whicli we 
have engraved, is particularly remarkable for extreme 
finish. The whole bears the greenish and violet tint 
which was familiar to Ostade; the colouring Is rather 
monotonous, and the touch wants vigour; but the 
effect of the light is managed with great skill, and the 
head of the principal figure is full of. spirit and cha¬ 
racter. 



[The * Smoker/1^ Oitade.] 
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fMA'SC 10^ 


' THE ISLAND OF HILO. 

[From A Correspondent.] 

Whoever attempts, in the summer, to pass up the 
Grecian Archipelago, unless it be in a steamer (which 
sort of vessel is unfortunately most rare in the seas 
where It would be most useful;, will very soon find he 
has undertaken a ditRcuU and very tedious task. In 
the upper part of the Mediterraneani».more particularly, 
the winds blow almost with the regularity of the mon¬ 
soons. In the summer season they are* generally contrary 
to those who are sailing tor the coast of Troy or Con¬ 
stantinople. To this impediment is added the repelling 
force, felt in many latitudes and directions, of a con¬ 
trary current, in part produced by the waters of the 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmora, which rush almost as 
rapidly into the Mediterranean, by the Straits of the 
Bo.sphorns and Dardanelles, as do the waters of the 
Atlaniic Ocean into the same soa by the Straits of 
(libraltar at the opxiosite extremity. This current, in 
the upper part of the Archipelago, runs unift^nnly and, 
of course, at all seasons, at the rate of tour miles an 
hour. The summer wind, which blows from the north, 
and is called the Ktesiaii, commences about the end of 
Mmv, and continues with only short intermissions or 
changes until September. I have known some twenty 
or thirty vessels, of all dags, reach Teuedua and the 
coast of Troy just as this Mediterranean monsoon set 
ill, and be detained there, close to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and utterly unable to bhase Straits 
for three months. We were not quite so unfortunate 
as this, though we had our patience well tried. 

We sailed from Malta aboot the middle of July, 
1B27, at which time the whole of the Archipelago 
swarmed with desperate Greek pirates. For protectioir, 
we were placed under the convoy of a Dutch sloop-of- 
war, preceding to Smyrna. Besides the vessel in which 
we were passEugers, there were some twenty other 
merchantmen,—Dutch, English, American, French, 
Sardinian, Maltese, and Neapolitan,—to keep ail of 
which together and sate demanded no trifling exertion 
of vigilance and patience on the part of the «man-of- 
war," The pirates had become so daring that, in their 
light misticoes and row-boats, they had several times 
attacked a trading vessel, becalmed at some distance 
froTQ her convoy, and plundered her before the man-of- 
war's boats could get to her assistance. Several times, 
indeedf in the. course of our own voyage, we saw, at the 
approach of evening, a group of these Greek misticoes 
creeping out from liehind some head-laud of the coast, 
or dodging round some one of the numerous little 
islaiids of those seas, on the look out prey ; but the 
measures and the cay^ion of our ^urtby Dutch captain 
were so ^cellent that vre all escaped wury, though not 
an occasional alarm. At night, the qonvoy-shlp carried 
a light at her stern-quarter, and another bright one at 
a yard-arm. The merchiintmeu had each a light; and, 
in case of any apprehension or danger, each was to 
hoist a seowd light as a signal Now there were two. 
or thr^e in the fleet wlionro^ apt to see pirates 
and miatioons yrim none of tho res* 90 uld, and their 
alarifa-Ian.tex:u was rather too frequently m motion. 
Whenever it was dispjhiyed, theDut^ xnah-of-iyar bore 
round in thiyt direction, and there was such, a i;nwnng- 
ing for goq^mnrder, mushets^ bHnuh^btissns, 
and pikes on board the rest of fhc deei as (f ano||^ 
Navarino wus to be fought. 

At other times, however„the fleeh as it was shgeged 
in the narrow ihut occur between the beautV 

ful islands cii( thf Cyulades^^ sod Qbliged to ^ 
the ^ips, with their br%«t hues hung out^ weru^r 
tinually crossing and recrosahp^ ^ 

directions, like figures in an intricate county-dance, 
presented a very novel and delightful scene* When the 


nights were fine, which they almost invaluably were, the, 
sailors on board the Dutch man-of-war amnaed them¬ 
selves by singing together for hours at a dme. Tho 
character of their music was not unlike that of our own, 
but they sang in better time and more correct tpue than 
people of the same class among us. Now and then, a 
long cadenced chorus, which seemed swelled by a hun¬ 
dred manly voices, was exceedingly impressive*. , 
Thus wc went up the Archipelagb, surely, and very 
slowly. It would bo inflicting part of the tedium we 
suffered to describe how frequently wc were brought to 
a dead stop by a breathless, suffocating calm,—ho.w 
often we were driven back from our course by the 
violence of the contrary wind,—and how many days we 
were with bur tacking anef see-sawing in performing a 
distance that a steam-boat would have done iu a less 
number of hours. Of the many interesting spots iu 
the Archipelago which we had thus an opportunity of 
seeing I may speak on some other occasion; 

S resent wish^is to give a notion of the curious island of 
|iio, I must shorten our approaches to that place. We 
were within sight of Milo on the 26th of July: on the 
28th we had got about flfty miles above it, and were 
attempting to make what is now called the Doro Pas¬ 
sage, viz., the strait between the Negropont and the 
island of Andros. For three whole days we beat, and 
tacked, and laboured, without apparently getting a mile 
in advance, while some of the fleet made so much lee¬ 
way that there was danger of their being separated 
from the convoy. On the third day the wind became 
more violent, and two or three points more against us; 
so that at last the mau-ot-war gave up the hopeless 
struggle, and, followed by all the merchantmen, ran 
back no Milo, which oflers one of the finest ports in the 
world. I have seen most of thf celebrated harbours in 
the Mediterranean, but know none so safe, commodious, 
aud beautiful a.s this. We entered by a mouth—which 
faces the north-west—so narrow that, iu seamen’s par¬ 
lance, wc might almost have thrown a biscuit on shore 
on either side of us, and, at the same time, exceedingly 
deep in every part. We then found ourselves in an 
extensive bason, protected from the violence of all 
winds by high lands that entirely surround it. The 
outline of these eminences is exceedingly picturesque. 
On one of the heights, which terminates in an acute 
cone, immediately abo\e the ground where vessels 
generally anchor, stands the present town of Milo, 
which looks as if it were about to slide down into the 
sea; and, on the opposite side of lie hsitbour, a very 
grand mountain, called St. Elia, towers in the blue sky^ 
In this magnificent harbour we found American, 
French, a^d Austrian inen-ot-war, with merchant 
vessels under their convoy; but there was room enough 
for the united navies of the whole world. Here we 
were detained thirteen days, so that if ute did not sec 
the island well it was not irom want of time. 

The place offered few resources except such as pre¬ 
sented themselves in the examiuption of the antiquities 
gnd natural curfositieB. There was, indeed, a coffee¬ 
house nirith a billiard-table at the common landing- 
piuco i but it was a wretched hovel, and the billiard- 
table was aWeted with the rickets. As the weather 
was ejtceedingly hot, we applied for horses. There 
were none on tlte island, but the peasant^ brought us 
some very mules. Unfortunately, however, for 
us, the only saddle in Mflo was one (a demr-pique) 

I belonging to the French vice-consul, so that wWere 
obliged to ride upon wooden machines, used by 
Cireeks, of a veiy awkward construction. 

Our first excursion was to the town, to wttich we as- 

[ * Accovdmg to Ht. BTsts^ a lociely instituted in HoUand 
: for gfiuuzul gaud ^ not considet anwng their least useful picyecti 
that of havin|r printed, at a luw price, a collection of son^a for 
iiailors.*’—*C/«ruuf/iej o/ iMeraturCf vol. iv. 
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cended by a steep, rough path, which, in many places, 
crumbled and brc^e away under the mule’s feet. The 
whole of this conical bill is composed of volcanic tufa, 
covered hem and there with a thin white soil, and, in 
some parts, broken with masses of lava. The town 
itself is a miserable, dirty place, consisting of some thirty 
or forty houses, of one story, built with rough stones, 
.uiW, and mud. IQTe could scarcely pass through the 
main street—^which is narrower than the narrowest alley 
in London—for the pigs, which seemed to live on very 
intimate terms with the inhabitants, and tor the: mud 
and filth that was accumulated in every part of it. The 
situation, the view it commands, and the coolness ot the 
.air on that mountain-top, are, however, delicious. As 
we went through the town, w% were followccT by nearly 
all the women and girls, pressing us to buy cotton night- 
cajw, which they make themselves from cation grown 
oil the island. We were entertained in a tolerably 
comi.^rtable house, by a Greek, who exercised 
the functions 01 Dutch vice-consul, bouse was 

cuTiously situated on the very edge of a rock that 
descended like a wall to the deep iGgean Sea, into which 
we could drop stones from one of the windows. The 
height must have been between two and three thousand 
feet. After having examined the town, where we found 
several beautiful fragments of ancient marbles, and 
architectural ornaments, one of which (the capital of a 
column of the Corinthian order) had been hollered 
out and then served as a pig-trough, while most of the 
others were converted into steps, or imbedded in the 
walls of the houses, we proceeded to the ancient Greek 
tombs, which are situated a little lower down the hill. 
To our surprise, we found a labyrinth of subt<j^ranean 
passages running thiungh the hill in every diredlion. 
Imlccfl, the whole of tlfe superior part of this Iiill is 
completely honeycombed. These passages, which are 
now, t()r the most part, choked up with soil and rubbish, 
are series of burying-places, the total number ot which 
is 60 enormous that it would almost induce us to believe, 
though we find no authority in ancient writers for such 
a conclusion, that Melos* was a favourite place of 
sepulture among the ancient Greeks—a Necropolis, or 
city of the dead, for all the surrounding islands. In 
other parts of Milo there are tombs almost as numerously 
congTcgated as here; and, whatever may have been the 
superior population in its flourishing times, we can 
scarcely believe that it could require all these burying- 
places. ^ — • 

We crept into sevcial of the dark, melancholy passages, 
which appear ta have been lined throughout with fine 
stucco, and ornamented, at intervals, with figures in 
terra-cotta, in very bold relief. Hut every thing ac¬ 
cessible had been removed before our time. We, how¬ 
ever, procured from a peasant a specimen of the clay- 
i-elicvi. It was Kke a thick, flat tile, about fifteen 
inches long, by nine inches broad. There were three 
figures in profile, that seemed to form part of a pro¬ 
cession, upon it. The style of these figures was very 
simple and ancient, and seemed to be something between 
the oldest Egyptian and that style vaguely dcnominatwl 
the Etruscan. The clay, or terra-cotta, was a beautiful 
compact, yellowish-red substance, and so well baked as 
to be haider than granite. The outline of the figures, the 
relief of which ^as not rounded off, but stood up straight 
and flat fVom the ground qf the piece, was as sharp 
and perfect as If it hod just come from the artist’s 
hands, although the fragment had been subjected to very 
rough treatment since it had been dug up by the pot^r 
Greek. A short time before our visit to the island, a 
Fi'cnch nobleman (1 believe the Count Delaborde) had 
some of the tombs laid oi>cn, and some excavations 
made. A beautifiil small statue, of the very best period 

* The ancient Greek name of Hrlilo. 


of Giecihn art, some cttriOuB j^ld ornamente, tod some 
other relics of antiquity, which were all presented to 
the French king, were the results of these exertions, 
and, as 1 wto informed, were found entirely^amuuir the 
tombs. 

A few days idler our first visit, as we were climbing 
up to the town, We witnessed the ceremonies of a 
modem Greek funeral. The tomb was not very clas¬ 
sical or elegant, some of the forms observed were 
evidently derived Ax>m the classical ages. We were 
examining an old half-ruined chapel that stands on the 
hill side, about midway between the port and tlic 
ancient cemeteries, when our ears winre struck with 
sounds of lamentation and woe. On looking up, we 
saw a procession of about thirty persons winding slowly 
down a steep rig-zag path that leads from the town to 
the old chapel. As it ajipruached nearer, we saw that 
this procession was chiefly composed of women, who 
preceded a dead body borne on an open bier, and who 
tore their .dishevelled hair and beat their breasts, and 
uttered wild cries os they advanced. These reprcheuted 
the prcficie, or hired troop of female mourners of 
ancient days. 

As they reached the spot where we stood, we per¬ 
ceived that the dead body, which was that oi' an elderly 
woman, was arrayed in her best attire, and that flowers 
were strewed over her and the open liier on wiiich she 
was carried, and that a bouquet was placed in each of 
her hands, which were crossed over her breast. The 
bier was closely followed by the female relatives of the 
deceased, whose heads were completely enveloped and 
concealed in folds of white drapery. All tins was per- 
igci\y in accordance with ancient usage. 

The procession passed to the rear of the chapel, where 
we saw a rude shallow grave, scarcely three feet deep. 
As the women who headed the line of march drew near 
to the grave, they tore their hair, beat their breasts, 
and cried aloud more violently than ever. Tlic bier 
was set down on the brink of the tomb, at either cud 
of which a priest with an encensoir took his post. 
Then all the near relations of the deceased, male and 
female, Approached, and, one by one, took a lost em¬ 
brace, raising the corpse in their arms, calling on its 
name, and then laying its head on the bier. While 
this was doing, the female mournerr. repeated the name 
of the deceased, and showed the utmost extravagance 
of grief. In a few minutes the IxKiy was lifted up by 
the priests and two male relatives, and deposited as it 
was, full dressed, but without any cofliu or shell of any 
kind, in the shallow grave. Tlie grave, however, was 
boarded beneath in part, and under the head of the 
corpse they carefully placed a cushion or pillow. The 
voice of lamentation was then huslicd for awhile;—the 
priests said the service tor the dead, laid a small wooden 
cross on her breast, and threw a handful of caith into 
the grave. As the lust symbolical action was performed 
the mourners again wailed, beat their breasts, and tore 
their hair; but almost immediately after they all left 
the grave and withdrew to the other side of the chapel. 
There was one little incident in this melancholy scene 
which almost provoked a smile. Before the body was 
covered, one of the party approached it, took off the 
shoos on its feet, which were a new pair, and the turban 
from its head, substituting for them an old pair of shoes 
and another turban of inferior quality. The earth was 
then thrown in upon the body, until the veiy shallow 
grave was filled up, and a mound, only u few inches 
high, raised above it. • 

As we wci^ about to leavk the place, an old Greek 
came to us and invited us to ^rtake of the funeral feast, 
which all of the party were now celebrating in fiont of 
the chajMl. We went, and were regaled with '^****j> 
raki (a bad sort of trandy), cakes ma/le'’of honey, on, 
and flour, and with ” colyva,” which jh » 6[)ecies of 
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pudding composed of boiled wheat, almonds, and honey. 
Except the raki, these materials were pretty much the 
same us those used both by the ancient Greeks and the 
ancient Romans on the same occasions. The cates and 
drink werij distributed by the priests, who seemed to 
partake sufficiently copiously of both. After this feast, 
which occupied about half an hour, the procession again 
formed, passed by the grave, throwing a few flowers 
and dark-green herbs upon it as ^they passed it, and 
then slowly ascended the hill to the little town. 

pCo U eoncloded in tha next Nnmbar.] 


SALMON FISHING ON THE COAST OP ANTRIM, 
AND SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

Thk mode of'fishing on this coast is difierent from any that 
I have seen: the net is projected directly outward from the 
shore, with a slight bend, forming a bosom in that direction 
in which the salmon come. From the remote extremity, a 
rope is brought obliquely to another part of the shore, by 
which the net may be swept round at pleasure and drawn to 
tho land ; a heap of small stones is then prepared for eaoh 
person, All things being ready, as soon as the watchman 
perceives thb fish advancing to the net, he gives the word, 
uud immediately some of tho fishermen seize the oblique 
rope by which the not is swept round to enclose the salmon, 
while the rest keep up an incessant cannonade with their 
ammunition of stones to prevent the retreat of the fish till 
the net has been completely pulled round them; after 
which tliev all join forces and <lrag the fisl^ quietly to the 
rocks. Now that 1 am upon the subject of fishing, I may 
mention an instance of sagacity which 1 had an opportunity 
of observing a short time since, in a wateridog of this 
country, who had become an excellent fisher. In ridiqg 
from Portrush to the Giant's Causoway with some compaqy, 
wo had occasion to ford die river Bush near the son; aim 
as some fishermen were going to haul their net, we stoppjd 
to see their success. As soon as the clog perceived thd 
to move, he instantly ran down the river of his own accotd, 
and took post in the middle of it on some shallows, where 
he could occarionally run or swim, and in this position he 
placed himself with all tho eagerness and attention so 
strongly observable in a pointer clog who sets his game. 
We were for some timo at a loss to apprebind his o&oct 
but the event soon satisfied us, and amply justified the 
prudence of the animal; for the fish, when they feel the 
not, always endeavour to make directly to sea. Accordingly, 
one of the salmon, escaping from tho net, rushed down the 
stream with great velocity toward tho ford, where the dog 
stood ready to receive him at an advantage. A very 
diverting chase now commenced, in which, from tho shallow¬ 
ness of the water, we could discern the wliolc track of the 
fish, with all its rapid turnings and windings. After a 
smart pursuit, tho dog found himself loft considerably 
behind, in consequence of the water deepening, by which he 
had been reduced to the necessity of swimming. But, 
instead of following this desperate game any longer, he 
I'eadily gave it over, and ran with all his s^ed direotly 
down the river, till ho was sure of being again to seaward of 
the salmon, where h^'took post^ as before, in his pointer's 
attitude. Here the fish a second time met him, aha afresh 
pursuit ensued; in which, after various attempts, the 
salmon at last made its way out to sea, notwithstanding all 
the ingenious and vigorous exertions of its pursuer. 
Though the dog did not succeed at this time, yet 1 was 
informed that it was no unusual thing for him to run down 
his game; and the fishermen assured me that he was of 
very great advantage to them by turning the salmon toward 
the nets; in which point of view his efibrts in some measure 
corresponded with the cannonudo of stones which 1 before 
mentioned.'*— Antrim^ 

MenUd It was said by Charles XII. of Sweden, 

that he who was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but 
half a man. With bow much greater force may a rimilar 
expjressbn be applied to him who carries to his gravt the 
neglected and unprofttahk/ seeds of faculties^which it de¬ 
pended on himself to have reared to maturi^, and of 
wbioh the Ihiits bring accessions to human happiness more 
preoiCus than all the gratifications ^bicb power or wealth 
can command,— St^watU 
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Raleigh- calls inoredulity the ^*wit of 
fools.*' _ 

Entire littlo can be done well to which 

the whole inind is not applied.— JohnUon. 


GmtUBr^k distinguished teacher, and president of a 
! college, defined genius to ho tho po^er of making oftrts.*'^ 
—if nitons qf Education. 

Best Place and Best fWend.—The best place in the world 
is the saddle of a rapid courser: the best friend in the world 
is a good book.— Author. 

^ I 

Common Qualities,--‘Tho ambition of a man of parts is 
very often disappointed for the want of some common quality, 
by tlm assisthnee of which men with very moderate abilities 
are capable of making a groat figure.— Armstnvng, 

c " “ 

Knowledge and Ignorance.^ThQ man of knowledge lives 
etemally after his death, while his members are reduced to 
dust beneath the tomb. But the ignorant man is dead, 
even while ho walks upon the earth: ho is numbered with 
living men, and yet existeth not^Arabian Author^ 

E<?ono^.—A sound economy is a sound understanding 
brc^jlght into action. It is calculation realized.^ It is the 
dodmno of proportion reduced to practice. It is foreseeing 
contingencies, and providing against them. It is expecting 
contingencies, and being prepared for them.—TTannoA More. 

Roman One feels the same kind of disgust in 

reading Jloman history which one docs in novels, and even 
epic\)oetry. We too easily foresee to whom the victory will 
fall. The hero, the knight-erran;, and the Roman, are too 
seldom overcome.— 


Remote Vieivs.^—lt is common to overlook what is near by 
keeping the eye fixed on something remote. In the same 
manner present opportunities are neglected and attainable 
good is slighted by minds busied in extensive ranges, and 
intent upon future advantages. Life, however short, is made 
shorter by^jnraste of time; and its progress towards, happiness, 
though niturally slow, is made still slower by imueoessary 
labour.—JoA«ro«. 

Routine Education.^lt is related by Miss Edgeworth, 
that a gentleman, while attending an examinatmn of a 
school, whdre eyery question was ansuvawdjvith ffie greatest 
promptness, put some questions to the pupfis which were 
not exactly the same as found in the book. After numerous 
ready answers to their tcaohor on the subject of geography, 
he asked one of the pupils where Turkey was. She an¬ 
swered rather hesitatingly, * in the yard, with the poultry: 

Practical InstrucHon.^k gentleman, not long since, took 
up an apple to show a niece, sixteen years of age, who had 
studied ^graphy several years, something ahbut.ttw .sbepo 
and motion of the earth, she loq^ed at him a law minutes, 
and said with much earnestness, ** Why, uneje; you don't 
moan tifkt the earth really toms round, do you ?Hs re¬ 
plied, But did you not learn that several yeorS ? '* 
” Yes, sur," she replied, “ I learned it, but I never it 
before." Now it is obvious that this young lady had been 
labouring several years on the subject of geography, and 
groping in almost total darkness, because some kind friend 
did not show her at the outset, by some faijiliar flluatration 
that the earth really turned round.—American Amah of 
I Education. 
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This borough^ Mll-tMrl, mA county-town occupies the 
north bank of the river Tyne, over which there ia a 
handsome stone bridge connecting the place with 
Gateshead in the neighbouring county of Durham. 
Newcasllef fa of great antiquity, and of considerable 
note in history. It was established as a military sta<> 
Idon of the Romans by Agricola, in the year 80. Here 
was the eastern termination of tlie wall built by order 
of Hadrian, in the year 120, to deftnid the Roman pro- 
vince from the incursions of the Caledonians, and which 
has been traced passing the west door of St. Nicholas’s 
church. Tlie town is supposed to have originated from 
a bridge built over the river by Hadrian, and called f^m 
his family immif Pons^lii,—a denomination which Was 
also taken by the town. Roman coins and other an¬ 
tiquities have been discovered at Newcastle at different 
times, particularly aAer the floods in 1771, when the 
foundations of the bridge having been damaged, coins 
of Hadrian and other emperors discovered at the 
bases of the piers; and, in 1810, in excavating thq, 
ground for the erection of a new County court, tnfo 
Roman altars were disinterred, together with coins of | 
Antoninus’^ Pius, the successor of Hadrian, as well as 
other remains of antiquity. 

Prom the evacuation of Uritaiii by the Romans 
until the Conquest little is known ftf this place; hut 
there is no doubt of its having been a town of import¬ 
ance under the Northumbrian mdnaruhs of the Saxon 
line, who appear to have been succeeded in th^ pos- 
sosskm of it by the Danes; and, at the C<mquesf,ll was 
in the hands of the Scots. It was then known by the 
name of Munk-ceaslre or MonkTchester, a designation 
which it obtained from the number of religious fbhndii^ 
tions which had been established in it durij^ tbe Heft- 
larohy, and some remains of which are still in exfateA||e. 
The Scots were speedily expelled, and a castie 
erected by Robert, the eldest sou of the Conqueror, ori 
the site of anr.old fortress, the town thence took^its pre¬ 
sent name of Newcastle. This castle occupied an 
extent of three acres, and was a fortress of great 
strength, having been defended by a deep ditch and 
two massive walls. Many historical recollections are 
connected with this structure, which has now fallen to 
decay. Of the outer wall imthing roniaiiis but the 
principal entrance, called the Black Gate; the inner 
wall was entirely demolished in IHII. The great^ 
tower, a massive square structure, is standing; it 
about eighty feet high, and its exterior walls measure 
about fourteen feet in thickness, and extend sixty-two 
feet by fifly-four. There are no fire-places in any part i 
of this edifice, except in a small rooms wliicli j 
appear to have been cut out of the walls in later ' 
limes. The dungeon was used frapi ttme immemoiial, j 
until the erection oif |he present Court-house, iii the j 
county prison during (he assises. A very bol^ circular 
Rtmrcase ascends to the summit of (he tower i ninl ad¬ 
joining, on the east side, is a chapel of moat beautiful 
and furious architecture. 

Thf town itself appears to have been surrounded by 
a wall so early as the reign of King John, who granted 
a charter to the inhabitants; but the oldest charter 
exianl fa said to be that of Henry JII., who, in 1289, 
•bestowed on the townsmen the right of digging in the 
viciiiHy ftir. coal and stone. In the reign ol Edward I., 
Newcastle was taken and burnt by the Scots; and 
among itimr prisoners was one of the burgesses, who, 
being a ridi mWt P^id his ransom, and on hfa return 
home eoiaaieiiced rebuilding tiie fortifications, to the 
expense of which he contributed; they were 

completed by the inha;hmnts in gencraL encouraged | 
by the ktogr .trbo unifaR to the town tie hamlet of 
Fampedon, or Fandon, Ithich was included within the 
walls. ^ This rampart fa said to ]}ave been tw^elve feet 
high) and eight in thickness, strengthened with several 


towere and furnished with seven ^tes, besides which 
the place was defended by a wide ditch. An incidental 
notice of this wall occurs in a deed of Edward I., who 
granted to the blaok friars or Dominicans the right to 
make a passage through tAe new toall to their garden. 
At a later period, Leland said of ibis wall, ^^Thb strength 
and magnifleens of the waulling far passeth all the 
waulls of the cities of England, and most of the townes 
of Europe.” Newcastle, at thfa early period,** had 
become one of the principal commercial ports uf the 
kingdom; and it appears from authentic documents 
that the revenues of the town had, in 1280, risen to 
200/, a year—a large sum at that time. This income 
was derived chiefly from the municipal duty upon coal, 
the use of which for fuel did not, however, becouie 
general until long subsequently to that period. In 
1346, seventeen ships and 314 mariners were furnished 
by this porf for the siege of Calais, on the requisition 
of Edward III. The situation of Newcastfe, upon th e 
borders t>f l^cotland, exposed it to the repeated^ffTfftks'*^^ 
of the Scots before the union of the two kingdoms. 
When th«y invaded England, previously to the out¬ 
breaking of the civil war, they took possession of New¬ 
castle. It was afterwards garrisoned by the Royalists; 
but, in 1664, it was again, after a long siege, taken by 
the Septs, who were then in alliance with the Rarliu- 
n^ent. 

.'The town is alKiut ten miles from the mou'.h of the 
Tyne, but the river is there a fine, deep, and nntile 
stream; its banks .are steep, and the ground rises on 
each side to a considerable height. Ships of 800 or 
400 toffs burden may reach the town itself; larger 
i^ssels deliver tlieir cargoes and take in their lading at 
Shields.; and the river forms so secure and commodious 
a haven, that danger rarely if ever ensues la it cither 
from storms or shallows. * 

The town within and without the walls extends for 
more than two miles along the river, and about one 
mile from the river towards the north and north-west, 
rising along the hill and clowning its summit. The 
houses arc, with very few exceptions, built either ot 
stone or of brick; the streets near the river, which 
were formed at a remote period of time, arc narrow, 
irregular, and steep, and the buildings on the slope ot 
the nlll much crowded together: but with its progress 
in wealth and importance the town has received pro¬ 
portionable additions and improvements; several of the 
streets have been widened, and a great number of 
modern oftes l\ave been erected, eso^Riajjj^ in the north 
and west quarters of the town, Iries^ hew^er quarters 
are laid out >vitk skill and taste, and in a superior style 
of architecture; and the spirit of improvement, with the 
increasing prosperity of the place, bid fail to render it 
equal^in convenience and elegance to the first towns of 
the kingdom. The Boundary Commissioners, in their 
Reports (Part iv, p, 173,) state, We ore Jed to believe 
that the condition of the town of Newcastle fa gene¬ 
rally flourishing; we have observed numerous buildings 
of a very good and respectable, and some of a very 
superior desciiptlon, cither in proffress or very recently 
completed; and we were informed by the parish officers 
4iat thp town was increasing.” 

" Of the public buildings, the most remarkable is the 
church of St. Nicholas, noted as one of the most 
admired structures of the kind in the island. This fine 
church crowQS a bold eminence whictf* rises abruptly 
from the surface of the i^ver to near the centre of the 
town. From this commanding position it presents, 
in every point of view, a most striking specimen of 
architectural skill. ** It Is,” says the writer of * A 
Descriptive and Historical Account of the Town and 
County of Newcastle-upon*Tjne,’ an object of pride 
and boast to the inhabitants; and it never fails, by its 
singular and'original combinations of magnificence, 
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delicsLcy, and ing^enuity, to enehant and gratify evert 
stranger who has * an eye to see and a soul to feel.’ ’’ 
The building appears to have been originally founded 
in the fourth yeai^ of William Rufus (1091), by 
Osmund,JBishop of Salisbury; but it does not seem to 
have been completed in its present state until 1359, 
the first structure having been destroyed by fire in 
121^ The building is 240 feet long, 75 wide, and 
the height of thd tower 193 feet 6 inches. This 
structure has been compared to an imperial crown. 
The tower is square, and its four angles are decorated 
witli lofty and highly-ornamented spires, from whose 
bases spring four segments of arches, which at their 
intersection, twenty feet above the battlements, support 
a lantern of exquisite lightness and beAity, with 
smaller spires ■ than those of the tower at its angles, 
while from its centre rises a lofty and well-jjroporiiiMied 
pinnacle, which, terminating with a fine vane, finishes 
thii^^^raiffdinaiy structure. This tall and ..elegant 
pinnacle, which is hollow within, is built wvith stones 
only four inches in breadth, and indeed most of the 
stones throughout the tower are such as the Workmen 
might have carried under their arms. There are three 
other churches, and several chapels of ease, besides 
iii'iccn places of worship belonging to dissenters. New¬ 
castle has several fine public buildings. The Exchange 
was built in 16.5B, and has since been much iinproveds 
the secoifli floor is used as a Guildhall, and contains, 
among other portraits, those of Earl Eldon, Lord 
Stowdl, and the late Admiral Lord Collingwood, all 
nalives of this town; as was the late Dr. Hutton. 
That very original artist and engraver, BcWick, one 
of whose pupils furnishes our present wood-cufj wai 
born near and Jived at Newcastle. • • 

The new courts of justice for the county of North¬ 
umberland, the Mansion House, the Theatre, the 
Assembly Rooms, and the Library, arc the other more 
important puhlie buildings. The new bridge over tlie 
’fyne was finished in 17yi, at a cost of 30,000/.; it 
is a very strong, handsome structure, of nine elliptic 
arches, and extends 600 feet in length. To the south 
and east of the Exchange there ig a spacious area, 
which, being well wharfed up and faced with freestone, 
forms the quay, which is one of the largest ami loitgest 
ill any part of Great Britain. Newcastle is honourably 
distinguished by its institutions fur fhe advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge, for the number of its esta¬ 
blishments for gratuitous instruction and relief to 
the afflicted. 

The importance and prosperity of Newcastle have 
chiefly emanated from the coal trade, for the prosecu¬ 
tion of which the town is admirably situated on the 
bank of a navigable river, and in the mid^ of one of 
the most extensive coal-fields in Great Britain, or 
perhaps in the world. Coal is scafccly mentioned in 
history until after the grant of Henry HI., relative to 
the right of digging for coal,,in 1239; but, thirty-six 
years after, the commerce in ibis article become 
very considerable, and*it continued to increase, not¬ 
withstanding that the prejudice against using coal for 
fuel was so great, that, in 1306, it was prohibited in 
Londoii under severe penalties. This prohibition was 
sulisequently removed, and it appears that the trade in 
coal between Newcastle and London was authorized by 
government in«1381. In 1699, tWO-thirds of the coal- 
trade of the kingdom belonged to this town, whence 
300,000 chaldrons t year w^re sent to the metropolis; 
and 600 vessels of 80 chaldrons bdrflen each, together 
with 4500 men, were employed in carrying on this com¬ 
merce. The quantity of coal shipped firem Newcastle, 
in 1791, was 404,367 chaldrons sent coastwise, and 
45,703 over sea; in 1801, 4i2f09$ sent coastwise, 
50,401 over Sea; in 1811, 634,371 sent coastwise, and 
18,051 over sea; in 1821, 692,321 sent coastwise, and 


48,(f97 over sea; and in 1826, 800,4^ sent oaaetwiset 
and 62,620 over sea. ^ • 

In the number of vessels belonging to its port, 
Newcastle Is inferior only to London f the numlier 
was, in 1829, 987 ships of 202,379 registered Umnuge. 
Its foreign trade seems also increasing. The British 
vessels which entered from foreign parts in 1831 were 
422,—tonnage, 68,975 ; and the foreign vessels, 3v3,— 
tonnage, 33,404; whereas, in 1826, the British vensels 
from foreign parts were only 800, and the foreign 
vessels only 226. 

The borough has returned membera to Parliament 
ever since the reign of Edward I. From 1705 to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the electi* franchise was 
exercised by the corporation and (reemen, arho amounted 
to 4000. In 1S31, (he number of houses in the boi-ougb 
was 5232, of which 2961 were taxed at 10/. a-year and 
upwards; the annual value of the real property was 
123,790/.; and the population amounted to 42,760; 
-but tfie. borougli, as enlarged by the Reform Bill, 
contains 7120 houses, and a population of 53,613, 
according to the Boundary Repot Is. 

CLOCKS. 

Tub first mode of measuring the lapse of time was 
undoubtedly the observation of the suns motion. In 
almost all climates the morning, tioon, and evening 
would rendily distinguislied. The Babylonians ap¬ 
pear to be the first who obtuiiicd greater accuracy by 
(he invention of the sun-dial, at what epoch is not 
ex^tly known, but it was evidently at a veiy remote 
pi^nod. The dial of Aliaz, mentioned by Isaiah, must 
We listed eight centuries before the Christian era; 

a ciirious example of the little communication 
w^efi^ existed iii ancient times between the nations ot 
the world that this instrument was unknown to the 
Greeks uuiltj about 640 n.c. One of Uiese Grecum 
sun-dials is prescr\cd in the British Museum. It is 
conjectured that it served^fo show the hour in one of 
the cross-ways of Athens. The following is a represen¬ 
tation it; the’ Greek inscription, placed on the ex¬ 
terior of the two western faces, states, that “ Phtedrus, 
the son of Zoilus, a Paconian, made this — 



A few ?cnturics later, the EgJ'ptians, in ord^** 
tingnish tlie hours «t night and in cloudy wcatnef 
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invented the clepsydra, or water-clock; probably a mere 
float, with K rod fixed upon it like a mast, and placed 
in a vessel of water with a hole at the bottom; as the 
water rah out'the float descended, and fi^^ures marked 
on the rod, at proper intervals, showed the number 
of hours elapsed. The sanil-{?las.s, made like the 
modern hour-glass, was also used in ancient times, 
as appears from a bas^ relief representing the marriage 
of Peleua and Thetis, in which is tha figure of Mor¬ 
pheus holding a glass of this construction. 

The period of the invention of wheel-clocks is in¬ 
volved in uncertainty, some authors stating it to have 
been as early as the fourth, and others as late as the 
tenth century. The cause of this disagreement is that 
(he word clock has been used to designate the clepsydra 
and hour-glass; and probably the clocks inentioned by 
o(d chroniclers, and set down by modern authors aa 
proofs of the antiquity of the invention, were some 
modifications of these instrumentsi«j^. Such, probably, 
was the clock sent by Paul l.'to Pe^n le Bref, in 760. 

The French historians describe a clock sent to Charle¬ 
magne, in b07, by Haroim al Rashid, the Caliph of the 
East, which struck the hours by the falling of twelve 
brass balls upon a bell. Jt had also twelve horsemen, 
who came out, one at a time, nt separate doors, which 
they opened and closed again. This clock must certainly 
have been furnished with some kind of wheel-work, but 
the moving power isrsaid to have been the fall of water. 

in the twelfth century, clocks moved by weights ap¬ 
pear to have been used in Italy, and early in the four¬ 
teenth one was put up in Loudon by Wallingford, a 
monk, who died in 13*25, which was said to show ^he 
time with accuracy. In the ye.'ir 1344, Giacomo Doii^i 
erected at Padua his celebrated clock, which* vbesidw^ 
the hour of the day, showed the course of thb sun id>^e 
ecliptic, and the places of the planets. The ecteb^lfy 
acquired by this clock was the cause of g<reat advance-' 
ment in the ^rt; almost every court in'^urope was 
desirous of possessing a ?)imilar work,^ and skilful 
mechanics were in conseque^ice induced to turn their 
attention to the manufacture. Its author was dignified 
with the surname of Horologius, which is still bornC 
by his descendants, the chief of whom, the lilarchese 
Doridi-Orologio, was lately, and most likely Utill is, a 
resident a( Padua. 

A story told of Louis XI. (King of France from 
1461 to 1483) shows that the art had then made ^at 
advances. A gentleman who had lost a great deal of 
money at play, stole a clock belonging to the king, and 
hid it in his sleeve. In a short time, the clock, which 
continued to go notwithstanding its removal, struck the 
hour, and the theft was of course discovered. l«ouia, 
as capricious in kindness as in tyranny, not only 
pardoned the culprit.^ but made him a present of the 
clock. All these instruments, though much superior to 
clepsydra, and celebrated at the period of their 
invention for the accuracy of their movements, %ave, 
according to our present notions, but coarse approxima¬ 
tions to the true time. They were retarded greatly 
when a particle of dust got into their works, and 
accelerated when cleaned. As to the minute divisions 
of time, tlicy were quite useless, Tycho Brahe, an 
astronomer who lived in the sixteenth century, and who 
spared no expense or trouble in their construeiion, 
found that no dependance could be placed upon them 
for his observations. 

1 he adaptation of the pendulum by the celebrated 
Huygens, in 1657, at t>ncc brought clock-making to 
perfection. The clock, jwhich had hitherto merely 
served to divide the into periods sufficient 
accuracy for the detuilsvof business, or the hours of 
eating and sleeping, now became the means of record¬ 
ing the minutest lapses of time, of .showing ttte smallest 
ifregularities in the apparent motion of the sun and 
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planets, and of reducing astronomy to the exactness of 
mathematical reasoning. Increased skill in workman¬ 
ship has, of course, pr^uced greater accuracy, but the 
pendulum is still the means of giving it effect. 

[To bo continued.] * 


Cacao ,—The ‘ Account of the Cacao-Tree and its Products, 
in No. 127 of * The Penny Magazine/ has induced a Corre¬ 
spondent to send us the following statement of whal ho 
considers the best mode of preparing the cacao-bean for use. 
Cacao, in the nut, is sold in bis neighbourhood (300 miles 
from London) for Is. 2d. per lb., and it may be roasted in 
any family at the cost of an additional penny. It is very 
desirable that it should be roasted by the consumers them¬ 
selves, at intervals not exceeding fi\e days, as the shop¬ 
keepers do^not roast frequfiUly enough, and the strength 
and uroma of cacao, as well as that of coffee, cannot long be 
preserved after the bean has been roasted, and still less 
after it has b^n ground. It may be roasted in a shallow 
dish, either in an oven or over an open Are; but, for rotaiiiing 
tho flavour of the cacao, the oven is best. The pollick-^uld 
be roasted sej^arately, and ground or pounded with the nut. 
Three-quarters of an ounce of this powdor, added to a pint 
of hot water, and boiled for a short time, will afford a good 
I and cheap bteakfast for one person. Milk and sugar may 
be addea in the usual manner. The quantity of cacao 
employed would cost but three Airthings; buU no doubt, 
an ounce of the powder would make the beverage more 
nourishing and palatable. Our correspondent, however, 
thinks that cacao-paste is tho best and most eponomicul 
form in which the article can be employed, when sold for 
Ir. Ad. per lb., as is the case in somo shops, though not in 
country places. Three-quarters of an ounce, dissolved in 
boiling water, makes a pint of cacao at once, without foriher 
trouble or delay, and of better quality than that flroiii the 
pDwdef'. 

S{miles from JFirdousee^—The readers of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine* having, in a former Number, been introduced 
to i\\p Persian jwet Firdousee, will, perhaps, be pleased to 
see the following similes, imitated from that author. They 
are both taken from tho ‘ Asiatic Journal * fur 1625. 

If Euvy’s biitcr plant in Kdun gri^w, 

Manured wiih virgin huney ut ita root, 

And moistened ever with ambrosial dew,^ 

Acrid and poisonous still would be its Auit. 

Bright thoughts and sparkling language, unexpre.sicd, 
Conceal'd or slufnbering in the human lireost, 

Are like diamond lodged within the miue; 

Darkness and dru.ss its dazzlii g beams cuiifiiie: 

Withdrawn from thence, its liberated ray 
Bluzes abrosA, and emulates the day. 


MUSIC.—•• 

Wb have now found fault enough with everything and 
eveiybody, and it remains to try to suggest the means 
of improvement without further digression. But this 
we cannot do without effort; for at this moment, as we 
sit down to write, come.s the identical fiddler, who is 

always to be found at — o’clock on-evening in 

-street, and favours us once more with doleful 

airs, no two notes of wlrich are in tune except by co77i- 
pensation of errors^ that is, bis strings being wrong 
and his fingers also, it happens that between the two 
he is occasionally right, one correcting the other. We 
conquer this temptation to write once more against 
stiieet music, and proceed. # 

The unpractised ear universally prefers the human 
voice to any instrument, and perhaps we may say that 
a great portion of the really musical world does the 
same. This is lucky for our purpose, because the cul¬ 
tivation of the voice happens to be the only method by 
which the great mass of our fellow-countrymen can 
ever hope to attain any knowledge of music. Singing 
in parts is delightful, when the voices accord well; 
and there are countries where the most humble peasant 
can have this gratification in his own family, or with 
his neighbours. But before singing can be feamt, the 
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readings of music must be acquired, and for the moat 
part by the individual himself, without instruction. 
And here lies the great difficulty. The country might 
be inundated by the cheajTest music, but it would all 
be so much waste^aper, unless efficient means were 
provided^to enable every one to teach himself the mean-* 
ing of all the dots, bars, lines, &c. And here some 
sounding medium must be provided: for nothing will 
enable us to put a aound on paper. Cheap instruments 
must precede cheap music; no matter how simple their 
construction, or how limited their power of execution; a 
guitar (fretted) with one string would be sufficient, just 
to enable the learner to study the different intervals. 
Out an instrument of some sort there must be; and, 
therefore, to the consideration of the prac(|cability of 
introducing one we will hcre*confine ourselves, observ¬ 
ing otily that, after this, the reading of music would be 
inure easily learnt than the reading of English. 

As it w«uld be rather dry work learning to read 
niusib upon a simple monochord^ (as the guitar above- 
mcMiiiotied must be called,) and as it would be very 
desirable to enable the beginner to play the simple airs 
which he knows as soon as possible, some other mode 
must be thought of. At first it struck us that the 
Pan’s pipe would answ'er the purpose, being cheap and 
easily learnt; but, unfortunately, this instrument is 
seldom in tune, and it wants the semitones: the intro¬ 
duction 4Df pipes for these among the others would 
render the instrument ^difficult to perform upon, but 
without the semitones very little can be done. 

Here then is a fair field for all mechanics who have 
been, or are, employed in the construction of luusical 
instruments, to exert their ingenuity. And we promise 
any one who can succeed in producing a satisfactory 
result, under the following conditions, to mak(e his 
name and invention kncAvii from one end of the country 
to the other, without any expense to him, so soon as 
we shall be satisfied that the conditions are fulfilled, 
or even that most of the difficulties are overcome : — 

1. It must be cheap, and not very liable to get out 
of order. By cheap we mean that, for a moderately 
large demand, the price must be under five shillings. 

2 . It must be in perfect tune, and.well tempered, by 
which we do not merely mean that it can be played in 
tune by one who knows how, as is the case with a flute 
or violin, but that any one^ must be able to produce as 
perfect an interval ns the instrument will give, as in the 
case of the piano or organ. 

3. Its raiyjfj.q|L>jyst be at least two octaves, with all 
the semitones complete, beginning with the lowest o 
(under the lines), of the treble clef. If it could be made 
to extend so far as two octaves and a half, it would«> be 
all the better. 

4. It must admit of simple airs being played upon it, 
such as are most commonly sung—of such a degree 
of difficulty, for example, as the well-known air ^ Life 
let us cherish.’ 

5. It must not be very loud or full, the main object 
being to teach true intervals, which would be better 
done by a note of the quality of a tuning-fork than 4hat 
of an organ-pipe. 

In addition to the above, it would be desirable that 
the instrument should be struck or drawn witb a bow, 
rather than blown, for the convenience of trying the 
voice, but perl^ps this may be unattainable. The pro¬ 
duction of such an instrumept as described above, or at 
least approaching to it in good qualities, might do 
much to lay the foundation of a correct musical taste 
in this country. 

Upon considering the various means which might 
be used to reach the end, we find ourselves stopped by 
not knowing the extent of the practical difficulites which 
would occur. Tlie Pan’s pipes might certainly be pro¬ 
vided with additional tubes, or an apparatus might be 


contrived to lengthen or shorten tlfose of the diatonic 
scale, by a fixed quantity. Then the question of ex¬ 
pense is the only one which arises. To answer the cud 
with reeds must be almost impossible, as each instru¬ 
ment would require trial and adjustment. ^ But is the 
reed the only material which could be used? could not 
thin pii)es of sonorous wood or metal be made to supply 
their place ? 

Anything of thg organ species would be liable to get 
out of tunc: but were it not for this, a small barrel- 
organ, containing some very simple lessons, the notes 
to which should be contained in an accompanying book 
of instruction, would, to a certain extent, answer the 
purpose. • 

A common toy (we forget the name), in which plates 
of glass are struck by a hammer, is not only always 
out of tune, but the glass is apt to yield harmonics, 
which confuse the fundamental note, and the tone is 
not sufficiently pme* But if springs, attached to a 
sounding-board, to be struck witli a hammer, could be 
made to produce a steady tone for a few instants, in any 
way similar to 'that of a tuning-fork, the end would be 
very well answered, provided the machine were not too 
expensive. 

The instruments which are usually constructed will 
do but little towards effecting any change:—First, 
because they are too dear; secondly, because most of 
them cannot be played in tunc, except by a proficient, 
which renders them no guide for an uncultivated ear; 
thirdly, because, being adapted for great execution, and 
requiring a good deal of practice, more time and trouble 
is thrown away upon them than most people can afibrd, 
ol*4han is requisite for mere elementary purposes. Not 
(jhat the time is lost to those who wish to become nm- 
sici^s, and have sufficient natural capabilities; but to 
all the inest, the mastery of the violin, flute, or clarionet, 
would be like spending time and money in building 
piers when there is not enough of either to finish the 
bridge. A simple instrument, such as %re hope some 
will endeavour to construct^ would be the mere stepping- 
stone over the gulf which separates written symbols 
from sounds; ^and when the object is accomplished 
might bS abandoned. 

But, it may be asked, why not at once recommend 
the adoption of some of the instruments already in use; 
which, if all were put in the way of hearing correctly 
played, would do much to fix correct ideas of musical 
intervals? Unfortunately, there is little hope of any 
such result being speedily attained. Where a taste is 
to be^.awakened which, if it exist at all, is in a very 
dull state, it is necessary that the stimuljgs should 
neither cost much, money iior trouble, and that it should 
be applied to the particular point on which there are 
the strongest popular predilections. The makers of 
musical instruments have not yet attempted anything 
at once cheap and sufficient, and the greater part of 
musical books of instruction are very obscure. But if 
we were to recommend an instrument to be made suffi¬ 
ciently cheap, if possible, for the working classes of 
this country, it should be the guitar. The difficulty of 
tuning should be got over by selling separate tuning- 
forks for each string, and if this could be done there 
would be the following advantages:—^Thoitgli the 
guitar admits of very little, either of tone or execution, 
yet that little is what is technically called harmony; 
that is, proper combinations of notes can be struck at 
once, and in this it would be superior to the flute or 
clarionet, which only produi^s melody; that is, the 
simple consecutive notes whkh make up the air. Next, 
the little that an ordinary player can ever hope to do 
on the gunar can be soon \done; a very few lessons, 
with a proper book of instructions, would suffice to 
enable the beginner to please himself and others. This 
U hardly so much tlie case with any other instrumcnti 
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and much more thAu eompetuiates (for our purpose) the 
limited and feeble character of the one of which we 
apeak. Thirdly, it can be played in tune so soon as 
the strings are put in tune; in winch we would aid the 
learner by (the addition above-mentioned. Fourthly, 
being entirely under the command of the finger, it 
admits, all things considered, of great expression. And, 
what is the best of all, it is a good accompaniment for 
the voice; and we do not see why, \\ith half a year of 
self'instruction, a very ordinary singer might not render 
his performance a source of pleasure to himself ahd 
others. 

If the demand could be made to exist, we feel con*- 
vinced that the jiricc of theKse instruments might be very 
much cheapened. We do not, of course, allude to the 
highly-polished, six-stringed instrument, with its end¬ 
less screws for adjustment, and its mother-or-pearl 
bordering: but to something of a more humble degree 
of finish, which might, ueverthelm|,» discourse very 
tolerable music in proper hands, mlat is there in the 
condition of the Spanish labourer which should enable 
him to possess something beyond the reach of the 
English one? Nothing but this:—that the Spaniard 
will buy it, if it be manufactured for him at a mode¬ 
rate rale, and the Englishman docs not, as yet, care 
about it. 

We have heard that, some time ago, if not now, 
musical societies were not uncommon in our large 
manufacturing towns. We should be glad to know 
whether this is still the case, and what sort of music 
was most prevalent ? 

And here we must stop; for there would be little use 
in pointing out what steps might be^taken if somethii'g 
were attainable which has not hitlierto been attained, 
If ever the day should come when musical knowledge 
is almost universal, the public will feel the benefit In 
more ways than one. In Moliem’s well-known comity 
of the *"Bour^eoi 9 Qentilhomme,* the music-master, 
who does not think small things of his art, wants to 
prove to his pupil that all d^so^ers and wars come of 
people not learning music, as follows:— 

Music-master ,—“ Does not war coinae of the want of 
union among men ? ” 

JIf. Jourdain ,—Very true.*" 

Music-master ,—And to make all men learn music, 
would not that be the way to put them all in harmony 
together, and bring about universal peace all over the 
world?” 

M. Jourdain ,—“ You are quite right.*’ 

Without going so far as to think that an orQ]i;estra 
would be a good commission to settle a disputed 
boundaipr, or the meaning of a treaty,^ we are of opinion 
that social quiet would be much promoted by the intro¬ 
duction of an unuisemeut on which no question, cither 
of politics or theology' can arise. The hours which are 
spent in society, among all ranks, are, for the most part, 
filled up with fierce politics, or fiercer critic!^ on 
public and private character. The community wants a re* 
iaxatioil from the continual discussion which occupies it, 
and which renders us all mental gladiators, intent upon 
nothing but the attack or defence of opinions. Wc 
ore for the march of mind; but we think it would 
march better to music. 


TJttE ISLAND OF MILO.-No. 11. 

The ruina of ancient theatre on this island have 
escaped tifl notice even of the correct and minute 
Toumefort, and few modtrn travellers mention .them, 
though they are not less considerable thaiynany of the 
reinatns elsewhere, whicl/have been so oftKi and parti- 
culttrly describt^ whilst tbe site they occupy is one of 
almost nMtichless beauty. On the side of a conical hill, 
someWliht Imtt tiNm the siiminit on which the town 
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stands^ and a little to the norta<*west of it is a natural 
hollow of an elliptic form, and round this the ancients 
built their stone scats in ranges above each oilier, leaving 
these to be backed by the hill itself, and the whole open 
to the bright heavens above the^. From this lofly 
position, on the face of the rock, the view is bnchant- 
ing. The blue waters of the Mediterranean, at a great 
depth below, roll at the feet of tlie spectator, and 
stretch far away before him, dottfd with numerous 
islands. Nothing intercepts the view. Whatever may 
have been the character of the representations and 
amusements that attracted the ancients to this spot, 
the exquisite spectacle of nature here presented, the 
purity of the air, the glorious brilliancy of the sun, and 
the transparency of the atmosphere, so seldom clouded 
in this happy cUme, ought at once to have filled their 
souls with happiness, and raised them to the contem- 
plaliou of the Giver of all good. 

In the greater part of the hollow the seata^^baye been 
broken down and I’emovcd by the natives to builehtiikir 
houses and stables; but one side of the theatre is 
still tolerably perfect. Scattered over the arena, half 
buried with earth or covered with weeds, were several 
curious pieces of wrought marble, some of which the 
peasants dug up and sold to a French man-of-war 
while we were at Milo. The theatre, or rather amphi¬ 
theatre, must have been small. Ttic annexed engrav¬ 
ing, from a sketch made on the spot, may con\ey some 
ideivof what remains of it. Th^building on the top of 
the hill behind it is a ruinous, cruiubliiig fort, erected 
in comparatively modern times. The island in the 
distance, of which only a part is seen, is Argeutiera, the 
Cimolua of the ancients, which, as well as Milo, was 
celebrated tor producing chalk and a species of earth 
admirably suited to the purposes of washing linen, 
&c. * * 

Another of our excursions was to old Milo, which, in 
the time of Toumefort, was the tcwti of the island, and 
contained a population of 5000 souls. When we visited 
it there were only three or four families of the poor 
islanders lemainlng on the spot—the houses, which 
had been nearly all two stories high, built with sfonc, 
in a very neat style of architecture, and which evidently 
dated from the period when the Venetians possessed 
this and other islands of the Archipelago, were all in 
ruins ; and among these rent walls and roofless edifices, 
a temporary, scanty, and not very welcome colony had 
taken up its abode. This colony or garrison consisted 
of about IHly Sphactiotes or Greek mountaineers from 
Candia, who had been engaged by thefiew" government 
in the Morca (if we can apply the name of government 
to the anarcliy^hat existed in Greece in 1827} to defend 
the Milotes in case the Turks should make a descent 
on the islancL Had such a descent been made, from 
the stnalliiGss of their numbers, the men from Candia 
could have afforded no protection—they would have 
taken to their boats and run away, leaving the islanders 
to be massacred, as had already happened in the beau¬ 
tiful island of Scio and elsewhere. They were, in fact, 
jus^ strong enough to opprera those they came to pro¬ 
tect. They levied contributions, in their own way, on 
the defenceless, impoveristied Milotes, and yet were 
iieVer satisfied, but eontinually quarrelling and recur¬ 
ring to deeds of violence and insult. We had already read 
and heard much of the very bad character which both 
the Turks and Greeks of Candia licar throughout the 
Levant, and certainly what we here eaw of the Greeks 
of that place was not calculated to prepossess us in their 
favour. As we arrived among them in the ruined town 
they were nearly all firing their rifles and pistols like 
madmen in the narrow street. One of our party hft d a 
very narrow escape from a rifle-ball. They were ex- 
ceedingly finedimbed man, but in coantenance they 
* Tlui eaith UifiU used the natives of Mao fastiad of soap. 
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were at onee cuninn and ferodous; their dress (some- 
thina^ like the Albanian) was very picturesque, and, in 
mofit iuElances, fine and costly, but, almost without an 
exception, they w^re clisgusting^ly dirty. Several of 
them were suffering under the malaria fever, to which 
nearly afi the low land of Milo is now exposed. 

Tournefort mentions, that in his time, this town, 
which Is situated in the plain at the distance of about a 
mile and a half from the head of the port, was extremely 
unhealthy, on account of vapours arising from salt 
marshes and other stagnant waters in its vicinity, and 
from the scarcity of good wholesome water. He adds 
two other causes of insalubrity: i. e., the exhalations 
arising from the sulphur and minerals which enter very 
largely in the formation of |he island, and the dirty 
habits of the people who permitted all sorts of filth to 
accumnlate in the streets. The first of theje two causes 
hns, we suspect, little to do with fevers; but no one 
can doubt^the pernicious influence of the second of 
them*. The unhealthiness of this spot induced the 
Milotes to remove the town to the top of the isliuid, 
which, altogether, in 1827, did not contain a resident 
population of 500 souls. Other influences, besides 
tho'ie of malaria, must have contributed to this awful 
decline of prosperity, and these are to be found in the 
notoriously oppressive and every way vicious goveni- 
rnont of the Turks. When Tournefort was at Milo, lie 
fbtind e?ftenaive olive-droves, large tracts of the island 
well cultivated with corn, barley, sesame, and cotton,— 
the liills round the port were covered with vines; and 
melons, French beans, and a variety of other vegetables 
were ])rofusely grown. When we visited the island, 
nearly all this had disappeared, and the diminished po- 
pidaLicm, with fruitful lands around them, seeing ^ne- 
lally to be suffering great poverty and privation. The 
hinall quantity of cottoii^till cultivated was of that bril¬ 
liant wliite hue for which this product of Milo was cele¬ 
brated in ancient times. 

Tournefort also informs us, that the island, in his 
tinie, Contained eigliteen churches and thirteen monas¬ 
teries, of all of which he gives the names and sitaations. 
Now, there is only the little church or chapel on the 
hill side, where wO witnessed a funeral, togtUher with 
three others equally poor and mean. The caloycrs^, 
whose loss is scarcely to be regretted, had ^tirely 
disappeared. 

Between the old town in the plain and the head of 
the bay or port, there are natural warm baths, which 
we entered through some passage*! (formed 

partly by nature and partly by art) in the side of a rock. 
These passages lead into two subterranean chambers 
or caves of inconsiderable size, and in e#ch of these a 
spring of warm water, exceedingly salt to the taste, 
wells out and fills a shallow basin. The heat of 
this Water is much leas than that of the hot spring 
in the subterranean passage called the Bath of Nero, 
at Bairn in Italy, in which we had often seen an egg 
boiled In three minutes; whereas, into these springs at 
Milo we could put our*hands without inconvenience. 
The warmth of the atmosphere of the caverns, however, 
was greater than thAt of a Turkish vapour bath, and 
made us perspire most profusely. Still neater to the 
shores of the bay other hot mineral water is cast up 
through the sand in little streams, some of which are 
boiling hot. T^ese springs do not seem to be confined 
to any p^rticiftar spoL and eyen bubble up under the 
waters of the sea. We were scvmewhat surprised, two 
or three days after our arrival, whilst bathing, to come 
suflfleiily to a place where the temperature of the water 
of the. bay was very materially changed, and, in swijir- 
miiig towards shore and getting into shallow watef, 
we found the sand so hot in several places that we could 
not bear to touch it with our fect.^ The same thing, 
* Monki, 
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however, had before happened to us In several phrts of 
the bay of Naples, near to the rootsof Mount Vesuvius, 
and the other craters of that volcanic district, on the 
coast of Sicily, in the neighbourhood of Mount Etna, 
and among the Lipari Islands. * 

The island of Milo is, indeed, wholly Volcanic; and 
the fire that raised its plains above the sea, and pro¬ 
jected ks lofty mountains, still burns in most placc.s a 
very little below the level part. Sulphur of an excellent 
qqnlity is produced all over the plains; and there are 
large beds of alum of various kin^, and all of the.best 
quality, which were dug with great profit until the 
i'urks loaded them with such heavy taxes and fees that 
the islanders shut up the mines and*abandoned that 
branch of trade altogether. It is curious to observe, 
when any trade has once been turned from its course, 
how difficult it is to bring it back into its old channels; 
but the now organized government of Greece may in 
time derive bene|^s from these minerals, as also from 
the beds of iron Ore which arc extensive in sevetal dis¬ 
tricts of the Island. 

On the exterior coast of Milo, several springs of hot 
mineral-water ascend through the sands into the sea in 
much greater volume than those we observed in the 
bay. At one point, just on the edge of the shore, where 
these waters can be caught before they mix with the 
sea, they are taken medicinally by the islanders, who, at 
our time, seemed scarcely to have any other medicine, 
or, indeed, any other physician. 

One of our excursions was to the lofty summit of 
Mount Saint Elias. Crossing the beautiful bay, nearly 
in a direct line from the anchorage-ground, wc landed 
oil a rough, solitary strip of beach, a little inland of 
which was a curious, small, but rather picturesque lake. 
The loneliness on this siilc of the bay was extreme. 
Near the lake there was one small cottage; but, except 
thisj'We saw no human habitation, nor did we meet 
witn In human being in the whole coitrsoeof our walk. 
The sides of the mountain, Mwe ascended, w^ere covered 
with thick brushwood, and, in many place.8, with trees 
of small growth,—^with sweet-scented myrtle, and the 
most bei^tiful shrubs. Still higher up, they weie 
broken into fine, bold crags, among which we were told 
that, as in those of Corsica, Sardinia, Candia, and one 
or two of the larger islands of the Archijiclago, the 
mouflon, or .ifjld sheep, is still to be found. Wc, 
however, certainly saw nothing of the sort; and, on 
inquiring afterwards from some of the old inhabitants, 
we did not receive very satisfactory assurances that they 
had ever seen any. Animal life, indeed, of all sorts, 
seemed as scarce as human life in Milo; for, sa^c 
lizards and smalt snakes, some sciMAty colonics of crows, 
and a few asses and mules, we scarcely saw any Uviug 
thing there. Our great reward, which, in truth, wan 
the only one we counted upon, when, after a most 
fatiguing process of walking, crawling, and climbing, 
we r^hed the top of this mountain, was (he view it 
afforded,—a view much more extensive than those from 
the present town and the ancient amphitheatre. Nearly 
every inch of Milo, with its inferior mountains, ii» 
slopes and valleys, and magnificent port, lay spread at 
our feet like a map*; and, on the blue sea, some close 
to us and some spreading far away, we could sec with 
peculiar distinctness the islands of Antimllo, Argentiefn, 
Siphanto, Serpho, PoUcandro, and a score more of tlio 
“ fairy Cyclades,” which literally ” shine in the sea,’* 
as Horace describes them. ^ 

The Candiote garrison did hot at all improve on 
longer acquaintance; and wfe never went to the old 
towm without being disgusledW their filth, turbulence, 
and insolcrlce. But this wax not all.’ Two nights 
before vre sailed from the port, an open Turkish boat, 

• The enfire circuinfeiVfice of Milo is calculated at about fifty 
AiUf. Its form is almost that of a cirrlo. 
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coming from attd^gobig to some place in the Archi- war slaves, the only answer could get was, that they 
pelago still hi poBsession of the Mussulmans, was driven, did by the Turks as the Turks did by them. It was in 
in consequence of contrary winds and currents, and the vain we explained to them that it was in consequence of 
unskilfulu^ss or carelessness of those on board, to the these and their other barbarous practices that the hearts 
back of thei island of Milo. When the Candiotes, who of all Europe were set against the Turks, and that the 
had sentinels at different points, learned this, they great Christian powers would (as they did a fcfr months 
rushed to the spot, and, though the boot was small and after) interfere with a strong hand to prevent all 
contained only eight individuals, two of whom were such excesses. They still only answered that the Turks, 
women and three children, who all sltated their circum- when they took them, made slavese of them, and*that 
stances and pleaded for mercy, they savagely fired into they would make slaves of the Turks, and keep or sell 
her and killed one Turk and wounded another, and afso their present prisoners as they chose. ^ The Dutch cop- 
a little boy. They then dragged them on shore, and tain did not consider himself authorised to take more 
announced their vworous triumph by firing off guns and energetic measures. In the course of the day, however, 
pistols. It was'near midnight, and we were smoking the French vice-consul made the Candiotes deliver up 
our cigars on deck when we heard these discharges, the two Turks who were pounded, and whom he hod 
which, for a moment, induced us to believe' that a carried to his own house. We subscribed together for 
Turkish force had landed on the island. Our surprise the price demanded for one of the unfortunate women, 
and abhorrence were great on learning the next mom- and the keef^er of the coffee-house bought the other for 
ing what had really happened, and,||^reover, that the ten Spanish dollars, or about two pounds sterling.. ^He 
Candiotes considered their Turkish ^isoners as slaves, said he woukl keep her, until an opportunity occurred of 
and were trying to sell them as such among the Greeks imparting her and her companions’ situation to their 
of Milo. In consequence of these proceedings, the friends, who would, in all probability,^ find means, 
officers of the Dutch sloop-of-war, which was by this through some English or French ship-of-war, to remit 
time the only armed ship left in the bay, together with a ransom for them all. Whether this happened, or 
ourselves, had a long discussion with these savages, how the Candiotes treated their captives, we know 
the Greek who kept the coffee-house, and who spoke not, for the next day, roost heartily sick of these bar- 
both Italian and English, acting as our interpreter. We barians, we left Milo, aud never returned. It must be 
represented how people in the circumstances of those in added, however, in justice to the poor native Greeks of 
the Turkish boat were treated by all civilized nations; the island, * that they were a mild, inoffensive people, 
but we could awaken in them no feeling of shame for with a good deal of natural talent, and of that natural 
what they had done; and when we spoke of the Uh- gracefulness ot manner and carriage which so remark- 
chrislian, abominable practice of making prisoners ^pf ably distinguishes all their race. . 
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[Indian Tapir.] 


Til n tapir was first known as an American animal; and difference between the Indian and American tapir; 
lUiflbn, in laying* it down as a general rule ^hat the but there is a marked difference in colour, and the 
animals of SfAith America do not exist in the Old appearance which the former presents is not a little 
World,” pointed particularly to the tapir as a creature singular. The American tapir is of a dusky bay hue; 
eminently peculiar to that continent. Thofeontrary has but that of Malacca is strangely party-coloured. It is 
of late years been proved; for not only have Iwo fossil quite black on the proboscis, head, neck, and as far as 
varieties been disinterred in Prance, Germany, and the extremity of the fore- quarters; then iU body bc- 
Italy, but the animal has actually beeiij/ound existing comes suddenly of a light grey approaching to white, 
in the peninsula of Malacca, and in Sumatra. This and so continues to about half-way across the hind- 
variety is represented in our wood-ent, arid may be thus quarters, when the black hue, without any .softening oJf 
described:—The Malay tapir resembles in form the or mingling of tinis, again prevails. The legs arc 
American, and has a sinylar flexible proboscis, which quite black. The animal, in fact, looks precisely as 
is six or eight inches in length. Its general appear- if it were all black, but covered and girded round the 
ance is heavy and massive, somewhat resembling the body with a white stuble-clolh, which leaves uncovered 
hog. The eyes are small. The ears are roundish, and the head, neck, shoulders, legs, and part of the hind- 
bordered with white. The skin is thick and firm, quarters, and tail: so sharply and, to appearance, so 
thinly covered with short hair. The legs are short and artificially does the white band cut the black. But 
stout; the fore feet are furnished with four toes, the although the hues they assume are nut the same, a 
hind feet with thfee. In the upper jaw there are seven change of colour with increase of age is common to 
molar te^tfi on each side, on^ small canine inserted both the animals of the old and new world. The 
exactly on the suture of the incisor bone, and in front American tapir, when young, is sfriped and spotted 
six incisors, the two outer of which are elongated into like a deer; the East Indiaia at the same period of 
tusks: in the under jaw there are but six molars; the. life, is beautifully spotted wiih^rowii and white, 
canines are large, and the number of incisors, the outers All travellrfs who have deseVihed the tapir, whether 
of which are the smallest, is the same as in the upper as it exists in South America, or in Malacca and Su- 
jaW. matru, agr^ in representing it as tlie mo.st docile of 

Naturalists have been unable to detect any essential creatures* Its perceptions are quick, and its affections 
\Qh. UIi » C 
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very utrong. According to some well-authenticated 
anecdotes it is possossod of all the attiichineiit and 
fidelity to its master whicli render the dog so inte¬ 
resting aiYaiumal. 

The following account of a very young tapir, wliich 
Major Farquhar had alive in his possession, forms part 
ofa cummiinicution made by him to the Asiatic Society: 

It appears that until the age of four months this 
species is black, and beuutiliilly indrked with spots and 
stripes of a fawn colour above and white below. After 
(hilt period it begins to change colour, the spots dis¬ 
appear, and, at the‘age of six months, it becomes 
of the usual colpiir of the adult.** Major Farquhar says, 
that he found this animal of a very mild and gentle 
disposition ; (hut it became as tame and familiar as a 
dog; fed indiscriminately on all kinds of vegetables, 
and was very fond of unending at table to receive breufl, 
cakes, or the like. 

“ The living specimen,*’ Sir S. j|t'nfHes adds, “ sent 
from Bencoolen to Bengal, was young, and became 
very tractable. It was allowed to roam occasionally in 
the park at Barrackpoie, and the man who had charge 
of it informed me ihiif it frciiueiuly entered the ponds, 
and appeareri to wnJk aicnig the bottom underwater, 
and not to make any attcin]>t to bwlin. The llesh is 
eaten by the nalivr.s of Siinnilra.’* 

A Snmutraii tapir, procured jih<iut the same time with 
the preceding, and presented to the AMatic Society by 
Mr. Siddons, the resident at Bencoolen, was also a most 
gentle animal, but of very Ui'/v liabits. He deliglited 
in being rii])i)ed tind scratched, and this favour he 
Rolicited from the people about liirn by throwing him¬ 
self down on his side, and making sundry movements. 
It U distinctly stated of tliis animal tliat another of ftis 
great delights was to b.-ithe, and also (hat he remained 
a con>iderahlo time under water. The amphibious 
nature of the Tutliau ns well os the American tapir 
R**ems, therefore, to be well established, though it was 
not observed by Major Karqtiliar iii his specimen;— 
perhaps owing to its ill health—for it very soon 
dierl. 


The following ore the exact dimensions of4wo Malay 
tapirs; one a male, described hy Major Farquhar ; the 
3tlier a female, killed at Bencoolen. 

Malt Keintia 


K\tr(MTie frotri th.'» nose to the 

tail, ineiisuruil ttiH hack «.. • 

rireinntv lucv of iho b»Kly,........ 

Ilei j-Ut ol iIm* Miiuuliler 
---liaiinch 


fept. inuh^a. feet. iQch«», 

} C lOJ 8 1 

. 6 0 6 3 

.3 2 3 5 

. 3 4 3 9 


The first intcllin-cRcc of the existence of the tapir in 
Sumatra was gi\cn to the government of Fort Marl¬ 
borough, ai Bfucoedeh, in 1772, by Mr; Wlialfeldt, who 
was cinploM'd in making a snrvxy’of the coast. He 
considoied it to hi* the hi[)popotamus, and described it 
by that tiamc; hnl ilie drawing which accompanied 
the report ideniincs it witii the tapir. ‘ After 'this, 
the animal was not noticed for a coDsid'erable time. 
Bit, in 180.), when Sir Stamford Rallies arrived at 
'Penang, he was imonned that, a short time before, in 
tb^ governmciy ot Sir (iriuge Leith, the natives fifid 
'baught ail uniiniil which was, in ev'ery respect,'tlie 
model of an elephant, only ot a diminutive size. IJn- 
fortunately it was brought from Queda to Penang 
‘during the governors absence, and dying before 
Jvtuni, the servai!|(|s threw its body into the sea. On -a 
iubscqiicnt visit nnifie by »Sir Stamford Raffles to 
Malacca, he mnde particular inquiries as to (he new 
animal, and from the Answers he rcccivc'd he felt little 
doubt that it was not aMnininture elephant, but a tapir. 
Indeed^^. on .showing the natives a draw'ing of tlie 
Americah tapir they seemed at once to Recognise it. 
The result of later ixivestigations was quite cuiicliisive 


on this point; and, in 1818, there was in the menagerie 
at Calcutta a living tapir sent from Bencoolen, and 
Major Farquhar had, about the same time, scut to the 
Asiatic Society a stuHed specimen and a head, witli a 
paper dcscrijitive of the animal, ami giving an account 
of the discovery. From these an account of the auiiiialj 
with a drawing, was prepared by M. Diard, and sent to 
his friends in Paris, where, in March, ISlf), M. Fred. 
Ckivier published it in his great worl; on the ‘ Manihuilia 
of the Menageries in Paris.’ In tlie museum of the 
East India Company there is an excellently preser\ed 
sjiecimen of the Malayan tapir, received in England in 
1820 from Sir Stamford Rallies. Our wood-cut is 
frotii an original drawing of this specimen. 

As (hi< uninml has qot been long discovered, we 
possess but little knowledge of ita habits in the wild 
state. As„ however, it is but fair to presume that its 
disposition and mode of life is similar to that of South 
America, it may be well to supply the defrcicney hy a 
short account of the species belonging to the New 
World. * 

The American tapir has its habitat in South America, 
and is tijo.st abundant in Ouiana, Brazil, and Paraguay. 
It Is the largc.st native animal of the South American 
continent; and, us well aa the variety we have silrearly 
described, looks like a mixtui*e or compound of various 
animals. To the-eye, it appears as a link between the 
pig and the elephant; its general form reseunbliug the 
hog, and its upper lip being prolonged into a small 
moveable probo.scis, shorter indeed in proportion, and 
applied to a different iksc, but still resembling the trunk 
of tlie elephant. In its habit, moreover, of taking 
readily to water and remaining under it, and walking 
ab(^ut%t the bottom of rivers and lakes, it approaches 
the hippop{)tainus. That very remarkable iealurc, the 
proboscis, is a prolongation df tlie snout, and can he 
retracted or extended at pleasure. It is much employed 
in breaking off tlie small twigs on which tlie animal 
u.sually feeds. It shuns the habitations of men, and 
leads a .solitary life in the interior of the forests, in 
moist situations; but selects, for its abode, a s^iot 
somewhat dry and elevated. By travelling always in 
the .same rounds, it forms beaten paths which are very 
conspicuous. It sleeps by day, and comes out in 
search of food in the night or early in the morning; 
and sometimes rainy weather will attract it forth by day 
from its retreat. Tt usually resorts to the water-.side or 
the mashes ; and frequently takes to (he water, in 
which it swims with facility. It iis.rAtlHyr uncouth and 
heavy in its motions on land. Its ordinary pace i.s 
a sort of trot; but it sometimes gallop.s, though 
awkwardly,^ith the head low. In its wild state it 
feeds on fruits and the young branches of trees; but, 
when domesticated, eats almost any kind of food. 
Though possfesed of great strength, the tapir em¬ 
ploys it only in sclf-deibnce, which it docs vigorously 
against clogs, but is said to ofter no resistance to man ; 
and its disposition, whether in the wild or domestic 
state, is mild and timid. Bicut. Maw was informed, 
hy the native Indians, that when the oneja, a tiger of 
the country, attacks a tapir, lie generally springs on its 
back^ On this the tapir rushes into the thick woods, 
and' endeavours to kill his assailant by dashing him 
against some large tree. The tapir produces but one 
young lit a birth, of wliich it i.s very cpreful, leading it 
at an early age to the and instructing it to swim. 
The fle.sh is dry and disagreeably ta.stcd;—the skin 
is tough and might be applied to useful purposes. • ‘ 

. Lieutenant Maw, R.N., in 1828 bought at Para in 

f ie Brazils a young tapir that' was perfectly tame. 

liis animal unfortunately died very shortly after 
its arrival at the gardens of the Zoological Society 
ill Regent’s Park, to which it was pi’esented by 
Lieut, Maw. This he believed to be the first living 
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specimen ever brought to Europe. The Zoolog^ical 
Society has since had its loss supplied by a full-grown 
tapir, which seems to thrive very well. From its 
curious formation a 4 }d its gentle inoffensive habits, it 
offers a great attraction to the visitors of these in¬ 
teresting gardens. _ 

SMUGGLING DOGS. 

Tub rtccntly published ‘ Report of the Commercial Relations 
botwoen France ami Great Britain* contains some very (mrlous 
statemcMUs on the subject of Iho ff^audulcnt introduction of 
articles by means of dogs. Since the suppression of smug¬ 
gling by horses, in 1825, dogs have been employed. The 
first attempts at this extraordinary use of animal sagacity 
were made at Valenciennes ; the system afterwards spread 
to J:)unkirk and Charleville; and has since ei(:tcndcd to 
Thionvillo and Strasburg; and last of all, in 1828, to Be- 
samjoii. The dogs which are trained to these “ dishonest 
liabits ’* arc conducted in packs to the foreign frentier, where 
tln*y are kepj without food for many hours; they are then 
beaten and laden, and at the beginning of the night started 
on their irarels. They reach the at^o of their masters, 
whitdi are generally selected at two or three leagues from 
the frontiers, as speedily as they can, where they are sure 
to he well treated, and provided with a quantity of food. 
The dogs engaged are always, it is said, conducted in 
leashes of from eight to ten, and sometimes from twenty to 
thiiiy; they do not go willingly, inasmuch as they aiitici- 
jinte ill-usage and fatigue, and therefore they are forcibly 
(‘onduoted. It is said they do much mischief by the destruc¬ 
tion of agricultural property, inasmuch as they usually take 
the most direct course across the country. They are for the 
mv)st part dogs of a large size ; and the * Report' states, 
that, l>eing so tormented with fatigue, hunger, and ill-usage, 
and liuntcd by the Custom House ofiicers in all directions, 
they are exceedingly subject to moflnoss, and frecpiently 
bile tlie ofiicers, one of whom died in consequence ii^ 1829. 

Tobacco and colonial pmducts are generally the oHiJects 
of this illicit trade;—soigctiracs cottontwist and manu¬ 
factures. In the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, dogs have 
been taken with a burden of the value of 2>tL, 30/., and 
oven 48/. Publications hostile to the government have not 
nil frequently been introduced in this manner. In 1833, it 
was estimated that 100,000 kilogrammes* were thus in¬ 
troduced into Franco; in 1825, 187,315 kilogrammes; in 
1826, 2,100,000 kilogrammes; all these estimates being 
ivpijrted as under tbe mark. The calculation ha.s been 
made al 2} kilogramnies as the burden of each dog; but 
they sometimes carry 10 kilogrammes, and sometimes even 
12. The above estimate supposes that one dog in ten, in 
ctn-lain districts, and, in others, one in twenty, was kilUal; 
but these calculations must necessarily be vagu(^ In the 
o))inion of many ol the custum-ofllccrs, not more than one in 
scM'enty-five i.s^dc8lroy«^d, even when notice has Hicen given 
and the dogs cure expected. 

Among the measures proposed for the suppression of this 
mode of smuggling, a premium of three frano|^half-a-crown) 
per head has been allowed for ovary fraudmg dog (“ chim 
fmudaur ") destroyed; but this, as appears by tho tables, 
has been wholly inefficient, though the cost has not been 
iiiconskiorable, namely 440/. per aimum^efore 1827, and 
600/. since that period, when the premium was allowed in 
the Thionvillc district, where the trade is still carried on by 
the aid of dogs more extensively than elsewhere. It appears 
that 40,278 dogs have b^n destroyed between 1820 and 
1830, and premiums to tbe amount of 4833/. paid for 
thoir destruction. Many severe measures of police have 
been ]iropo.sed; too severe, in fact, to be executed: tbe 
pi-i'fects have required individuals who conducted dogs in 
Icasbos to take out passports, as for foreign countries. Tho 
attempts, however, have been inelfectual, and tho autho¬ 
rities have leiit^but feeble aid to the suppression of the 
abuse. There is a law making it penal to possess such 
dogs; hut the difficulty of proof seems to render this law 
inoperative. There has been hitherto ho impediment to the 
exportation of any but hunting dogs; but itis now proposed 
frllUer to a heavy tax on the exportation of dogs ghl^ 
rally from France, or to prohibit the exportation altog^|lftr! 
The former course is preferred; and five francs (abouMa.) 
is menlioTied as a sum to be levied on all dogs exported irom 
the smuggling frontier, and it is further proposed to prohibit 
all sales of large dogs within six miles of the frontiers, 

* l*lie kiiugramme is equal to 21b8. Sozs. 3dwts. 2gn., troy. 


CLOCKS.-^No. II. 

The mechanism of a clock seems, at first sight, 
exceedingly complicated and mysterious, when, in fact, 
ns far as is required for showing tbe ^ ^ 

time, nothing is more simple. Sup- * T 

pose a barrel or spindle (fig. 1.) j 
turning freely between two pivot?, ' 

like the ndler of a jack-towel; if a 11 

string be wound Vnind the roller, ^ 1^ 

and a weight attached to the end of 
it, the roller will, of cour.se, turn U 

round until the weight reaches the floor, or the string 
is all unwound. Nothing remains to ^be done but to 
find sonic means of preventing the roller from turning 
too rapidly, or too slowly, and to adapt to it some index 
to measure its revolutions, and the clock is complete. 
It is evident that when the roller has been made to 
turn with the required velocity, it will only be necessary 
to fix upon it a haJj^ (a) with a dial. If, for example, 
the roller turns round once in twelve hours, and the 
dial, on the face of which the hand turns, be divided 
into twelve parts, the hand will show, by traversing one 
division, that one hour is passed; smaller divisio.is will, 
of course, enable the hand to point out smaller portions 
of time. 

We now proceed to show how the roller may be mada 
to turn with the velocity required. 

If two wheels of the same size be ^ 

placed in contact, as in Fig. 2, and (•)(•) 
one turned round, the other will of 
necessity also turn round, and vvith 
the same velocity but in a contrary 
direction: if one wheel be twice as x' v " 
large round bb the oilier (as at b) the f , jfO 
smaller wheel will turn twice while the 
larger goes round only oii^'e; because 
half the circunifercnce of one is equal to all the other, 
and each half will of necessity drag ronrifl the whole of 
the little wheel. If the wli^els be made in any other 
proportion I he eflects will be similar, and the sniallet 
will turn oftener lluin the larger, in ])roportion to its 
sinallncssi? Now, although these efiecls will take pluea 
wliesi both the wlieels turn freely, tho ease is altered 
when the driving wheel, a.s in all clocks, has a tendency 
to turn with a much greater sj)eed than is allowed to 
the driven w'heel: if the roughness of the wheels in thia 
instance shoultl at first force the driving wheel to turn 
slowly, like the other, in time they will both become 
smooth, and the first wheel tSsSUiflf) Vie 3. 

will slip round wit bout turn- 
ing the other. To remedy ^ 

this, teeth are cut on the ^ 

edges of the wheels, which ^ (§) & ^ 3 


lock in each other, so that 
one wheel cannot by possi- 
bility turn round without 
the other. (Fig. 3.) ^ 

To apply this to our original roller 
(A, F ig. 4), we will suppose it de¬ 
termined that it should go round once 
ill twelve hours. Let it be suspended 
between two metal plates, B B, C C, 
as ill the figure, and let a wheel D, 
with seventy-two teeth, be fixed firmly 
to it, so that the roller cannot turn 
without the wheel. Now let another 
roller or spindle, E, be suspen^edln a 
similar manner, and at such p disiance 
that a little wheel, F, fixed to it, con¬ 
taining sixAceth, may be iij contact 
with the wheel D, fixed to A, and 
turn witk it. As there are twelve 
sixes in seventy-two* the little wheel— 
which is techiiicully called a pinion— 
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will turn found twelve times, while the large one 
revolves once, for every twelfth part of the large wheel 
will carry the pinion round once. The tipiiidle .fc will 
consequently go round once an hour. Wow let hands 
be fixed to'the ends of these spindles, as was done in 
Fig. 1. The h.'ind G, fixed on spindle A, will show the 
hour, and the hand H the minute, provided that the 
respective dials be divided into twelve hours and sixty 
minutes. The same action, carri^ further, gives a 
hand which will go round in one niiuiile ; but as there 
are sixty minutes in an hour, and it wmdd be very in • 
convenient to have one wheel sixty times as large xs 
another in the same clock, this part is clfccted by two 
steps. In the figure, the wheel I, containing sixty-four 
teeth, is fixed to the spindle E; this wheel goes round 
ns the hour hand does, once an hour, and in that hour 
it turns the pinion K, containing eight teeth, eight 
tunes round, or once in seven minutes and a hall. '1 he 
Fi,, r. pinion K is fixed to *-> which 


carries no hand, but to which is attnehed 
^ a wheel, M, of sixty teeth, ino\infr a pinion, 
M N, of oi^lU icclli, fixed on i\ spindio, O, 
which cariii’s ii Iinnd, J* ^l!ns la^t pinion 
roiiiifl sesen lines unrl a hiilf while 

© The wheel M li'^cs once, and con.scqnenlly 
carries tlic hand round in a niimite. Here, 
then, is a complete clock, with three hands 
(Fify. r»), one showing tlie hour, another 
the minute, and another the second: \ery 

© awkward, it must be admitted, as llie lioiir 
hand g:oc^ in one direction, while the minute 
and second hands turn in the contrarv'. 
This delect is ob\i!ileil liy placing two 
w'hecls out^vide the brass plate H H (P'\g\ 6), techuti*' 
,, Cidly called the motion wheels, by 

'in wdiich is also obtained the motion of 

tJ. g . 4 . 11(1 minute hands upon the 

« same centre. Jn this case no Innid is 

J fixed upon the barrel A (Fip;. 4), bul 

a small wluel, Q, of eii^lu teetli, is 
fixed upon the prolong ation of E, oiit- 
{S3K mettd plate. This^ wheel of 

t*oiir.sc revolves c\ory hour, and turns 
S the wlieel II, of thirty-two teeth, once 

in four hours: ilie wheel II turns upon 
a pi\(>t, lived in the metal plate, (piitc 
nueonuected with the inside. A pinion 
of eift*ht teeth, S, is fixed to the wheel 
ft 11, and it turns a wheel, T, of twenty- 
four teeth, once in twelve hours. This wheel, T, turns 
ill the same direction as the .spindle K, for Q turns R 
111 a direction contrary to itself, and S reverses this last 
inolion by tuiiuii«* 4'* piece U, with the hour 

hand G fixed to it, is put loosely upon the spindle, 
and afterwards the iniuiUe hand H is fixed tight to the 
spindle. 

These motion wheels render it unnecessary to preserve 
any exact proportion between the wheels D and F, 
because whether the barrel A turns once a day, or in 
any other time, it shows nothinpr on the dial; and, in 
fact, all the number of teeth here given may be, and 
are c^ften, changed, only care is taken to keep such a 
proportion that O .shall turn sixty times while E goes 
round once, and E twelve times while G turns once. 

There remains now nothing to be done but to regu¬ 
late the clock, that is, to fix to it some machinery by 
which the band G go round once in twelve hours, 
and H once an hour; 'Jbr, a.s far as we have yet seen, 
the clock, as soon as wiwind up, would begin to run 
down with an increasing velocity, the wheels vvould 
\)rhirl round with rapiility, and tlie weight Would be on 
the ground in a short time. It is pretty evident that 
the value of a clock must chiefly depend upon the regu- 
iating mechanism; no nicety of movements can possi¬ 


bly compensate for any defect here, while a clock of 
coarse workmanship may be kept in tolerable order by 
a good regulator. How this was effected in ancient 
clocks is not known ; })robably some part was fitted up 
with a fly-wheel, which was prevented from turning too 
rapidly by the resistance of the air; or perhaps the 
n^oving power was water falling upon a little mill¬ 
wheel, which of course would not move faster than the 
water which fell on it: in either cai e accuracy was out 
of the cpiestion, a.s the balance invented about the thir¬ 
teenth century was considered a great advancement.. 
This was a bar of metal, A B (fig. 

7), suspended by a pivot, and fur- a _S_n 

nished with weights at the extre- '4'^' " ' 

mities. A vibratory motion was ^ 

cotnmiinicated to the bmance b^ 
some such apparatus as is shown % 

ill the figure. The toolhed-wheel ** ® 

E (attiiclied to spindle O of fig. 4), 
ill turning rpund, touched the pal¬ 
let G, fixed to the bar C D, which 
caused I lie end B of the balance 
to advance. The balance w'ould now run round, tinless- 
stop]HMl by some additional contrivance. This was the- 
other pullet F, also fixed to the bar C D, not in the 
snine line with G, but half round; so that when G 
touched the wheel, P was clear of it, and when F came 
ill contact, G was quite detached. When ItJie wheel 
moved the pallet G, as before stated, and the balance- 
got half way round, the pallet F would come in con¬ 
tact with the opposite purl of the cireuinference of the 
j wheel and slop it suddenly. This caused a recoil, the bur 
■ vetiirncd to its first situation, and was again acted upon- 
^ iis at fiiFst. The weights were moveable, and might be- 
. shilled nearer to or farther from the centre, as it might 
' be dosiretl to make the clock gli faster or slower. The- 
1 idea of this apparatus was good, and v^ilh some little 
alieralion, and the addition of a s])riiig to insure a< 
more regular recoil, ifr ibrms the regulating principle 
of the common watch to the present day ; but, con 
strucled as it then was, the balance was very defective,, 
and, except in those ca.ses where portability was iieces- 
.sary, it was wholly superseded by the pendulum, as 
.soon as the idea was conceived of adapting this valuable 
regulator to the wheeLs of a clock. The discovery ol' 
the isocliroiiism^ of the pendulum is due to the cele¬ 
brated Galileo, wlio, early in the sevculeeiiih century,, 
demonstrated that its vibrations were performed in equab 
times, whin not urged beyond narrow limits. Sensible- 
of the value of this ecpiality, he made many of^ 
his astronomipal observation.^ by its aid, employing 
persons to cotot the number of vibrations made. So 
correct were the results of this method, that it was 
believed, and is still by some persons, that Galileo was 
the inventor ofe the pendulum clock, as it appeared, 
hardly credible that such accuracy could be obtained^ 
without its assistance. It is, however, generally ad 
mitted that the pendulum was first actually adapted to* 
the clock in 1657 by Iluygans, who was no doubt, 
aided by the experiments of Galileo, and who was 
aware of the difficulty and uncertainty of counting the- 
vibrntions of a pendulum for any great length of time,, 
as well as of the irregularity ari.sing from setting it ini 
motion by the hand when about to stop of itself. The* 
mode of adapting the pendulum was at first similar to> 
that employed in fixing the balance, iut this caused*, 
large vibrations of the pendulum, and consequently, 
demanded a greater power in setting it in action bc-^ 
sidie^, as w'e have already stated, small vibrations alone* 
secure perfect equality of beat. A very great 
timber of methods are in use for efiecting this purpose,, 
technically called the escapement; one of the moaC 
common escapements is shown in fig. 8. The pendulum 
* From two Greek words (4#w and meaniac times, 
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hangs from the point C, to 
whicii is fixed the steel an¬ 
chor, A C B, moveable with 
the pendulum, so that wheu 
the latter \ibralos to ihc 
right, the pallet A strikes 
against the wlieel D, 1114 ! 
when to the left, the pallet 
B does the same. The wheel 
is provided with teeth (30 in 
the figure), and being fixed 
to the spindle O (of fig. 4), it 
is intended to turn once in a 
minute. When the clock is 
at rfst, the ])OKitioiii is os in 
the figure; as soon as the 
weight is drawn uj), the wlieel 
begins to turn to the left, in 
the direction of the arrow, 
and the tooth niarjeed 1 ])ushcs 
against the pallet A, as though 
endeavouring to make the 
pendulum vibrate to the left; but as the pendulum 
is usually long and heavy, it will be necessary to help 
it with the hand at first setting otf. As soon as the 
pendulum is so far out of the jicrpeudicular as to 
allow the tooth 1 to pass the' pallet A, the tooth 9 
.strikes against the pallet R, which haa been pushed 
forward by the first movement. The pendulum now 
returns by its owui wei‘»hl, ami list-s to the right hand 
nearly as far as it went before (u the left : by this 
movement the tooth 9 escapes the pallet B, and the 
tooth 2 strikes against the pallet A. This alternate 
striking and escaping (wlience the name escaj^iment) 
maintains a constant \ihralion of the pendulum, and 
the clock will go with atcuracy. 

The very small force exerted by the wheel D would 
hardly seem aderjiiate to keep in action a rod with a 
Jjeavy weight attached to it; but it must be remembered 
that a well-suspended pendulum once set in motion will 
continue to beat Ibr a very considerable time, and that 
each vibration difiers tiom the preceiliiig by a quantity 
imperceptible to the senses; coiisequonlly a very small 
force will sulfice to make up lluit minu*e deficiency. 
The mechanism by wliicii the striking the hours is 
cllecled is not more complex than that which we have 
explained; but, being- composed of parts not in coii- 
tiinious motion, ami, vvlioii in action, performing sudden 
and seeniiiigh' irreg»|lar nun einents, its operation is not 
so rcailily seen. Ti’his part of the subject will be re¬ 
sumed in another Nnniber. 


WILD DOGS IN VAN DIEMEN S LAND. 

The late article on wolves in the ‘ PSiny Magazine* 
will have prepared our readers to be interested in a short 
statement of the annoyances to which their countrymen 
in Van Diemen s Laud are exposed from the ravages of 
wild dogs, the extent of which may be estimated from 
the strong alarm which is expressed, and from the 
ibilowiiig general statements which arc taken from a 
speech delivered by Lieut. Hill to a meeting held last 
September at Campbell Town, in the interior, to consi¬ 
der of the best measures to be taken to remedy-the evil. 
We should ha^-e been happy to have been distinctly 
informed concerning the origin of these animals; but 
from the satisfaction which is expressed at an existing 
tax on domestic dogs, and other incidental expressions, 
we infer that they are the progeny of the doin||ftic 
animal, “ littered in the bush,’* and allowed t^^K 
wild. They commonly associate in pocks, like the 
and are so cunning, that the isolated attempts made to 
destroy them have been almost invariably baffled. It 


I would seem that each pack appropriates a district to 
itself: Mr. Hill ineutions tliat the same troo{) of sixteen 
wild dogs are constantly seen on his lands. They are 
at shy of man, but serious apprehensions are 

expressed that they will not long conlinue so cfereinouious 
as ul present; and a particular anxiety is felt about the 
cluldieii*, for it is not doubted that the savage auimuU 
would carry lliem oif if an opportunity offered. 

The districts infested by the wild dogs are more espe¬ 
cially appropriated to sheep-grazing, none of which 
ha\e escaped, and a large tract of country is mentioned 
in which there was not a single fiock that had not been 
terribly visited. In many quarters it had been neces¬ 
sary to double the number of shepherds, and to watch 
the iloeks by night and by day, as well us to surround 
them with large fires. But none of these precautions 
have deterred the ravenous animals from making their 
attacks, to an extent of injury which threatens to bring 
complete ruin on^.j^ll the sheep-owners in the island, 
and consequently ti6 strip the colony of its most staple 
and valuable article of export—wool. . One gentleman 
lost in three mouths no less than 1200 lambs and sheep 
• -anotlier 700—another 300 ! Even iii the immediate 
vicinity of Campbell Town, among other sufferers, one 
gentleman lost, in the course of a year, 500 lambs and 
sheep. 11c states, that after one night's slaugliter he 
sent out two <lrays, and brought them home loaded with 
the mangled carcasses; he declares that the increase by 
births will not replace those destroyed by the dogs, and 
that be seriously contcmplaleB a timely withdrawing from 
pastoral concerus altogether. Another gentleman had 
also sullercd so sexerely as to be obliged to remove his 
fiock off his own land, on the Eli-zubeth River, to pre 
vent its total desiruciion. The sonbatioii produced by 
this stale of things is strongly indicated by Mr. Hill's 
concluding expressions, and the earnestness with which 
he inculcates the necessity of united exertion. “ The 
country,” he says, “ is free from bush-rangers; we are 
no longer surrounded and threatened b^ the natives 
they have been removed, the settlers placed in a state 
of security, and the change is found on trial to be pro- 
duclixeof the greatest possible Ixuiefit to the natives 
themselviA. We have, then, only one enemy lefi in the 
field, but this enemy strikes at the very root of our 
welfare, and through him the stream of oiir prosperity 
is tainted at its very .source. Yet be not discouraged, 
for great although tlie evil be, it will be Ibund nothing 
when brought in contact with the intelligence and 
energy of u whole country. Let us unite then heart 
and hand in tMuleavours to avert the impeuding danger, 
and, if we do unite, there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt but that our efibrts will be crowned with success.** 

TJie resoluiioiis agreed to at this meeting of the 
persons more inimecliaicly interested in putting a stop 
to this rapidly-increasing calamity were, chiefly, that 
a .society should be formed for the uttoimnent of tliis 
object;—that funds sliould be raised by subscription to 
be apidied in rewards for the destruction of wild dogs; 
—^hat one pound should be ofiered for every w ild dog, 
and two pouinls for every wild bitch ;—that tlie attention 
of the colonial government should be solicited to the 
subject;—and that Mr. Hill should embody his ob¬ 
servations in a pamphlet to be printed for general 
distribution. 

Ill effect, there seems little difference betwcou this 
calamity and tliat produced by wolves iii tin's and other 
countries of Europe in former times. We have seen 
how slow the process was l)efore tW invention of fire- 

* W''e may here inentiim an wlu -h vomM have been 

bettiT |)lacefl ui the on wolven, if it had tluMi met our notice. 

About the tuiihth: of the seventeonth^cei^tiin, tlio J)i:ko of Orleuna 
furbmle the wolves on hib duin.iiii!) to hi* dosiroyeil, in consequence 
of which they incieaseil so nquilly in llio forest of OrIcenSj tliat 
they often Amu and took ciiildiuii out ol the very strovts oi Bloiii 
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arms,—ho\^ many cetiturios elapsed before their ex¬ 
tirpation was etFecied in Knj^land. A point of con¬ 
siderable interest in the history of civilizatioi^ ..liow 
be to observe with what comparative facility aim^eod 
the colonisfs—stron^i: in the inventions of social life and 
the power of co-operation—will effect this object in a 
country so rniioh more thinly peopled at present than 
this was at a very remote period. 


HOUSES IN TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The private dwellinfi^s in Turkey, and in Egypt, gene¬ 
rally present no external appearance of beauty or 
splendour, howeVer great may be the wealth or exalted 
the rank of (heir occupants. Even at Constantinople, 
with the exception of the Seraglio (or palace of tlie 
Sultan), the summer palace on the Bosphorus, and two 
or three mansions occupied by sultanas or princesses 
of the imperial family, there is scaiieely a house at nil 
striking frf)in its extent, elevation, or architecture. By 
a precept of theif religion all displays of' this sort are 
confined to the mosques or temples, their hospitals, 
colleges, and other w'orks of public utility. Tn the 
strict letter of the law, indeed, no dwelling-houses 
whatever otight to exceed a certain low elevation, and 
all ought to be built entirely of wc»ml. The Koran also 
prescribes extreme simplicity, and the absence of carving, 
gilding, and every kind of ostentatious ornament, in 
tlic interior of houses. But this and sundry other 
cliuives of their sumptuary laws are commonly infringed 
by the wealthier Mohammedans. 

'Fhe outside of a house in Turkey and Egypt seldom 
offers anything to the passing eye cMept dead walls, 
with here and there a gazebo (or winociw latticed in tke 
fashiem of female convents in Catholic countries), and, 
in the front of the house, a large folding-door with a 
shah-nishin, or balcony, completely covered with trellis- 
work, and reedered almost impervious to sight. The 
Jiouses arc never numbered^—there arc no name-plates 
on the doors, no inscriptions or armorial bearings on 
the walls. Tliese walls arc generally built up to the 
height of the first story with stone or hrickv- ihe rest 
of the con.struction, which seldom exceeds one story 
above the ground-floor, is made of wood. Wc aie 
speaking here of the better kind of houses, for the 
common abodes are built almost entirely of lath and 
pla'^ter and light timber. The use of such materials 
may account for the destructive fires so common in 
Turkey. These fires frequently owe their origin to the 
di.scontenis of the people, who have long aclo])le(l this 
inational mode of showing their political feelings. 
Many of them, however, are accidental, aii»l arc easily 
to be understood, b^ fcmemhering that the Turks use 
no fire-places as wc clo, but warm themselves in winter 
by placing shallow dishes of burning charcoal under a 
sort of table called a tandour, which is made of w^kmI 
and covered hy a stuffed cotton cloth or coverlet, and 
consequently, like tlie flooring, matting, and nearly all 
the materials f>f iheir aparlmcuts, very combusti!)le. 
Now not only is tins brasicr or pan liable to be upset, 
but, tUi’OUgh negligence, pieces of ignited charcoal, 
used by the Turks (who, vvlieu wdthiu doors, are almost 
always smoking) to light tlieir pipes, are often let fall 
upon (he floor, and at limes prove sulficieiit to set fire 
to tliQ ]ioii.sc. But, whether arising' from accident or 
design, these conflagrations are invariably dreadful, 
should a strong wMIfi blow when they happen. Several 
times within tlie last •half century nearly the whole of 
(Jonstaiitinople, with thd exception of the mosques and 
the few strong stone buildings, has be«n reduced td 
ashes, • 

On entering within the gates of a Turkish or an 
Egyptian gentleman’s house, the scene cA'taiuly im- 
jiroves^ and often, by its lightness, airiness, and gaiety, 


the interior forms a striking contrast with the djdl, 
sombre exterior. The architectural decorations, (he 
articles of luxury and ornament that would offend tlic 
scruples of the people and the jealous eye of govern¬ 
ment, if exposed without^ are ofted found collected and 
united with no unsparing hand within, 

^ An open court, often in spite of the law, paved with 
beautiful marble slab:^, and always, when the weather 
is fine, partially covered with mating of pretty tarie • 
gated patterns, of which the best is maile in Syria and 
Egypt,—shelving terraces, and partcrues of lloweis 
round parts of this court, and gaily painted alcoves, 
galleries, pillars, and the hanging roofs of the apart¬ 
ments, flanking the court in other part.s, furnish very 
pleasing features to the uictiire; and if, as is very com¬ 
monly the case, a marble fuUiif^ii shoots up iis little 
columns, and the water plashes in a marble basin in 
the centre of the yard, and a few tall trees partially 
shade both the house and the open space,ctlie loculily 
is truly refreshing and delightful. Jii the country 
mansions of the rich Mussulmans, the enclosed court or 
s(piare is often very large, and is adorned with a variety 
of small detached kiosks or summer-houses, flower-beds, 
slirubberies, and with several fountains of pure spark¬ 
ling water. But water, so essential to comll>rt in a 
warm climate, and indispensable to the okservauces ot 
the Mohammedan religion, which prescribes frequent 
ablutions, is liberally supplied even in the houses of the 
poor, or is close at hand in most parts of Turkey. I’lie 
civil code of the country contains incny curfous law.s on 
this head. It proclniiiis, as a sin against God and man, 
the refusing to supply 4)nc’s neighbour with water, - it 
gives a liberal right of ])ropcrtY in land to those v^ho 
dig^ well, discover a spring of water, or make cither a 
subterranean conduit or an aqiieduet; and, at the same 
time, (he religious code allotft honours little short of 
saintship to such as prove benefactors to inaukiird in 
this .sense. 

The ground-floor of gentlcmoi’s houses is getterrdly 
given up entirely to the kitchen, offices, and (he servants 
and dependants. A broad open stairea.se, built in¬ 
variably of wood, leads to the Divvan-khane, which is a 
broad corridor or .saloon, open in trout and comma ruling 
the court, and access to all the men’s rooms of the 
upper apartment. In most instances this corridor runs 
the length, and sometimes round three sides, of the house, 
though it is not always of the same level; l)Ut, in many 
eases, rises or sinks, the commiiuicatiou along the whole 
line or liSes being kept up by means of^stairs, which 
occa.sic)nally give a capricious but rather picture-sque 
eflect. At the angles and elevated points, this opcni 
corridor is generally ornamented with projecting kiosks, 
in which the d<nncslics in immediate attendance, or 
persons waiting to have audience of the master of the 
mansion, lounf^ and smoke their pipes. These kiosks 
are prettily painted; the prevailing colours are blue, 
green, yellow and red ; —the designs are in the style we 
call arabesque. Their front panels, as well as parts 
of the interior walls of the house, are sometimes adorned 
with paintings of landscape, fruits, and flowers, but 
rc^preseuLations of the human form are very rarely 
tolerated. 

The upper or grand apartment is strictly divided 
iuU> two, the line of demarcation between which i» 
sacred. One of ihe.se divisions, cal)ef[the Salendik, is 
occupied by the raa.ster yf the house, his sotis, &c., and 
is open to all male^ervants ami vi.sitors; the other, 
ealletl the Harem, which word signifies a “ holy place,” 
is devoted to the women, and entrance into it is intor- 
^ted to ail men. In some of* the large mansions 
fwrc is a sort of neutral ground between the two;'^- 
ihis is called Mabe'inn (literally “ between two”.); but 
none save the father of the family enjoys access even lierc. 
The rooms of reception in the Salemlik that open 
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the grent corridor are frequently spacious, seldom very 
lolly, and always exceedingly plain and devoid of orna¬ 
ment, except in the ceiling, the sofas, and fhe carpets, 
or mats on the floor. ^ The walls are painted of a piain^ 
liglit, uniform colour; over the door there is a framed 
iuvseriplion, in large black letters, or in letters of gold, 
taken from the Koran; the name of God or Mahomet 
in Arabic, and the toughra or monogram of the reigq^- 
ing suftitn, done in bkack, red, or gold letters, are some¬ 
times found in two or three places on the superfices of 
the walls. There is no tapestry,’ no fanciful paper; 
and })aintingfi and engravings never impart the beauty 
and interest we are accustomed to in England, A 
divan, or a continuous sofa, low and very broad, runs 
round three sides of roon^ and this is ^the only 
stationary ])iece of furniture. Thei’e are no chairs, no 
footstools, no detached ottomans, no tablcsi^iio book¬ 
cases, no looking-glasses; —in short, there is not one of 
those numer^s articles of convenience, luxury, or orna- 
iiient, that are met with in most respectable English 
houses. His broad easy sofa is almost everything to 
the iu-door Turk; he sits on it, cross-legged, during 
the day, smoking his chibouk, receiving his visiters, or 
despatching his business. If he has to write, he requires 
neither table, desk, nor portfolio : he merely places his 
sheet of paper on his knees, and .so scrawls with his 
strong reed i)cn. lie takes his cofice and sherbet on 
the sofa, aiM when he has to dine or siipi a pewter tray, 
supported Oti-ja small low stixd, is brought into the room 
and set upofi the iloor; he then descends from the 
sofa, crosses his legs under him, sits down on the. carpet 
or mat, and so despatches his meal, alter which, stool, 
tr.sy, and everything connected with them, are removed. 
At night he does not retire, as wc do, to a ^epUriitabij^- 
cluimber, nor does he even make u.se of an tithing ex- 
clusi\ely a bed; his servants or slaves shake up the 
ciisliions, lay down a coverlet or a pelisse or two, 
and the sofa becomes his bed. llicse sofas, we must 
nicnlioii, are fi’eqncntly covered with tine woollen cloth, 
and tastefully fringed. The favourite colour for this 
cloth is blue: carpeting is sometimes substituted for 
cloth. Above the sofa, and within reach of a pereon 
sitting cmss-leggeil upon it, there is here and there 
a little shelf to ‘ hold .such things as may be most 
frequently needed. A great Turk^ however, rarely 
gives himself the trouble of raising his inn, but when 
he wants anything he summons a fdave, not by ringing 
a bell, but by' clapping the palm.s of his h&nds together. 
To enjoy thq^advarit*iges of air and shade,*all the 
windows, which reach frqm the roof nearly to the level 
of the .sola, are furnished with broad wooden blinds, 
painted green, and which can be wholly*or partially 
closed. The curtains to the windows, when they hfave 
any, (which is not often the case,) are of very-common 
printed cotton. The apartment are ahUost hivariably 
well ventilated, and, in this rcspecti the architectA of 
more than one Christian country might advantageously 
study the plans of Mohammedan houses. In Constanti¬ 
nople, where the cold is frequently sef^rc during, two or 
three of the wdntcr months, the windows of the good 
houses arc furnished With glass of rather a common 
(pjalily, and chiefly procured from Trieste; but in 
many parts of Asia Minor and Egypt, where, frbm the 
uniform mildness of the climate, such a protection is 
not required; a pane of glass is rarely seen. At the 
great town of Magnesia, at thj foot of Mount Sipylus, 
tile Turks once carried’ona^gboddunofactu^ 
glass, with which they ornamented their houses and 
kiosks, but they have long lost this, like so many other 
branches of industry and art in which they, at one time, 
undeniably excelled. 

The ceilings of the rooms, which wc have mentioned 
as among the most ornamental portions of a Mussul¬ 
man apartment, are frequently exceedingly beauti¬ 


ful. Indeed, in many houses, it seems as if all art and 
ornament were reserved to be lavished on thJ ceiling. 
It is curiously tessellated wood-wqrk, at times 

reprcHin^^a mosaic in wood, dotted here avid there 
with golden stars; at times painted in the Dirahescpui 
style with green, blue, and gold, and in the most 
varied and complicated designs; and at other times 
painted in stripes of white, red, yellow, blue, and green, 
and ornamented with bouquets .lOf flowers. We have 
mentioned only a few of the varieties. An English 
traveller wdio was detained by drcumstances at Aleppo, 
occupied himself for several weeks in making a drawing 
of the ceiling of a fine room he occupied, and even 
after so much lime, so elaborate were the ornaments, 
and .so l>eautiful the colours and the gilding, that he 
loti the work incomplete, and in despair of rivalling (he 
hues of the original. The most beautiful and rich of 
the colours they employ has precisely the tint of the 
lapis-lazuli. 

It would be giving the Turks a chance of having 
altributed to them a merit they do not possess, were we 
not to mention that tliese works of art, as well as the 
building of their houses, kiosks, &c., are almost invari¬ 
ably performed by Armenians, and other Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

The carpets on the floors of the rooin.s are of that 
good, strong kind so well known in England under the 
name of “ Turkey carpets,” and thereibre require no 
description. These carpets are chiefly inamiiUettired 
in the country behind Smyrna, in Asia Minor, and iit 
Saloniea, and its neighbinirhood in Europe. They still 
form an import ant article of export both to Europe 
and the United ^ates of America. Turks of very 
suj^rior wealth orS-ste, however, generally use Persian 
carpets, which are finer and much more beautiful both 
in colouT ami pattern. The Syrian or Egyptian mat ¬ 
ting, used at other times, is of a much finer cpiality than 
that wo have mentioned as being laid down in the 
court. It is delicately worked, light and cool to the 
eye, and far siiptM-ior to anything of the .sort we pos.sc.ss. 
When carpels arc used tliey do not often cover tlie 
whole of the room, but are merely ranged in slips near 
to the sofa;* in this case the wooden floor, which in 
general is neatly put together in the parquet Jashioii, is 
kept clean and polished. The matting, on the contraiy, 
almost,alway.scovers the entire floor: it is bound at the 
edges with coloured cloth or gilt leather. 

> Though there are many pleasing leaturcs in the 
interior, the open court and the part of the house very 
faithfully represented in our engraving, will always he 
the most striking and agreeable to the European tra¬ 
veller. By attentively examining the engraving, our 
readers will obtain a good notion of the domestic 
ardhitecturc of the Musvsulmans. 

It is worthy of remark that, throughout the dominions 
of the sultan, the Christian and other rayah subjects 
can neither build their houses so high as the Moham¬ 
medans nor paint thciii of the same colour externally. 
The elevation of an Armenian, a Greek, or a Jewish 
dwelling, as compared with that of a Turk, must he 
only as teti to twelve, and it must be painted on the 
outside with black, or some very sombre colour. The 
Turks may indulge in gayer hues, but even they cannot 
build a house beyond a certain height without incurring 
heavy fines. All these and numerous other particulars 
that are con. 9 taOtly interfering with individual liberty 
tind taste are strictly defined by law^ and the Mimar- 
Aghk, or intendant of buildups (a very liicrntivc 
post), to whom the execution of these law.s is confided 
at Constantinople, is always looked upon as the most 
.meddling, insupportable tyrai^ of the i)lace. Ho 
exercises an absolute authority over all the architects 
and buildefs of the capital and itrf suburbs, whetiier 
in Europe or in Asia, * 
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THE REPUBLIC OF .SAN MARINO. 

CFfom a Correspoadcat.] 



, [Sail Marino.] 


This little republic is the only one left of the tnany 
republics into which Italy was once divideit, and is the 
smalleBt independent state of Europe. A rudijiii^ craggy 
mountain, about eleven English, miles to the south of 
Rimini, and a few hillocks scattered around the moun¬ 
tain’s base, comprise the whole of this fepublican te/jri- 
tory, which is nowhere six miles'across. 
population does not much exceed 7000 souls:.!? |n the 
course of my walk, the bold rock on which Sam Marino 
standsy its rugged outline, dotted here and there, .by^ a 
church,' a coqweiit, or a tower, formed, for a long time, 
the most striking feature in the landscape. 1 entered the 
dominions of the old republic by crossing a smalt stream, 
and, after .three miles of ascent, iii .some parts very 
steep, and in others ^running zig-zag along the face of 
the moiu^n, 1 reached the ** Sorgo,” which is a smalt 
town coi|tai|m|l Jkbdut 600inhabitants. About three- 
quarters of a ^imlo fiurther on,%n4 much higher^ I came 
to ** La Citth^” or the City, whicit is the'seat of govern¬ 
ment, and the residenoe ,of the more distinguished 
members of this miniature commonwealth. It does 
not seem much larger than the Sorgo, but it is cleaiter 
and handsomer, and has some buildings of a consider¬ 
able size and iu 6 pretty good style of architecturet 
^CoL. Ill 


There is ^not a single shop or inn, as nothing is allowed 
to be sold in the city. 

wThe view from this spot, which is more than 9000 
feet above the level of the sea, is particularly fine, and 
one of the best points whence to ei^oy it is tlw top of 
the prison. The pleasant town of Rimini, the Marec- 
chia, and the dark Adriatic Sea, lay'before me; and 
turning to the west were the piled-up Apennines, con¬ 
spicuous among which, from the sugar-loaf form of the 
mouAtain it stands upon, was the celebrat^ fortress of 
San Leo. Descending from the prison-top, I visited 
some horrid dungeons, many feet underground, and 
quite dark. Ti;[eae conveyed a disagreeable impression 
as to the character of the old republicans, but if was 
pleasant to learn, and honourable to their descendants, 
that these dungeons hj^ not been used for many years, 
and that there was actually only one prisoner in th$ place, 
whose offence was rather venial, and his «treatment 
exceedingly mild. I found, hciirever, that the inhabi¬ 
tants still piqned themselves, as in the days of Addison, 
on their love of justice, and their impartial and rigid 
administratioh of it. One of ^he cUtadini told me the 
following story in point:—^A Venetian, to whom a 
subject of jthe hill republic owed a sum of money, the 
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payment of which hart been rtemi^ndea many times in 
vain, was at length induced, at the’^recoinmeiidatioa of 
a friend, to apply to one ol‘ the cajntanei, or p rpidents 
at San Maianoi Ou arriving at the town, he^|M soon 
condneted «to this dignitary of the slate, x^hinn ho 
found with naked legs dancing in a huge tul), treading* 
out gnipes for wine. The Venetian, aceustumed to the 
dignity, “ the pomp and circiimstanco,’’ of his own city 
and government, turned witli astonistunciit from sncli a 
dispenser of right and might, and began to repent him 
of his journey. As he hud eonic, however, he told his 
story, and no sooner was it ended than the capitauco 
despatched an assistant to summon the debtor to his 
presence. The jimn came forthwith ; and, on being in- 
tcnmgdtcd, confessed he duly owed the money, but said 
he could not pay it. The indignant capitaiieo instantly 
ordered him to prison, and decreed that his house 
should be sold to meet the demand. This summary 
sentence very soon produced the amount iSf the debt 
fj’om the San‘Marino man, who, it df^pears, was not so 
poor as heliad pleaded he was, and the Venetian creditor 
returned home well salisrtcd. Some time after, having 
occasion to sue another debtor ia the co^irts of Venice, 
and having experienced the law’s delay ” and its glo¬ 
rious uncertainty, he exclaimed (at least so say the 
citizens of the hill) “ Val pii un pistad'uva di San 
Marino che diezi Parruconi di \ eneziu!”—A grape- 
treader of San Marino is worth more than ten big-wigs 
of Venice. 

The constitution of the republic is ratlier aristo- 
cratical than otherwise. ' Althougli an approacli to 
universal Buflrage is nominally admitted, and allliougli 
it is prescribed in their original charters that the, sove¬ 
reign power is lodged wholly and solely in the Areiigo, 
or great council, in which every family shall he rrpi^- 
sented by one of its members, all authority has gradu¬ 
ally fallen into the council, called V of Sixty,'*’ but 
which in reality consists of only forty citizens. Again, 
half of the Crthncil of Sixty were, by law, to i)e elected 
out of the plebeian order, <md the other half, and no 
more, chosen from among the nobility. Now, hovvevi?j-, 
the council is wholly composed of the richest citizens, 
whose* relative antiquity of descent or ariMocracy of 
blood I could not ascertain. 

The Arengo, or popular body, has sometimes‘been j 
called together of late years in cases of extraordinary | 
emergency. This is done merely by the ringing of a j 
great bell, whose tones can vei'y well be heard all over 
the republic. An old law enacts that every member 
who does not attend the summons be fined a sum about 
equal to an English penny, and that this fine be paid 

sine uliquil diminutione aut gratid.” - 

The miscalled Council of Sixty nominate ten of llldir. 
members, out of w<||iom two are chosen by lot, and 
niuned Capitanei Reggenti. One of these capitnnei 
has jurisdiciiou over the city, and the other over the 
country. Their power only lasts six months, and they 
cannot be rc-eloclcd to these supreme posts until after 
an interval of three years. The elections take place in 
Marclfand in September, but the capitanei only take 
possession of their office in April or in October. Joined 
with them there is a commissary, who, according to the 
old |*onstitution, oi/g/it to judge all civil aiid criminal 
mattors ; and also (to avoid the partialities or prejudices 
likely to jdfiucnee the subjects oi’so small a state; where 
eveig" l&tx knows every body, ai\d hi\s numerous family 
ties qoiitt^ions) he mght to .be a foreigner—the 
nativd of some other Italian state—a Doctor of Laws, 
and a man of wcll-ektablished integrity of character. 
This officer is chosen for three years, and maintuiiWcl 
at ihe public expense. The capitanei, aud the Council 
of Sixty—of which no dne can be a mejnber until he 
is twenty-five years old, and where no two indixiduals 
of the same family can sit at the same timb—appoint, 


between them, to the feW offices of this poor and simple 
slate. The most important of these offices, after that of 
the commissary, arc the physician’s and the scliool- 
I 11111 * 1 !er’s. The physician, according to Die letter of the 
constitution, ought also to be a foreigner. He must, 
moreover, keep a horse wherewith to Visit speedily any 
patient in the country, and his election is only for three 
]j%ars. * ^ 

At the time of Addison’s visit * the schoolmaster 
must have performed his duty conscientiously, as that 
elegant writer says, that he “ scarcely met with any 
in the place tliat had not a tincture of learningarul, 
in my time, from what 1 could observe during a short 
visit, reading and writing seemed common acquirements 
enough, Addison also hod an opportunity of looking 
over tlieir* collection of daws, wjdch were written in 
Lalin, and had been printed at Rimini, by order of the 
Common wealth of San Marino, in a folio volume** The 
book was entitled ‘ Statuta Illiistrisaimffi Reijmblicju 
Snneti Marini.’ In the chapter on public* ministers, 
there iff a law, mentioned by Addison, which pro¬ 
vides that whenever an ambassador is despatched by 
the Republic to any foreign stale, he shall be alk»wed, 
out of I he treasury, to tlie value of about one shilling 
]jor day during his mission ! ^^could not help observing 
even during the short slay I fflMe, that, like some other 
republicans and citizens of small states, ilic peo}»le of 
San Marino were exceedingly susceptible and punc¬ 
tilious as to any criticisms made by their iieigflbonrs on 
their Uuvs and enstoms, or on the dignity of their slate. 
An anecdote is current illustrative of this feeling. About 
the end of ibe last century a citizen of Sun Marino 
heard an inhabitant of Rimini assert that the Republic 
was nothing inore than a place of refuge for thieves, 
bankrii^)t traders, and vagabonds. Tli# words of this 
svveej)ing accusation were reported to the “ Council (U* 
Sixty,” wlio immediately pas&d a law excluding for 
ever from the Irrrilories of the Republic not only 1 he 
otfemler but all hia relations, and every person, whether 
related or not, who boro tlic same name. Thirty ye;>rs 
al*ler this, on a,^dreadfully stormy night, a man and 
Woman who had lost their way deintindecl and rcadi'y 
ol)iained sliclter in tlie house of a peasant at Serravallo, 
a hamlet just within the line of the republican lerritoiy. 
In the course of conversation, tlie stranger addressed 
the woman wlio had arrived with him by “her name, 
“ Signora RaMi;”—now Bava was the name of the 
llliniiicsc calumniator. As soon as tlic unlucky w*ord 
was ulte^d, the peasant started up, exclaiming “ Via da 
casa mia qgnuiio col nome di Ba^a!”—from my 
house every one who bears the name of Bava!-—dml, in 
spite of entreaties, and notwithstanding the pelting of 
tire' storm, the unfortunate woman was turned out of 
doors. 

The origin of this poor little republic, which has sur¬ 
vived so many mighty ones that have fallen nrqund her, 
and still looks with freedom from her rocky wat over 
her prostrate and enslaved neighbour, Venice; is exceed¬ 
ingly curious and interesting. Towards the emi of the 
third century of the Christian Ert^, Rimini,—then 
called by its, I^^ilin name, i3iriinihum;-^having com¬ 
pletely fallen to ntUis, the reigning Roman Emperor, 
Diocletian, undertook to restore the city, which is ad¬ 
vantageously situated on the shores of the Adriatic 
Sou. To this end, he invited from the opposite coast 
of the Adriatic, which was his native pjaect, a number 
of artist? and workmen ; and, in the words of an old 
local historian, veune.od Ariminum tin gran numero 

* A<kliHon Was in Tfiilyin lC9t), 1700, and 1701. Hi* bon« of 
travels in that country, which was one of liis early litoraty ander- 
may still be referred to with gome advantage, though it 
describes very' diflereiit policy, manners, and cuftfptns. ftom those 
which now oUaiu* 

f Diocletian was lorn in fialinatia of an obscure ioniilyf ^ 
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di arcldtetii, scalpellini, o, diciamo taglia-pietri, e mu* 
ratori, c conessi un indniiJi operai schia\oni*.”— 
There came to Ariminiim a great iitunbcr of architects, 
chiMeUmen, or, let us say, stone-cutters, and bricklayers, 
and with them an« iiitinitude of Sclavonian workmen. 
Among these Sclavoniaa masons and builders, there was 
one Marino, a man of a good character, who soon dis¬ 
tinguished liiiiisclf ns a fervent friend of the Christifii 
chinch as then^established in Italy. After Diocletian 
had been the benefactor of Rimini, which, under the 
hands of Marino and his companions, soon rose from 
its ruins, that emperor became the scourge of all Italy, 
by instituting an abominable religious persecution. In 
ecclesiastical history rids is called “ The tenth persecu¬ 
tion of the Christian church.'^ It was commenced by 
Diocletian, a,d. 303,^and proved one of (te most san¬ 
guinary of the attempts made to conquer men's cou- 
scicuoe and belief by force. In Rimini aUme, according 
to the old historian from wliom I have already quoted, 
“ rivers df Catholic blood llowcd, wot to earth, but to 
lieaveu! Driven to desperation, the Catholic popu¬ 
lation at last jose against the emperor’s pro-consul and 
their other rulers. A serious conllict, in which Marino 
took part with the Bishop of Foili, Forlinipopt)li, 
and other churcliincii, ensued, and seems to liave ter- 
juinated di,sad\an1ugei^prty for the pcrsccuiors. After 
iJiis Marino wiilidrew to the rugged, but sale recesses 
of Monte I'itano, us the mountain which is now tlic 
territory^jif the republic was llieii culled. In lliat soli¬ 
tude hftr'gave hiniselt* nu)re and more up to demotion; 
and the rigid penances to which, in uccordaucc with 
the iiotiiuis of tliat early age, he subjcctCMl himself, soon 
obtained for him the re]iutatio*i of sanctity, and at¬ 
tracted mmibers to the place of his retreat. Many of 
liis eoiiiili’}'m<kti, who had come with him fn)ni Dalmatia 
k> Rimini, liad brought their wives and ehildroii with 
them, and it seems ifrobable tlial these fonued the 
original nucleus of the little independent state. At the 
same time, however, perseciilioii and war would tlrive 
some of the native Italians of the plain to tlie safety of 
tliiit inouulain. 

<\ few years alter his first retreat, whlpu something* like 
peace was restored to tjie church, Marino descended 
from his rock, and attended an ecclesiagticul ^oucilia- 
hulum held .at Rimini. By this lime the stone-iiiasuii 
was a dignitary of the ('atholic hierarchy, for lie was 
styled J)iac*oiiu.s, or Deacon. Wlicri lie died, lull of 
vi'iirs imd imliness, his aslics were buried on the. inoun- 
iuin-top, and miracles were sgiel to be w^roiiglit at his 
tomb, Injater he was cauoni'/ed bf the Pope, 

and the name of Monte Titano was changed into Ips 
name —San Marino. The sanctity thus attached to the 
spot, and the feelings of religipii, haye perhaps coutri- 
buletl as much in certain ages to tlm preservation of the 
republic from the hostile attack of Rs neighbours as its 
smallnessi poverty, and inofleiisiveucss.' ^ 

When all the free ftlates of Italy, except Genoa and 
Venice, by their mad iiilcrnal dissensions, and constajil 
wars with their neighbours, epnunitled political suicide 
upon themselves, and, •me by one, resigned llioir Ifljer- 
tics tq the VMll of arbitrary princes, Sail Mar j no Was too 
Tucan and poor to tempt either of these little despots to 
lake forcible possessioti of it. The territory of the 
reimblic, which had been increased by purchases from 
a neighbouring stale in the twelfth century, and by 
doimtions^froij> one of the popest in the Ibiirtecuih 
century, was, however, iii pjjoccss of time, curtailed and 
reduced to its original and pre^uit limits. More thaw 
a century aficr the time when Clemcntini wrote, it was 
again deprived of its liberties. In 1739, Cardinal 
Clomeatlni, ‘ Racr.oUo Idtorico diilla Foitdaasioiie di Uiiuiui. 
ike,, ivc,,’vuls., Kimini, bd7r 

I Thiiso donations were ipado os a reward for military sorviros 
Tciulcred by Baa Marino to the court of Uomo during a cputest with 
the Malatcstas—-the Lords of Kimiiii, 
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Alberoni subjected it to the pope; but this second senl- 
tude, like the first, JLo the Counts of Cavp^uo tind to 
Rimini, lasted only “ for a short space of lime,“ after 
whi^;||to independence and all Us privileges were rc- 

When Bonaparte with the army of the* French re¬ 
public appeared as the conqueror of Italy, (or, rather, 
of the Austrians in Italy,) in the neighbourhood of Snu 
Marino, he sent a congratulatory deputation to the 
sister republic, which expressed (he rc\erence felt by 
her young sister, France, tor so ancient and free a com¬ 
monwealth, and offered the state four pieces of artillery 
and an increase of territory. This was on the I Uh of 
Februai*y, 1797. The cannon were gratefully accepted, 
but the other tempting offer was wisely declined* 

At the end of the last, and at the beginning of the 
present, century, when politlctd malcontents wore nu¬ 
merous and rigidly pursued by hostile governincnte, San 
Marino wa,B often the ns}bim ofuien of apposite parties 
at the same tinu^i and the government only preserved 
pesice by strietly prohiliiling all ))oUtical disciussion 
among the rei'iigees. The fear of incurring expulsiou 
from the territory, and consequent scm/uic by their 
enemies, seems la have been suflideiit to restrain the 
pari Isa nsliip of tile most violent, for the regulation was 
stiK-lly obreived, Among the most distinguished of 
these guests was the Vliev idler Delfico, a subject of the 
king of Nii])le.s, and an aulbor of some eminence. JJe 
lived many }cars on the tnoiinluliV, nequimi the rights 
of cilizensliip, and ever afterwards styled himself in the 
title-pages of the books he published and ip other 
doeuineuts- Delfico, Cittudimi di San Marino. 1 knew 
this accomplished man in liis old uge, when he was no 
longer prosevi and have lieard him upguk witli 
grateful recollections of the hospitality and kindnesn he 
enjoyed, and of the honest, quiet habits of the poor and 
simple republicans. Still farther to show IiiB gratitude, 
he had written a ‘History of San Marino,* a curious 
and elevin* book, wdiich I have in vain^ndeavoured to 
obtain a sight of in England. The edition ,I was 
acquainted with in It^ly was in quarto, and published 
at Venice, 

At th^tinie of my visit (in 1819), though there were 
no political refugees, there were several debtors and 
petty offenders from the neighbouring states that had 
taken refttge at Sau Marino. AH the citizens capable 
of beuriiig* arms were regularly drilled and trained. 
The territory oi‘ the republic, rugged as it is, yields a 
quantity of good wine and iViiit, and the pasturage is 
abundant and fine. There are no springs pr fountains 
on the inouulain, but raiu ami snow-water are plenti¬ 
fully preserved in cistcMMis and I auks cut In tlte rock. 
Tlie wine-cellars, siinilaiiy excavated, are deliciously 
cool ami excellent. Tlie wines of the hill are particu¬ 
larly lauded by an ol<l historian of the republic, wlu» 
soys,—“ I villi bono cf)si anmbili, purificati, gmtibsi e 
biioni clic non haiiiio da invidinre i claretti di Francia.** 
(The wines arc so mild, pure, agrc?eable, and good, that 
they have no need to envy the clarets of Franco"^.) 
The largest of the churches, which'‘cotitains (lis ashes, 
is dedicated to Sun Marino, but has nothing remarkable 
about it o\cept a sfoliie (?1r the saint over the liigli 
hltar, which holds in its hand the figure of a mountain 
crowned with three towers. ‘ The mountain and the 
towers Bi’c the appropriate arms of the commonwejdtii. 
As I stood by the tunll) <»r tlie worthy*’- Sclavonhin 
niasoa, J could not but rcllect that, although it has 
not been destined’ to obtain such a “ high tmd palmy 
state,” his was a more Iwmqi.irable foundation of a 
republic than that laid by Romulus and his licentioiiH, 
fieci)o»U i ng^ associates. 

* Bril' Ojigino et Governo Jllla RrpiibUca di Ban Muriao, 
di Alattm Yalli, Seeretario e Ciltadino di essa Rcpublica.* Fauova, 
MDtlXXXlli. 
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THE MANNA-TREE. 



IThe Manna Tree.] 


Tus hipe wbidi produces the maima (Fraxmu# omua} for a young elmbut^ on more minute examination, its 
is an aA of a peculiar quality, and is regarded by particular character is found in the manner in which 
Linnf|i|p^|t* a.variety of the common ash. It is in- the leaf is attached to the branch. Three species, or, 
ditehtMHNin the south of Italy and in Sicily; and the more properly, three varieties of this tree have been 
following account of it, as well as of the processes by observed. The first has the leaves long and straight, 
which the manna is obtained, is taken chiefly from the like those of the peach; in the second, the leaves 
' Voyage Fittoresque des Isles de Sidle, de Malte, et de strongly resemble those of the rose-tyee; and the third 
Lipari. Par Jean Houel, Peintre du Hoi, en 1776.* seems intermediate between these two vweties. 

The tree rarely attains aigreater height than twenty- It is when the season is at the warmest that the tree 
five ihet, and there is nothing particularly striking in most abounds in sap. Therefore, about the 15th of 
its appearance: it might, on the first view, be taken August the people begin to make their incisions in the 
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Dark. They commence at the foot| making an incision 
each day, over the preceding, and at the distance of two 
inches firom it, until they reach the lower branches. 
The incisions are little more timn twip inches iti hori* 
aontal length, and«are about half an inch in depth. 
When the season is favourable, they continue to make 
their incisions so far as the great branches; but though 
they make no niore than one daily, they have, towardk 
the end of September, already made forty-ftve, whicl|^ 
at two inches distaifce between them, gives an elevation' 
of ninety inches; and as there are few trunks which are 
more than seven and a half feet high, they rarely go to 
a greater distance. 

When the knife has with some difficulty made an 
incision in the tree, the manna begins imin^iately to 
flow. It aU^rsi is no more thkn a Itfnpid water; but it 
gradually congeals as it flows, and » soon hardened to 
a consistence. The roiny season, which names on at 
the end of September, interrupts this work. The heat 
is then not sufficient to dry the juice, and the rain 
soon detains it at the foot of the tree, 4o that it is 
necessary that the operations should conclude with the 
warm weather of September. 

Having given this general statement, we may pro¬ 
ceed to (Ascribe more Mcticularly the process which is 
followed in collecting tlMlmanna. When an incision is 
made in the manna>tree, a leaf of the same is inserted, 
by the extremity, in a slight horizontal cut below the 
incision. ^The juice which exudes from the tree flows 
upon this lenf which, like a pent-house^conducts it to a 
vessel placed below. This vessel is very simple, being 
merely a leaf of the Indian flg-tree, which, in drying, 
takes the form of a basket, or rather a shell. It is 
from ten to twelve inches long, and seven or eight in 
breadth, and forms a sort, of vase, sufficiently cdjpatious 
fur the use to which it is applied. Placed at the foot of 
the tree, it receives the juice, wliich does not harden 
until it has remained there some time. The manna 
thus received and congealed is much more esteemed 
than that which escapes down the bark of the tree, 
which h less pure and less fit for use. This latter 
comes in great quantity when the ^ operation of nature 
is in ittf fiul ibree. It takes the ffitm of icicles or of 
knotty reeds attached to the tree, full of inequalities 
and large in proportion to the abundance of the juice. 
Being sweeter than the purer sort, it is much more 
in requisition, and is especially preferred by the 
Englism The two sorts, however, are most usually 
mixed. . ^ 

M. Houet' states, that he often tasted the manna ^ 
it flowed from the incisions, 
like that of some unripe fruits. This bittern^sss is owing 
to the watery matter, the evaporation of which concen¬ 
trates the sugary parts and leaves them more sensible 
to the taste. The manna is then sweeter and more 
agreeable, but is at all times slightly nauseous.' 

Men and women are indifferently employed in col 
lecting the manna. The same knife which makes the 
incision serves also to gather the manna,—such as that 
wliicfa lies 6u the ^ovmd near the female, and those 
which the man and Ms wife in our wood-cut hold in 
their right hands; while in their left they have the boxes 
into which the manna scraped from the tree is received 
The tree, near which the woman kneels, is exhibited as 

sweet bleeding in the bitter wound ” near the base, 
The oolleeted manna is deposited in baskets and carried 
away to the magazine where they dispose of it, and 
whence it is sent away in great quantities to foreign 
countries. 

If . the season ii( not favourable—if the heat is not 
steady and without rain—the people complain greatly 
and if there appears the least disorder in the atmosphere, 
the saints and the madonnas are assailed with cries and 
tears from all parts, prayers are addressed to them, and 


wax tapers are offered at their shrines, for the grant or 
continuance of fair weather. • 

The manna formed a prindpal source of emolument 
to the pe^B of Sicily in which it was cultivated in the 
time of M.. Houel; and the inhabitants w^ere distin¬ 
guished from those of other parts of that country by 
their comfortable and pleasing appearance. The medi¬ 
cal properties of manna are those of a gentle purgative, 
particularly adapted to the use of children, and it was 
accordingly much Employed formerly in medical prac¬ 
tice. But it hos now ^ne nearly into disuse, as we 
are in possession of so many substances that are more 
efficacious. This circumstance hiw probably had con¬ 
siderable effect on the prosperity of t^e places which 
were formerly enriched by the culture of the manna- 
tree. The drug was some time since subjected to che¬ 
mical analysis by M. Bouillon la Orange, who found it 
to consist of two distinct substances, one nearly metpi- 
bling sugaf, and the other probably analogous to gum 
or mucilage, as, when treated with nitric add, it was 
found to yield the mucous acid. 

We may be at liberty to doubt the following pretty 
story concerning manna, even though we find it in 
Jeremy Taylor. ^ When the kings of Naples enclosed 
the gardens of QSnotria, where the best manna of Cala¬ 
bria descends, that no man might gather it without 
paying tribute, the manna ceased till the tribute was 
taken off, and then it came again; and so, when after 
the third trial tlic princes found they could not make 
their gain of that which God made to be common, they 
left it as free as God gave it.” 


THE WILD DOG OF THE WESTERN GHAUTS 
• OF INDIA. 

Wb are indebted to that very valuable institution the 
Asiatic Society for the account we now present to our 
readers of the dog in its natural wild state. Tliat af¬ 
fectionate animal has been so long, so cWnstantly, and, 
in almost every part of the world, the faithful companion 
of man, that we have almost lost all sight of him in bis 
free, savage condition. 

The very limited accounts of the wild dog and its 
varieties to be met with iid Shaw’s * Zoology,’ in Bhimen- 
bach’s * Manual,’ in Cuvier’s ' R%ne Animal,’ and other 
standard works of natural history, induced Lieuteniuit- 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, of the Bombay Army, to send a 
deseription, accompanied by a drawing, of the wild dog 
he had become acquainted with in the Western Ghauts, 
the Branch Asiatic Societv of Bombay, who, in their 
lichen had a bitter tasie^fttimi, remitted them to the cnief Society of London, in 

whose Transactions both the description. and a litho¬ 
graphic drawing of the dog were published. 

** In the afternoon of the 15th May, 1828,” says 
Colonel Sykes, when encamped at Bhima Shankar^ 
the source of the Bhitna River, in the Western Ghauts, 
some of the inhabitants of the village, who had been in 
my employ for some days hunting game, brought me a 
wild dpg. * * * They called it Cohun». The creature 
was dead, but yet warm; they stai^ that they hod 
followed a pack of them in the monling through the 
dense jungle, and ultimately coming unawares upon 
them had struck down the dog they brought by a blow 
with a slick on the head, the creature not having activity 
sufficient to effect its escape. We were ciiabi^ ,to ac¬ 
count for this inactivity on opening the stomach by 
finding that the dog hod completely gorged: itself 
with the remains of a deer, and the bones of the feet of 
some digitate animal were also*ia the stomach,” 

The length of this animal, from between the ears to 
the beginning of the tail, was twenty-six inches; its 
height about seventeen incites: the tail, which was 
bushy witji hairs, red at the base, but black at tJie tip, 
meosored eleven inthes. The body of the dog, from 
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the tip of ilie none to the base of the tail, was of an 
uniform bfight red colour, being a shade or two ligliter 
under the thro^, on the ches^ belly; and inside the 
fore-legs. Its fur consisted of silky and hairs; 

-^the hairs being veiy short, and without any msposition 
to curl. The most distinguishing characteristics of the 
animal were, 1st, the length and evtrrnio narrowness of 
the head, which, at its broadest part, measured only 
three inches and a half across : —;Mly, the length and 
f^lendcrneas of the body3dlyi tile size and strength 
of the legs, feet, and toes, as eomiJared with those 
of tame doga of about the same size, and with the body 
of the wild dog itself:—Stilly, the great length of the 
neck, which in^tusured eight inches, or nearly one-third 
of the whole length of the animal. The fore-feet had 
five Iocs, and ColtJiiel Sykes found an elevated, rounded, 
horny process behind the articulation of the wrist, as in 
thcjackall. The ears were large, erect, broad above, 
and somewhat rounded at the tips. The posterir)r 
margin of the ear hatl a lobe, or double edge, as in the 
domestic dog. The pupils of the eyes were red ; the iris 
w'os brown; the whole expression of the face w^as that 
of a coarse, ill-humoured pariah dog.*’ , . 

Ah all our reailers may not be so iUmiliar with pariah 
dogs usi the Colonel is, it may be well to mention that 
the uiiirnnls so called in India are ])oor, luiowuied dogs 
that wiimler about the towns and villages, and along 
(he banks of rivers, picking up a living in any way they 
can. Their condition is much the same as that of the 
dogs at Constantinople, described in No, 24 of ‘ The 
Venny Magazine.’ Though they belong to nobody, nnd 
never enter their houses, the Mohammedans in India, 
like tlieir bretlireii in Turkey, consider it a laudable act 
of charity to throw out food now and tlien for the‘^;e 
dogs. . As to their breed, they are mongrels; l)St 
JJishop Heber saw some; of them not unlike a largo 
English terrier, 4'he llishop was also forcibly struck at 
finding the same dog-like and amiable (Jualities in these 
neglected aiiiwials as in their more fortunate brethren 
in Europe^. • 

To return to Colonel Sykes’s wild dog: that geiith?- 
iiiaii goes on to say that, being anxious to preserve, his 
rare specimen, he took every possible care to jA’epare the 
skin j>roperly. He removed the skin from the body, 
leaving in the necessary bones of the head and limbs, 
tuul imbued the inner surface with arsenical paste. The 
skin was then filled with dry grass, and the s])ecimcn 
was put into a basket with some other skins. On 
taking up liib monsoon quarters at Poonah, the Colonel 
had the skin of the dog steeped in tepid water, and theu:, 
the usual process of stuffing with cotton and puttilijjf^ 
in wires was attempted. To the Coloiicrs utter surprise, 
the skin, in many 1 ‘l^ces, opposed as little resistance to 
presaure or stretdAug as v/etted brown paper would 
hav#dohe. Ife could not explain (he cause of this de- 
cotnposiliun; ami he ibund the skins of email deer that 
had been prepared in iho same manner, and in precisely 
the eame c ivcumstvuwi's, pcrfeetl) sound. TJie head 
and feet of the d.'g, ho.vc\cr, remained quite pL'rfcct. 

From his altcnlivc objervaiions, Colonel Sykes con¬ 
cluded ‘‘that the V.lid d.<'g cd* tuir ghruitvj cannot be 
iddfitihed with an) cloa; (.1 v/hidi a description is p*iven 
ip lljjf W'orks of iiutural hi tnry within my reach: It 
cKtiera from the D/tolr in hnviug n Imsliv tail; from the 
dr; Ctiyhn in its bushy tail and su- 
periUPfec; from the African Wild Dog (likened to 
H tal^fox-hoiijid) in its inferior size; and from the 
Dmgo of’New Holland in its itiierior height, general 
proportions, and colour: from the (7/f/hal it is readily 
difitinguished by its Huperior size, length of body, 
magnitude of lit.ibs, tmd by its colour. H naturalists, 
not admit of there bting several species of the wdd 

^ Normtixe of a Juiiriicy tlii'OHi;]i Iho Ujipor ft^roviiiccs. uf 
Yavlio;’ umufiijig, cxcellviit ii^ork. 


dog, we must class the Coliun as an hitherto undescribed 
variety.” 

The inhabitants of the Ghauts were well aware of 
the existence of large troops of these wild dogs in 
their jungles and fastnesses, and effitortained some very 
extravagant notions as to their courage, prowess, and 
address. Colonel Sykes, while confirming the fact that 
they pursue their prey in packs, aeema to dOubt the 
(isBcrtion of the natives that Die wild dogfs are so^bold 
as to hunt and attack the royal tiger. Bishop Heber 
had more faith; and in the following passage he not 
only makes the assertion very credible, but gives a 
spirited natural history sketch. He saw the specimen 
he describes in Kctnacon. 

“ One of the most curious animals I saw or heard of, 
was a wilu dog l^ongiifg to Mr. Adam.^Those ani¬ 
mals arc consideiwly larger and stronger than a fox, 
which, in tlfc circuni.stauces of form and fur, they much 
resemble, 'j'liey lumt, however, in packs, givatongue like 
other dogs, and possess a very fine scent. They make, 
of course, ttcinciidous havoc among the game in these 
Jiills; but that mischief they are said amply to repay by 
destroying wild beasts, and even tigers. This assertion 
was at first made, iit least in print, in Captain William¬ 
son’s ‘ Field-Sports of jndi^^but obtained vciy little 
cred it, None of my Kcmaooirtninids, however, doubted 
the fact, wliich they said was the universal belief of the 
peasants, and was corroborated by the fact^.of tigers 
having been found lately killed and lorn in pieces, 
which could be^awcrilied to no other enemy, Mr. Traill 
did not, indeed, suppose that they would actually chase 
a tiger by ])rererciice, but that if, in the pursuit of other 
game, they fall in with cither tiger nr lion, they have 
boili the power and tiu! will, from (heir numbers, swift- 
nes;^ courage, and lerocity, to rnsli on him and tear 
him to pieces, before be would jiave time to strike more 
than one or two blows with his tremendous paws. 
Each of the tiger’s blows would no doubt kill a dog, 
but in the meantime a hundred others would he at his 
tliro-at, back, and sides, and Ju; would sink under the 
multitude of his comparatively feeble enemies. Mr. 
Adam’s dog was exceedingly wild and fierce. He was 
brought tor me to see him, led by two men, who held 
him between (hem in a long chain, and he struggled 
desperately all the time to recover his liberty. He has 
bogim to endure, with someivhat more placability, the 
presence of the man who feeds him. ^ ^ If he 

were domesticated, 1 could conceive his being a tine 
valuable aiiimal. Of dogs he bears the strongest rescin- 
■bluncc to those of the FiSquimaux and Ktimt.schatka- 
^^ales, as represented in Bewick’s engravings This 
specimen is evidently a ditferent variety from that ot 
the colsii;. or wild dog of the Western Ohauts. 

Aceoixliug to Colonel Sykes, the coisim he described 
is not confined to Bhima Shankar and its neighbour¬ 
hood, l)at is found in the southern Mahrutta country, 
and especially in the jungles and hills about Kietur, 
wlioiT the natives cnll it by the same name of colsuu, 
and also tell wonderful stories of its cunning and bold¬ 
ness. In the southern Mahrutta states a friend of the 
Colonel's once came upon a troop of these colsuns, 
fVronpecl in various pofeitions under a tree; but they 
w t-ro so w'ury lliat they would not let him get a^hot at 
tliGiii. Wild dogs,” says the Colonel in conclusion, 

exist also in the neighbourhood of the hill-fort of 
Asscerghur,—some olficersof thcJ23rd Regiment of the 
Bombay Native Intantry* having seen a pack in full 
pnrjmit of a wild biitfulo. Tfiey are met with on the 
Ncilgherries; jukI a gentlermui, recently from those 
moiuUiiinH, to whom T show'ed my specimen, identified it 
with the wild dog of those elevated regions.” The 
Colonel adds in a note,—“ Since writing the above, I 
am enabled to state that Captain Oakes, of the Bombay 
♦ Vol. U., p. Y20, 221. 
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army^ had a colsun in his pojssesMon alive for a consi¬ 
derable time, and was never able to modily its haturul 
SHvageness in the slightest degree.” This want of 
success arose in all probability from wrong treatment, 
or a mistaken syi;teift of tainii^g. In auolher part of* 
the 5^st Indies, Bishop Uc?ber saw a hyama, a much 
more formidable animal, and one that has always been 
considered (though in this the Bish(»p thinks injustice 
has been doric to itl as altogether untaiiieable, which 
Adlowed his master aljout like a dog, ami iiwncd on all 
the persons with whom he was acciuuintcd in almost the 
same manner. 

In addition' to Colonel Sykes’s ci[>mnnmication, the 
Asiatic Society’s ‘ Transactions' show, on the authority 
of T. H. Baber, Esq., and Colonel H. .1. Boyler, that, 
besides in Ike parts of Indiiif alrei^ metitioned, the 
wild dog is murid along the westeripcoast, very imm'c- 
rously in the Balaghdt district, in the Hyderabad dis-1 
trict, in myst parts of the Deccan, along the vvhole | 
extent of tlie woody country in the districts of Ellur and | 
ilajamahendri, and in pails of Gaiijam on*the eastern j 
coast of Coromandel. Mr. Baber says there is no doubt 
thnt.these animals, which run invariably in large packs, 
kill both cheetahs and tigers,—that all animals, indeed, 
ore av^'aid of them,—th;4^ic himself was once followed 
ibr the distance ol'eighf'OT ten miles by a pack of them, 
which were prevented from snapping ii)i some terriers 
and sjf^anish dogs he had with him, only by repeated 
discharges of his pistols. Tins gentleman also inlbrins 
us, that in the formation of their cla\vs^^ere is ii differ¬ 
ence from that of the \volf or jackal, resembling in this 
respect the claws of the cat rather than those of the dog; 
and he thinks this will account for the circumstance (of 
which we were not before aware) of these wild dogs 
always attacking and tearing out the eyes of theft* ^ey. 

5 

The Good Old Times .—The want of pavo.tl streets, of 
lights, of sewers, and of water, in great cities, were merely 
inconveniences; but the want of every kind of comfort 
within their houses loaves us nothing to envy of the onjoy- 
inenls of our’forefathers in those good old times, which are 
the sad bui*den of many “ an idle song," and the constant 
tlieme of repining patriots. Wc may form u tolerably cor¬ 
rect notion of tlio <’omforts of the poor about the sixtecnlh 
century, from the luxuries registt^red in the household book 
of the great Earl of Norlhumbcrland. From this document 
it aupeavs that in one of the most noble and splendid esta¬ 
blishments in the kingdom, tbo retainers and sinwants had 
but ftparo and unwhulosomo diet; salt-bocf, nuiUon, ami 
fish, three-fourths of the year, with little or no vegetables 
“ so that/' asjiume says, “ there cannot bo anything moro^ 
erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of the roasii 
heef of old Enffland*' .... “ My lord and lady thoniij 

selves do not seem to fare very delicately: they^havo set on 1 
their table for breakfast, at seven o’dock in the morning, a j 
fjuart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt-fish, six red 1 
herrings, four white ones, and a dish of sprats.”—Q«<ar/er/y 
Review../ _ 

CAERNARVON CASTLE. 

Ik the near neighbourhood of the present town of 
Caernarvon was the tofrn which the Romans called 
Segontium, but which appears to have been a British 
settlement be&re their time, and to have been known 
by the name of Caer-Seint, or Seiont, of which Segon- 
tium is merely the Latin modificatinn. The estuary 
immediately to the north of Caernarvon still bears the 
name qf the Seiont, and Caer-Seioiit would mean the 
towMj or rather fortified station, on that estuary. The 
old historian Nennius calls the place Cacr-Custcnt| that 
is, the town of Constantine; and it is stated by Matthew 
of Westminster, that in 1283, while preparations were 
making tor the erection of the Castle of Caernarvon, n 
body was found herc^ whipdi was believed to be that of 
ConstantiuB) the father of that .emperor. The Em* 
peror Constautius Chlorus died at York, on the 3&th 


of J uly, 306; but we may take leave to doubt ttue 
story of hist remains having been discovered nearly a 
thoiisafid years after in North Wttlc.s, 

Caernarvon,—or, more properly, Cacr-yn-Arfon,--- 
means lliS^forlilled city in Arvon ; and Arvou mcaus 
the district opposite to Mona or Anglesey, from which 
island this part of Wales is separated by the mirrovv 
stniit of the Mciiai. The term i.s used by Gray in 
* The Bard 

'NP 

" On dreary Arvon's shore they lie.*’ 

Wc believe there arc no records that prove a town to 
have existed whore Caernarvon now stands before the 
conquest of Wales by Edward I., towards the close of 
tlie thirteenth cemtury,—although it is Aot improbablfe 
that the inhabitants of the ancient Segontium, which 
appears to have been then deserted and in ruins, may 
have before that dale tmiiblorred themselves to this n<*w 
station. But it may at any rate be assumed that the 
town or village, if tl)ere already was anything of the 
Irind, was extremely itisigiiificant. 

As has happened hi many other cases, the present 
town of Caernar\on has been principally called into 
existence by the erection of the fortress around which 
it stands. Caernarvon Castle was erected by Edward I., 
immediiitely aflcr the .snbjeelion of the principality. 
The building could scarcely have been begun i)efbre 
the year 12S.3, ami the common tradition i.s, that it was 
finished earl\ in tlie following year. Prom some ancient 
docnniciiis, however, it appears that the work neenpied a 
space of twelve years from its comnicnceinent to its ter¬ 
mination, —a much more probable account. The easlle 
is said to have been raised at the cost of the chieftains 
of the iieigblKnnhood, wliom it was intended to overawe 
ai^l keep ill subjeciiou; and, with the like tyrannical 
policy, the .stern conqueror made the peasaiitiybe dri\en 
I in herds to the s\u)t, and compelled to labour in rearing 
the pile which was to bo at once the nioniimeuL of the 
subjugation of their country, ami ou^of the chief 
.stroiigliohls of the foreign dominion uiioer which they 
had fallen. The name ol the architect, or inaster- 
Ina^>on, as the designation was in those times, is staled 
to have Henry Ellerlon, or de Elretoii. P^ven 

these names deserve to be preserved from oblivion,— 
both because to record them i.s an honour due to tho.se 
who have bcqueatlicd to the wor^il any grand pro¬ 
duce of their genius or skill,—and tor the sake of the 
[ history of art, upon wliieli even Ji name may sometimes 
[ help to throw light. If it jiliould be found, for iii- 
i staftce, that in any country the earliest architects had 
^iiemlly borne riot native but foreign names, that cir- 
^feim.stancc would afford a presumption that the style of 
architecture which they practised had been aa importa¬ 
tion from abroad, and might even indicate the par¬ 
ticular quarter from which the knowledge of the^ art 
had come. It might help, at least, in lago’s phnrs%— 

- — to thicken other prooh 

That do demoa.>itratti thinly.’’ 

What appears to have given rise to the improbable 
tradition of the building of Caernarvon Castle having 
been completed in one year is the fact, as to which, we 
believe, all the authorities are agreed, tliat EldwawiV. 
son, who afterwards became Edward IL, was born here 
on the 25th of April, 1284. It is told that Edward, hi 
(he persuasion that the opposition of bis new .mjl}ieef.s 
would probably be most easily and effectually ov^omc 
by humouring their national prejudice.?, caused ttiji bo - 
announced to an assembly of their principal men that 
he intended to give them a nntife or their own Country 
for llieir prince; on whicli, as he anticipated, tliey ex¬ 
pressed thcii; gratitmle in warm term.s, and declared 
their readiness to yield obedience ^to the sovereign sn 
appointed. Having received their assurances tinj* 
e&ct, Edward theii produced his newly-born son, anq 





declared him Pi^ce of Wales. It is to be observed 
that EdwAd had at this time an elder son, Alphonso, 
who, had he lived, would of course have inherited the 
crown of Eng^land; so that the arrangement , now made 
does not appear to have originally contemplated the 
union and incorporation of the two countries. Al¬ 
phonso, however, died a few years after, when the 
Prince of Wales became the heir apparent of the Eng¬ 
lish throne. Since this period the eldest son of the 
King of England has always borne the title of the 
Prince of Wales from his birth. 

A small apartment, measuring only about twelve feet 
by eight, is still shown at Caernarvon Castle as that in 
which Edwardrll. first saw the light. It is in what is 
called the Eagle Tower, and can only be entered by a 
door raised high above the ground, and the ascent to 
which is over a draw-bridge. There is a fire-place in 
the room, but it must have been in its best days a dark 
and comfortless chamber, and it is painful to suppose 
that the excellent Eleanor of Castile should at such a 
time have been limited to the accommodations of so 
miserable an abode. If it was deemed necessary, for 
reasons of state policy, that she should be conveyed to 
Wales when about to give birth to her child, her banish¬ 
ment to a strange, hostile, and half savage land, little 
needed to have had its severities aggravated by imprison- 
inent in such a dungeon. It ought to be added, how¬ 
ever, that, notwithstanding the tradition of the place, 
there is much reason to doubt if the apartment in 
question was really that inhabited on this occasion by 
Queen Eleanor. It is, perhaps, more probable that she 
oceupied the central room of the tower, which is large 
and commodious, and to which this may be regarded 
as merely a closet. 

The vast pile of Caernarvon Castle stands on lin 
elevated and rocky site in the northwest quarter of the 
town, overlooking the Menai Strait on the one hand, 
and with Snowdon and the other mountains of that 
range fronting^ it at no great distance on the other. It 


is nearly surrounded by the sea On three of its sides, and 
a moat has, in former times, been drawn round the 
fourth. The whole is surrounded by a wall, defended 
at intervals by round towers. The area inclosed within 
this fortification is in shape an irregular oblong, and is 
of great extent. It was formerly divided into two 
courts,—the outer and inner; but, althoujo^h the wall 
itself is still tolerably entire, the buildings in the interior 
are now in most places greatly decay^, and in «ome 
are mere heaps of ruins. There are two principal 
gates; the one facing the east, the other the west. Over 
the latter is the Eagle Tower, already mentioned, a 
lofly and massive structure, with three slender angular 
turrets issuing from its summit, which crown it with 
lightness and grace. This tower forms now by for the 
finest ornament o^Jhe ancient castle. It U|ke8.its name 
frbm a stone figuft of an eagle which ispla^ over 
the gate, and which tradition asserts to be of. Roman 
worl^anship. The imperial ensign is said to have 
been found among the ruins of Segnntium.* The view 
of the surrdunding country from the top of this tower is 
of great extent and beauty. 

Besides the Eagle Tower, and that over the eastern 
entrance, over the gateway, in which is a statue of 
Edward I., armed with a dM^r, there are numerous 
smaller towers, all angular^haped, but of various 
figures, some being five sides, others six-sided, and 
others having eight sides. The walls, which are pierced 
with narrow slits or loop-holes, are in general nearly 
eight feet thick j .but the thickness of those of the Eagle 
Tower is not l&s than nine feet and a half. The only 
staircase that is not in ruins is that in the Eagle Tower. 

Tile history of Caernarvon Castle has scarcely been 
marked by any memorable events. In 1294 it was 
surprised and taken by a band of Welsh insurgents, 
who put the English garrison to the sword* It also 
several times changed its ma^rs in the course of the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century; but it never lioa 
stood any lengthened siege. 
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[ApPRSNTICEB At TUSIR LOOHB.] 


About the middle of the last century an old play, called may not be unlnstructive to fUrnish our readers .with 
* Eastward Ho^^’ was revived at Drury Lane Theatre; an introductoiy account of that remarkable'and once 
it had'been previously published in Dodsley's * Collec- formidable hpdy,—the London apprentices, 
tion/ To this play it is said that Hogarth was in- To most readers the vivid and amusing description 
debted for the sug^stion of the contrast between the of the manners and habits ot the London apprentices 
courses of a faithfol and virtuous, and a careless and in early, times, given by the pen of the * Author of 
vicious apprentice, whiclthe has delineated in his series' Wuverleyin the * Fortunes of NigeP‘ must be well 
of prints cidled * Industry and Idleness.* This is by no known. ...The characters of Jin Vin and Frank Tiin- 
nieans improbable, although the. painters treatment stall may be'considered as no. less correct than animated 
of the subject is essentially difterent from that in the representations of the class to which they belonged, 
drama, f Eastward Hoe,’ which was the joint pro-. But it is not merely in works of fiction that we meet 
ductipn of.9eh Jdnson, George Chapman, and John with frequent notices of the apprentices of London. 
Marstdjfiy.^d .ppu^ Arst published in 1 GO5, is,founded The chronicles, and other records of former times offer 
upon aii eniiraiy. dilRrent state .of manners from those many particulars of the manners and conduct of a class 
which prevailed in the days of Hogarth—contrasting of society which has long ceased to exist as a separate 
as much as the stuffed hose, the long-waisted doublet, body. So entirely is this the cdiRe, that it may perhaps 
and the high-iicaked hat of the time of James I., con- be to many persons a matter of surprise that they 
trasted with the square-cut coat, the long-Aapped should ever bare had that consequence which at one 
waistcoat, the periwigs and the buckles, of the time time they certainly possessed. • This consequence was 
of George II. Before we proceed to our main object owing Ifp several circumstances. It is well known that 
of describing this series of the works of Hogarthi it the custom which still exists of learning handicraft 
VoL. III. 2 E 
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trades by meuim an apprcnluv.-iilp is of very old date. 
It has itide^d lieeo in in Loiuliiii lime t)«it of iiiiud, 
and appears to liavc on^iiiated as a part (d' the svKiom 
of iiicurporatiiif^ trades mli> companies calij'd “ y;ilds,’ 
which was cslaljli>hed here on the first rise ol‘trade and 
commerce, and of which we have still some remains 
in the various companies now e-\isting* in the city of 
London. 

These companies have lost in a ^reat measure their 
oriicioal character and intention ; but when the system 
was in full operation,—when e\ery trade had its 
separate ftdld—and wlicn, in order that any one mi^'ht 
exercise a trade, it was iieecssary that he should be free 
of the |;t‘ild, ihis»free<lom being obluiiied only by serving 
all iipprenticeKhip to a member of the company,—not 
only wuA the number of apiirenlicen very considemble, 
bbt they were a distinct class, and formed an important 
part of the commercial system. 'They are called in an 
old tract, “ a degree or order of good regular subjeots, 
out of whose, as it were, noviceships or colleges citizens 
ate Mtipplied.'’ They wore the dc|ieiidants upon bodies 
of considerable importance, and thus derived a con¬ 
sequence from the wealth and influence of those with 
whom they were coiiiu'cted. Another cause to which 
their oonscH|iienre may be nserihed is the circumstance 
that tht'y seem to have been of rather a superior class. 
It appears indeed that, in early times, the handicraft 
trades received a dcgi'eeof corisidcrulion which they do 
not enjoy at present. It was not permitted to every 
one to exercise such an occupation. There is an act of 
fmrliament passed in the reign of Henry IV., which 
contains the very curious provision, that no one should 
put his son or daughter iippreutice to a handicrafi trade, 
“except he have land or rent to the value of 20.9., by 
the year,’* which in those days would be a couhidorab'ie 
sum. We are also iiilormed by the historians of J^ori- 
don, that the regulations of the city were, that no one 
should be admitted to l)e bound apprentice, except such 
as were “ geifSiemen born.” This Is prolnibly to be 
generally understood, free-liorn, or not in a state of 
villena^; although the younger sons of gentlemen were 
ordinarily to be found, in the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, in the commercial establishments ofri^h citizens, 
learning their craft, and serving at their counters. In 
‘Eastward lloe,* the idle apprentice .says to hismajpter, 
“Sir, iny mother’s a gentlewoman, and my father a justice 
of peace and of quorum.” That the city’s regulations 
were not without their effect, appears both from Stow 
and other \vi iters, the former of whom, indeed, attributes 
to this very circumstance, some of the habits of the ap¬ 
prentices, “ Because the apprentices of I.<ondon were 
f)ftcn children of gentlemen and persons of good quality, 
they did affect to gy in costly apparel, and wear w'oa- 
pons, and frequent schools of dancing, fencing, and 
music.” But what more than anything else gave im¬ 
portance to the apprentices was the remarkable degree 
of union which subsisted among them, probably origi¬ 
nating in the peculiar dress which was assigned to them, 
and the particular regulations which they were subject 
to, and which were carried to such an extent as, in the 
imperfect state of police then existing, must have made 
them even a dangerous body. In the preface to a 
curious poem entitled ‘The Honour of London An- 
prenticea,’ published in 1617, the author thus quaintly 
describes what he calls the “ unanimous correspondency 
that is among that innumerable company.” ” There 
is,” he say.s, ** a kind of supernatural .sympathy, a general 
union, which knits thtijr hearts in a bond of fraternal 
afiection, under the common notion of London pren¬ 
tices, in so much that as 1 have taken notice many a 
time and often, if any either real or suppefeed wrong or 
vtolence be offered to any one, the rest (though not 
Otherwise) knowing him to be a prentice^ do itnme- 
lately, and commonly without' examination of the 


quarrel, engage themselvts in the rescue^ affrighting 
the adversary with this terrible seutetioe, ^ Knock him 
down, he wrongs a prentice.’ ” The Watchword of ‘ Pren¬ 
tices and clubs ’ appears to have been always promptly 
responded to; and it may be supposed that such a body 
thus ready to assist one aiiotherf and confident in their 
numbers, would be extremely formidable in any civic 
tumult, more particularly as they had in London the 
advantage of the Liberties of the Tower and other places 
for rendezvous and retreat, into which the city forces 
were not allowed to pursue them. There are, in the 
memoirs and chronicles of the times, from the reign of 
Henry VI. to the revolution of 16Hd, frequent accounts 
of the disturbances and insurrections in which the ap¬ 
prentices tpok a principal part But even prior to this 
time the apprentices or Sondott appear to hOYO dialin- 
giiished themselves in a nobler field than a city ineur- 
rection. The author of the poem aboYo mentioned 
celebrates the prowess of some of them in the holy 
wars, and the field of Crecy» 

At a iatcr'^period we have^ in the tracts of the time, 
many curious particulars as to the manners and habits 
of the apprentices. In a tract published in 162&, and 
entitled ‘The City's Advocate in this cose of honour 
and arms, whether apprenticeship extinguisheth gentry,’ 
the author gives the fbliowdng account of an appren¬ 
tice s ordinary services ;—He goes bare-headed, stand.s 
bare-headed, waits bare-headed before hie master and 
mistress ; and while as yet he is the youngelt appren¬ 
tice, he doth pcr,h..ps, for discipline sake, make oM lea¬ 
ther over night shine with blacking for the morning; 
hrusheth a garment, runs of errands, keeps silence till 
he have leave to speak, follows his master, or ushereth 
his mistress, and sometimes my young mistresses their 
daughters, (among whom some one or other of them 
doth not rarely prove the app^ntice’s wife,) walks not 
far out but with permission, and now and then, as of¬ 
fences happen, he may chance to be terribly chidden or 
menaced, or whal sometime must be worthily corrected,” 
The same author gives the following account of the 
peculiar dress of the apprentices:—“The fiat round 
cap, hair close cut, narrow falling band, coarse side- 
coat, close hose, cloth stockings, and the rest of that 
severe habit, was in antiquity not more for thrift and 
usefulness than for distinction and grace, and were ori¬ 
ginally arguments or tokens of vocation or calling.” 
Of this dress, Stow, in his Survey of London, gives some 
fittther particulars. “ In the lime of Queen Mary, and 
bcginriin{e of Queen Elizabeth, as well as many years 
before, all apprentices wore blue cloaks in tiie summer, 
and blue gowns in the winter; their breeches and stock¬ 
ings were usually of white broad cloth, namely, round 
slops, and their stockings sewed up cIq^c .thereto, as if 
they were all hut one piece. They also wore flat caps, 
both then and many years after, whom the pages of 
the court in derision called flat-caps.” He also states, 
that “ when apprentices and journeymen attended upon 
their masters and mistresses at night, they went before 
them carrying a lantern and a candle in their hands, 
and a great long club on their*necks; and many well- 
grown sturdy apprentices used to wear long daggers in 
the day time on their backs or sides.” Of the import¬ 
ance attached to the dress of the apprentices, a remark¬ 
able proof is given in a proclamation issued on the filst 
May, 1582, by the Lord Mayor, by direction of the 
Common Council, which contains a vatlety of Cfurious 
enactments on the subject. But it should seem 
the • City’s Advocate,’ from which an extract has already 
been given, that it .was not found easy to carry into 
effect the.se regulations, and in particular that the cap 
which had drawn down on the apprenUc^ from the 
gay pages of the court the opprobrious appellation of 
“ flat-caps,” had fallen into disuse. 

Many of the ihost formidable IttsurretUoni In which 
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the apprentices were engfaged, ^were dliiected against 
foreign artificers and tradesmen; and it is not impro¬ 
bable that in these cases they may have had, if not the 
direct encouragement, at least the secret connivance of 
their masters. One of the earliest of these we have an 
account of in ‘The Cronyclc of England,* published in 
1515. It occurred in 1454, in the reign of Henry V7., 
the liOmbarda settled in Loudon being the objects of 
attack. Another vgry serious riot, which took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII., on the Ist May, 1517, ami 
from which that day was named Evil May-day, is said, 
in the picturesque description given in Halfs Clmniicle, 
to have ^en commenced by the apprentices. Many 
similar disturbances are recorded by Slow to have taken 
place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, partied arly “in 
the beginning of September, 1586, when tlicy made a 
formidable insurrection amounting to little less than 
treason against the French and Dutch.** Indeed, there 
are mure ifistances than one in the state-trials, in which 
apprentices have been tried and executed fcfr high trea¬ 
son. In the times of the civil war, the apprentices bore 
an active part, and in the restoration of ('harles Jl. 
they seem to have taken a lead. Of the importance 
attached by themselves to their own iiiflueucc, thci*e is 
a curious proof in a letter written about the time of the 
Restoration, by the apprentices of Bristol to their bre¬ 
thren in London; and this letter is also remarkable, as 
showing tlltt^ the same system which had been esta¬ 
blished in Lundon, had extended other parts of 
the country. There is still preservecNiii the British 
Museum, a manuscript siiinm4)iis for the ai)prentices of 
London to meet in Covent Garden, for the p\irposc of 
promoting one of the petitions which they Itad pre¬ 
sented to parliament. Many petitions were indteft^pre- 
sented by them to parliament during the civil war, and 
Covent Garden appears*to have been the usual place of 
assembling for such purpose. The following extracts j 
from Pepys’s Diary serve to show that, dining the reign 
of Charles II., the apprentices continued to be a tur¬ 
bulent body, and they are proofs both of the close 
union subsisting among them, and of the idea which 
was generally entertained of their power. On the 2(ith 
March, l(i64, he writes :—“ Upon occasion of some 
’prentices being put in tiie pillory tor beating of their 
masters, or such like thing, in Cheapside, a company of 
’prentices came and rescued them, and ))nlled down the 
pillory, and they being set up again, did the like again.” 
And on the 24th March, 1608, he says Thence 
back to Whitehall, where great talk of the tumult at 
the other end of the town, about Moorfields, among the 
’prentices taking the liberty of these holidays to put 
down disorderly houses. And Lcinl ! to see the appre¬ 
hensions which this did give to all people at eoiiit, that 
presently order was given tor all tlie soldiers, horse and 
foot, to be in arms; and forthwith alarms were beat, 
by drum and trumpet, through Westminster, and all to 
their colours, and to horse, as if the French were coming 
into the town.” 

The last time that Aie apprentices are recorded to 
have acted together as a body was in the Revolution of 
168K, in which we learn from Burnet that they took 
some part. After this time their union appears to have 
been dissolved, but to what this was owing does not 
seem certain. Probably a better organized system of 
police, and nftasures taken to prevent such flagrant 
violations of the peace of thtf city, may have been among 
the most effective causes; to which may be added the 
silent operation of that gradual change of manners 
which bjr degrees.softened down the distinctions, and 
merged in one general mass the different classes, of 
society. 

Half a century after the apprentices of London had 
ceased to act as a body, Hogarth' produced his * In¬ 
dustry and Idleness/ He looked round upon the 


state of society then existing, and drew his pictures of 
life from the realities which met his observaTion. Had 
his object been to give an historical reprosontatioii of 
the different courses of Prudence and Carelessness, he 
might have embodied a portion of the plot of tiie old 
drama of ^ Eastward Hoe* withoiH any material de¬ 
parture from its characters and incidents. He would 
have laid his scenes, as the scenes in that drama are 
laid, in the house* of a respectable, goldsmith of the 
times of Ben Jonson and Sluikspeare. lie would 
have exhibited the sober citizen calmly remonstrating 
with the giddy youth who had discarded hi.s “ flat 
cap,” and was decorated, as the old stage diroctioiis 
have it, with his “ hat, piitiips, .short-sword, and 
dagger.” He would have made us imagine tlie old 
goldsmith (by name Touchstone) exclairiiiiig, as in the 
play,—“ Did 1 gain my wealth by ordinaries? no: by 
exchanging of gold? no: by keeping of gallants* 
company? no: 1 hired me a little shop,—fought low, 
—took sriudl gain,—kejit no dcbt-btiok,—garnished my 
shop, for want of plate, witli good, wliolesome, thrifty 
sentenccN, as, ‘ Touchstone, keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee;—light gains make heavy purses; 
—’tis good to be merry and wise.’ ” 'rhese old rules of 
prudence can never worn* out ; they are maxims from 
which the soundest philosophy might take its text. 
Hogarth would have painted the careful hut generous 
merchant looking with a clouded though not forbid¬ 
ding brow upon his thoughtless iippreutiic, as he says, 
--“As for you, think of hu‘'ks, for thy course is 
running directly to the prtidigaVs liog-tvough. ” But 
it wvis the business of Hogarth to paint life as he 
found it. The da^s were past when a London ap- 
[■reiitiee would despise his master, as in the old play, 
because “ his father was a maltman and ids mother sold 
gingerbread or would think it a fine lldng* to say “ I 
am a gentleman and may swear by my peiligree.” Ap¬ 
prentices to handicrai'i vvcih?, in llogaiU^s time, as they 
are now, chiefly taken frpm the raiiRs of Iho.se who 
labour with their hands ; and if they came to he placed 
above that uecesNity, the elevation was, in most casen. 
the result of their own imlustry and good emidoct 
The moral painicr has evliihiied to us, in Ids first pluti^ 
the fellow apprentices in a weavers vvoiKs/iop. The 
one, whose open, imxlest, and mteli.'genl countcnunce at 
once wins our regaid, is carelully inleiit upon the duty 
of Ids occupaiion ; the other, whose vulgar and uiiintel- 
lectual face is indicative of the habitual grossne^^s of 
his character, is iiist asleep. The porter-pot on the 
loom and the tobacco-jiipe by its side sliow that Ida 
drowsiness proceeds fiom indulgence rather than from 
fatigue. He is eipially indiHeriMit to t he noise of the eat 
who is pla\mg with hisshiuile, and to the angry step 
of his master, who is entering the door with a cane 
uplifted for his i hastisement. 'I he accessories of the 
.scene are few and simple, but they assi-t the devel<»p- 
nient of its characters. The iiuhistlions apprentice has 
fixed upon the wall some papers w'hich may incite him 
to persevere in his courseof diligence, such us the life«>f 
Whittington: the idler has stuck up a profane ballad of 
that day, called ‘ Moll Flanders.’ The ‘ Prentice s 
Guide ’ of the one is carefully preserved ; that of the 
other is torn and dirty. The artist, in tliis first plate 
of his series, has made the difference of the two charac¬ 
ters that he intends to contrast in their conduct and 
their fortunes perfectly intelligible. He has stiikiiigly 
availed himself of the general iiiclinution to associate 
certain qualities of the mind vfith certain forms of coun¬ 
tenance and modes of expression. Hogarth was ii great 
physiognomist,—so much so that Lavaler, vrho endea¬ 
voured to reduce jihysiognomy to a science, has chos-eti 
the face pf the idle apprentice, in the fifth print of this 
series (which we ffhall give in 4iur next Nnmher)^ fO 
illustrate a part of hi.s eysteni, in showing how profli- 
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gacy leaveft its indelible ^traces on the features of its 
unhappy vibtlms,~how,inon erase Nature’s works " 
by habits of low indulgence. 

The idle apprentice of the old play presumes upon 
hia gentility, and fhiiiks it gives him a title to despise 
industtry, to dress in a manner unbefitting his station, 
to swagger in taverns and gaming-houses, to spend the 
night in drunken excitements. The idle apprentice of 
Hogarth exliihils the characteristii} vices of a lower 
rank of society. He sinks ut once into the degradation 
which the prolligate with higher aims doubtless sinks 
to At lost, but which he does not at first contemplate 
ns the natural direction of his career. All sensual 
gratifications are gross and revolting; but the cor¬ 
ruption is Bometimes veiled over by the thin disguises 
which seem to the inexperienced as something akin 
to spirit and generosity. Such exhibitions of vice are 
like the dead apples of the East—bloom and fresh¬ 
ness without, but unsatisfying ashes within. The pro¬ 
digal coxcomb of ^ Eastward Hoe,’ says to his fellow 
apprentice—“ do nothing; be like a gentleman, be 
idle ; the curse of man is labour.” The grovelling sot 
of Hogarth says pretty much the same in his heart:— | 
“ do nothing; be a happy vagabond, be idle; the curse 
of man is labour.” They are each wrecked upon the 
same quicksand of false opinions. The most pampered 
favourite of fortune, who dedicates himself to habitual 
self-indulgence, and believes that labour is a curse and 
a shame, ends, like Hogarth's own rake, in misery 
and disgrace: the youth who having to live by the 
work of his hands, despises the means of maintenance 
and advancement which society offers him, soon turns 
t4) prey upon the fruits of tliC Industry of others, and 
luns along the broad path to destruction with ver}r 
rapid strides. Calamity may come in time to arrest 
fhe steps both of the luxurious prodigal and the grovel¬ 
ing vagabond ; but if tlic warning comes in vain, the 
cup of misery is soon filled for both. 

The two prinfiF on the opj>osite page tell their own 
story; and they need little comment. In this scries of 
prints, the artist has avoided the refined and ingenious 
ciaboratioiis of his main design, which distinguish most 
of his other great performances. Tins he did upon sys¬ 
tem. He himself says, “ as the prints were intended 
more for use than ornament, they were done in a way 
that might bring them within the purchase of those 
whom they might most concern. Yet, notwithstanding 
the inaccuracy of the engraving, what was thought con¬ 
clusive and necessary for the purpose for which they 
were intended, such as action and expression, &c., are 
as carefully attended to as the most delicate strokes of 
the graver would have given; sometimes more: for often 
expression, the first quality in pictures, suffers in this 
point, for fear the Wiuty of tlje stroke shoqld be 
spoiled; while the rude and hasty touch, while the 
■ ^ not to ht equalled by high 

finishing.”^ But althotigh tliese prints arc much sim¬ 
pler in their conception than those of the Murriage-k- 
la-Mpde, the Rake’s Progress, the Election, and others, 
the peculiar genius of Hogarth sufficiently exhibits 
itself in them. In the second plate the modest and 
uigeikUOiis apprentice performing the office of devotion, 
and jotnii^ in the services of the church with a young 
woman, countenance is equally prepossessing (in¬ 
tended, for Ms masters daughter), at once claims the 
mttentidii otid^ayinpathy of dl who look on the picture. 
This is the main qoject of the painter. We see in the 
calm and contented face of the apprentice, the assu¬ 
rance of a happy lif^ whatever be his fortune. The 
wealth and the honmrs which he ultimately niches 
am^t nebeisary to xhidce him respected. He does his 
duty in the station iii whicn he is now placed; and the 

r od wishes of good men already wait on hjih. This 
the moral of the painter; but he surrounds his prin- 


cipid characters, as Shf^kspeare always dpas* witjh the ac- 
ddental realities of life. The man asleep id ssme pew 
with the apprentice,—the corpulent woman, Ihll of her 
own self-importance—the shrivelled pew-opener, hum¬ 
bly intent upon her devotional dutieS’M;hese chameters 
show the accuracy of Hogarth’s observation, and the^ 
assist rather than injure the main effect of the design. 

Turn we to the revolting contrast,—the idle ap¬ 
prentice gambling upon a tomb. The images of death 
are about him—those images which teach man the 
worthlessness even of the higher aspirations of mere 
worldly wisdom—of the love of power or of ricim— 
the worthlessness of everything but truth and viitue. 
Yet he is surrendered to the basest of excitements with 
the basest of companions^ I^ook at that horrid face of 
vacancy and cunning—the blackguard with the patch 
over his eyc.^ We shall sec him again in the scries— 
the associate in crime, and the betrayer of the unhappy 
apprentice. Wickedness is in companionship with 
filth and rags—not the result of poverty alone, but 
of depravity. The self-respect of the wretched appren¬ 
tice is utterly destroyed. He is insensible to shame. 
He is far beyond the beadle’s stripes. His heart is 
uttcriy hardened. 

The courses of evil into which the idle apprentice is 
precipitated are BO gross and revolting, that it is possible 
many a young man may exclaim,—“ What is all this to 
me ? I shall never fall so low.” That be true; 
but the only sure jwventive of such a fearful degrada¬ 
tion is to resist ^ginniiigs of evil. Careful parents, 
diligent instructors, kind but prudent masters, may and 
do .save the inexperienced from the temptations which 
surround them ; but all these restraints are sometimeH 
leaped over. This truth is quaintly but beautifully 
expressed by one of our old poets, George Herbert:— 

Lord, with what care hast thou bo^irt us round ! 

Parents first season us ; then scboolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us binind 
Tu rules of reason, holy messengers. 

Pulpits and Sundaysi sorrow dogging sin, 

Aillictious'surten, anguibli of all siscs, 

Fine nets and stratogenis to catch us in, 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises; 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

Yet all these fences and their whole array,' . 

On^cunning sosoh^sin blows quite away."*' 

* . • 

The “ bosom-sin” which besets most youii|r men is 
a natu^ impatience of restraint. To the apprentice, 
and especially to the poor apprentice, this feeling is 
much too often present. The constant round of lateur, 
and the few relaxations of his lot, otlen appear little 
^tler than slavery. The good of all this carefolness 
and restraint is distant; the youth’s desire for ‘freedom 
is nigh at hand. We shall in this {dace huitM n^]^aper, 
vrhich 'has been transmuted to us by in. iattfUgent 
young man, who has raised hiptedf by his talents and 
good cbnduet from a very humble lot in life, and who 
well describes his own feelings '* befi^ his seven Itmg 
years were out 

Six years ago died my fHend Aichard firoWne, iUld 
having been led to review my early mtercOutw yiith 
him; I imagiined there was one pasrags ft whieh 
would not be unintereatiiMT to a conridei^e id«» of 
the readers of the * Penny Magasdne’~TtiiMfa ^Wfio mre 
apprentices. 

“ When 1 first knew Richard Btowne, we froth 
parish apprentices to diiferebt shoetnkkerav bat 
was this difference between os^-4bbt be ista nea^ out 
of his time, while I had only served jwst long etiotigh 
to be master of rnyfousiness. We were both quiet and 
studious young men for our situation in life. I was 
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almost exclunively a leader of all kinds of books that I 
could g;ct» k$T had time to read; but Richard %as also 
a member of the local Mechanics’ Institutet the 
lectures at which ho attended with as much replarity 
as he coiildi. On the evenings of ** Saint Monday” we 
were allowed to leave our work earlier than on other 
days, and rej^ularly availed ourselves of thh opportunity 
/o meet by appointment, and, when the weather ad^^ 
niitted, took a walk into the fields,^or alon(r the aea* 
shore, discussing the information we had obtained fVom 
books or lectures since the last meeting. I have since 
mingled, and do now mingle, with persons Air more 
competent than poor Richard to give iiifbrmation; but 
1 have never been able to realize the same degree of 
pleasure which my intercourse with him alForded, at the 
time when he was the only person I knety who could 
iinderstand and sympathize in my tastes and habits of 
mind, and who could afford me Information on subjects 
beyond tite details of daily provision and dally business. 
1 fee/ it impossible to express the sense I eulertaiii of 
llie value of such an actpiaintanee to any man, and 
]varticuiar1y a very young man. He is gone. 

Among the ciixmmstauces in my own situation 
which the most annoyed me, was the want of personal 
freedom. At half-past six in the morning 1 was 
generally found at my work, and seldom left it earlier 
tliuii nine in the evening, and, on Saturdays, was 
odeii kept until midnight, 1 knew that the non^ppear- 
ance of the sun at the ascertained hour of its rising 
would scarcely occasion more remark and sensation in 
tlie world than my own absence tVom labour in the 
appointed hours would produce in my immediate circle. 
This displeased me. It displeased me when I looked 
forward, through a series or years that seemed inteiv 
minable, and embracing the sunniest period of ex- 
isleiico, to perceive that it must all be spent in the 
same monotonous routine of occupation, and that, in 
etrect, 1 had no more control over my own movements 
or time than the horse whic|^ in the morning is takei\ 
from tlie stable to drug a cart, and in the evening is 
brought back again. I therefore looked forward, with 
the strongest anticipations of perfect and undisturbed 
en joyment, to the period when niy apprenticeship would 
expire—when I should be my own master, should act 
without immediate control, and might go Where 1 

plcuL^ed. 

‘‘ Richard smiled; for I had been expressing myself 
much ill this manner to him during one oT those 
evening walks of which I have spoken. 1 never knew 
a man wliose smiles conveyed so much meaning as 
those of Uicluird Browne. I at once understood him, 
on the pivstMU oocusion|.to dissent fVom me, and said, 
somewhat warmly, ‘ IjPWotider very much, Richard, 
that you do not ieel oUr case to be a hard one V My 
friend replied, ‘ I do really think that the condition of 
an apprentice in this country is, in many respects, a 
Miry hanl one; and chiefly on account of liis being 
“ bound” for a time so much longer than la necessary 
to learn the business he has in view. This is par¬ 
ticularly hard upon us parish apprentices, who are 
often bound before fourteen years of age, and have, 
tlierefore, more than seven yean to serve. I have 
been (old that there is no country in which the time of 
appreiiticeahm is so long as with us. In Scotland it 
differs in different corporations, but is usually three 
years, even in very nice trades. In Prance It also d}f^ 
fers in the various corporations and trades: in Paris it 
is usually five years; but In many trades a man is not 
quaUfied to be a muster until he has served five jears 

more as a journeyman. Nevertheless-’ • 

* Ah, mverihelm New, I dare say, after your 
usual manner, you will be for making out that«there is 
something g^/od in this long term t>r apprenticeship 
aiQioiig ourseivesr 


Well, John, do not despise my talent of finding 
the mixture of good in the evil things of the world 
Depend upon it, that there are no evil things so entirely 
evil, nor perhaps giKid things so />>ntirely good, as we 
are generally apt to imagine. The good 1 find in the 
long term of apprenticeship is, that the master is so 
well recompensed by it for teaching a trade, that he 
takes a much smaller premium than he would otherwise 
require; and in consequence of this, very respectable 
trades are much more open to poor boys than they 
would be if the time for which they are bound were 
shorter, I heard Mr. Jackson say a few evenings ago, 
that in most purls of tiie Continent common trades 
were occupied by men whose coiuiexioris would iii (his 
country be^cousidered kikjIi as to entitle them to take 
higher ground for their walk in life. He did not give 
any reaiU)n fpr this; but I dai'e say it is owing to the 
large premiums which are demanded on account of the 
short apprenticeships,’ 

• This seems clear enough, and I wonder it never 
struck me before. But still it has not much to do with 
my particular complaint, that 1 have, for many years to 
come, to drive the awl and hummer leather without 
relamiou or pause; like a machine, always at work, 
always fixed in the saine place, and without the power 
pf calling this right hand my own.’ 

‘ Well, John, I very well underatand yon. At your 
age I felt much the same as you do nov; v**^<l (lioiigh 
I did laugh when 'began to tell me of your feelings 
and expectationS'\if freedom and eiijoymeiit when your 
indentures expire, believe me, I did not laugh at you, 
but what 1 i*ecollected of myself. X am now nearly out 
of my time, and when I look back I find that my seven 
years ^hme passed more quickly and have not Wn so 
tiresome as 1 expected. It may seem dull in calculation 
to sit so continually in the sanie ])luc*c, doing nearly 
always the same things. But, in fact, most trades con¬ 
tain such various work as to aflord the changes neces¬ 
sary to prevent weariness. Now, in ours, dull though 
it seems, there is hammering, and sewing, and paring*, 
and polishing, and then, at la.st, the pleasure one feels 
in the completed work. All this, and many other little 
things, relieve the attention \ery much; and 1 can say 
that, though us much a parish ’prentice as yourself, A 
have had no great cause to consider myself unhappy.’ 

** ^ Perhaps not; but how much ha)q)ier you will be 
when your time is out, and you may go where you 
please, und^o wharvou please!’ 

am sure it will be more comrorluble ill many re¬ 
spects; esiiecially as one feels directly mid fully paid ibr 
wdiat he earns. But, otherwise, I expect no such 
mighty things from the change, us you do. Go where 
I please, and do what i please, indeed! What does 
that mean, but that I may, if 1 please, become a vuga 
bond and fool; which, while 1 am an apprentice, iny 
master will not allow? But if I please to lie a respect 
able man, honestly diHcharging my duties to those 
around me» and to tlu>se who n^ay depend upon me, 
where I muat please, to go is my workshop, ami whut I 
must please to do is my work. This, it is true, is a life 
of toil which 1 see before me; but it is honourable toil; 
and I doubt not that I shall find it sweetened by many 
drcumstances of, 

** Benevolence, and |)eacei and mutual gid|** 
gathering around me, it cultivated.’ 

** ^ It seems, John, that I have been led to take a wider 
view of this matter than yoq,do. • 1 feel that I urn a 
member of a civilized community; and as such, have 
many rlglita, comforts, and privileges' wiiich 1 should 
not otherwise possess, 1 have also many wants. I 
roust have hreail from corn that I do not raise; meat 
that I do not kill;. clothes that I cannot make; tea 
from China and sugar from the West Indies. In cx- 
i change for these benefits, 1 see that society requires me 
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to g;ive up the savnf^e rij^ht of being idle, and of going 
about where I pleHse. I think this bargain which 
auciety makes with me so reasonable and fair^ that 1 am 
veiy i‘ar from havi^ a right to complain. You know 
what our favouriteXowper says about this 

* Blewt he, tho^igh imdistinpuishM from the crowd 
By wealth or iltgnity, who iIwoUb gecure, 

\Vhei‘e man, by nature fierce, ha^i laid uHide 
• His ticreeni'^s. having lenriit, though slow to learn, 

Tiie maiTniTS and thu arts of civil life. 

His waiitd, indeed, are many ; but Hup]»ly 

Is obvious, placed within the uasy reach 

Of temperate wishes and industrious hands.*— Tuikyh. i. 

If we do not like this compact into which society 
expects us to enter, I see not what remains^ for us in 
this country but the life of a something like 

it. Do you think such a life inure desirable than one 
of honest industry and domestic comfort?®I don’t, 1 
say again with Cowper :— 

' Strange ! tluit a creature rational, and casi 
In human mould, should briitulizo by choice 
Ills nature ; and though capable of arts, 

Jiy which the world might profit, and liiinselfi 
Selfdiuiiish'd from society, prefer ^ 

Such s(]iiali<l sloih to hoiiouruhle toil.* b. i. 

Such was the substnucp of this conversation with my 
excellent friend. On considerntioii, I thought that his 
observatioij|s wer e very just where they touched; and I 
send them tcryWfrin the hope 4hjiL^y *”®y 
ful to others as they were to me. inTltii^nany real evils 
to endure, as I then thought and us I stnl think,—but 
1 gradually learnt that the very efibrt to endure begat 
content.” 

In the play of * Eastward Hoe,* the old goldsmith 
discards his prodigal apprentice, and takes into his'Con¬ 
fidence and affection ^le diligent and virtuous ser¬ 
vant. Hogarth has followed this course of the story. 
In the fourth plate of the series, the industrious ap¬ 
prentice is exhibited as the familiar friend of his muster 
—intrusted with his most important affairs—placed in 
authority over his worktnen-^rnised, in faot, lo that posi¬ 
tion of trust which marks a kindly and honourable in¬ 
tercourse between the employer add the irttiployed, 
whose interests are one and the same. We give this 
cut in the last page. | 

We gave in our first pa|)er on Hoggrth some striking ^ 
passages of criticism from the pen of Mr% Littnb. We 
may conclude this Number with some general remarks 
by Horace Walpole, who, eonimonlv a severe feulSj 
finder, undershmd and appreciated the getiins of our^ 
great moral painter. 

** Having dispatched the herd of our painters Ifi olh I 
I reserved to a class by himself that great and orlgliiiai 
genius, Homth; considering him lather as a writer of 
comedy with a nencit than a painter. If eotchitig the! 
manners and follies of an a^ * living ss tliey rise,*>*>-«lf 
general satire on Vices finn ridloules, fkmiHarised by 
stiokes of nature and heightened by wit, and the whole 
animated by proper and just expressions of the passions, 
be comedy, Hogarth commit comedy as much as 
Moliare: la his ^ Marriage a^ta-Mode * there is even an 
intrigue carried on throughout the piece. He is more 
true to character than Congreve; each personage is 
distinct from thf rest, acts in his sphere, and cannot be 
confounded with any other <Jf the dramatis personm. 
The alderman’s footboy, in the last print of the set I 
have mentioned, is an ignSrant rustic; and if wit is 
struck out from the characters in which it is not ex¬ 
pected, it is from their acting conformably with their 
situation, and from tlw mode of their passions, not ftofn 
their having the wit of fine gentlemen. Thus there 
is wit in the figure of the alderman, who^ wfaeti bis 


daojfhter i« «tpWng in the a,;nnhm nf poison, frenrs a 
taee of gslioitnda, but it is to save her gold ring,^vhich 
he is diwwing gently from hos^nger. The thought is 
parallel to Moli^re’s, where the miser puts out one of 
the candles as he is talking. Moli^re, inimituhic as he 
has proved, brought a rude theatre to perfection. Ho. 
garth had no model to follow and im])rove upon; he 
created his aft, and used colours instead of liiugnago. 
His place is between the Italians, whom we mny con¬ 
sider as epic poets and tragedians, and the Flemish 
pointers, who are as writers of three and editors of bur¬ 
lesque nature. They arc the Tom Browns of the mob. 
Hogarth resembles Butler, but his subjects are more 
universal; and, amidst all his pleasantry, he observes 
the true end of comedy,—reformation : there is always 
a moral to his pictures. Sometimes he rose to tragedy, 
not in the catastrophe of kings and heroes, but in 
marking how vice conducts, insensibly and incidcMitally, 
to misery and shame. He warns against encouraging 
cruelty and idleness in young minds, and discerns how 
the different vices of the great ond the vulgar lead by 
various paths to the same unhappiness. 

” It is to Hogarth’s honour that in so many scenes of 
satire or ridicule, it is obvious that ill-nature did not 
guide hi.s pencil. His end is always reforination, and 
his reproofs general. Except in the print of the 
* Times,* and the two portraits of Mr, Wilkes and Mr. 
Churchill, that followed, no man, amidst such a pro¬ 
fusion of characteristic faces, ever prelended to discover 
or charge him with the. caricature of a real person; ex¬ 
cept a few notorious characters who are acting officially 
and suitably to their professions. As he must have ob • 
served so carefully the operation of the passions on iiie 
emmienauce, it is even wonderful that he never, though 
wTlhouit intention, delivered the very features of any 
identical person. It is at the same time a proof of his 
intimate intuition into nature. It is another proof ihul 
he drew all his stores from nature, and the force of his 
own genius, and was indebted neither^ models nor 
books fbr his style, thoughts,*or hints; and that he never 
succeeded when he designed for the works of other men. 
He could ifoi bend hts talents to think afier any body 
else. He could think like a great genius, rather fhaii 
after one. I have a sketch in oil that he gave me, 
which he hllended to engrave; it was done tit the time 
that the House of Commons appointed a committee (u 
inquire into the cruelties exercised on prisoners is the 
Fleet, to extoit money ftom them. The scene in the 
committee; oh the table are the instrumcUts of torture. 
A prisoner in ragk, half-starved, appears lieibre them ; 
the poor man has a good countenance, that adds to the 
interest. On the other hand is^he inhuman gaoler 
It Is the very figure that BalvdK Rosa would have 
drttwn fbr lago in the moment of deteetbn. Villany, 
ftsw, and conscience are mixed in yellow and livid on 
bis countenance; his Ups are coniracted by tremor, his 
flit^ advances as esger lo lie, bis step back as 
thinking lo make his escape; one hand is thrust prect- 
pllilety into bis bosom, the Angers of the other are 
catching unceriainly at his butioti^holes. If thl.s was a 
poitraii, it is the most speakiiig that ever was dmwn; 
if it was not, it is still finer. 

« “ It is seldom that bis figures do not express the cha¬ 
racter he intended to give them. When they wanted 
an illustration that colours could not bestow, collateral 
eircumstances, fuU of wit, supply notes. The nobleman 
in ‘ Marriage &-la-Mode ’ has a great air; the coronet on 
his crutches, and his pedigree issuing out of the bowels 
of William the Conqueror, add to hi.s character. In 
the BreUpfas^ the old steward reflects for tlie spectator. 
Sometiihes a short label is an,epigram, and is never 
introduced without improving the subject. Un/or- 
tunaiely, sttttie cifcuiij^danccs that were temporary, will 
hu lost to posterity, the fate of all comic authors ; and 
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if ever an author wanted a commentary, that none of 
his beauties might l>e lost, it is Hogarth-^ot^from 
being obscure (for he jUjpver was that but in'two or 
three of his first prints, where transient national ibUii^ 
as lotteries, frce-inasonry, and the South-sea, were his 
topics), but for the use of foreigners, and from a tnul- 
tiplicity of little incidents, not essential to, but always 
heightening, the principal action. Such is the spider'e 
web extended over the poors’ box in a parish church; 
the blunders in architecture in the nobleman’s seat been 
through the window, in the first print of * Marriage-a-la- 
niodeand a thousand in the * Strollers dressing in m 
Barn.’ The * Scenes of Bedlam’ and the * Gami&gdunise’ 
are inimitable representations of our serious fmlieB or 
unavoidable woes; and the concern shown by^heLord, 
Mayor, when the companion of his childhood is broi^ht 
before him as a criminal, is a touching picture, and big 
with humane admonition and reflection. 

It may appear singular, that of an author whom I 
call comic, and wlio is so celebrated for his humour, I 
should speak iu general in so serious a style; but it 
would be suppressing the merits of his heart to con¬ 
sider him only as a promoter of laughter. I think I 
have shown that ids views were more generous and 
extensive. Mirth coloured his pictures, but bencTolence 
designed them, lie smiled like Socrates, th%t men 
might not be offended at his lectures, and might learn 
to laugh at their own follies. When his topics were 
harmless, all his touches were marked with pleasantry 
and fun. He never laughed, like Rabelais, at nonsense 


that he imposed for wit; but, like Swift, combined 
incidents that divert one from their unexpected en« 
counter, and illustrate the tale he means to tell. The 
manners or costume are more .than obeyed in every 
one of his works. The very furfiiture of his rooms! 
describe the characters of the persons to whom they 
belong,—-a lesson that might be of use to comic authors, 
b was reserved to Hogarth to write a scene of furniture. 
The rake’s levee-room, the nobleman’s dining-room, the 
apartments of the husband and wife in * Marriage-k-la- 
Mude,’ the alderman’s parlour, the poet’s bed-chamber, 
and many other, are the history of the manners of the 

_ 

. In the i^ext Supplement we shall give the completion 
of the senes of * Indusfly and Idleness,’ as far as we 
purpose to engrave these prints. There were origin¬ 
ally twelve f we shall omit four. The progress of the 
story will not be interrupted by these omissions, for the 
main design Will be sufficiently made out without this 
portion of the series. The prints which we shall publish 
in the next Number are the following' 

* The Idle Apprentice sent to Sea.* 

Industrious Apprentice married to his Master’s 
Daughter.’ 

* The Idle Apprentice betrayed by a Profligsite 
Associate, and apprehended for Murder.’ 

* The idle Apprentice committed for ,Trial by the 

Industrious Apprentice- wba has Magistrate 

of London.’ 
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THE LOTUS. 



[The Eg}^tiRii Lotus.] 

Therb nave perhaps been few botanic names so vari- the countries throug^h which Mting;o Park travelled 
ously applied as that of lotu$; nor are there malfy esteem it highly, and in some places they prepare from 
plants of which so much has been written. The Greeks it a sweet beverage. 

and Romans seem to have mentiotieS so many different The . name of loiuB has also been given to the 
plants by the name,* that it is not always easy to make cyamm^ or sacred bean of India. In the ancient Hin- 
out which of the number they are on any particular doo system this aquatic plant was the attribute of Ganga, 
occasion describing. The name comes to us in Greek, the goddess of the Ganges; and, more generally, was 
characters, and hence some persona - have taken the an emblem of the great rc-prpductive powers of the 
trouble to try to And a meaning for it in that language, world, on which,.account it was held in religious ve- 
without considering that'Herodotus, ^hb himself cculs neratioil. The following account of the matter from 
it a species of lily, say that /o/os isitheOE^gyptiw name the ;^ Sheeve of ifae sacred books of the 

(ii. chap. 92). When Herodotus sp^ks of the tree Hindoos, may though it may not 

lotus, he csjls it the Cyrensan Lotus96). ' With' afford them much edm^atiou. Bramah, one of the 
regard to its extended applieatmn, the truth, seendi to' chiqf deities, is made to gwe this account of hii| origin, 
be that at variqua Umes^ andiii vsKrious. jangus^s and When Vishnu Wtia about to create the worid, he pro- 
nations, it has been applied to some pli&iit of ^^minent dueed a lotus sK^^gl thousand' ^lae long, iVom the 
use to man. The first mention of the narne is by unfolded flower of which proceed^ Bmmah. He re- 
Homer, who speaks of a mild/ hospitable race of men fleeted, with much amazement, Who he was aqd whence 
whom he colls Loiopkagi (iotos-eaters), because they he came, and at lesjt concfucled (hat the lotiis^flower 
entirely subsisted bti. the berry of the lotus, which had was his auihoi^.' He' therefore travelled downward a 
the power of iffaking strangers who ate it forget their hundred years in hope to reach the root; but, seeing 
native country and distant friends. This plant is now no cnd.of Ips journey, he tunied nboiit, and travelled 
generally considered to he the rAam/i7/s/o^/s of Linnssus, upward another century witlmut reaching the end of 
which is a thorny shrub gPping on the northern coast this immense plant. At last v ishiui was seen, and, a 
of Africa, and elaewhere on that continent, and pro- quarrel e||Buing, the two goils were going to ^ght, 
ducing a farinaceous berry about the size of an olive; when Sf^a appeared and prevented the combat. Vishnu 
which, being pounded in a wooden vessel and afterwards then, in the shape of a boar, travelled down the Ic^is a 
dried in the sun, is made into sweet cakes, in colour thousand feara till he came to Patal; and Bramah 
and flavour resembling gingerbread. The natiyea of wandered upwards, ’in tlic form of a goose, until he 
VoL. III. 2 ^ 
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cabrte to the world abov^i* This fable tiot only accounts 
for the origiii'of the veneration paid to the lotus in IndiSi 
but affords a fair averag^e specimen of the Hindoo my¬ 
thological aysietti. Sotiie writers hate thought that 
Pythagoras, Wiio is said to have travelled iu India, 
referred to this plant when he commanded his fbllow- 
ers to abstain from beans; and that^ ds thC eyahtus did 
not grow in Greece, he adopted the common bean as its 
representative. 

The Egyptian lotus is mentioned in the following 
terms by the ancient Greek writers. Herodotus and 
Theojihrastus. The former says— *^The Eg^htikna^ 
wlm live in the tnarshy grounds, make use M* the ibl- 
lowing expedient to procure themselves mure easily the 
means of subsistence. When the waters have rlseli to 
tlicir extreme height, and ail their fields are overflowed, 
there appears above the surface an immense quantity 
of plants of the lily species, which the Egyptians call 
the Lotos, and Which they cut down apd dry in the sun. 
I'hc seed of the flower, which resembles that of the 
poppy, they bakci and make into a kind of bread ; they 
also eUt the root of this plant, which is round, of an 
agreeable flavour, and about the size of an apple.” The 
same plant is thus described by Theophrastus;—** The 
lotus of Egypt grows in the inundated fields. Its 
flowers are white, and tlieir petals are like those of the 
lily. They grow close to one anollief ^ii great numbers. 
The flowers close at the setting of the sun, and sink 
below the water; but^ when the suit rises, they again 
ojicii and re-appear. Tlfla they do daily until the fruit 
is completely ibrmed and the flower has fallen. The 
fruit is equal id that df a large poppy^ and contains a 
large nunibef of grains resembling those of millet.” 
It is singiitar that neither of thes^ ancient authors 
ascribe a sacred einiracter td the plant, but we learn ^ 
from later sources that it denoted ietftility iu Egypt as 
iu India, being consecrated to and Osiri^, as an 
emblem of the creation of the world from water; and 
that it Was also cflHsidered embiemaiiC of the rising of 
llic Nile afid the return of tfie smi. T'his account is 
confirmed by the frequency of its occurrence in the bas- 
reliefs and pointings iu the Egyptian temples, iU all 
rep resell iaiions of sacrifices, religious ceremonies, &c., 
and in tombs, and whatever is connected with death and 
unot her life. One class of writers, in their anxiety lo show 
that the religion and arts of Egypt were derived from 
India, were formerly disposed le contend that the true 
lotus described by Herodotus and Theophrastus was the 
Indian cyarnus, which had been introduced into Egypt, 
together with the superstitions connected with it^ but 
had since become quite extinct in that country; alid this 
position they confirmed, by asserting that the lotus re- 
pt*escnted iu the Egyptian sctiiptures was not the Egyp¬ 
tian nymphoia, but ||he Indian cyanifu^ But it will be 
perfecived that old Greek writers refer to the 

plUnt Which they describe as one which is common; 
and M, Deli lie stales iii the grSat work, the ‘ Descrip# 
tioH de TEgyplc,’ that the Egyptian lotus agrees ds 
nearly ait could be expected with the despription Of 
IfcroidotuS and Tlieophrastus; and tlmt the NympH^d 
cmrvlm^ or blue lotus of Egypt, is that which is tnorO 
IVeqiicntly than any other phmi sculptured and painted 
in the Egyptian ttunples. 

Our wotm-cut represents the Egyptian lotus (2Vy»i- 
phata tditis)^ and the blue lotus (Nyynphma cmrnlea)^ 
groupctl from the work we have just menfioned, from 
which we also obtain the following description of the 
white species, from whit^ the other is chiefly distin¬ 
guished by the blue colour of its flower. It grc^wii 
in the ditches and canals of Lower and 

varies in size according to the depth of Hhe'water, 
The#0ot IS nearly a globular tubercle, about (iflecn 
Knes thick, (more than an inch and a quaitter,) and 
covered with a di^i browui and leathery skin. The 


leaf-stalks are cylindrical, about as large as the little 
finger, and garnished with five prickles: the length is 
proportionable to the depth of the water; short in rice- 
fields, and low, marshy places, hut sometimes five feet 
long in the lakes and canals. The leaf, which ap- 

f iroaches to a circular shape, whh short semi-lunar 
ndeniation^ around the circumference, varies ^om six 
inches to a foot in breadth. The calyx eonsists of four 
oval leaves; green below, but ruddy at the edges. The 
blossom consists of from sixteen to twenty petals, which 
only difler from the leaves of the calyx In being of a 
Vt^hitc ecfiour, and a little longer in^bape. The centre 
of the flower is occupied by a haif-glabttliir ovary, to 
which adhere the leaves of the calyx, ttiid the netals 
disposed in several ranks. The stameds, which are 
inore numerous than the pe^s, are inserted iii the same 
manner around the ovary; they are straight add half 
as long as the ^petals, those nearest to the pdiaU b^ing 
the largest. The ovary is crowned by a flat^ Stigma, 
divided into tiyenty or thirty rays. The fluli is round, 
liollovv, soflt, and pulpy, and covered with scales, which 
are the remains of the different parts of the flower. 
The divisions of this capsule correspond in number 
with the rays of the stigma, and form so many cells, 
each of which contains u large number of small, round, 
and mealy seeds.” 

'At the present day, the Egyptians make little use 
of either the white or blue species of the IdtUs. They 
esteem the latter most Deautiful 

flower, which the Egyptians used to make into 

crowns. The local name lor both is natifar; and the 
white is distinguished as the naiifar of the hogs,” and 
the blue as the “ niMifur of the Arabs,” 

Wo cannot better conclude this article than by 
'the fottomng beautiful passage from Southey^S ^ Curse 
of Kehama/ descriptive of a }pke adorned by the 
lotus 

Fed by ttoipetusl springti, a tinall laKpon, 

Pellucid, (hep, and stilit in lilunce join’d 
Aad swcird the passing stream. Liku burnish’d sImI, 
(llowiug, it lay beneatli the eye of tioou j 
And when the hniescs, iu their play, 

Ruffled the darkuniug surface, then, witu ^Issm 
Of sudden light, around the lutus stem 
It rippled, and the sacred tlowers that crown 
The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, 
la geutlest waving rock’d from side to side $ 
n And as the wind upheaves 

Their broad aud tmoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twi^||j^ug waters up and down.” 


STATISTICS OF PARIS. 

Two of the Appendices (Nob. 75 and 76) of the re¬ 
cently published * Report on the Commercial Relations 
between France and Great Britaiu,' contain some very 
interesting intbhnatioii concerning the annual expen¬ 
diture of thd city of Paris, framed hecoMing to infor¬ 
mation Which relates chiefly to the year 1826. We have 
reduced the franca to sterling intiiiey fpr the conve¬ 
nience of our readers; and, to (ender the article more 
complete; we have, fh>m other touro^B^ but e((uaUy 
dtawii from dfflclal documents, prefixed the statistics 
of population and some other details, all of which refer 
to the aamo year, the estimated expenditure of which 
will be then given from the Report. We have occa¬ 
sionally stated the grounds on which the particular 
estimates are formed; and may generallylueiitlon that, 
from the great attention vriiicli has been given to sta¬ 
tistics at PariB, the returi^ from therice claim the 
utmost reliance. It is our ellfiesl hope that the sense 
which begins lo be entertained in ibis country Of the 
importance and value of statistical facts will ere lohg 
produce similar information of equal accuracy concern¬ 
ing our own metropolis and the country at large ; and 
that we v»balt dot much longer be obliged to couteht 
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ojiirselveB with uncertain gaesBCS and pos$ihle apprpai*’ 
nialions. 

TU(* City* —Twenty-eight highway® (routes royalea) 
conduct to the capital, in which there are lG9ft streets ; 
33 cross-ways; re4 passages ; 27 alleys; 119 id leys, 
not thoroughfares; 22 courts; 7 cIuhcb; 10 piazzas 
(cloJtres) ; 22 l^oiivelards; 75 squares; 47 nsarkets; 
60 baniers; 49 quays ; B wharfs ; and 26,862 houses. 

PopiUalion ,—The last census, previously to 1826 , 
was ill 1817. According to the calculation of tlia births 
and deaths between that peripd nud 1826, the capital, 
in the latter year, jpoiitained 890,905 inhabitants 
being 176,939 more than whqn the peqsus was taken. 
These numbers include 474 iumalas of the hospitals, 
who belong to the suburbs or departni^its; but it 
applies solely to the iulialmsMlB properly so called, 
inclcpendenily of straiigers, not doinicjliatcd, and troops, 
which are continually varying. The iminlfcr of births in 
Paris, in^l826, was 29,970 ; marriages, 7755 ; deaths, 
25,341. Of the 29,970 children born, 10^502 were jlle* 
gitimatc; of whom 3366 were acknowledged by their 
iatliers. Of the 25,341 deaths, 15,647 pei-sons died at 
their own houses; S669 in the hospitals; 643 in the 
military hospitals; 50 in the prisons; and the number 
of bodies deposited in the course of the year at the 
Morgue t, vvas 8,32. The number of accideulal and 
violent deaths was 859, (636 male and 223 temale,) 
incliidinjg^ ^57 suicides, 8 murdered, 2 executed. The 
number accomplished, was 

511, composed of 333 men an?i^k78 women. The 
number of deaths by the srruill-pox 240; and the 
number of children gratuitously vaccinated was 3047. 

Occupations. —Of the 890,905 inhabitants of Paris, 
in ls26, 430 were high functionaries ; 450 members of 
tile judicial department; 1140 members of the*lBntitute 
and of the University i IS,460 clerks; 47,000 studentH 
and scholars; 366,000 persons living on their income, 
or engaged in murmfacturos or trucles ; 348,000 work¬ 
men or labourers ; 90,000 servants ; 77,220 paupers ; 
13,700 sick, infirm, and aged, in the hospitals; 19,858 
foundlings ; nearly 300 persons belonging to the police; 
400 advocates; 114 notaries; 150 attorneys; 200 
bailiffs; 150 lottery-clerks; 300 actor's and aotjresscs; 
200 dancers, singers, &c.; 310 mubicians; 1200 
dancing-masters, music-masters, &c.; 1000 physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries: 509 painters and sculptors; 
600 priiitera and engravers; 1237 priests and nuns; 
47,000 widows ; 74 bankers; 16 7^ clerks^ &c., of the 
Post-office ; 500 commercial agents, &c.; 38,000 shop¬ 
keepers ; 12,000 door porters; 500 ^rivers of diligences 
and mail-coaches; and 40o0 prisoners. "" 

Expeiiditwrc ,—Now prpeeeding to the Report, we 
And the expenditure of this great body of^people stated 
as follows:—The taxes and other general expenses, 
common to all the inhabitants, amounts to 4,714,6511.; 
or 51. Is. 8 d. for each person. The items which con¬ 
stitute this large sum are not mentioned in the Report, 
but in ‘ Galignani’s New Paris Guide' the following 
statement is supplied w^lh a reference to the same year, 
and from manifestly the same official sources which the 
compilers of the Report employed. Registers, domains, 
stam{>s, and mortgages, 977,0731.; indirect taxes, 
981,2061.; direct taxes, 941,2491.; postage, 231,1541. 
lotteries, 328 , 0271 .; customs, (salt not included,) 
17,786/.; authorized gaming-houses, 435,4161.; pro¬ 
ceedings in dFimtnal cases, 98951.; escorle (?) 32461.; 
verification of weights arfO measures, 10,9131.; seal 
duty, 79141.; interest obscurities, 31,6661.; drawback 
on salaries, 117,0711.; substitutes for recruits, 86291.; 
patents 94301.funeral ceremonies and chairs in 

* At a later period, ia 1829, tbo populadon of Paris was Cftk 
moiefl at 1,013,000, 

f A place when persons found dead an deposited to In imiisd 
by their friends, 


churches# ?p,583l,; intennnpts, 39,588^.; 
jBXpenfte^f 31,6661.; one-tenth of ihq oxpen«i|e cU "ibo 
Royol Priqtpig-plfic^f 9895/.; pyofit pf the Bank pf 
France^ 288i95^il.; scijtwres at the burriprs, 3166/.; 
city budget, 197,9161.; tutiij, under tlic bead of tiqtijs, 
&c.< as given ^bove, 4.7l4,65U. 

We now return tp the Report, and derive from it all 
our subsequent information ou (fie wibject of expendi¬ 
ture. ReiiU 3,166,666/.; or 72^1. for each inhabitant. 
Anmwl maintmdncfi and repairs qf houses^ 791,666/.; 
or 18?. for each person. Food, 12,221,150/.; or 131. 
19/?. for eocli. The several itoqip of expense imilcr t)|js 
principal and interesting head are enumemted ip the 
Appendix, No. 76, from which we arc glad to obtain 
the ensuing details. Cor/h lliq expenditure pn food 
made from corn amounts to 19 per cent, of the whole 
expenditure on food; and consists of bread, 2,091,476/., 
or 46.<, 5cl. for each person; flour, various ujses, 
pastry^ &c., 144,6661., or 3.v.4(/. for each; maccaroui, 
lecula, grits, &c., 72,833/., or Is. Bd. for each. 
Aleat of all kinds^ 22 ])er cent, of the whole, being 

2.712.5671., or 62,for each person. Poultry and 
Gamc^ 3 per cent, of the whole; being 363,635/., or 
8$. id. for each inhabitant. iV.v/?, also 3 ])ov cent, of 
the whole; being, for river or tiesli-water fish, 24,342/., 
or 61d. ibr each person. Oysters, and other shell-fish, 

36.5351., or lOd. for each; fresh sea fish, 176,2841., 

pr 4s. for each; salted sea fish, estimated at half the 
fresh sea fish, 88,1421., or 2s* for each. and 

the various forms of Milk :—7 per cent, of the whfdc 
expense for food, tliUB distributed ; frcbh and melted 
butter, 378,535/., gr 8/?. 8d. for each inhabitant; eggs, 
189,0491., or is. 3icl. ff»r each person ; milk, wliey, 
cream, and new cUeeKC, 839,071/., or 7^'?, fid. tor cueli 
^H^rson. Fogetablfs and Fruity fresh and dried, esti- 
ipatod at one-fiAh of the meat, 542,.5121., or 12.t. 5d. 
for each iuhttbilaiit, being 5 per cent, of the whole 
expenditure for food. Various Art iebts. together amount • 
iUg to 2 per cent, of the whole cxpo»ise, thus:—Suit, 

71.9221., or for •each inhabitant; diy cheese, 

68.2801., or lif. 6 |d. for each; olive oil, 71,2.50/., or 
It. 7^^* each; vinegar, .59,375/.,‘or Is. 4d. for each. 
Liqifovs ^—these form 27 per cent. t)f tlie whole expendi¬ 
ture foy food, and are thus described:—brandy and 
cordials, 435,416/., or Us, 10c(. fi’r each inhabitant; 
wine, 2,704,6111., or 6 U. 6 cl. lor each; cider and 
perry, 10,8851.,or 3d. for each; beer, barley, and hppa, 

291.8751., or is. lO^d. for each inlmbifout. Colonial 
Produce: — the expenditure on (his cltpip of articl.ea 
amounts to 11 per cent, of the whole. The following 
are the detail#Sugar, and its varip)?3 application#, 
865,885/., or lOy. 94d. for eacli inhijLlntaiJit. CoSee, 

346.3531., or 7r. lid. ibr each; tea W cocoa, estimated 

at oae-tenth of the coSec, 64,6351., pg for each; 
apices, honey, Ac., psjtimatod at ooe-tentfi of the sugar, 
86,5^161., or 2a, for caqh per|on. Water^ one per 
cent, of tit lfi4«1921., pr Od* for eacli 

inhabitant. The Xoisi of these various aum# expended 
QU article# of food i# a# before given from Appendix 
No. 75, to which we now return. 

. The expenditure on Clothing estimated at one-fifth 
of that on food, and amount# to 2,444,2301., or 55r. id. 
for each inhabitant. Fml^ 1,674,3751., or 38s. 8d. each. 
Lighting^ calculated according to the entries of oil, 
tallow, wax, candles, and the coat of 9000 tnhes of gas 
at 62 j. each, 689,5801., or 16.«. 8d. for one person. 
Washings 1,246,8751., being 28 j. 6d. for each person. 
Furnil^ret renewal# and repairs, estimating thq annual 
expenses at oue-fifth of the value of the furniture, 

2.355.9091., or 58«. lOd. for each inhabitant. Servants 
and S^laA^ : —this item estimates that there are 40,0<K) 
male and 50,000 female scfrvants of all kinds; ‘4900 
male and 6000 female assistants, scrubbers, sick nuriies, 

Ap.; and 15^000 jsetnpxtrcwje#; fotal n5,000| at 
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IS/. I9i. averagt yearly wages or salary, making alto¬ 
gether 1,596,227/., or S6s. bd. for each inhabitant. 
Horses: —thia head of expense includes the following 
items:—food, 827,291/.; renewal and purchase of 
4500 horses, at 23/. 15jf. each, 106,875/.; shoeing and 
medicine for 21,000 horses, at 72r. 8d. each, 77,347/.: 
total of annual expenditure on horses, 1,010,641/., or 
23r. 3d. for each inhabitant. Carriages and Harntu^ 
maintenance and renewal:—this head of expense is 
distributed thus:— 6000 carts and drays, at 5/, 18r, 9d. 
each, 35,625/. ; 2500 private carriages, at 19/. 15«, lOd. 
each, 44,531/.; 5000 cabriolets, &c., at 11, Ss, Ad, each, 
39,563/. : total expenditure on carriages, Ac., 119,739/., 
or 2r. 6d, for one inhabitant. Cost of Conveyance 
Within Paris: estimated, by the gains of 1100 hackney 
coaches, at 9s, 6d. a day, 190,712/. ; the gains of 1000 
cabriolets, at Is, l^d. a day, 130,031/. ; and the gains 
of 400 glass coaches, at 197/. 18s. Ad, a year, 79,167/. ; 
total cost of interior conveyance, 399,910/., or 9s, !}</. 
for each inhabitant. Tobacco and Snuffs 225,623/., or 
56\ IJd. for each person. Baihs^ estimated at two 
river baths and two warm baths per inhabitant, 
110,843/., or 2s, SJd. for each person. Charities in 
gvneraly eslimatod by tiic expenses of hospitals and 
asylums, .39.>,s33/., or 9 a-. for each inhabitant. Pre¬ 
sents^ calculated at As, per family, average for 30,000 
families, 59,375/., or If. 6d. for each inhabitant. 
Theatres and Exhibitions^ estimated according to the 
lax levied upon the produce for the beneiit of the poor, 
245,417/., or 5s. 7 Id. for each inhabitant. Lyings-in 
Charges, The births being reckoned at 29,000 yearly, 
the lyings-in are thus classified :^6600 arc at hospitals, 
Hr by assistance rendered at residences; the expenses 
of tile remainder are thus estimated:— 7500 at about 
12.9. each, 4,453/.; 10,000/. at Sis, 8d. each, 15,832/. 
and fiOOO at bis, each, 1 4,250/. ; total expenditure 
on ]yiiigs-in, 34,536/.; or 9j^d. to each inhabitant. 
Nursings, Of the 29,000 children born in the year, it 
is estimated ihatM>000 are nursed at the charge of the 
asylums ; 0000 at a cost of Vbout 80«., and 12,000 at 
7/. 18s, 4d. ; which, leaving out of account 3000 
children successively dead, makes a total of 130,264/. 
on this head of charge ; or 2.9. lid. for each inhabitant. 
Medical Aid, It is estimated that 74,000 persons, or 
one-twelfth of the population, are sick at the expense 
of 2id. a day fur drugs and medicines, making 267,180/. 
ill the year, with a further sum of 133,590/., estimated 
at one-half of the price of the medicines, paid in fees to 
physicians and surgeons: total expenses for medical 
assistance, 400,782/., or 9s. for each inhabitant. News¬ 
papers, ^c., cost of subscription;— 30,000 subscribers 
to the daily papers, at 55s. 5d. each, 83,125/; sub¬ 
scriptions to reading-repms, and to domestic and foreign 
periodicals, 35,625/.; total 118,750/., or 2s. 8|d. for 
each inhabitant. Thus the total amount of the annual 
expenditure of the city of Paris, on the objects of 
expense which have been enumerated, in the year to 
which the statement refers, was 35,388,774/. ; which 
gives 40/. 8s. as the average annual expenditure of each 
inhabitant. 

Patronage, —The Sciences, after a thousand indignities, 
retired from the palace of Patronage, and having long 
wandered over tlie world in grief und distress, wore led at 
last to the cottage of Independence, the daughter of Forti^ 
tude, where they were taught by Prudence and Parsimony 
to support themselves in dignity and quiet.—i{am5/er, 
No. XCI. 

To solicit Patronage is, least in the event, to set virtue 
to sale. None can be pleased without praise, and Ibw can 
be praised without Iklsenood; few can be nssidimus without 
servility, and none can be servile without c&rdption.—• 
RambUrf No. CIV. < 

. Chanao is but a mere name, and really nothing in itself; 
a ooneeption at our minds, and only a compendious way of 


speaking, whereby we would express, that such effects as 
are commonly attributed to chance^ were verily produced by 
their true and proper causes, but without their design to 
produce ihova.^Bentlay, 


STRIKING MACHINERY OF CLOCKS. 

That part of the mechanism of a clock which causes 
the hands to move round on the dial is slow but con¬ 
stant in its action, while that by wlpch the striking is 
effected operates only at Intervals, and then with a 
comparatively rapid motion. Tt|p moving powers of 
these parts must, therefore, be quite distinct from each 
other, though, at the moment of striking the hour, they 
have a temporary connexion. A weight or spring, with 
a cord wound round a barrel, Is in this, as in the other 
part, the first mover: by a wheel with teeth fixed to 
this barrel, a whole train of wheels is set in motion, each 
wheel revolvihg more rapidly as it i.s more distant from 
the first mover. The last wheel,—which runs round 
perhaps fifty/)r sixty times in a second,—is prevented 
from too rapid u motion by a broad thin piece of bra^s 
fixed to it, called a fly or fan, which catches the air in 
its revolutions. Upon 
one of the wheels 
£, nearest the barrel, 
a number of pegs or 
pins (a) arc fixed, 
which, when the 
wheel revolves, raise 
the tail of the hajnMer 
A H, and draw the 
hammer back from 
the bell D. As the 
wheel E (which is 
called*the pin-wheel) 
continues to turn, 
the pin passes the 
hammer-tail, which 
is forced down again 
by the spring C, 
and in consequence 
the hammer returns 
and strikes the bell. In the figure, the wheel has six pins, 
and while it revolves once, the clock strikes six times. 
Thus far the clock is capable of striking; but, when 
wound up, it will continue to strike perhaps three or four 
hundred strokes until the weight comes to the ground. 
The question is nowiAo make it strike but once un hour, 
gnd then oifly the number of strokes requiretl. 'J'his is 
generally effected in foreign clocks, and sometimes in 
English oueti^ by a piece of mechanism called a striking- 
plate, which is a circle divided into unequal portions by 
notches on its circumference, as in the annexed figure. 




The principle on which this circle is notched is this ' 
—if we imagine it to be divided into seventy-eight equal 
parts, the distance from a to 6 will be one of those 
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parts; from b to two; from e to three; and so on 
to twelve, making seventy-eight in all. The two first 
notches in the figure, as in practice, are blended together. 
This plate must be attached to a wheel with seventy- 
eight teeth, workittg in a pinion of six teeth, attached to 
the pin-wheel, by which combination, while the striking- 
plate advances ^Vth of its circumference, as from 
a to 6, the pin-wheel will advance one-sixth of its cir- 
cutuference, one peg will pass the hammer-tail, and the 
clock will strike otic ; while the plate goes from b to c, 
the clock will strike two, and so of all the rest. The 
object is then to inalft the striking-plate move on once 
an hour from notch to notch, and to remain motionless 
in the intervals. It has been seen that the tendency of 
the striking mechanism is to qpntinue running rapidly 
until it is down. To prevenf this continued motion, a 
little pin is fixed in one of the wheels, which runs round 
six or eight times each stroke ; this pin r^ts against a 
small stud of metal, which keeps the clock still: if the 
stud be raised, the pin passes by, the clock strikes, and 
will continue to do so until the stud returns to its 
former place. In order to olfect this removal, and re¬ 
turn at the pro]jer intervals, recourse is had to that part 
of the clock which is always going on. 

The following figure will explain one inode, among 
many, of eflecting this ;— 



G is a wheel which runs round several times at each 
stroke, of the clock; II another wheel which goes 
round once in the same time. The wheel H has a 
notch in its circuinferpuce, in which a pallet, I, fixed to 
a lever, D E, rests; so that the clock is kept from 
striking both by the pallet in this notch, and by the 
piece of metal E,« behind the wheel G, (shown by dots 
in the figure) which holds the pin in the wheel. A B 
C is a bent lever, one end of which hangs down in 
front of the hour-wheel K, in which is fixed a pin, L, 
which every hour pushes forward the lever A, raises 
the end C, and with it the end E, of the lever D E, 
by the help of^the pin F, fixed in it. The lifting up 
of this lever disengages, at fhe same moment, the two 
wheels G and H. The ftriking machinery begins to 
run, but only for a moment, as the pin, after a single 
turn of the wheel G, is caught upon the end of the 
lever B C, which is now raised; this produces a slight 
noise called the warning, which is heard a minute or 
two before the clock strikes. The actual striking does 
not take place until tha peg L of the hour-wheel K 


m 

lias quite passed by the lever A, when immediately C 
falls down again. The lever D E, which Was lified by 
the rising of fl C, does not now fall, because the pallet 
I rests upon the wheel H, instead of lulling into the 
notch, which advanced a little when the waruiug was 
given. The two wheels thereibre run round, the clock 
strikes one, and as soon as the notch in the wheel II 
comes round again, the lever D E falls into it, cutches 
the pin in the wheel G, and the striking slops. 

If there wcrc^no other mechanism than this, the 
clock would strike one stroke every hour, insteud of iho 
proper number. Here the striking-plale is called into 
action, though not inserted in the figure, to avoid 
crowding. Attached to the lever D E is a pullet which 
we will call M, resting in a notch of Ihc striking-plale 
at a, for example, when it is just one o'clock. The 
clock strikes one, as before described, llie striking-plate 
advances yVlh of its circumference, and the pallet M is 
now at b. When two o'clock arrives, the same process 
is repeated ; but the pallet M, which was lifted up, is 
now resting upon that part of the circumference of the 
striking-plate between b and c, and will not allow the 
pallet I to fall into the notch of the wheel 11, until 
it fulls itself into the notch c of the striking-plate, 
when (he clock will lia\e struck two. The next hour 
the clock will strike three, because the distance from c 
to d is ecpial to circumference of the plate; 

the. next hour it will strike lour, and so on to twelve, 
when the same routine will begin again. 

There are many variations of this mode of action, 
but the principle is the same in all. The stiiking- 
plate is subject to a capital defect; it can only strike 
the hours in succession. If, for example, the clock 
stops at midnight, afler having struck twelve, and 
ft set on again at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
the hands be put on quickly, the clock will strike 
one instead of nine, two instead ol' ten, und will 
continue to strike wrong afterwards. It is ns\ial in 
such cases to set on the clock: first* to one o'clock, 
and wait until it has sttlick; ten to two, and wait 
again; then to three, four, until nine. To obviate 
the necessity of so tediou.s an operation, another piece 
of inechJnism is generally used in England, and also 
ill somcTorcign clocks, called the ruck and snail, which 
is equally simple with the striking-plate, not more 
liable'to be out of order, und which always strikes the 
hour pointed out by the hands. In this plan, a jilale 
of brass, A, called, from its shape, the snail, is fixed to 
the hour-wheel, and turns with it. The snail is made 
on this principle: the circumference of the plate, out of 
wliich it was cut, is shown by the dotted line : this cir¬ 
cumference is divided into twelve equal parts by lines 
drawn to the centre: where the snail ia marked 1, a 
portion of the circumference is cut away to a certuiii 
depth; at 2, twice as much is cut away; at 8, three 
times Oft iituch; and ip the same way to twelve. CIohc 
by the snail, but not touching it, is the rack BCD E, 
moveable on the pivot C, and pressed upwards by the 
sjuing P; it is, however, prevented from rising higher 
tfian the dotted line in the figure by a pallet, O, in 
the lever M N ; hut if the lever M N should be rai-sed 
high enough to be quite out of the tooth of the rack, 
Hhe spring would force the rack towards the left hand, 
until the point B reached the snail, and it would of 
course rise higher as more of the plate had been cut 
away. The teeth of the rack ere so cut, that, when the 
snail is in the position shown in tlie figure, four teeth 
pass the pallet; if number 12^were in the same place, 
twelve teeth would pass, and so of any other number. 
The wheel-work is in this clock similar to that in which 
the strikiupplate is used: on the wheel winch lurn.t 
once every stroke, a piece of*metal, II, is fixed, wdled 
the gathesing pallet, which runs round with it, in the 
direction of the anvw within the dotted circle. The 
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pallet is kept from turning by the pin D, but when 
the rack falls towards the left hand, it is left at liberty. 



ftaine time the cHcl L rises, lifts the lever N, liberates 
the rack, and allows the pallet If to run round. This 
makes the warning; but the clock docs not strik# 
immediately, because in some part of the lever M N 
there is tixed a siiid ol* brass, P, which in rising falls 
into the way of the pin on the whee) Q, which runs 
round six or eiglit times every stroke; consequently, 
before the clock can strike,^ this obstacle must be re¬ 
moved. In a iniiiiite or two the wheel G will have so 
far advanced that the pin will pass the lever I, and, 
except the rack which has receded, all things will 
return to their former place. The clock is therefore 
lice to strike. As the pallet H turns once with every 
stroke, its point catches one tooth pf the rack, and 
brings it towards the right hand, where it is held by (he 
click O until the next stroke, when it still further 
niUuriced towards its original place. When all the 
Iceili are gathered up, the peg I) will prevent the 
pullet from turning farther, and the clock rests. In 
this rnuiimir, whether the clock be set forwards or 
l)ackwards, the number struck will always be that 
(lenotefl by (he hour|haiid,—if care Iks in the 

first place, so to setVhc hand on its pivot, that the 
number pointed out may be that which correlspoi^s 
with (he portion oftlie snail presented to the lever If. I 


SALT-WATER LAKE IN INDIA. 

The following is the substance of an account of a salt¬ 
water lake in the heart of the MahraiUi country, which 
was fiiriiififhed to a correspondent by two of the Hey- 
parrees, or merchants, who trade in the salt which it 
pmduces, wd take it on bullocks to Mirzapore, a 
distance of 600 British miles. On account of 
distance, the same persons only make their ap])eQranee 
at Mirzapore, in large bodies and with their faniiiies, 
every other year; and ivhen overtaken by the rainy 
season, on their return, they form encampments and 
remain stationary. k 

Samber ka Samopnd^” that is, the Sea of Saniber, 
is estimated to be about sixteen miles square; and iu 
depth gradually increases from the shore towards the 


centre, where it is about four or five fathoms. In the 
middle of this lake there rises an island pf an entire 
solid rock, and about one-third of an acre in circum¬ 
ference, and thirty or fovty yards high, by computation, 
above the surface of tUe water. lii/;he middle ol‘ this 
rock there is a cleft or natural well of clear and perfectly 
fresh spring water, the surface of which is about twenty- 
five or thirty yards from the top of the rock, and which 
is supposed to be of an equal depth; yet the watcyr of 
the lake itself is extremely salt. As'near every natural 
curiosity a Brahmin or Fakcer establishos himself to 
receive the charitable donations 0f visiters, and somc- 
tiuie-s a temple or oratory is erected in the vicinity, so, 
in the present instance, there is, on the summit of the 
rock, a small Iliudot) twnple, built of stone, to which 
both Moslehis and Jliira^os, who are concerned in the 
salt tiiide, resort to perform their devotions, maintain¬ 
ing that unions such duty were rendered, the produce of 
the lake would cease. The place is inhabited by ii 
Brahmin. 'J'lie lake is said to be only supplied iu llui 
rainy sciisoii by small rivulets, at other times dry, and 
by the drainings of the .surrounding* flat country. Jt 
has no apparent outlet, but is reduced by evaporation 
about two or three perpendicular feet every year. It is 
situated about 24u miles west of Seronge, half in the 
Jey])ore and h.alf in the Jadeporc rajah’s country; and 
the value of its produce, or the salt made at Samber, 
on the eastern side, is estimated at 30,000/. a year, 
which is divided between the two rniahsJ|;,^Tlie follow¬ 
ing is the process^ iiiln the salt is obtained at this 
place. 

When the lake has been re])lGiiisljed by the rains, the 
water is let into tanks from eighty to one hundred feet 
long, by twenty or thirty wide, wilh a depth of three nr 
four |ieet“. It in then left to evaporate until April or 
May, when the sediment is collected into cloths; and 
after the sand and earthy partibles have Ijcou washed 
away with the lake water, tlie whole is thrown into one 
vast heap, which soon hardens to a rocky siibstance of 
such compact solidity, that the quantity which is not 
sold or taken aw^ay suffers little or no loss from exposure 
to the heavy rains of the ensuing season. 

At Nama, on the western shore of the lake, in the 
Jadepore rajah’s country, the salt is made on his sole 
account in the following manner:—^The beach being 
rather flat, hard, and sandy, is left by the evaporation 
of the water, for about half or three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth, with a dry incriLStatiori of salt, which is 
scraped uj^^; washed and heaped as at Samber, w here 
none is collected in lliis manner, as'more laborious and 
I less productive than the mode in use, as the bank is 
there so steep that not more than eight or ten feet is left 
dry. About sixty coss west of Samber (about 69 English 
miles) there is a village called i^utchbiulra, near an ex¬ 
tensive plain. Here there arc four or five hundred tanks, 
dr*salt-pans, .similar to those at Samber, which, before 
the rainy season sets in, are filled with the Joassec 
plants, which grow in the neighbouring jungles to the 
height of four or five fe^t, and to the thickness of (wo or 
three inches near the root. TheSc are left to be covered 
by the water which drains in from the plain during the 
rainy season. Two or three months after, when this 
water has evaporatejJ to about one-third or more from 
the surface, about eighteen inches of fine salt is left, in 
which all but the stalks or the main stem of the Joassee 
is dissolved or incorporated. This is shovelled out to tlte 
depth of six or eight inches, when, becoming thinner 
from tlie water reuiaining, the rest is left to serve lor 
seed, as it were, for reproduction the ensuing year. It 
is evidently left with hucli a design, it is shortly after 
dricfl by the heat, and might be taken out with ease. 

• March 20, 1799, Gliam'pwrc;” is the date of out corra* 
uifornuitioa. Things are much altered in )adia liu^a 
this tiiuf. _ 
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Ne\?er too /aM.—Somo pdrsonsi whose roinda have not 
hoeu properly cultivated in early life, are in more odvauued 
age discouraged from attempting to supply the dereot bv 
the notion that the susceptibility of culture is very muon I 
impaired, if not alul^ethcr lost, and the power of deriving 
pleasure from such sources infinitely less than in youth. 
No doubt the faculties have wasted for want of being em- 

t yad I but it is equally certain that the period of life must 
very advanced indeed at which they may not be qiiiek- 
ene(rto use and polished to brig^litness \ and, for the afijoy- 
7ncnt, we shall quote llugald Slewurti who, in one of liiS 
‘ Essays,‘ say«»—“ In such rueu^ what an accession is gained 
to their most tedned i^asures ! What enchantments are 
added to their piost ordinary perceptions I The tnind 
awakening, as if from a trance, to a new existence, becomes 
habituated to the most intorcstinjyuspccts of life and nature 
—the ititeUociual eye is ‘ purgdWf its film ’-^nd things 
the most familiar and unnoticed disclose uharms invisible 
before. The same objects end events whicl^ wero lately 
htdield with indlftbrenco, occupy now all the capacities add 
powers of yio soul; thb contrast between the present and 
I lie past serving only to enhance and to ondear^so unlooked- 
for un accpiisition. What Gray has so finely said of the 
pleasures of vicissitude, conveys but a faint imago of what 
is experieiicwl by tho man wlio, attor having lost in vulgar 
occupation and vulgar amusomonbi his earliest and most 
precious years, is thus introduced at last to a new heaven 
and a now earth:— 

' * Tho meanest floweret of the valo, 

The simplest note that swells thu galoi 
The common sun, the air, the skid) 


Effect qf Chagrin .—Gnarino Vornneso,"Ancestor of tho 
author of the ‘ Pastor Fido,* having studied Greek at 
(^)nFitantiiiopIe, bmught from thence on hla return two 
cases of Greek manuscripts, the fruit of hla indefatigable 
re ^ourchea ; one of these being lost at sea, mi tho sliAp^eck 
of tho vessel, tho elr.igrin at losing siich a literary trrmsure, 
acquired by so much labtwir, bad tllo eftcct of turning tho 
hair of Giuuiiio grey in ono ilight.—SjA-mo/ic^/, . 

^now Houses. -Tho wirilcr hahilations of the EsqtilmaU^ 
who visit Churchill avo built of snow, and, jlulging from one 
fttuslructed by Augustus to-day, they aj*e vcry.comflurtablo 
th.xe'Uugs. Having selected a spot on the I'lvor whoru the 
Miow was about two fbet deep, and sufficiently compact, lie 
cmmionced by tracing out a circle twelve feet in dumetor. 
Tiifi snow in tho interior of tho circlo was next divided 
uiih ti broad knife, having a long handle, into slabs three 
fi’ct long, six inches tliiok, and two deep, being tho thick¬ 
ness to tho layer of snow* Those slabs wore tenacious 
e nough to auinit of being moved abot1f*V’ithout^breaking, 
or even losing the rduirpness of their angles, and they 
had a slight degree of chrvature corresponding 'jvith that of 
thu circle frohi which they were tmt, Tlipy were piled u|k)U 
cacli other, exactly like courses of luwri stone, around tho 
cii<’lo which was traced out, and cnrtJ was takcti to suiooth 
the beds of the diflomit coursos with the knife, and to cut 
tlicrn so as to give the vVall a slight inclination Inwatds. 
The dome was cloisecit lOniewhat suddenly and ftatly, by 
cutting the upper slabs in a wedge form, instead bf the 
more veclangular shape of those boTow. The roof w'as aliqut 
ci*rht feet high, and ihe last aperture was shut up by 
small conical ftiece. The p^bole was built h:om withllb and 
each slab was eut 16 that It retained its tio^ition trltbciut 
In quiring Support Until another was placed besidb it, tlib 
liglitncss of the slabs greatly Ihcilitating the opbraildti. 
'When the building Was covered in, a little loose snow wus<«| 
tbrosvn over it to close up ovury chink, and a low dour tvas 
cut through the walls with the knife. A bed place waS 
next fbrmbtt, aii^neatly faced up with slabs of snow, which 
was tlien covered with a thin layer of line branches, to pre¬ 
vent them from being melted by the heat bf itie hudy. At 
each end of the bed a pillar ot snOW Was crectfed to place a 
lump upon, and lastly, a porch was built before the door, 
and a piwc of clear ice was plac.ed in an aperture cait in tlio 
wmU fur a window. Tho purity of the material of which the 
lu)U8o was framed, tho elegance of its construction, and the 
trunslucency of its walls, which Iransmitted a very pleasant 
light, gave it an appearance far superior to a marble build¬ 
ing ; aud one might survey it with ieelings somewhat‘akin 


to those produced by the contemplation of a Grecian temple 
raised by Phidias; both arc temples of art, immitabto in 
theif kindB^^yrankiins Journey to the Polar 

SPA DA. 

IjToneli.o SPada, one bf the most celebrated painters 
of the school of Bologna, was born at that city, in the 
year lb76, in a very low cuiulition of life. When a 
boy, he became tlsb Servant of the Caracci, and was 
employed to grind and prepare their colours. Tho 
constant opportunities he qjORsessed, while with these 
omliicnl mfen, of seeing pictures and of hearing con¬ 
versations on the ])rinciples of the art, balled forth his 
uinbitioii to become also a poiiiler. This ambition was 
seen and encouraged by his inasters| who gave him the 
benefit of their advice and instruction, and ultimately 
admitted him Into their acadiqny, where they had the 
Naiisfaction of Seeing him become one of the must 
Atiinent of their disciples. 

While Liondlo was at the school of the Caraccf, a 
certain Glovanniiio of Capugnmio, having painted at 
his own village some pielnres in fresco, in which the 
men were larger than the houses, tlie sheep larger 
than the men, and the birds larger still than the .sheep, 
was so intoxicated with the applause which his per- 
ferinaiiccs obtained from the ignoruht villagers, that he 
^eteriniiiecl to go to Bologna,—which he considered as 
a theatre more worthy of his talents. On his arrival, 
lie opened a .school, and so far from acknowledging the 
Immeasurable superiority of the Caruccl, he had tho 
impertinence to demand of them a pupil whom he might 
instruct. Spudk, who iieems to havti loved a joke, 
otlbred himself, and for some time amused himself by 
di^ylng the drawings of Gibvanniuo, ivhom he treated 
with aU the respect due to a hiaster. But when he icit 
it time to put an end to Ihls pleaisanlry, lie left in the 
study a fine head of Lucieila, aud suspended over the 
door some ironical Verses bn the preicndpr. This person 
complained biltefly of the ingratitude with which Spadu 
had thus repaid the rapid progress he hud made in 
painting tuider his instruction; and the (Jaracd, to cure 
the man'sJbUVi Were obliged to reveal the whole ])lc)t. 

Hbviliff dliigently siudictl in the school of his first 
itiasiers, Bpiida proceeded to Home, and attached him¬ 
self td €arava(rgio, wltoni he accornpanied to Malta, 
and at lust returned to Bologna tiic possessor of a new 
style, which may be chnructcrized us, a mean between 
the manner of the Carucci and that of Caravaggio. 
Me Is not equal to the greulest painters in the choice 
of forms; but his heads are full of sentifnetit: and his 
design is always correct, though not always tioble. His 
principal works are the ^ MiracuUnik praUght df Fislies,’ 
in the refect^ of Bt, Procojo at Bologna; and ‘ St. 
Puiniide .biii^nltig the Forbiddbii Bouks;^* paliiied for 
the church of that saint in the same city. The last is 
eoliSiderbd as his greatest peffottxlance, 

pttr Wood-cUt la takeh fVoth the ^ Tran^ais,* 

dnd reprbscmia the * lleturU of the Prodigal Son/ Jl 
is ennsidbred dUe of Spada*s finest work.s. “ My 
father, I have sinned a^*airtst heaven aud against 
thee!'* are the iducliUig words Wfe seem to hear in 
cbnskiering the picture. The cutiibring of the iigme 
of the son is waring natural, and full of vigour; the 
arm^ countenance, and fore-shortening are designed and 
painted with perfect nature. The action of liic iuilicr 
is simple and imptesaive; and tlie nearly closed eye 
expresses the tenderness of tlie old man, while his whole 
countenance exhibits compassion and love as .strongly 
as that of his son docs repentance and hope. 

Spada wab^eventitally called to the court of Parma by 
the Duke Ranuccio, who iiitrisstcd to him tlie charge 
of ornamenting the magnificent theatre which he liad 
built in that city, and which at that time had no equai. 
The worka which Bpada then executed, wiielher at 
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Parma or Modena, were in a style completely different 
(rdtn those he had previously painted. It seemed to 
tn1np;le the characteristics of the school of the Caracci 
with that of Parma. Perhaps the alteration is not an 
improvement; at any rate his best works were those 
painted at Bolog;na, although the liberal patronag^e of 
the Duke Ranuccio afforded him all the opportunity he 
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could desire for the deliberate study and leisurely cxocu- 
tion of his works. His happiness ended with the life 
of his patron; his talents seem then also to have pe¬ 
rished, for all the works he afterwards executed are 
quite unworthy of him. Happily, perhaps^ for his 
reputation, he did not long; survive the duke, but died 
in the year in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
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[Flamingoes.] 


The flainiiigO) although one of the most remarkable of Tliis bird,‘ ivith a smaller body than the stork, has the 
the a(}uatic tribe for its size and appearance, is by Ao neck and legs much* longer, and indeed there is no 
means well known as regards its habits and manners, other bird in which (hey are so disproportionately long* 
VoL. iir. 2 « 
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Its Icng^th, from the point of the bill to I lie end of the with magnified them into an amy of English sold'iOrs ; 
tail, is usually about four feet :inr! two or tlirec inches ; —their long necks were mistaken for shouldered 

but, to the end of the chiws, it measures sometimes more muskets, and their scarlet plumage had suggested the 

than six feet; and,in general, the bird maybe described idea of a military costume. The poor fellow accord- 
as standing about five toet high. Tlie head is small and iugly started off to Gonafves, running through the 
round, and furnished with a bill nearly seven inches streets and vociferating that the English were come, 
long, vvliieh is liiglier than it is wide, light and hollow, Upon this alarm, the commandant of the garrison 
and suddenly cnr\e(l downwards iroin the middle. The instantly sounded the tocsin, doubled the guards, and 
nostrils aie linear, and placed in a Iflackish membrane, sent out a body of men to reconrwitre the invaders; 
The end of the bill, as far as the bend, is black; from Init he soon fomid, by means of his glass, that it wa." 
llionce to the base, reddish yellow; and round the base, only a troop of red llainingoes, and the corps of obser- 
quiie to the eye, covered with a flesh-coloured mem- vatloii marched back to the garrison, rejoicing at their 
bviinc. The neck, as appears in the vvood-ciU, is bloodless expedition.” 

slcmler and of a gn'ut lengib ;—the tongue is large and To the same wcnkwc^ire also indebted for the fullow- 
fle.shy, filling tlie cavity of the bill,—furnished with ing accouitt of the iiSidte of incubation among the 

twelve or more liooked p:ii)illip on each side, turned ^mingnes:—“The groat length of the legs of the 

backward ; the li[) is of a cartilaginous snbstiincc. llainingoes obviously unfits tiicin for sitting or squat- 
'riiL* bird, when in full pliimugv, is wholly of a deeD ting upon aflat, or low nest, as is the practice of the 
se.irlet (which is said to be the deeijesl in tlmse (u families allied to them; and hoiieo, according to 
Africa), with the exception of the quills, which are Liunieiis, tlit!y select for their nests some projecting 
black. From the base of tlie thigh to tlie claws is shelf of a rock, upon wdiich they cun sit astride like a 
lliirty-two inches, of which the iea(lie»efl part takes man on horseback without bending their legs. With- 
iip no more than tliree inches, the. bare part above out discrediting this account, we subjoin that which 
the knee thirteen inches, and from thence to the claws Dampier gives of the flamingoes observed by liim at 
si \ I ten ; ilie colour of tlie bare parts is red, and the Uio dc la Hacha, at an island opposite Cura^oa, mid at 
to(?s me furnished wilh a web, as in the duck genus, the Isle of Sal. ‘They make their*iiests,* he says. 
The long, slender, and delicate legs are de.scribed as ‘ in the marslies, where they find plenty of slime, which 
not being straight, but slightly bent, the shin rather they hca]) with (heir 

projecting. little islets, and whirffSppear a mot and a half above 

The young, which never exceed three in number, the water. 'JJirey make the base broad, and taper the 
diilcr greatly from the mlull.s, and undergo many structure gradually to the to|),—where they leave a 
changes of appearance. They do not gain their fidl small hollow to receive \lieir eggs. When (hey lay a 
plumage until the Ihiid year. In the first they arc, hatch, they stand erect, not on the top, but very near 
for (he most par(, of a greyish-white colour; in tile it, lUeir feet uu the gToiind and in the water, leaning 
second, they are of a clearer white, tinged with red, or them.selves against the hillock, and cewering the ncsl 
rather rose-colour, but the wings and scapulars are red ; with their tail. Tlicir eggs arcf'very Jong; and, as they 
and, in the third year, a general glowing scarlet make their nest on the ground, they could not, vvilhoiit 
manifests itself throughout. The bill and legs also injuring their eggs or their young, have their legs in 
keep pace with the gradatiohs of colour in the plumage, the nest, nor sit, nor support the whole body, but fur 
ciiungiijg gradually as the bird approaches an ailult this wonderful instinct which nature 1ms given them.’ 
state. A similar account is furnished by Catesby, who cciin- 

Tiic flamingoes <lo not commonly appear ilfi Europe, pares the flamingo sitting across its nest to a man on a 
They seem to prefer a warm latitude, and are ac- desk-stool with his legs hanging down. Labat, v^ho 
cordingly found in most of the warmer countries of found these birds breeding in multitudes on the coasts 
the globe, within tbrty degrees on each side of the of Cuba and of the Bahama Islands,—on the deluged 
equator, occiLsionally visiting, in summer, the more tern- shores ami low islets,—says, ‘I was shown a great 
peratc regions. They live and migrate in large flocks, number of these nests ; they resembled truncated cones, 
frequenting desert coasta and salt iiiurshes. They are composerUof fat earth, about eighteen or twenty inches 
extremely shy and watchful. When finding, they keep high, and as much in diameter af the bas« They are 
together^ drawn up artificially in lines which, at a dit.- always in the water; that is, in meres or marshes, 
tauee, resemble those of an army; and, like many oilier Their cones are solid to the height of the water, and 
gregarious birds, they employ some to ata as sentinels then hollow like a pot; in this they lay two eggs, 
for the security of^the rest. These sentinels notify which they hatch by resting on tiiein and coveriiig 
th^ approach of danger by a loud noise like that the hole with their toll. I broke some, but fimiid 

of a trumpet, wiiich may be heard to a great distance, neither feathers nor herbs, nor anything that might 

and is the signal for the flock to take wing. When receive the eggs: the bottom is somewhat contta.vc, and 
flying, they tiiriii a triangle. The fiiod of the flamingo the sides are very even.’ ” 

appears to consist of inolluscie, spawn, and insects, Dumpier and other travellers speak Variously con- 
which they are represented to fish up by turning their cernmg the flesh of this bird. * Although some esteem 
heads in such a manner as to take advantage of the the flesh very highly, and consider that of the young 
crook in their beak. WhcMi at rest, the bird stands on equal to the flesh of the partridge, others say that it is 
one leg, the other being drawn up close to the body, very indifTerent. 

with the head placed under the wing on that side of the In some parts these birds are tamed, principally for 
body it stands on, the sake of their skins, which are covered with a very 

The resemblance of a flock of flamingoes while fine down, and ajiplicablc to all pui^oses for which 

f<?ciling to a line of soldiers has already been meUjg those of the .swan are employed. When taken young, 
tioned; and we may n^^w quote from ‘ The Architecture they soon become familiar; but they are very impatient 
of Birds,* in ‘ The ILiibrary of Enterlaining Knowledge,* rvf cold, and seldom live long, gradually losing their 
an instance in which they were seriously tuken for such, colour, flesh, and appetite; and dying probably from 
During the French revolulionary wllr, when the the want of that food with which, in their natural state, 
English were exj)ectccf to make a descent upon St. they are abundantly supplied. They arc caught l>y 
'Domingo, a negro having perceived at th» distance of snares, or by making use of tame flamingoes. The 
Borne miles, in the direction ot the sea, a long file of mcthcMl is to drive the latter into the places frequented 
flamingoes, ranked up and preening their wings, forth- hy the wild birds, and to lay meat for them there, Np 
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soom?r do the wild flamingoes see the others devouring 
this food, Hum they flock around to obtain a share. 
A battle ensues between the parlies, when the bird- 
catchers, who are concealed close by, take the oppor¬ 
tunity to spring uj^and seize their prey. 


BEDOUIN ARABS. 

[From a Cur rtrv pun dent.] 

The diverse forms4n which man acts wrongly towards 
man in diflerent countries aflbrds a tolerably good crite¬ 
rion by which to estimate the general oonditiou of each. 
In the savage state, depredation is usually of a warlike 
character—the rapid incursion, the siidd^en surprise, 
bloodshed, burning, spoliation. Jn the barbarous state, 
men still act in bodies for the? purposes of i?illage, but, 
unless particularly ])rovoked, they rarely shed bloody 
poor persons they either dismiss or keeptas slaves or 
servants, and the rich they retain for ransom. In a 
state of society more advanced, such embodied depre¬ 
dators are dissolved by the vigour of the*government 
and the strength of the law. To them succeed l#ie 
solitary but daring footpads and highwaymen ; who, in 
their turn, give place to the secret and scientific burglar, 
the ingenious swindler, and the adroit pickpocket. All 
these difterent modes of attaining the same object have 
been exhibited in this country. 

The desert Arabs, or Bedouins, scorn the occupations 
and habits of- ^Ipore correctly speaking, 

of settled life. The dwellers ih'^ftjwiis and houses they 
regard with supreme contempt; and^f themselves 
obliged by circumstances to sojourn for a time in a 
town, they exhibit the utmost impatience to return to 
their tents and desert homes. They are robbers by 
profession; but to that profession they do not ^mider 
the slightest degree of criminality to be attacheu. If 
rei>roached with their predatory habits, they take their 
stand boldly on the ground, not of necessity, but of right. 
Tlioy arc the lords of the desert, which was given 
to their father Ishinael as his only portion; and if 
strangers, wlio have no right to intrude, will pass 
ihr(>ugh, they must pay for it; and they have a right to 
extract their full inheritance from those to whom the 
oil aiifl tlie wine have been given. Hence the plunder 
of, and exaction from, caravans. They rarely seize the 
whole. Most of the more valuable merchandise is 
useless to them; and they are content to take articles 
of food and clothing, arms, and tr^pings for their 
horses, and to fix a sum of money, which musi be raised 
among the taemberii of the caravan, as the ransom of 
their persons and of the remaining goods. This is 
oflen very heavy; but if on a road which caravans much 
frequent, they take care that it shall not be such as 
altogether to discourage merchants and travellers from 
taking the road, experience having taught them that it 
is more profi table to take a little from many than much 
from a few. Nevertheless they do often break out 
into such excesses, that the most imjjortant routes are 
interrupted for years U)gcthcr. We have ourselves 
known an English party wait an entire year at Aleppo 
for an opportunity of proceeding across the desert to 
Bagdad, by a very common caravan road. 

The depredations of the Arabs are seldom attended 
with bloodshed when no resistance is oifered; and it 
rarely is, for the bravest are appalled when aware that 
if a single Ara9 loses his lifts a terrible vengeance will 
be exacted. If the parly of •the caravan ha^s anything 
like a formidable aspect, the Bedouins will not attempt^ 
to molest it; and if it is weak, there is no course but sub- 
miasion. We have ^ourselves travelled about unarmed 
without pcr.sonal injury; and with onr Knowledge of 
the Hodouin character, it was with much pain and many 
inisgi\ ings that, a few years ago, wc saw a .party of 
five English gentlemen leave Bagdad most formidably 


armed, and with a firm resolution to fight their way om 
We afterwards learned, with little surprise but mucA 
sorrow, that three of those gentlemen had been killed 
on the road, and the other two were happy t*> escape 
with the loss of every thing belonging to them. They 
had been attacked, they fired, one of the assailants 
was killed, and after that there was no mercy for them. 
Since this melancholy event, the English have ceased 
to make the overland ” journey from India through 
Asiatic Turkey, tfiough we are persuaded they might 
safely do so if they would be content to buy, rather than 
figlit, their way through these barbarous tribes. It 
would be also necessary to travel without display; for 
if they are led to suspect a persfen who falls into their 
hands to be of miicii consequence, they will detain him 
in the hope of a good ransom. But he would not be 
ill treated; and we have sometimes thought that a 
person anxious to make himself well acquainted w^ith their 
babits of Hie and modes of tliinkiiig could not d<j belter 
than remain among them in this character for a time. 

Not only arc the paths of the desert but the iiavigait^ 
tion of tlie rivers thus impeded by tlic Bedouin tribes. 
The shores of the Tigris, for instance, are inhabited by 
the Beni Lam, the Chaob, and other tribes, who claim 
a tribute of all ves.sols that pass to or from Bagdad, and 
when tlic Bagdad government is weak, go so fur as to 
plunder them completely, in connexion with tljis 
subject, a tew extracts from our journal, ke|)t during a 
passage down the Tigris, in the early part of the year 
1832, may nut be witliout interest. 

“ We are now arrived at that ])art of the river whore 
it ^eeins that attacks from the Arabs most frequently 
occur. Our reis (master of the vessel) has consequently 
been talking very big all day about the valorous deeds 
h% has done and will do. ills gun, an English piece,, 
has been carefully cleaned, and he has girded ou his^ 
cartridge-case and powder-flask. 

“ About four o’clock this (the following) morning a 
formidable assault wa^j ma(]e upon our boats from both 
sides of the river. Our own vessel and another were 
allowed to pass with comparative impunity; but the third, 
which tli^ had probably a.scertaiiied to lie the ricliost, 
was fiercely assailed from .the shore. In the Jiojjc of 
intimidating them, the servants of the gentleman in 
that boat were directed to send back a voliey Irom their 
small arras in return. This dischtuge was Ibllowed by 
a very piercing and peculiar cry from the women, which 
seemed to indicate that it had taken more eficct than 
was intended among the assailants, wiio suflered us to 
proceed without further molestation, probi^bly con¬ 
cluding that we were too strong for As we 

were going with a fair wind at the time of this attack, 
and the Bedouins had no boats with which to attempt 
boarding, they must have trusted that the intirnidiition 
occasioned by their numbers and their firing would have 
made the river-men bring the vessels ashore, uhd sul)n!it 
quietly to their pleasure. At that time every thing 
depended on our being able to keep the mid channel; 
but this was very difficult, for we just then came to a 
floxure of the river which so changed our positiem with 
regard to the wind, that it was only by the most vehe¬ 
ment exertions of the men that we were prevented from 
driving on shore before the sails could be shilled. Had 
we really done so, we feel that we crmld hove expected 
nothing less than to have been ail massacred. During tins 
transaction the din was perfectly terrific. lutcrmiugled 
jfwith the noise of the firing were heard the wild and 
savage tones of the war-cry, whioi) was raised rfti the shore 
and echoed by our men, who in every way endeavoured 
to make as much noise as pt>ssjble in order to convey un 
exaggerated idea of their nui/ibers. The deep, shrill 
yells of the women were particularly appalling. Tiicy 
usually attdnd on occasions of this sort to furnish the 
men with refroshments, to incite then? by songs, to dre^. 
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theii wounds, and we understand that they sometimes 
assist in actual conflict. 

** Our reU* made a great parade of himself and his 
pun the followiiig day, and seemed decidetUy.of opinion 
that our happy escape from the clutches of the Bedouins 
was mainly attributable to his own prowess and the 
excellence of his piece.” 


COFFEE. 

[Kroin a Corr«<fpondeat3i 

In a late Number, we inserted a description which had 
been sent to us of the best mode of preparing cocoa for 
use: we shall )>erhups do what is acceptable to a 
gi-eatcr proportion of our readers by oflering similar 
directions for the preparation of coffee. It is a singular 
fact that,' travel 'where you may on the continent of 
Europe, you will evetywhere find this grateful beverage 
prepared in a manner fur superior to that which is I 
ordinarily attained even in opulent families in England, 
where the straw*coloured fluid,” commonly introduced 
under the niisuotiier of coffee, is certainly not calculated 
to spread a liking for it us an article of diet. We con¬ 
sider our deficiency in this respect is to be regretted, 
not only becau.se it is always desirable to add to and to 
make l^he most of our iiiiioceiit enjoyments, but also 
because it is very probable that if by any means coffee, 
properly prepared, could be introduced as a staple 
article of consumption among the population generally, 
it might have a considerable moral influence, and 
might wean many from that vice of sottishness which, is 
now in so luinentable a degree a national reproach to 
us. If our artisans and labourers, who feel a iiaturs^l 
craving for some stimulus uiler their day of toil and 
exhaustion, could be content to gratify this craving by 
the use of the sober berry, which cheers but not 
inebriates,*’ a vast increase to the happiness of 
their families might be experienced,—what improve¬ 
ment to their own health, both physical und moral! 

Cofl'ee, when properly prepared, has the very useful 
and .somewhat peculiar property of exhilarating the 
spirits und of producing even temporary wukcfiiliiess, 
but which condition passes away in the course of an 
hour or two, and leaves the frame in a state of calmness 
which disposes it for profound and refresliing sleep. 
That these effects do not ordinarily follow from the use 
of coffee may be attributed to the faulty inaiincr of its 
preparation. 

ProfcssQr Donovan has detailed, in a paper inserted 
'bi the ' lw)lin Philosophical Journal,’ for May, 1826, 
the particulars of a series of experiments made by him 
with a view to ascertain the best methods for extracting 
from coffee all the Virtues which arc inherent in the 
berry; and he has there described so philosophically 
and so practically the preferable plan for that end, that 
we cannot perhaps do better than lay before our readers 
the result of his investigations. 

Mr. Ponovam found, that what we shall call the 
medicinal .qaality of coffee resides in it independent of 
its aromatic flavour,—that it is possible to obtain the 
exhilarating effect of the l>everage without gratifying 
the palate,'—and, on the other hand, that all the aro¬ 
matic quality may be enjoyed without its producing 
any effect upon the animal economy. His object was 
to combine Uie two. 

The roa^ng of coffee is requisite for the production 
of both thw qualities; ^ut, to secure them in their full 
degree, it is iieces.sary to conduct the process with some 
skill. liCt not our readers he alarmed, however, by 
tills aiinouuccineut, for the degree of skill required is 

* Tlis ivis and Bsilon were town Arabic,—natives of UiiSKOrah; 
the hate and iicoru theve tliulr 4iuet and indu^triguti 

lowthisa* '- 


now unfailingly attained by the cook of every petty 
cabaret from one end of France to the other, and is 
fully within the reach of every one who is disjHcscd to 
use a very small amount of carefulness. The first 
thing to be done is to expose the raw coffee to the heat 
of a gentle fire, in an open vessel, stirring it continually 
until it assumes a yellowish colour* It should then be 
roughly broken,—a thing very easily done,—so that 
each berry is divided into about four or five pieces, 
when it must be pul into the roasting apparatus. This, 
as most commonly used, is made of sheet-iron, and is of 
a cylindrical shape: it no doubt answers the purpose 
well, and is by no means a costly machine, but coffee 
may be very well roasted in a common iron or earthen¬ 
ware pot, tnc main circliihstances to be obscr\'ed being 
l|^e degree to which the process is carried, and the pre¬ 
vention of prrtiul burning, by constant stirring. When 
coffee has lost oue-flfth part of its weight in roasting it 
will be in the bes't slate lor use ;—it will fficii be of a 
bright chocoiute colour,—will have swollen to nearly 
twice its original size, and will have a highly aromatic 
smell, and warm, bitterish taste. If the heat be con¬ 
tinued longer, the grateful flavour will be impaired, 
and the bitterness increased to a diKagreeable extent. 
“Practice makes jierfect,” and as one of the requisites 
for having good colFee is that it shall have been recently 
roasted, the necessary amount of practice will soon be 
gained 

Coffee should be grtluncT very fine tor use, and only 
at the inomer^ when it is wanted, or the aromatic 
flavour will in some measure be lost. To extnvct all 
its good qualities, the powder reqCiires two separate 
and somewhat opposite modes of treatment, but which 
do npt coffer any difliculty when explained. On the 
one hand, the flue flavour would be lost by boiling, 
while, ou the other, it is iiecessai^y to subject the cotfec 
to that degree of heat in order to extract its medicinal 
quality. The mode of proceeding, w hich, aOer inaiiy 
experiments, Mr, Donovan found t*o be the most simple 
and eflicaciuiis for attaining both these ends, was the 
following :—The whole water to be used inii.st be 
divided into two equal parts. One half must be put 
first to the coffee “ cold,” and this must be placed over 
the fire until it “just comes to a boil,*’ when it must 
be immediately removed. Allowing it then to subside 
for a few moments the liquid must be poured ofl‘ as 
clear as it will run. The reiuuiiiiiig half of the water, 
which dur^ig thi? time should have been ou the Are, 
must then be added “ at a boiling htat ” to Ike grounds, 
and placed on the fire, where it must be kept “ boiling ” 
for about three minutes. This will extract tlie medi¬ 
cinal virtue, and if then the liquid be allowed again to 
subside, and the clear fluid be added to the first portion, 
the preparation will be found to combine all the good 
properties of the berry in as great perfection as they 
can be obtained. If any fining iiigrcdicpt is used it 
should be mixed with the powder at the beginning of 
the process. 

We^havc said nothing as to *1116 proportion of coffee 
to be tised to a given quantity of water. Some persons 
will prefer to drink it stronger than others, and many 
must restrict themselves in this respect on the score of 
economy. We have, found that three ounces of coffee 
will provide an ample beverage for four or fuc perimns, 
and of a very satisfactory degree of stremgth. If milk 
is added it should be previously made hot. 

Several kinds of apparatus, some of them very inge¬ 
nious in their construction, have been proposed for pre¬ 
paring coffee, but tlicy are all made upon the^ ^principle 
of extracting only the aromatic flavour, while Professpr 
Donovan s suggestions not only enable us to accomplish 
that desirable object, but superadd the less obvious'but 
equally essential matter of extracting aOd ihakthg our 
own all the medicinal virtues of cofflb. 
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Pompeii, as most of our readers will remember, as wc 
have frequently alluded to if in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
is an ancient city b ult at tli ' roofs of Mount Vesuvius, 
that was buried by sui cni[.u’oii eff that volcano in the 
first ccnUii’y of flu* Ciirij>tian era, and that, after re¬ 
maining concealed and unknown for almost seventeen 
hundreil years, lias been discovered, excpvuted, and 
parliaily thrown open, within these last hundred years. 
Ill all inslaiiees the roofs, vvhclher of privale houses 
or of (eniplea and other public edifices, have been 
clestro}e(l by the scoriie, pumice, sandy earth, and 
oilitM* matter discliarged by \'csuvius, that pressed upon 
tiiein, and then filled up the interior of tlie edifices 
111 most as regularly and compactly as melted metal 
thrown over a mould. But with the exception oi* the 
roofs, which in most eases it would be an easy task to 
restore, the ancient dwelling-houses of Pompeii look 
as if they had been tenanted but yesterday, and as if 
they might be inhabited again to-morrow. 

The interior walls of the superior class of these 
houses arc generally ornamented with inoiildings in 
stucco, and with paintings of fruit, llowers, landscape, 
figures or arabesques; and, where only a plain .surface 
was painted, the colours, such as greeiiis, blocs, purples, 
&c., are as fresh and pure as though the painters^ 
brushes had been just passed over them. In many 
instances the floors of the halls and rooms are covered 
with mosaics. Some of these works are exceedingly 
interesting from tlicir position, and in reference to tlie 
usages of ancient days. On the thresludd of one 
private house there is written, in mosaic, and in 
large ca])ilul letters, the Roman term of salutulioii, 
“SALVE,” or “Welcome!” At the entrance of 
another house there is spiritedly represented, in mosaic 
on the floor, the figure of a fierce, chained dog in tllfe 
act of flying at some one,—and the words “ CAVE 
CANEM,” “ Take care of the Dog,” are inscribed 
beneath it. The chain and tlie jagged collar are much 
tlie same us we now use, and the clog is not unlike the 
carte Corso^ or Corsican bull-dog, much prized by the 
modern Italians as u house-dog, on account oi‘ its 
strength, boldness, and ferocity,—though, ^as Lord 
Byron correctly observed, the breed is deficient in fjiat 
wonderful “ tenacity of tooth ” which distinguishes the 
English bull-dog. 

In some cases the mosanc work that covers the rooms 
like a carpel, or ornamental oil-cloth, merely represents 
a minutely-dotted surface of pieces of black and while 
marble, with or witliout a fancy border round it. In 
other cases more colours are employed, and fantastic or 
elegant {patterns delineatcd"Und, in a few instances, 
works of really high art in mosaic are found on the 
floors over which thjs ancients walked—^we hope, in 
slippers. Nothing, however, of this sort, hitherto dis¬ 
covered, is at all equal to the mosaic that forms the 
subject of our present engraving. 

In 1829 the excav utors at Pompeii discovered a house 
of unusual beauty and size. This house stands in a 
wide street which extends from the Temple of Fortune 
to the ancient gate leading to Nola, dividing as it were 
Pompeii into (wo parts. Tlie entrance to the house is 
on a large scale, and of a noble design—two uncommon 
circumstances, lor the private bouses generally are very 
unambitious. Alniost at the threshold the entire per¬ 
spective of this extensive tnausioti becomes apparent at 
the first glance. First, there is a large open Atrium, 
the vvail^^pf wjiich are enlivened with brilliant and 
diversificowlouts, and ihe pavements formed of blood- 
red jasper mixed with oriental and figured alabaster; at 
the sides of the atrium are various small bed-rooms, a 
hall of audience, and dining-rooms. Beyond is a flower- 
garden ; iu the centre ’was a fountain with a murble 
basin bentbath to catch the fulling waters. ‘ Four and 
twenty Ionic cohimns formed a portico around; and 


between tiic gratings, the statues, and the blue and 
purple curtains which waved in their intervals, other 
and more extensive colonnades might be perceived. 
Under the shade and cover of the porticoes are snmll 
temples where the household gods' were worsfiipped. 
'Two elegant bronze tripods smoked with perennial 
odours before the statues of PhoebuR, of Concord, and 
the Graces, which were gathered up in fragments when 
the place was excavated. The view in the background 
was bounded by the summit of Mouht Vesuvius. 

Everything about the mansion remained in the same 
situation in which it was previous to its destruction. 
Large quantities of vases and household furniture, of 
every form, of bronze and glass, were collected in every 
part; and ^ups, patera*, apd plates of silver were found 
laid out on several tables of marble. A fine statue in 
bionze, of a faun, from which tlic house takes its name, 
was discovcrAl in the cenlic of the atrium. The floors 
of the principal entrance, the dining-room, and the 
rooms vvhich^adjoined it were paved with mosaics, Ciim- 
posed of minute pieces of marble, almost all of iiainral 
colours, representing in one place a rich lesloon of 
fruit, of flowers, and of scenic masks; in another, the 
sea-shore with fish and shells; again with ducks, ami 
bii<ls in tlie claws of a cat ; a lion liarli'ng on his prey 
ibrms another subject, and a fifth represents Bacchus 
upon a p* iither. The little deity, crowned with ivy, 
supports ti large vviue-enp in one hand, and vvilli the 
other a garland of vine-,Uiavc4; oW 4W'ers, which fall 
and encircle in an elegant manner the ncek of the |ian- 
iher. In this^eliamber were found two large and heavy 
gold bracelets, two earrings, and seven rings with most 
beautifully eugraved gems; besides u heap of gold, 
silver, and bronze coins and inefla*ls. 

Tlfe ^women's apartments are separated from the 
other part of the habitation, —they stretch along tlie 
side of the atrium and the garden. . Behind the garden, 
ill a delightful and picturesque situation, Iheie is a 
dining-hall with a tricliiiiuin *. The waters of the Nile, 
represented in mosaic, .seem to run upon the floor 
between the columns which decorate the entrance to 
thia hall,-—and present to the guests a view of its banks 
cov,crcd with liirds, ])lants, and Ibreign animals. Con¬ 
spicuous among tha animals arc, the hippojiotainus, 
which is now rarely or over foiiml in that part of the 
Nile familiarly known to the ancient Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, though in their time it seems to have aboiimled 
in Egypt, and Jjie crocodile, as shown in the lower 
compartnftnts of the illustration, vvlicre the black circles 
mark the position of the pillars. The ffoor of the 
dining-hall is covered with a large and .spirited picture 
in mosaic, (see the embellishment,) measuring fifteen 
feet by seven feet eight inches. All that we can safely 
say on the subject of this picture is, that it represents a 
battle between Greeks and Persians. Thus much, 
indeed, is made out by the costume, arms, and counte¬ 
nances of the combatants. # 

Italian critics, who are apt to lose too much time on 
these uncertain subjects, and fp be too positive in their 
opiirUins, seem, liovvever, to have decided that this 
splendid mosaic mii.st either represent the battle of 
Platea, in Greece, or the great conflict between Alex¬ 
ander and Darin.s, at Issus, in Asia. On the suppo¬ 
sition of its representing the battle of Tssus, Signor 
Bonucci, Professor Quariinta, and others have pro¬ 
ceeded very boldly, and have not only rtfeognised Alex¬ 
ander the (ireat, but the triie portrait of Darius, “ which 
has hitherto been wholly unknown.” 

Our readers may choose between Issus and Piutea; 
but it is probably neitiier, and only a fancy fiat tie-piece. 
There can be no doubt, however, as to the excellence 

* The nucieiil Uoni:uis took their not treated on cbairii and 

at u luh:e, wo do, but in a lecuinbent posture. The tricliid<ua wot 
the ihiog they redined iic|Qii when ^niug and nuppiug. 
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of the mosaic as a work of art, or that it represents a 
conflict in which the valorous disciplined Greeks are 
obtaining; a victory over the Persians. The Eastern 
cliH'f, in his \var:;^L‘hariot, drawn by four horses, his 
charioteer flogfrinjr the horses into speed, and the 
confusion created by this Highlit, are represented with 
infinite spirit and truth, and tell a very intelligible 
though a somewhat general sloiy. 

Gnr readers mysl be reminded that a few years 
before Pompeii was buried by the volcano it was very 
much damaged by an earthquake; and also that the 
inhabitants of the devoted town were in the act of 
repairing these damages when the eruption began*. 

It appears that the mosaic floor now under our 
consideration was partially* ruined by ^his earth¬ 
quake, and that, between the earthquake and ^ 
eruption, attempts were made to restor^ it. ThTO 
restorations are in a very coarse, imperfect style. It is 
iniicli better to possess this valuable and venerable relic 
of art mutilated as it is than to have it disguised by 
rifacciamentos. By studying the engraving, our readers 
will have a very good notion of the composition, and 
anotlier insight into that ancient world of art which is 
best calculated to elevate and direct their taste. 

Signor Bomicci and others say tlr^t in contemplating 
the original work, when first discovered and cleaned, 
t])ry were so much struck with some of the Persian 
heads that they thought they had never sceii anything 
so perfect—tliat tlicv might stand a comparison with 
the finest heads of "Raphael. They also add, that in 
the original the colours arc at once \ ivid ai!a harmonious ; 
—tJiat the sky has a wonderful trausj)areiicy and ap¬ 
pearance of atmo.*>j>licre in it, and that the figures, both 
of jnen and horses, are admirably drawn, and^ full of 
life and aclimi. ' 

-« I 

PUOGPJDSS OF PAUPERISM. 

Tnii welfare and happiness of every individual mainly 
depend on .the obedience to a law which is unalterably 
lunmNed to his state of being. He must rely on jthe 
produce of his industry for the support of his existence : 

- - he must live by the sweat of his brow. This hardship 
is perhaps more apparent than real. Some cmploy- 
incut is required for the benefit of our health, and some 
is necessary to amuse and occupy the mind. It is true 
that some labour is exacted from us bejoud tliose limits, 
to furnish out the means of subsistence; bift still it is 
mitigated by a circumstance atteiiding it which affords 
a sure ground of consolation, and leaves open to almost 
every imlividiiul the cheering prospect that the burthen' 
of his work will cease long before his life is.drawing to 
Its close. We are made sensible by this circumstance 
that our existence is not a condemnation to punishment, 
but a great benefit conferred on those wlio can prevail 
on theiittselves to forego present enjoyment for future 
case. 

Every individual, evep in the least favoured station 
of society, may produce more than is absejiutely 
necessary for him to consume—may gain more than 
it is required for him to expend, and may, by forbear¬ 
ance, lay by some part of the fruits of his labour for 
future use. Nor do the unforesoeu calamities which 
sometimes afflict individuals, and sometimes classes 
of the commuiffty, ami which cut off those upon whom 
they fall from the immediate benefit of the rule, form 
any substantial objection to its general application. 
Such unexpected calamities make but a small pro- 
])ortion of fhe evils which infest us, and the sufferers 
may safely trust they will not be left by the rest of tfie 
community without relief. It is hardly necessary to 

Sco volume! on < Pompeii/ io the series of ^ Entertaining 
Knowledge,' 


give instances of the various modes in which this savings 
may be made. Let any person, who has passed some 
years after his arrival at the age of manhood, bring 
back to his recollection the manner in which he has 
spent the lime he had passed, the ways ii\ winch he 
had disposed of his earnings, hi.s useless and vegroited 
expenditure, the means that had been offered and he 
had neglected of earning, and the opportunities he had 
lost of improving^his condition. He would find, upon 
any just and honest calculation, that a little more than 
one-half of a life spent in industry and forbearance 
would have secured for the remainder of his existence a 
life of leisure, and even of idleness, if he should think 
idleness desirable. 

If one hundred men were endowed with equal powers 
to labour, and placed on one hundred allotments of 
land of equal dimensions and equal capacity for pro¬ 
duction, it is evident that the most industrious amongst 
them would obtain the largest produce in return for tho 
work he had done; and amongst the most industrious 
the one who consumed the smallest portion of his pro¬ 
ductions would lay by the greatest shave for his future 
use. Now, if one of these one huiulrcd persons, from 
disinclination to work, relaxed in his labour, and did not 
produce cnougli to support himself, he would probably 
apply (o his more industrious and abstemious neighbour 
to assist lum with some portion of his savings. This 
pcrliaps would be granted by indulgence. If this Iqast 
industrious individual of the community could rely 
upon the continuance of these favours, it is probable he 
would not attempt again to exert himself eflicieiilly in 
the production of his niailitenance ;—he would sit down 
contented with the liope of the same relief. Bui if, iu 
t|ic origin of this society, or at any time during its 
continuance, a compact had been formed amongst them 
to supply with the means of existence the members of 
the c nninunity who had neglected to lay by some 
pqrtio I of their .produce for future use, it is certain, 
except such law was guanipd by great precautions and 
vigilance in its execution, that the most unprincipled 
aiu| worthless among them, thus sure of support, would 
rch|L in their industry and become I ^ e easy prey of their 
vicious inclinations and appetites, to the injury of tlicm- 
selves and their associates. 

Now this supposed case exhibits a stale of circum¬ 
stances in which both the folly of idlcMiess, as it aifects 
the individual who is guilty of it, and the injustice of it, 
as it regards the rest of the community, are undeniable. 
It is folly, because the industrious portion of society, 
who are always the most powerful, may think it pniper 
to refuse a gift which must be drawn from ^he means 
produced by their own forbearance, and kept for their 
own use, and which tho idle and dissolute cun have no 
natural right to demand; and it is certainly injustice, 
for what can be more unjust than to claim from the 
hard-earned stores which labour and economy have 
collected a supply to ward otf the consequenccB which 
attend on vice and indolence ? 

The same principles which would influence the con¬ 
duct of individuals in this supposed simple state of 
existence, of which we have given an example, are at 
work on the more complex frame iu which it is at pre¬ 
sent constituted. Vice and idleness are fully as jire- 
valcnt ill them, in proportion to the increased po¬ 
pulation, and the inducements to indulge in them arc 
more powerful. In an advanced state of civili.sa- 
lion, the necessary separation of the pco];|||l^:jnto diffe¬ 
rent ranks prevents a frequent intercourse l)ctvv«?cri 
them ; they arc little acquainted with ench othcr'.s mode 
of life and' manners. By the various modifications of 
property a large portion of iUi.s exempted from injury 
on the commencement of a decline in our pro.qwriiy. 
The income of the mortgagee, the aniiuilant, the tund- 
bolder are not affected. The intricacy of the rigbfi 
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which flow from the employment of a larp^e capital, and 
the indirect and unseen manner in which the public 
burthens are sometimes imposed and rai^id for the 
support of tliose whom idleness has impoverished and 
vice rendered improvident, conceal in part from the 
view of a large portion of the cuminuiiily the early 
symptoms of a deniiigeinent in the moral liubiU of the 
labouring population^ These evils are gradually and 
silently extended. 

Tlic wealth which had been accumulated in seasons 
of prosperity prevents their burthen from being imme¬ 
diately felt, and the approaching danger from being 
discovered. It is only when they have made great pro¬ 
gress, when landed pro])crty begins to sink in value, 
and the store of wealth evidently to diminish, that a 
nation is aroused from its slumber, and thinks of 
searching for the grounds of the alteration. Such 
reflections cun hardly escape even tliose who are most 
unused to observe attentively the scenes which human 
affairs pref^ent. 

The prosperity of each individual, and of states, which 
are made up of individuals, is the result of the due 
observance of the conditions of industry and forbearuni^ | 
imposed on us its part of our state of being. They 
serve as the foundation (like gravitation in the mc^cha- 
nism of the universe) on which our welfare must depend 
for its stability; we are indebted to them for the wealth 
which has been accumulated, and it must be preserved. 
from crumbling into the dust from which il has been 
raised by the same labour and abstinence by which it 
has been gathered up for our use. ‘ Under no form of 
government, under no system of laws, can we dispense 
with ail attention to these conditions. In proportion 
as imllxicluals relax in their observance of them, their 
weli-beiiig and happiness must be ultimately diiui- 
uisiied ; in proportion to the number of individuals 
who thus neglect their own w'elfarc must the strength 
and prosperity of tlie state, of which they compose a 
part, be impaired. ^ 

Tho'-e triillis may be illustrated and exemplified by 
the effects tiiey would produce on a district or a parish. 
Every person contained Avithin such division mnsL feub- 
Hist on tlie ])roducc of his own industry, whethernt is 
obtained in'kind or in money: ns he received i|t he 
Avould either consume the Avhole or lay by a portion; or 
if he does not labour, he must be niaintuined by means 
of some store he had accumulated. There arc but these 
two ways of being mnlntnincd without injury to the 
coinmiinily to which he belongs. But if, by neglect or 
idleness, he fails in prodiicin^^ by his labour that which 
is necessary for his consumption, and has nothing of 
his own, but throws himself upon his neighbours to be 
su]>plicd either by a part of their immediate gains, or 
from the provision they hod tet by for future use, it is 
evident that he dimiiishes the welfare of each indi¬ 
vidual from whose gains or property he thus tgkes a 
share. If the number of such individuals so living 
without labour, or without procuring a sufficient sl&b- 
sisieiice for themselves, amounted to a large proportion 
of such society, the result would be a general impover¬ 
ishment, and if they continued to increase, the general 
ruin. Nations may perish by other means than the 
sword of a conqueror. They may be extinguished 
by vices and defects which gradually corrode and un¬ 
dermine them, which it requires great vigilance and 
sagacity to detect, and great courage and resolution to 
eradicate and subdue. These defects may originate in 
laws whjqk ai^ mischievou.s in themselves; in laws 
wisely en^ted, but erK)neous1y administered ; in the 
misapplication of wealth; in bud examples; in the 
inculcation of mistaken principles of conduct. Such 
causes, and many othona, may tfcinbinc to corrupt the 
population of a country; to encourage idleiie.ss and 
vice ; and to betray the people to abandon the course 
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marked out for them by the laws of nature, which no 
one is permitted to leave with impunity. 

For many years past, in this countiy, it had become 
evident that a change had taken place in the habits of 
the labouring classes: their industry was abated; their 
love of independence was less conspicuous; their re¬ 
luctance to receive relief from funds collected from the 
rest of the community was less marked. The signs of 
this chan{^ and its tendency to increase became daily 
more manifest. The attention of the public and of the 
government were now fixed on these formidable ap¬ 
pearances. 

This change has been aUributed to various causes; 
they have been .successively examined and traced in 
their operation with the most signal sagacity and per¬ 
severance.^ It is scarcely possible to doubt that these 
Jj^iirful consequences arc derived from a variety of 
sources. By a general concurrence of opinion, it 
appears to be admitted that the present system of 
administering the Poor Laws has contributed to pro¬ 
duce a lar^e share of those evils, and has assisted to 
aggravate the iiialigiiity of those which originated in 
other events. Many of the laws enacted for the relief 
of the poor contained provisions which proved, when 
carried into execution, to be clearly detrimental to the 
iiiUrests of all classes of the community. Some of them 
appeared to be wise and proper in themselves, but had 
been abided in practice, and perverted from their real 
object and intention. It appeartE^fl certain that, in the 
disifibulion of the funds raised under the name of a 
Poor Rate, ^reat mismanagement prevailed It was 
wasted upon persons who had no claim to it; lavished 
upon occasions where its application was neither justified 
by law nor‘necessity; it was made a resource of easy 
access ‘to the indolent; it seduced the industrious from 
their habits of industry ; and had, by such employment, 
a direct tendency to convert' every labourer into a 
pauper—to degrade his mind and corrupt his morals; 
for who can retain proper feelings of his own worth and 
independence who consents to live without necessity on 
the charily of others, or take, in the form of a gift, the 
«i]J)sistGucc which, by means of liis own labour, he may 
demand as n right. 

These views produced several atteiiipts, by means of 
new laws, to amend the system. The remedies thus 
projjoscd were sometimes locally and partially successful; 
hut the body of the mischief continued to increase and 
advance, and threatened the destruction of all property 
and social, order. 

It became apparent that it was'necessary to adopt a 
more general and efficient change in this department of 
the laAV, and stop up one of the channels through which 
so much mischief avos poured in upon the community. 
It was proposed by the government that this alteration 
should be grounded on a full, accurate, and compre¬ 
hensive examination of the management of the poor, of 
all the varieties of practice, and of all facts Avhich could 
be collected on the subject throughout the kingdom. 
A commission Avas issued by the CroAvn to several 
persQQs, who were empowered' to employ assistants to 
collect siich information for them; and founded upon 
the Report of the Commissioners, which has been 
extensively circulated, a great change in the Poor-Laws 
is now under the consideration of Parliament. It is 
not our purpose to enter into any explanali(»n of their 
proposed amendments, but to indicaie (he several 
circumstances which render amcndincut necessary. 
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BOY EXTRACTING A THORN. * 



[Boy extracting a Tiior*! ) ^ 

This bronze statue is one of the best preserved amnn^ Unman capitol, and has been the subject of many tnles, 
the monuments of Grecian art which have descended to not only without fbundation, but which the noble aud 
our own times. It stood, many ages since, in the simple style of the fiijure prove to be erioncoiisly dated, 
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Ttie pfopis belfev^ it to rcf^rcs^nt a young 

shepherd' who, during tiie intestine wars of the middle 
ages, was sent to observe the enemy, and into whos^ 
foot a thorn had entered, on his return to Rome to 
relate what be had seen. But the incontestable anti¬ 
quity of this fine work would rather incline one to be¬ 
lieve that it represents a young victor in the races of 
the Stadium, who apparently had in running met with 
an accident, bu^ notwithstanding this disadvantage had 
won the prize. The custom of perpetuating by the 
position and action of athletic statues some one of 
the circumstances attending the victory in such races 
was early established in Greece. The absolute naked¬ 
ness of the figure shows that this is an athletic stdtue. 
Its form, although somewhat slender, unites much 
elegance with the most exact adherence to nature: 
it is at once felt that living nature must have afforded 
the iiu)de1. The posture of this young man, who is 
stooping, and appears to give all his attention to the ex¬ 
traction of the thorn from his left foot, which is placed 
upon his knee, possesses so much of simplicity and 
grace as to excite the untiring admiration of the spec- 
ator. The writer in the ‘ Miisce Fran<;ais,^ from which 
-' his description, as well as the wood-cut, is taken, thinks 
that the statue must have been executed during the 
sixty years which elapsed between the period when the 
athletic statues begun to be made in characteristic atti¬ 
tudes, and the time of Lysippus, when a style more soft 
and ideal marked the filial limits of the art. It is 
probable, however, tliat he is mistaken in the era thus 
assigned. 

This statue, which formerly stood in the palace of 
the Capitol at Home, was ceded to Prance by the 
treaty of Tolciitino; but, wc believe, has been sub¬ 
sequently resuircd. It is two feet five inches in height, 
and the casting is clean and fine. Some detects appear 
to have been remedied by pieces attached with much 
art; and some lioles, occasioned by time, were filled 
up with great care in the sixteenth century. The 
bronze rock on which the figure is seated is entirely 
ancient, and of the same material with the statue. 
The eyes arc hollow, and were doubtless fillert up 
anciently with some other material,—probably silver. 
The Greek school very rarely neglected this practice 
in works of bronze. 


GHOSTa 

Wk are sorry to think that the belief in this class of appari¬ 
tions is still prevalent among our agricultural population, 
and yet lingers in the cities and the towns. Wo are not 
disposed to enter largely into the subject at presimr, but 
avail oursidves of the opportunity Which is uftorded by a 
corrcspondc'ut of stating some considerations which tend 
to refer such appearoiicos to the state of the ghost-seer\s 
health or nerves. It may be stated generally, that it is liot 
the young and vigorous who witness such appearances, hut 
the old, the nervous, and the timid. 

When Iho nerves are disordered, either naturally or other¬ 
wise, the patients become subject to delusions and false 
eights, which are as real to them as they may appear per- 
verso and ridiculous to others whose iior\'ea are in perfect 
liealth. These patients are naturally very ready to swear 
to seeing a ghost, or ^spirit, or living person not present, 
because they do actually, in tho day-dreaming of their 
mind’s eye, see wbut they swear to. The ner\'c« of ghost- 
seers are slightly disordered from fears brought on by having 
heard so many stories about them when young, and from 
natural credulity and tendency to iiidalge in the marvellous. 
When the nerves are much diseased, the delusions become 
more fixed mad peimanent, and tho patient is then termed 
a lunatic. 

• A voung clergy.man, who w«as given to study, and who 
took but little exemise, was one morning visited by two 
friends. In the passage^ beyond Stliem he saw anothor 
friend, and asked them why he did not come in along with 
and be saw that third friend so plainly that nothing 


w^ld convince him to the contrary! (thoUjgb ho iminodiately 
searched everywhere aboui the house.) until ho wad told by 
that third friend afterwaids that he w’as at the time many 
' mifes off. Tho doctor told him that he must take more 
exorciso, or his nerves would become disordered altogether. 

Sometimes these delusions are brought on by* bodily 
diseases, and when the patient’s body is recovering the 
nerves recover likewise. The following story is a remarkable 
instance of it:—** A lawyer in Edinburgh was very ill with 
a fever, but nobody slept or sat ^ in the room with him, his 
nurse being in a room below. fiein§^ winter time, he had a 
fire in the room; and one night he saw sitting in the easy 
chair a young lady he had formerly been acquainted with, 
but who hod been dead two years. He saw her so plainly, 
and tho glare from the fire played and flushed on her in 
such strong light and shade, just tho same as if she was 
actually tliere. that he rapi^ed on the floor with the end of 
bis stick tef fetch the nurse up; but she could see nobody in 
tho chair, nor was there any impression on the cushion since 
she placed ij there. Every night for three weeks this vision 
was repeateU distinctly; ho then began to mend rapidly, 
and as he mended, though the vision was still repeated, it 
grew fainter and fainter every night, and after his health 
was restorer never appeared again. A lawyer, being in tho 
Ivabit of reasoning, and arguing, and sifting the truth, could, 
ou mentioning such a circumstance to his doctor, become at 
Queo convincf^ that the young lady was no actual vision or 
ghost, but a ci^iisequoDce merely of the nerves being diseased 
as well as the body. An ignorant person would never liavc 
been convinced but that the vision was real and not imagi- 
narjr.” 

Sir Walter Soott says, in his work on * Demonology,’ that 
^ The remark^le circumstance of Thomas, tho second 
Lord Lyttletoo, propliesying his own death within a few 
minutes, upon the information of an upparition. has always 
been quoted as a true story. But of late it has been said 
(and publislu»l) that the unfortunate nobleman hud previ¬ 
ously determined to take poison, and of course bad it in his 
own power to ensure the fulillmcnt of the prediction. It 
was tio^-doubt singular that a man, who meditated his exit 
from the world, should have chosen to play such a trick on 
his friends. But it is still uiore^ credible that a whimsical 
man should do so wild a thing, than that a me.>^seiiger 
should 1^ sent from tho dead to tell a libertine at what pre¬ 
cise hour bo should expire.” 


BEATITUDE OF A CAT. 

T^fL cat certainly cannot boast much of its reputation for 
gratitude; but a correspondent says, “ I have met with some 
instances which prove that there is a diversity of character 
and feelings in cats w^ell as men. I was on a visit to a 
friend last summer, wlio had a favourite cat and dog, that 
lived together on the best possible terms, eating from the 
same platg and sleeping on the same rug. Puss had a 
young family while 1 was at the pork, and PLneher paid a 
claily visit to the kittens, whoso nursery was at tho top of 
the house. One morning there was a tremendous storm of 
thtinder and lightning ; Pinchcr was in the drawing-room, 
and tho cat was attending her family in tho garret. Pinchev 
seemed to bo considerably atinoyea liy the vivid Hashes of 
lightning which continually startled him; and just as he 
had crept closer to my feet, some ono entered the drawing¬ 
room foilovv(Kl by puss, who walked in with a disturbed air 
and mewing with all her might. She came up to Pincher— 
rubbed her face against his cheek—touched him gently 
with her paw, and then walked to the door—stopped— 
looked back—mewed—all of which said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘ Come with me, Pincherbut Pinclicr 
was too much frightened himself to give any consolation to 
her, and took no notice of the invitation. 1’he cat then re¬ 
turned and renewed her application with incrcasod energy; 
but the dog was immoveable, though it was evident that ha 
understood her meaning, for ho turned awgy his head with 
a half-conscious look and crept still closer to me; and puss, 
finding all her entreaties ihiavailing, then left the room. 
Soon after this her mowing became so piteous, that I could 
no longer resist going to see what was the matter. I mot 
the cat at tho top of the stairs, close to the open door of my 
sleeping apartment. She ran to me, rubbed herself against 
me, and then went into tho room and crept under tlie w'ard- 
robe. I then heard tMro voices, and discovered that she had 
brought down one of her kittens and lodged it there for 
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safety; but her fears and cares bem^ so divided between 
the kittens above and this little one below, I suppose she 
wanted Pincher to watch by this one while she went for the 
others, for having confided them to my protection she 
hastened up stairs. "1 followed her with my young charge, 
placed it beside her, and moved their little bed fuitlier from 
the window through which the lightning had Hashed so 
vividly as to alkrm poor puss Ibr the safety of her family. 
I rorpained there till the atom bad subsided, and all was 
again calm. On thc^fiillowing morning, much to my sur- 
))rtso, 1 found puss waitmg for me at the door of my apart¬ 
ment; she accompanied me down to breakfast, sat by me, 
and caressed me in every possible way. She had always 
been in the habit of going down to breakfast with the lady 
of the bouse, but on mis morning she had resisted all her 
coaxing to kave luy door, and would not move a step till 
I made my appearance. She vSent to the breakfast-room 
with me, and remained, as I have mentioned, until breakfast 
was over, and then went up stairs to her fkmUy'. She had 
never done this l)efore, and never did it again: she had 
shown her gratitude for my care of her little ones, and her 
duty was done.’* 


GIPSIES. 

Thk origin of this tribe of vagabonds is somewhat obscure ; 
at least the reason of the denomination is so. Tt is certain 
the ancient Egyptians had the character of being great 
impostors, whence the name might pass proverbially into 
other languages, as it is pretty certain it did into the Greek 
and Latin; or else the ancient Egyptians being much 
versed in astronomy, which, in those days, was little else 
than astrology, tho name was on that score assumed by 
those tellers of fortune. There is scarcely any country in 
Europe but has its Egyptians, or Gipsies, tl^jugh not all ^ 
them under the same name. Tlie Latins call them iEgyptii; 
the Italians Cingani, and Cingari; the Germans Zigounor; 
the French, Bohemians ; olbera Saracens, and others Tartars. 
They made their first appearance in Germany in IM7, 
exceedingly tawny, and in pitiful array, thoii^*they 
affectod quality, and travelled with a train of hunling-dogs 
after them like nobles.® Ten yeaj*s afteruwds they came 
into France, and thonco passed over into England. Pope 
Pius II., who died in 1464, mentions them under tho 
riuine of Zigari, whom ho supposes to have migrated from 
tho Zigi, wTxich nearly answers to our modern Circassia, 
bir. Grollman, in a German dissertation on the gipsies, 
asseris that they came IVom Hindostnn. This hypolliesis 
lie grounds cluetly on the similarity of tho gipsey language 
to the Hindostanee, He supposes them to be of the lowest 
class of Indians, viz,, “ Pariahs,'* or, as they are called in 
Ilindostan, ” Sudors.” Sir W. Jones C Asiatic Researches,* 
vol. iii., p. vii.) suggests that in some piratical e!kpedition they 
might liiive landed on tho coast of Arabia or Africa, whence 
they might have rambled to Eg}'pt, i^d at length have 
migrated, gr been driyen, into Europe. A rac#of banditti 
resembling the gipsies in their habits and features is to be 
found among the Tryglody tes, (caHod so from rpvyXij, a rock, 
and Sim, 1 enter,) in the rocks near Thebes in Egypt. Mr. 
Grellmsn estimates tho number of these wandA'ers to bo 
between 700,000 and 800,000. By an ordonnance of the 
states o£ Orleans, in tho year 1560, it was enjoined that all 
theso impostors, under the name of Bohemians and Egyp¬ 
tians, should quit the kingdom on penalty of the galleys. 
Upon this they dispersed into lesser companies, and spread 
thcmsolvcs all over Europe. They wero expelled from 
Spain in 1501. The first time they appeared, according 
to accounts, in England was in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
in tho year 1530. 


Spiders, —A correapondont supplies an omission in our 
aper on “ Spiders,** m No. 129 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,* 
y furnishing from his own obsorvationa the following; ac¬ 
count of the process by which tho insoct disengages itself 
from its skin. The spider, in the first place, formed a kind 
of thick purse in one coraer^of the web, like that which is 
used to encloso the eggs. It then went to the centre of the 
W'ob, and be^nn to distend its l)odY with violence for some 
minutes, until it s|dit the skin the whole length of the back. 
When this was effected it began slowly to force its body 
Uu'ougli tho aperture, and then gradually drew out its 
legs, one by one, till they were all extricated. Tho exuviae 
retained the entire form of the spider, but was perfectly 
iransnarent. The insect itself, ailMr this great change. 


remained quite gelatinous, and of a pale green colour, and 
it retroatod to the purse or bag mentioned before, leaving 
the skin suspended in tho web. Tho spider was sullicientlj 
recovered to quit its shelter in about throe* days. 


Style and Furniture of Houses in the A^e qf Queen 
EUzabeth,-^SysA:.o and vastness seem to have mude their 
whole ideas of ^andeur. The apartments are lofty and 
enormous, and they knew not how to furnish them. Pic- 
lures, had they good^nes, would have been lost in chambers 
of such height: tapostry, their chief moveable, was not 
commonly perfect enough to be roallv magnificent. Fretted 
ceilings, graceful mouldings of windows, and [minted glass, 
the ornaments of the preceding age, were fallen into disuse. 
Immense windows, composed of bad glass, in diamond panes, 
cast an air of poverty over thoir most costly apartments. 
Tliat at Hardwick Hall, still preseiA'ed as it was finished 
for the recmptimi and imprisonment of tho Queen of Scots, 
is a curious picture of that age and style. Nothing can 
exceed the expense in tlio bud of state, in the bangings in 
the same chamber, and of the coverings for tho tables. The 
first is cloth of gold, cloth of silver, velvets of different 
colours, lace fringes, and embroidery. The hangings con 
sist of figures, large as life, representing the virtues and 
vices, emWoidcred on grounds of white and black velvet. 
The cloths cast over the tables are embroidered and em 
bossed with gold on velvet and damasks. The only move 
ables of any taste arc the cabinets and tables themselves, 
carved in oak. Tho chimneys are w'ide eimugh for a hall or 
kitchen; and over tho arras arc fric/es of many feet deep, 
with miserable relievos in stucco, representing hunting. 
Here, and in all the great mansions ofthat age, is a gallery, 
remarkable only for its extent.— Horace Widpole, 


Natives of Van Diemen's Land,—Tho following is the 
account, taken from a Van Diemen's Land newspaper, of 
the first effort that has been made to fix and hand down to 
posterity a true resemblance of this interesting people in 
their orimnal state and costume : for. according to the 
local authorities we quote, the few random, diminutive 
attempts in ivator colour and rough engraving that have 
yet been tried can scarcely be considered as affording any 
true, picture of this singular race. “ We hod the pleasure 
theAilber day in visiting Mr.*Dutorran*s collection of paint- 
ingij in Campbell street, to be agreeably surprised by 
remarkably striking portraits of soino of our old sable uc- 
quajintanefis, tho aborigines of friia islaml. They are painted 
of tlm natural size in three-fourth Icngllis, having come to 
Mr. Duterrau and stood till ho took their likeness with rlie 
greatest satisfaction. They are all drawn exactly in tho 
native garb. Wooready, the native of Bruno L'^land, who 
has attended Mr. Robinson in all his expeditions, has his 
hair smeared in tho usual way with grease and ochre, three 
rows of small shining univalve shells strung round his neck, 
and tho jaw-bone of his deceased friend suspended on his 
breast. This relic of atfection is carefully wrapped round 
with the small string w'hich theso interesting people niako 
from the fibres of the largo dag or puncua which grows in 
all parts of the island. They obtain it by passing the green 
flags over fire until they have stripped off the more friable 
part of the green bark, and then tho fibres which are strong 
arc easily twisted into threads. A kangaroo skin, with the 
fur inside, is passed round him and fastened over the shoul¬ 
der in the usual manner in tho bush, before they obtained 
blankets from the whites, and bis brawny athletic arm is 
stretched out to wield tho spear. His wife Truganinu, tlie 
very picture of good humour, stands beside him, with her 
head shaved according to custom by her husband with a 
sharp-edged flint. Besides these, llhr. Duterrau has in like 
manner painted a pow^erful likeness of tho chief, Muna- 
lagana, and his wife, two most oxcellent, well-disposed 
people, who, with the others, have been of immense ser¬ 
vice to Mr. Robinson, and through him to tho colony, 
in his several arduoffs and often dangerous expeditions to 
conciliate their countrymen; and are now, we learn, sta¬ 
tioned aliout Campbell-town, dejng tlieir best endeavour to 
assist in ridding the country of the dreadful scourge of the 
flocks,—the ravenous wild-dogs. Great praise is due*to 
Mr. Duterrau for bi^ thus fixing on canvass which may 
commemorate and hind down to posterity for hundreds of 
years to come so close a rosomblanco in their original aii- 
pearanoe and oostunae of a race now all but extinct. 
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By the above very expressive nuiiic the Turks distinguish 
the grounds in which the reniuiiis of the dead are d^* 
positefi. The force of the loriii can only be well ap¬ 
preciated by the traveller in the East, who, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a great city, has fre(|ueiitly to traverse such 
a vast extent of ground marked by monumental stones 
on either hand before he can arrive at iiie abodes of 
living men, hs to compel the most unthinking to feel 
|hat the capital of the living*, spite of its immense 
|)Opulation, scarce counts a single breathing inhabitant 
for every ten silent inmates of tli£ city of the dead.” 
This was spoken of the pul)]ic cemeteries of Constanti¬ 
nople, the largest city where the Moslem usages of 


interment prevail, and where, therefore, the extent of 
the ground occupied by cciiiclcries, arising from the 
dislike of the Turks to re-open the grbiind where it is 
known that a body has been interred, appears with 
magiiiiied eflect. In mentioning generally the appear¬ 
ance presented by these cemeteries, it would be an 
injury to the reader to use other words than those of 
the eloquent author of ‘ Anastusius,* for the truth and 
cxcclleneo ot whose pictures on this and other occasions 
we are enabled to vouch from personal observation 
of the scenes and objects described. “ Already its fields 
of mouldering bodies and its gardens of blooming sepuU 
4 »hre.s stretch far away on every side, across the brow of 
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the the bend of the valleys: already the 

avenues which cross each other at every step in this 
domain of death arc so Icngthcuedi that the weary 
stranger^ from whatever point he comes, still finds, 
before him many a dreary mile of rood between mar¬ 
shalled tombs and mournful cypresses, ere he reaches 
his journey’s seemingly receding end; and yet every 
year does this common, patrimony of all the heirs of 
decay-still exhibit a rapidly increasing size, a freshei' 
and wider line of boundary, and a new belt of planta¬ 
tions growing up between new flower-beds of graves/’ 
A general description of the graves was given in the 
paper on ‘ Cemeteries but it remains to add, in 
explanation of the last expression, that the slabs, by 
which the graves are usually ^covered, are perforated 
with boles, through which the most beautiful flowers 
grow and shed their fragrance and their leaves around. 

The principar cemetery of the Mohammedans is at 
Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; for the 
'lurks have a vei 7 strong impression that^ they shall 
ultimately be driven out of Europe by the Christians, 
uiid are not, therefore, willing that their bones should 
remain in a soil to be pollutefl by the rule of the Giaour. 
A little consideration would teach them, however, that 
if the Christian possessed Constantinople, the Moslem 
would not long be allowed to retain Scutari. The same 
impression operates ditfcrently on tlie Christians, in¬ 
ducing them to prefer the European side for their 
interments. 

We were at first surprised to find the cypress-tree 
appropriated, among the Turks, to the sepulchral 
uses, in connexion with which it is always mentioned 
in the ancient and inoderu poetry of Europe. But, 
on consideration, we concluded that they me|rely 
retained a usage which they found existing In* the 
Greek cities which thej acquired iti Asia and Europe. 
“This fine tree," says Sir .John Cam Ilobhouse, 
“ has,- with its gloomy green, long overshadowed the 
memoiials of mortality; and its thick foliage, as well 
us the grateful odour of its wood, must serve to counter¬ 
act tlie effects which would otherwise be produced, if 
graves, only a foot or (wo in depth, and containing 
corpses without cotfins, were exposed to the burning 
summer sun.” The number ami extent of the cemete¬ 
ries thus planted might be taken to clmracterizc Con- 
staiilinuple, whose palaces, mosques, and minarets, 
secMi) embosomed in cypress woods. 

As these trees, however, preclude an extensive view 
over the grounds in which the spectator is stswiding, the 
entire impression is*not more forcible upon his mind 
than w'hen, in lands more eastward, where the cypress 
does not grow, he perceives, at one view, (he^hills, the 
valley, and the plain, crowded to a vast extent with 
white monumental stones, in their general appearance 
not unlike the statues of Hermes, and which, in the 
obscurity of night, might lead the superstitious mind 
to fancy that the grave 

** Hod oped ItH [wiidcroiis and marble jaws 

to yield up the departed. Such cemeteries, neglected 
and overgrown, and frequently consisting of rude 
nnsculptured stones of every dimension, and stuck in 
the ground in various directions, often occur at a great 
distance from any existing towns or villages; but indi¬ 
cate sites formerly occupied, and tell nuire strongly than 
any abstract •conception could do, how exceedingly 
populous the grave is. Tha monotony of the “ Field.s 
of the Dead ” of this sort is usually relieved the 
small but neat square and open structures, surmauiited 
by a dome, under vyhich repose (be ashes of the wealthy 
ill places where cemeteries are not, as in Cairo, specially 
appropriated to their reception. 

The attractive features which Mohammedan burial- 
grounds usually exhibit have been noticed by most tin- 
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vellers; and, separately from the saddening associations 
to which such spots give occasion, they are commonly 
the most pleasing promenades which Eastern cities offer. 
The trees, with which they are thickly planted in the 
western parts of Turkey, afford a grateful shade ; and 
the cooing of the wild doves that build their nests 
among the branches, is a circumstance of additional 
attraction in a scene which is, upon the whole, not much 
solemnized by the grotesque and flaringly-coloured 
sepulchres of the Turks. For ourselves, we confess 
that, so far as solemnizing effects go, wc have been 
nluch more moved by the forsaken and ruined ceine- 
terij^to which we have just alluded, than even in the 
funeral woods of Constantinople, where the turbanen 
stones frequently disturbed our solemnity quite as 
much as the absurdities too ofien inscribed on the head- 
stoiies in an English church-yard. 

„ Although the Turks have no notion of walking for 
exercise or pleasure, they have, perhaps, as much reli.sh 
as any people for pleasant situations; and, whether 
from this cause or regard to the dead, they like to 
resort, in fine weather, to the cemeteries, and perform 
their devotions near tlie graves of those who have been 
taken from them. The women frequent the “ Cities f>f 
Silence ” very generally on Fridays, on which day they 
believe that their friends awaken to the consciousness 
of their former ties and relations. They may then be 
seen very affectingly grouped around the graves, from 
which they carefully remove weeds and other unseemly 
things, and which they as carefully decorate with gar¬ 
lands, myrtles, and flowers. It is remarkable that the 
Turkish females are just os reserved near the graves of 
the dead, as in the presence of living men. This, no 
doubt, arises from the idea, already stated, that the 
inmates of the graves around arc sensible of their 
presence, and the practice is countenanced by the 
example of no less a person than the “ Mother of the 
Faithful,” of whom it is recorded in that curious work 
the ‘ Mischat ul Miisubili,’ a book of traditions coiu'ern- 
ing Mohammed, that “ Aayekhah said, * 1 was accustomed 
to to the house where the Prophet and Abiibekr 
were interred, without my upjier garments; for 1 said 
to myself,Embody lies here but my husl)ttn(i, who is the 
messenger of God; and my father, who is Abiibekr the 
Pure! But when Omar-ibii-al-Khatiab died and was 
buried (here, I never entered but with iiiy l)ody com¬ 
pletely covered, on account of my modesty towards 
Oiinir, who was a Ktraiigcr/ ” 

Our wood-cut, which represents part of a Turki.sli 
burial-ground with a funeral approaching, shows, in 
considerable variety, the ditlcrcnt kinds of tombs and 
inoiiuments which siiCh places exhibit, and will convey 
a general idea of the fuue^gl processions. The deceased 
is carried to the grave on[|| jitter, or in an open burrow; 
branches are carried before and behind it, and his 
favourite horse is led after. The body has many 
bearers; for, as it passes through the streets, de\out 
men run from their houses and assist in carrying it 
a little way, this being considered a very meritorious 
action. The corpse is always interred without a coffin, 
and in some purls of Turkey is wrapped up in cotton, 
while in others the best of the deceased person’s 
ordinary dresses is employed. 


Di(ftwnn of Books ,—If it Ijo true that a wise man, like a 
good roBner, can gather gold out of the (In)ssiest volume, 
an«l that a fool will be a fool wWi the best book,—yea, or 
without a book,—there U no rtmstHi that wo should deprive 
a wuse man of any advantage to liis wisdom, while we seek 
to restrain from a fool tfiat which, being restrained, will bo 
no hindrance to his folly.— Militm. 
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Ths Value df a Gond JBoo/li.—A« good almost kill a man 
as kill a good book: who kills a won kills a raasonable 
creature—Ciod* a image; but ho who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself,—kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to tho earth; but a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. Tis true 
no age can restore a life whereof, perhaps, there iS no great 
loss r tho revolutions of ages do not often recover the loss of 
a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare 
the worse.— Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing. _ 

The human mind feels restless and dissalislled 
under the anxieties of ignorance. It longs for the impose 
of conviction ; and to gain this repose it will often rather 
precipitate its conclusions than wait for the tardy lights of 
observation and experiment. There is such a thing, too, as 
the love of simplicity and system—a prejudice of the under¬ 
standing which disposes it to incliido all the phenomena of 
nature under a few sweeinng generalitiesr-mi indolence 
which loves to repose on the beauties of a theory, rather than 
encounter the fatiguing detail of its evidences—a painful re¬ 
luctance to the admission of facts which, however weak, break 
in upon the majestic simplicity which we would fkin ascribe 
to tho laws and operations of the universe.— 

Milton's View of the Mind of London, —Behold now this 
vast city; tho sliop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hnntniers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed justice in dcfenco of beleaguered truth, than there 
bo pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas where- 
wuth to present us with their homage and fealty, the ap¬ 
proaching reformation: others as fiist reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and convinccraent. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
90 prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to 
»uch a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithAil 
labourers, to make a knowing people a nation of prophets, of 
sages, and of worthies ? We reckon more than tivo months 
yet to hancst; there need not be five weeks had wo hut 
eyes to lift up;—the Helds are white already. Where there 
is much desire to learn, thqj-e of n(?cessity will be ^uuch 
arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. A little generous 
pmdence, a litlle forboaraneq of one another, and some grain 
of charity, might win all tlnssc diligences to joifl and unite 
in one general and brotherly search after truth. I doubt 
not, if some gi*oiit and worthy stranger should come among 
us, wiso to discern the mould and hamper of a people, .and 
how to govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the 
diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasonings, 
but thiit he ivould cry out, as Pyrrhus did, admiring the 
Roman docility and courage, If such were my Epirots, I 
would not despair tho greatest design that could be at¬ 
tempted to make a church or kingdom happy,”— Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Pritiiin^, 

Compulsory Service, —Mr. ®^er relates tliat “ an Ar¬ 
menian of Shiraz was linfnrtu'^tely rcnowntnl for playing 
excellently on the kamouncha*. The fume of his skill j 
reached the king's ears, and ho was immediately ordered 
up to court on tlu! cluirgo of being tho best kamouncha 
player in his innjesly'a dominions. The poor man, who 
had a wife and family, and commercial relations at Shiraz, 
was, during our stay, detained at Tehran expressly to teach 
the kings women the art of playing on kamouncha:' 
The author adds in a note:—“ This impress was by no 
means peculiar to Persia. Many instances might be given 1 
from our own historj down to the reign of Elizabeth; but | 
it is suiUcient to rohT to those connected with the subject of 
the text. Henry VI. pressed imuslreU “for the king's I 
solace;’ Edward VI. tlms supplied his choir; and in the ! 
reign of Elizabeth, under one of the commissioners to take i 
111 ) all singing children for tho use of tlie Queen's cUopel, 
Tusscr, the author of the * Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,’ wa.s mipi’cssod. 

“ Tliencc for my voice, I iniiit not choice, * i 

Away of force, like nostiiig-horsc, 

For sundry men had placards then 
Such child to take.’'—— 

* A tjiHsciea of violin. 


SELF-SUPPORTING DISPENSARIES. 

How the poor may be best enabled to meet the con¬ 
tingency of sicknes.s, is a question, the importance of 
which can hardly be too highly estimated; and we 
should, therefore, feel disposed to give our best atten¬ 
tion to any plan which proposed to remedy the evils 
which seem to have been developed in the working of the 
ordinary modes by which relief is administered to the 
sick poor. But a plan which has,been tried on a large 
scale, and appears to have worked well and beneficially, 
comes with still stronger claims to our attention. Sucli 
are the self-supporting dispensaries, the plan of which 
was first brought forward by Mr. Smith, a surgeon at 
Southam, in Warwickshire, at a public meeting licld at 
that plac» in 1823. Ittiis meeting was attended by 
several members of A Committee for conducting an 
Inquiry intp the slate of the Sick Poor,” consisting of 
members of Parliament, clergymen, and medical and 
other gentlemen. These individuals did not consider 
themselves prepared to give a decided opinion concern¬ 
ing the probable operation of all the parts of the j)lan ; 
but they determined to co-operate with Mr. Smith in 
the establishment at Southam of such a dispensary as 
was proposed, in order that the practicability of the 
proposal might be fairly tried. The plan of siich es(a- 
blishnients is open to local variations, but generally 
they may be thus described as now aelually existing. 

In the self-supporting dispensaries lj?ere are gene¬ 
rally three classes of patients, though sometimes only 
two. The ^st, denominated the free class, or inde¬ 
pendent members, consists of tho.se artisans or labourers 
who are able and willing to maintain themselves and 
their families by their own industry; but who, never¬ 
theless are unable to afford the charges of private 
mecfical attendance. Those of the working classes who 
are desirous of being admillcfd to the benefits of the 
charity on the terms of the free class, are required to 
present a certificate from two of the honorary sub¬ 
scribers, stating that they are persons projicr to be 
included among the independent members. Sometimes 
the certificate of one honorary subscriber, or of two 
respectable neighbours, is considered sufficient, and the 
rules of the Coventry Dispensary seem only to require 
that a statement of name, age, residence, and >i:)cciipa- 
tion, should be left at the dispensary with a deposit of 
one montli’s subscription. The eligibility of the appli¬ 
cant then becomes a matter of consideration with the 
sub-comiijiittee and in all cases as much facility is 
endeavoured to be given to the admission ©f members 
as can be made consistent with the desire to secure the 
benefits of the institution to the pniper objects. 

These free members are at all times, and for unli¬ 
mited periods, entitled to such medical or surgical assist¬ 
ance as they may require, and to the privilege of being 
attended liefore the gratuitous patients on the terms of 
the following rule:—“ Every free member above twelve 
years of age - shall pay one penny, and under that age 
one halfpenny a week ; except in a futnily consisting of 
more than two children^ wheif one penny a week shall 
be considered sufficient for all under twelve years of 
age,” The subscriptions of these free members form a 
fund, the balance of which, after deducting the cost of 
medicines, is annually divided among the medical gen¬ 
tlemen in sums varying with the extent of their services. 
The contributions of honorary subscrib^^rs form a dis¬ 
tinct fund, from which qjl the expenses of the esta¬ 
blishment are defrayed; and, according to its amount, 
grants arc made from it to enable ladies* committees, 
at the recommendation of the .surgeons, to furnish loans 
of linen, to provide nurses, and to* administer cordials 
and broths to the sick inembei's. This separation of 
funds^ seems to us a very valuable part of the system, a.s 
members are thus assured that no part of their little 
subscriptions go to the support of au establishment 
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which they mig^ht CiUisidar expensive) bat that the whole 
is directly appropriated to provide for them the best 
medical assistance that can he obtained; while* on the 
oilier hand* their independence is gratified by knowing 
that the fuml from which their retief is more intmcdii- 
ately drawn has been raised by themselves* and is apt 
palpably assisted by the contributions of the rich and 
charitable. 

The rules of thesg insUtutione provide that either a 
certain number of regularly-educated noedical practi¬ 
tioners* resident in the district* shall be elected pfiicersi 
or, witliout any limitation, that all the regularly- 
educated surgeons of the neighbourhood, who ^re 
willing, shall be attached to the csteblishmeoi, in either 
case leaving to the free inemhera the choiqp from the 
list of officers of the medical attendant they prefer. 
By this means, and by the consciousness of^ each mem¬ 
ber that he pays for the attendance and medicine he 
receives, the very desirable object is attained of bringing 
the relation between the practitioner and tl^e patient to 
as near a point of resemblance as possible to that which 
ul)tains in private practice. 

Besides the free members* these institutions extend 
tlie benefit of their assistance to two other classes of 
persons, both consisting of those to whom gratuitous 
relief is afforded. The first of these is called the 
“ Charity Class,” and cousists of persons recommended, 
ill the first instance, by the honorary subscribers; and 
wlio, after doe investigation* have been found to be 
willing, but unable, Iroiii temporary sickness* losses, or 
inadoquale wages, to pay for private mcdiftil assistance, 
or to subscribe to the dispensaries. With reference to i 
this class, it is stated, in a pamphlet printed for private - 
circulation, by Dr. J. P. Kay of Manchester, of wlijch, 
together with other papers, we avail ourselves fti ^ire- 
jiariug this article, tluj^ “ many are drawn into this 
class from the influence of niisdirccted charities, that 
tend to make them rely on other resources than their 
own industry; and therefore, in the commencement of 
any measures of reform in our public charitable iustitii- 
tions, this class will, of course, be much greater than 
it will ultimately become.” Yet it is gratifying to,find 
that the claim for this mode of assistance is by no 
means extensive. Thus we find from the * Report of 
the Dispensary of Wellsbourne in Warwickaliirc,’ i^at 
oi‘ 1223 patients only two or three had app^^^d for 
the Charity Ticket—“ a circumstance,” it is added, 
‘‘ strongly illustrative of the desire of tljg honest English 
labourer t^ he independent, when an opp^tunify is 
afforded to him of proYidiu|f agaiwRt sjekness and 
necessity, by a small contribution from his earnings.” 

The tliird class of patients is composed ()f peiftOgs 
dependent on the pariah, and foT whose medical treat¬ 
ment it is usual ibr parishes to cnutrac^ on the lowest 
terms possible, with spme surgepn. This system is 
slated to have been ibttJJld very defective, if not per¬ 
nicious, in Hs operation; and where these dispensaries 
have been estabUshed, the parishes have very generally 
transferred the medicalenre of sick paupers to them, 
purchasing this advantage by the atmual payment ot a j 
certain sum for every hundred inhabitants. 

The Committee, to which we referred at the com¬ 
mencement of our statement, conclude their * Report,* 
which was piiblislied in 1827, with expressiug a strong 
opinion in ftivour of the institutions, the leading principles 
of wtiich WB liavo stated* and which have been, more 
recently, favourably noticed® in the ‘ Appendix to the 
llc[)ort * of the Poor-Law Pominissioners. Many such 
dispensaries are now in active and useful operation in 
the midland counties. We are best informed conceiv¬ 
ing the “ Coventry Benevolent* or Self-supporting 

* Wo aro much inclined to duubt whether it bo prudent, or 
calculated to encourage that feeling of indenendence which these 
Oispenr^anet debire to foster, to speak of them as ehaiitiee,*' 


I Dispensaryand the third report, delivered in April 
last, enables us to make a few stateiueuls, which will 
show how extensively these institutions arc already 
working. The receipts from free meniberB, in tlie last 
year, amounted to 4t)0/. 12s.; and the honorary Tuud 
to 254/, Tim patients attended in that year were 
of whom 515 were visited at their own houscR; 
aud the total number of patients attended during the 
. two years and a half since the commencement of (he 
institution Is 5610.® 

The various documents before us, some of which 
emanate from parties unconnected with such institu- 
tiou^, concur in staling the strong tendency of these 
dispensaries to prevent the increase of junip*»rs. The 
first application for parish relief, on the part of (he 
honest and industrious poor, most commonly arises 
I from the occurrence of sickness in their families; and 
ps, after the first application for such relief in any shape, 
the shame of solicitation is destroyed, and the pride of 
independence broken, it is certainly most desirable to 
place within the reach of the deserving 
prompt and efficient medical aid durjlng illness which 
would shorten the iiitcrniptiou given to profitable 
industry, and restore the labourers family to heultli, 
and the labourer himself to his work, unembarrassed 
by debt, and uiidegraded by pauperism. 

It is also not the least important feature in such 
institutions that they give to the free ineinber the right 
of applying for advice in the earliest stage of sickness; 
whereas, in ordinary cases, the dread of a doctor’s bill, 
the dislike to beg a charity ticket, and the greater dis¬ 
like of an application to the parish, occasion such delay 
ill tlie application for advice us to insure protracted 
illness, the permanent loss of health, and, consequently, 
ojfk the means of subsistence, and evf n the loss of life 
itself. 

We cannot better conclude the consideration of this 
subject than with the concluding sentences of Dr. Kay’s 
pamphlet. “ If we wish permanently to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, we must leach them to 
liel|]J themselves. We must show them that what others 
can do for them fe utterly insignificant and worthless, 
compared Vith the good which may result from their 
own virtuous exertions. We must make it evident that 
in the exercise of moral restraint, and by industiy, 
sobriety, a peaceful demeanour, an economical inanngc- 
incnt of their resources, and a fore-sighted provision 
for thcv^layof calamity, from which few are exempt, 
they may escape the misery into which imprudent 
murrioges, insabrjiety, irregularity, turbukuce, in- 
frugality, and improvideuco, jilunge men gifted by 
nature with every quality iieccKsary to procure lmp])i- 
ucbS. It is desirable thi^ vve should be no longer iii^tni- 
menlal in diniinisiiing wt noble self-reliance which 
has been the boast of the English peasantry, and in 
substituting fur the generous pride of iiidepemlciice a 
sickly craving tor Hyiiipathy. Let not our artisans be 
made lean and supple sycophants, cringing to obtain 
from Gxlcrnul md that which they have neither strength 
oor virtue to si^ievo for themselves; but let us rather 
encourage them in the cxerci^ of those virtues which 
will leach them sclf-respeot.” 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN-HALL. 


This magnificent building, which has been crccird 
by the public spirit of the inhabitants of Birmingham 
for municipal purposes, for pjiblic mcelings, and lor 
musical performances, is rapidly ajjproacliing completion. 


tid « lieuevolent iustitutions.” Tl>rw, in rormunn hikccIi, hro 
^nonymims terms; and,’all hough iiislinitions .ire finiuen y 

snevoleiit, in the proper .sense of the word, it din s not 
nisidemte to tell the fii‘0 nieinlnirs th.it tiie reiicl ^ ’ 7 

ly U a “ chanty.*’ EvVu sucli little thiiiipi deserve uUenUou, 
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The trienn a festival is fixerl to bfe held in it 

during the next October. We may therefore, without 
impropriety^ describe the general character ot the 
structure, ' » ' 

Our wood-cut exhibits an accurate view ot the ele- 
vaiioti. The large proportions of the Hall| its com¬ 
manding height, and its splendid series of Corinthian 
cotamns which run completely round upon a rustic 
arcade, render it not only the most imposing building 
ill Birmingham, but one wi^ which very few modem 
erections can compete. 

The internal arrangement oT> this building e:|c)ubit8 
m large saloon or hall, 140 rfeet in length, 65 feet wide 
clear of the walls, and 65 feet high from floor to ceiUng, 
with corridors of communication running along on eadi 
side of it on its own level, and staircases leading to 
upper corridors to give access to galleries. The epr- 
ridorp are low, the two tiers being within the height of, 
the basement externally. . As the Hall^in^en d^ dQ^ riii ;- 
-ci pally fo r mustcfd eiiifc/tainincntsi'onyend oT^tis occu^ 
pied by a magnificent Organ and surrounding orchestral 
arrangements. This Drgan js of enormous dimensions,' 
and has cost 8000/. Two narrow galleries run alpng 
the aides of the Hall, and a large deep galleiy occupies 
the other end; rooms for the accommodation of the 
performers who may be employed are formed at the 
upper end of the building and under the orchestra. . 

Tlie building is lengthened externally to ^60 feet 
by the pnjjection of the arcaded pavement Jii front to 
Paradise Street, over the causew^. The’ height of 
the basenient above the .cai^seway is 23 feet,—the 


col limns resting tipbn Its uppdr surfhee or j^atform are, 
with their entablature, 45 feet, and the pediment form¬ 
ing the frontispiece is 15 fl^et high,—making a total 
helgjhl: of 83/feet tlteiCjaiifW^agp iko)the acroterium. 
The columnar ordinance employed is in imitation of 
the Roman foliated or Corinthian example of the 
temple of Juiriter Stator; the columns are fluted, and 
the entablature is greatly enriohed, though not to the 
full mid elaborate extent of the origjuial. The structure 
is of brick, faced with Anglesea marblie, of which latter 
material the columns and their accessories are composed. 
The bricks were made on the spot of the aarth taken 
out of the foundation. The stones were cut and worked 
by machinery with steam power, the ftuiinga were 
made bj tlie same mcana, and by the application of an 
invention, it is understood, of one of the contractors. 
Another Ingenious invention, consisting of a species of 
craning lever-beam on rollers, was applied for the 
'purpose of hoisting the framed tie-beams and principals 
iSf the roof from the ground up to the walls. The time 
given for the completion of the edifice was eighteen 
months, and the total cost was to be 18,000/., though 
it is understood that the marble used in it has been 
supplied by the proprietor of the quarries free of cost, 
for the purpose of bringing the article into public 
repute. The design for the Dirmingham Town-Hall 
Was supplied by Messrs. Hanson and Welsh of Liver¬ 
pool, who were also the contracting buUclers for carry¬ 
ing it into execution. It is much to lil^cgrctted that 
the enterprise of the contractors has left them coii- 
^derable losers. 



[Tvwn^oll of Birmioghani.5^^ y \.. 
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[View of the Island of Ischia.] t 


The bcautifnl “Gulf of Naples,, tak^n in >b Wlafged 
sense, extends from the promontoryby 
Misenum to the Sorrento peninsula,^ ending Cape 
Minerva, now called Della CaitipanelliN rugged, 

rocky island of Capri stands o^ Cape Minerva, at one 
side of the entrance into this band i and the 

larger, loftier, and volcanic islandvpf Ischia siaiSds at 
the other side, off Cape Misenutn. • 

The distance of Ischia from the citj of Naples is iiot^ 
above tweirty miles, and being only ^thra or four miles 
from the attractions of Baia, Cuma,tk|B Fusaro lake, 
&c., it is frequently visited by trdveflets;, Thesalubrity 
of the air, the beauty of the counirj^; the’excellence of 
its mineral waters, its baths, its wi^, fruit, and other 
produce, also frequently uttrBctHhe.NeappUtan ^ntiy, 
who arc not much given to travelling or inVeiftigatiiig 
the wonders with which nature surrounds them. A | 
small uninhabited rock, called Vi vara, tbe'densely- 

peopled and pretty island of Procida, inS||Vene between 
Ischia and Cape Misenum. Prom the southernmost 
|X)int. of Procida to the nearest point of Ischia is a 
distance somewhat less than two xniles. ^ From many 
points of view the two islan<ls seem iu^ne; the lofty 
mountains and the grcaij^ne of ISchicTrising to the 
eye from the comparatively low land^f Procida as if 
from a base. It is curious ^bserve that Virgil, who 
must have known both, isii^ds welV*calls Procida 
“ high,” whereas, in fact, Ischia is lofty, and Procida 
(as we have just said) comparatively tow. It would 
be as reasonable to call the Jura ridge, in the immediate 
VoL. III. 


neighbourhood of the towering Alps, lofty, or (to take 
a move familiar illustration) to speak of the height of 
the houses in St. Paul’s Churchyard while the iniposing 
elevs^on of the cathedral is before our eyes. 

Few places show more plainly, or with more beauty 
and effect, their volcanic origin than the Island of 
Ischia. The shape of its mountains, the ftssures and 
chasms in the mountains* sides, the deep ravines acroi>.5 
the plains, the lava heaped upon lava, the tracts 
covered with info and lapilU\ grey ashes, and sulphur; 
the smoke, the pungent steam—the hot mineral waters 
that gush out in almost every direction—all these and 
other things 'denote volcanic action, and offer a mag. 
nitioeilt scene of study to the geologist. But in these 
regions everything is volcanic. Besides Vesuvius, u 
dozen craters—some in repose for many ceftturics, and 
some that were in fea,rful activity riot many generations 
back,—might be counted close at hand. There lie, in 
wonderful contiguity, the hollows of Agnano, Astroni, 
the Solfatara, the Avernus, and others, each of which 
in its day has poured forth smoke and flames, ashes, 
and liquid fire. ^ A little farther off, tlie sea is dotted 
with the islands of Vendotena, Ponza, Palnierola, and 
half a score of islets, which ha-zc all been raised above 
the waves by the action of internal lire. Still farther 
off, and to the south. Mount Stroniboli rises from the 
bosom of the Mediterranean, and is in ahiiost constant 
activity. If we extend the radii, taking Ischia as the 
centre, we should add an. imposing list. The 
islands. Mount Etna, Mount Vultur, and inniiy othcc 
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volcanos, extinct or occasionally in action, would be 
indiKh’d within a comparatively small circnnilerence. 
The ])icliirest|vie forms ainl beauty, the luxuriance of 
soil, resulting from these terrific agents and the coii’- 
vulsious of nature, are most astonishing. 

The most striking feature of Ischia is tho mountain 
represented in our engraving, which may be said to 
crown the whole island. This mountain was anciently 
called Epopeus; its modern name agiong the islanders 
is ]Vl(»rjte San Nicolo (St. Niftliolas’ Mount), but they 
sometimes call it Kpomeo. A steep, rough road, in 
part over fields of bjack lava, and in part running 
along dangerous ])recipiccs, leads to the summit, which 
is between tliree niid l(>ur thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and coinmamls one of the finest views to be 
met with in tlie Mcditenanean. Nearly one-half of the 
southern coast of Italy is spread before the spectator 
in the rear of this admirably-varied line of coast and of 
promontories,—such as one sees in Claude’s |3ictnres,^— 
the long, grey chain of the Apennines shows 4 |^elf. In 
no part of the world is noble scenery enrjehc^with such 
classic or with so monjf’associations. 'This is a concen¬ 
trating point for ancient poetry and history. Sitting 
on the lolly ^‘tme of Epoi)cu6, and hearing the names 
of all the places >isib|^ from that spot ineiiiitmed, the 
informed lra\eller is^nuuJe lo g*o, almost uncimsciously, 
through the whole course of his classical .studies. Not 
only is there no rock without a name, but no name 
without a Ihmo of some sort or other—ancient or 
modern, con^ecrateil by Grecian, Ilxunun, or Italian 
genin'^. The scenery of lialf of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey’— 
of half of Virgil*? ‘ Ailiiei^’—»» . The birth-place 

of Tasso is close at hamb The Circean protnontory, 
the Syren rocks, the cape buried 1% 

trumpeter, wltoye name WtCs ctnifeni^ for ever mx that, 
Cii[)p^, Mccin almost within armyi«n|!:th traveUer. 

U v/ouVl require pages njerei^ tp imm the spojis ihua 
iMusifuted that are wjtbin A«JOlfj|f Ihi? asjfeciai" 

(i )m; in the more sober wq}k of liisloiy we will in^ntidfi 
eonnected with a sight tif the %»lilary sliSiie at 
Pa trie, Where the gi'ent '<b,ed,.f»ApIaining o, his 

couatry'fl ingratitude—of murs^or.Minturrum, 
w here Marius wsijs finijujl hiddei^ hence he escaped 
to complete the s/railge drama of lii.s nfe —of the melan- 
chofy Idll-j^ide ntar Ga-tg, where the fugitive Cicero 

was ovtMiakeu and slain,.of the snudl island of Nisida, 

where P.rntus parted front his noble wile; and (to omit 
many othci-s) of Cape >Miscnuin, already albubtd to, 
w'hich, aliev witnessing many changes, became the 
ficene oftlio CMoiivity and dcatii of AugustuUis, the last 
Roman Enspeior of the West. 

wc ,nnist dcscenf| from these lofty contempla- 
Hcrtls, ftrtlTfiom the summit of Mount Kpopeus. Not 
far from llii« simunit, \vhi<‘h is formed of greyish Java, 
a crater is siin vci\ well defined, though it slionld 
ftjppear that tlie mi])!ions on record did not proceed 
firoin that monih, but from various openings much 
lowelf down llic mountain. Tlic last great erupt bn 
occurred^T^ fiu* back as the year 130:^. It was terrific! 
The shaking and eniinhling- away of the monntaitr 
overthrew or buried scunc t»f tho towns and villages, 
and others ol them \vere constmuHl and their sites 
covered^ by the toircnts of luva that poured down the 
mountain’s sides, and, in some* instances, flowed far 
out to ^ea, formmg,’‘iis they cooled, long ridges of coal- 
black, tagged rockfli, wdiich, for five hnnVlred years, have 
misted all the violcmie of the \va\es. The north end of 
the island presents a sad hut siiblimc picture.^ For a 
great length and breadth the land is covered with the 
1‘OUghesi and darkest lava, while out at sea, with the 
least breath of wind, tla^- water roars and foams among 
the black lava ridgen and islets njid rocks formed by 
many successive explosions. 

* Now always eddied " Capo Miseno.'* 


Not far from these enormous lava beds ajtands Poria, 
the largest and most populous town in the island, 
though not the capital. This town is neatly built, and 
the clean, white walls of its houses contrast singularly 
with the black heaps of volcanic matter scattered all 
about it. Like each of the towns, and indeed nearly 
every village oil the island, Foria contains places of 
worship built in a capricious but not disagreeable style 
of architecture. It is principally occupied by ‘tliat 
portion of the islanders that get their living by fi.shing 
and maritime ])ursuits. 

The capital, which is also called Ischia, stands nearly 
at the other end of the island, in a pretty little bay 
opposite to the islet of Vivara. The bay and town 
arc, or might he, defciidud by an old castle, which, in 
the most picturescpie manner imaginable, is perched on 
the lop of i%high, detached rock, which is joiner! to the 
island of Ischia by a short, narrow isthmus of sand. 
It is at this point that tra\ellers, who generally come 
by way of Brocida, approach and land; and a striking 
pbint it is. Casamiccio, another town, and now the 
most frerpienled by strangers, as eonveniences for 
taking mineral and volcanic rniid-balhs ha\e been 
amply provirled, stands on a spur of Mount St. Michael, 
and is pleasantly'vciitilated and shaded by trees of fine 
growth. Detached casini, or villas, eonimauding the 
most beautiful views, can be procured at a cheap rate 
in various parts of the island, which contains still 
another town f.alled Panza, and a number of well- 
peopled villages. The circumference of Ischia is about 
twfiiityvEnglish miles; and the whole population is 

• abSut 2»,0U0. 

Though much of this curious island is occupied by 
lava, and uncovered lufo, or rent into chasms, 
''find long, deep fissures, still much remains for the 
purposes.- of cultivation ; and, where these tracts occor, 
nothing can well be fancied more productive nr more 
pleasing td'tbc eye. Extensive vineyards that produce 
an excellent white wine. (tv. very important article of 
export), orchards and gardens funiiMhing abundance of 
orailiges, citvotns, melons, and almost every European 
variety of fruit and vegctable.s, fields of Indian corn, or 
other'grain-and of cotton, groves of chestnut trees and 
iIicjasV^he<ltj^-row8 formed of aloes, myrtle, and other 
feweet-smeUing shrubs, delightfully v^ai'iegatc the surface 
lif tbe island, and now tend to hide, and now suddenly 
reveal,,white villages and .scattered cottages. There is 
another IJpatnrc^oo characteristic, of Ischia to be passed 
o\er in silence:—the chasms, and steep, narrow dells 
that occur so frequently arc, for the most part, shaded 
by a‘ compact and vigorous growth of trees;—the 
.struriger, who may suffer from the intense heat of 
^siimUier'^(lhc season when the baths are most cfBca- 
(‘lous), may always retreat to one of these, and find, at 
any hour uf the ., hot test day, and when the glare of 
light is painfiil in the rest of the island, shade and a 
•cfresliing coolness. Since the peace, Ischia has been 
gradually rising in reputation as a place of resort for 
the sick. The diseases in wlTich the use of the waters 
in drinking or bathing, and of the mud-baths, prove 
most beneficial, are theumatism under most ol' its 
varieties, cu^eous disorders, Ac. The Neapolitan 
government TOve an establishment on the island, to 
which considerable numbers of soldiers and sailors in 
the royal sei-vice are sent every year foa tlic recovery of 
their health. Many poqr Neapolitans arc also sent 
annually, an^ supported during their stay by associa¬ 
tions of charitable individulili. 

• Eight years ago, wlien the writer of this short notice 
was at Ischia, nearly all comfortable apartments and 
neat villas were let to foreigners, and some new ones 
were building. Like some of the baths on the Rhine, 
though not in'such numbers, the baths of Ischia could ^ 
then boast specimens of most of the great nations,— 
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there were. French, Germans, Russiane, Poles, Hun¬ 
garians, Englishmen, Americans, &c. 

The inhabitants of the island, and particularly the 
mariners and the vine’^dressers, who form the two more 
numerous classes, are a gay, good-natured, iaotfensive 
people, requiring nothing but an improved education to 
make them very estimable. The women of the pea¬ 
santry are remarkable for the beauty of their persons 
and* the grace of tbsir costume, which is never varied, 
but is the same for all of them. Both their countenance 
and their dress have a striking afliiiity to the features 
and costume of the Greeks. But this resemblance is 
still more remarkable in the neighbouring island of 
Procida, where it is rare to meet with a young woman 
that is not handsome, and gracefully or picturesquely 
attired. 

The beautiful green and inotlled-green lavas that 
arc so extensively turned and made into snuff-boxes, 
ornaments, papor-pressers, &c. at Naples, and thence 
exported to England and other countries,•do not come 
from Mount Vesuvius, but from the island of Ischia. 
The lavas of Vesuvius that are cajiable of being manu¬ 
factured are blackish, reddish spotted with grey, and' 
grey, but never green. Ischiu gives the greens and, 
in addition, .some other hues, as well os all the colours 
produced by Vesuvius. Some of the green lavas of 
Ischia arc transparent and prettily vai^iegated. 

The beautiful and accomplished Vittoria Colonna 
B{)ent several years in solitude on this island after the 
death of her husband, the Marquis of Pescara. The 
villa where she resided and wrote sevcritl of her Wet 
poetn.s is still preserved. The original drawing, i%a\ 
which our engraving is taken, was made by aNeapolitan 
artist on the spot. ^ i 


slavery IN THE EAST. 

Wis had lately occasion to describe the condition of a 
slave in the East as highly favourable; and in proccecU 
ing to substantiate this position by more detailed state¬ 
ments than our* limits then allowed us to furnish, the 
remark cannot be well avoided, that, in pniportion to 
the political freedom of u nation, its slaves Ipivc been j 
unfavourably .situated. It is strange, and might* on 
a cursory view seem unaccountable, that the Turk and 
the Persiian should more distinctly perceive, and more 
cheerfully recognise, in his slave, the rights which 
each member of the human family pcwsesscs^ than the 
Spaniard of the PorUjguese ^ and that these should do 
the same more readily than tiie English, the Dutch, and 
the North AmericauR. lii the East, and in tlie Spa¬ 
nish colonies, a mode is legalized in which ike sUve is 
enabled to accumulate property to purchase his own 
freedom: but in the United States the law does not 
recognise in the slave the right to accumutatc'^property 
for the purpose; and in some of our own West India 
colonies the master formerly incurred a Hue of lOQ^. 
currency by the manumission of a slave. Again, in the 
East, “ born slaves,” or Uiosc who were enslaved in early 
age, are quite as well instructed as the mass of the 
people, and perhaps better; and latterly, in our own 
colonies, the law has.encouraged the in^niction of the 
slaves iu reading, writing, and the ]Wlbciples of re-' 
ligion. But in many of the slave-holding states of 
North .America very severe penalties are affixed to 
the oBence •€>! teaching a slave to read or write, 
and we have some rather reccfht instances of their being 
enforced with cousiderabie rigour. We rejoice ex¬ 
ceedingly iu the measufSa which have recently been 
taken for the abolitkin of n||^o slavery in the British 
dominions. As the condition of our colonial slaves 
has been more iUlly.laid before the public than per¬ 
haps that of any other .class of men whatever, we 
ifoall presume that our readers are so well -acquainU^ ; 


with it as to render it needless for us tex institute n 
detailed comparison or contrast between it and the 
forms of slavery which we now propose to exhibit. We 
say forvis^ because on consideration we feel that it 
will be within the limits of our design to preface 
an account of slavery under the Moslem by a brief 
statement of the most favourable form in which it has 
appeared in a Christian country. This was under one 
of the most despptic of governments, that of Brazil a 
quarter of a century siiw, when its circumstances were 
considerably different what they are now. Wc arc 
not prepared to show to what ^tent, if any, the con¬ 
dition of the slave has been modified by the alteration, 
but we proceed to say what it was. Besides Sundays, 
the calendar gave the nlave thirty-five holidays In the 
course of the year; and the law compelled the master 
to manumit him for the price at which he was originally 
purchased, or at his present value, if greater than the 
prime cost. This law was sometimes evaded indeed; 
but geimcal opinion was decidedly iu its favour, and 
the clcrw, employed, their great influence iu giving 
effect to ns provisions. The lliw In itself, as well as 
an equally favourable law in the then Spanish colonies, 
might be set at nought; but, as it was necessary 
to respect public opinion, it seldom happened that 
a hUivo who had obtained sufficient money for the 
]>urpos^ fbupd much difficulty in purchasing his free¬ 
dom. A woman who had reared ten children was 
entitled to her freedom: but tips law was more easily 
evaded than the other; or, mure probably, as the chil¬ 
dren remained slaves, the tendernesH of a mother’s 
heart seldom allowed her to Separate her lot from theirs, 
by urging her claim to freedom. Many slaves were 
i^anumitted by the wills of their deceased masters, and 
sometimes wealthy persona indulged in this act of 
charity during their lives. More frequently than by 
either of those methods, the entail of slavery was cut 
off by another law, which provided that when a negro 
child was tiresentcd at thei baptismal font, the muster 
wa.sry[)und to dficept five pounds, if offered, as the price 
of its freedom.. By these various means considerable 
numbers J>ccam;^ Aec; and to the infinite honour of 
the Brazilians, above the English and above the Ame¬ 
ricans, be it spoken, that, when once the barrier of 
slavery was removed, little difference wa.s made by law 
between the different caste.s, lind less by public opinion ; 
BO that there was no country which ])re.seiUed so few 
obstacles to that amalguination between the white and 
the coloured person by which prosperity iiiid safety are 
best secured in countries so ciroumstanced. 

In Mohummeduu count.rie.s the most unfavourable 
portion of the slaves existence, as such, |a while 4n the 
I hands of the Geclab or slave-merchant, aiid until he” is 
sold to one who designs to keep him permanently. In 
the first instance, if negroes, they suffer much during 
the journey from the place of purchase to that of sale. 
For instance, it has been known that in the journey 
from Sciinaar and Darfoor to the slave-mart at Cairo, 
or even the intermediate one at Siout, the loss iu a 
slave-caravan, of men, women, camels, and horses, 
amounted to not less than 4000. The circumstances of 
the mart itself scarcely appear lim more favourable aspect 
than those of the journey; whether we regard the miser¬ 
able beings, as iu the market at Cairo, crowded together 
in inclo.sures like thq sheep-pens in Smithfield-murket, 
amidst the abominable stench and unclcumicss whiqk 
result from their confinement;—whether, slh in an¬ 
other great mart at Muscat, Wc perceive the dealer 
walking to and fro with a stick in his hand between 
two lots of ill-clothed boys and girls whom he is offering 
for sale, proclaiming aloud, he passes, the price 
fixed on each; or else leading his strings of slaves 
through the narrowband dirty streets, and “ calling out 
their prices os he exhibits them in this ambulatory 
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auction: ‘ number one—handsome young man, five 
hundred piastres; number two—a little older, but very 
healthy and strong, four hundred piastresand so on 
till he has described the whole string of miserable 
beings *or whether, finally, the white slaves, male 
or female, are more privately exhibited, in good con¬ 
dition and gay attire, while the dealer, in the true 
jockey style, expatiates on their good qualities or ac¬ 
complishments, which they are required to exhibit. 

The slaves thus variously exhibited usually appear 
quite indifferent to the process, or only show an 
anxiety to be sold, from knowing that, as slaves 
finally purchased, their condition will be much amelio¬ 
rated. The slave in eastern countries, after he is trained 
to service, attains the condition of a favoured domestic. 
Except at a few sea-ports, he is very rarely put to hard 
labour: there are no fields in Mohammedan Asia filled 
by slaves; no manufactories^ in which they must toil; 
their occupations are wholly of a domestic nature, and 
good behaviour , is rewarded with kindness ^and con¬ 
fidence, which raises them in the community to which 
they belong. A slave, if of competent ability, is early 
employed as an agent in traffic, and intrusted with his 
master's property to a considerable amount. . 

The word ” Slave is nowhere, in Mohammedan 
countries, a term of opprobrium, nor does it even convey 
the idea of a degraded condition. The white as well 
as the black slaves usually marry, and their Children, 
who are termed “ House-born,” b^oine, in a manner, 
part of the master's family; and the former not un- 
freqnently lose, by a marriage in the family of their, 
master, or some other ^nally. respectable connexion,' 
all trace of their origin.'^ Under such a mode of treat¬ 
ment, the house-born, and often , indeed the purchased 
slaves of the Mohammedans, are found to interest thtSi-^ 
selves stmngly in the welfare of their masters, and nave 
be^ known to lay down their lives in their defence. 
Tb(^ are in general perfectly trustworthy, and instances 
. are not few in which theyjhiave beed left, sole,heirs K)f: 
. the imperty their c^ire has helped to alicumulaflk'^ii It is. 
not at ^1, unusual among, die Mohammi^aiis. to mwl 
soiall piei^s of land to a^slave, or tdheh f profeWon, 
thfU he niay, through industry and frugality, attain the 
meatu of paying i^r ,hfe at the same tim^ that 

he squires habits whioh* render him worthy of it. 
Moblmimeda^ are alfo'^ ou^uraged to. manumit their 
slaves by a\lii|r>,hich ^ a title to any property' 

of which theifersoO granted freedom 

may die possi^^, of natiiml heirs. 

The white slaves, irb^. in"1?urkey^d Pelhsia, are 
Gcqjfglans, freqifently ^to the highest offices 
such have ]^en gr^nd viziers and 
paji^ tl :^rkey. Until a r^nt period, a^body of 
sdch.^h, ifhder the name Of Mamelukes, were domi¬ 
no^; in Egypt. The paslmUc of Bagdaduntil 
about three years since, governed by a similar body, 
and > none but one who had been originally a Georgian 
slave could bo pasha. A knowledge of th^se facts, and | 
of tto usually kind treatment which the slaves of Mo- j 
hammedans receive, disposes Georgian parents to sell 
their own children to them; and this is one cause why 
that ^ost beautiful and fertile of countries, Georgia, 
is ^.50 miserable a condition. IIow little slavery Is 
dreaded is also snqwn by the fact that even Mohammedan 
par^td or relatives are, in cases of emergency, ready 
enough to offer their children for sale. During the 
famine which, n few years since, drove the )>eop1e of 
Mosul to Bagdad, onci,could not pass the streets with¬ 
out being annoyed by the solicitations of parents to 
jpurchase their boys and girls for the merest trifle; and 
even in KoordLstan, when no constraining motive ap- 

^ See * Sketclies of Persia,’ from which work, and Colonel John- 
isoii’^ * Journey from India to Kii^dandf the substance of the two 
.paragraphs imaiediutvly following is chiefly drawn. 
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peared to exist, wc have been sounded aa lo our wil¬ 
lingness to purchase younger members of the family. 
Europeans in the East are scarcely considered amenable 
to any general rules, but Christiaus generally are not 
allowed to possess any other than negro slaves. 

Having stated at the outset the superior advantages 
which the law affords to the slave in absolute govern¬ 
ments, it becomes an interesting inquiry to ascertain 
whence this difference arises ; for certainly we ha^e no 
right to conclude that the Brazilian or the Turk is 
naturally a more humane character than the English¬ 
man or the North American. Several causes may be 
assigned; none perhaps singly satisfactory, but suffi¬ 
cient, unitedly, to diminish our surprise. 

With rogard to the mild aspect of slavery among the 
Moslems, it may be considered that the slaves in the 
East are ^ot Africans so exclusively or so generally 
as to connect in the master's mind the misfortune of 
slavery with the guilt of a skin not coloured like his 
own.” It san hardly be doubted that this simple cir¬ 
cumstance has had considerable influence in procuring 
for slaves generally better treatment than they might 
have obtained if uniformly negroes; and wc arc fully 
persuaded that if the single circumstance of colour had 
not been against the negro, he would long since have 
ceased to be a slave in the countries ruled by civilized 
men. Our general conduct is more u.sually influenced 
by our feelings and instincts than by our deliberate 
convictions; and it is possible that one who would 
cheerfully, and without hesitation, respond in the affir¬ 
mative to tlfe negro appeal,—“ Am 1 not a man and a 
bspirther?”—^would yet, in his every-day feelings, regard 
the ebon hu% the flat nose, the thick Up, and the woolly 
hair, as the oharacteristics of a distinct and inferior 
rack. These circumstances certainly do make a dis¬ 
tinction ; and unfortunately is too, much .the habit 
of all men, whether white, black, brown, or red, to 
consider all others their inferiors in those cifeumstances 
in which they differ irom tliemsellv^. 

* The greater mildness of the slave^aws under despotic 
governments may perhaps .be aeminted for by the 
consideratiofi that, in auch states, the is a 

party from . both the masteriiitnd. the slave, 

and is lijcely td act ..with more eveudifinidied. justfe^ 
than the Rasters - thenisdves %qitkl 
when famished With 4hoae legUfdtive which 

they posses! in' democratic ite^es. Onother 
hand, it may ha qhesfioned wj^her the ixiildx^es of 
slave-laii/ in South Amerieaih^ 'inneh fiivoiin^le in¬ 
fluence: on the condition , of 
government and itHe ;master. the' slave dif¬ 

ferently; apd the fermer* fniWick aitd ithiply^pebpled 
countries, could not always obiw'tfae mad^ carry 
tts>wp kind intentions into 'weiH; i lEbns the ^condi¬ 
tion of the slaye was not upon . the whole pevhaps 
better than in life English , eoloiii^ and in the Uni ted 
States, where the law is more sevtt^#; This sav^ity of 
the slave-code among themselves the rNoirth Am^icans 
account for by saying that, m,the e;secutive is intirusted 
with compaintiyely but little power, it is moee necessary 
for them to provide for rtlfeir safety by sevCre Jjt^s and 
rigid, preoi^ijl^s tbaii in mpnarohic«|1 states, iiii which 
,the;)t^i^,tl^^% tt$na%alarge militaryJbnoe at its 
^dispdskL/. ' V, • .'i V 

Manner of Charing Cheetnuis from the ffnsh in Savoy. 
—In this beautiful part of ^he king of Sardinia's dominions 
they have the following manner of cleaning chestnuts from 
the husk-climbing the lofty trees, they beat down the 
chestnuts with a long stick until the branches are entirely 
bare; they then collect all those that have not opened by 
the fall, andi piling them up in haa))8, put a slight iayer of 
earth over all, and leave them for a fortnight or three 
weeks, according to the state in which they wew when they 
I were covered. The earth is thisn removed, and the fruit 
beaten with sticks until the husks fall off. 
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The above ia a view of ihft cathedral of Ely as seen 
from the north-west. The ibrm of this fine old church 
is the usual one of a cross, of which the long'est limb, 
extending from north to sou.th* w of the lengrth of SSfi 
feet, and the shorter, or transept, 190. Over the inter¬ 
section of the two rises an elegant lantern tower of 
UM octagonal shape to the height of 170 feet. Another 
slFll loflicr tower crowns the western -tertnination 


of the^building. It is a massive square, as may be seen 
from the engraving, surmouifted by four hexagonal 
turrets rising from the four angles. Formerly thi.s 
tower was terminated by a pointed spire, which made 
the height of the whole 270 feet. It i.s still a height of 
2lb feet from the ground to tfic summit of the liinvls. 

The west front, on which so much cmbellisimierit lus 
been be.«towccl in most other catiieilrals, derives its 
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impoBinir clFect almost entirely from this great tower. 
It is flanked on the south side by a handsome structure, 
terminating in two biittlemented turrets; and the 
lower part of another building of the same form, which 
probably had never been completed, is also uttaclicd to 
it on the north. The entrance into the nave is under 
the centre of the tower, the great door opening into an 
elegant and capacious vestibule. The view from the 
floor upwards through the tower is jfery striking. 

The high and insulated tract of ground ibrming 
what is called the Isle of Ely, and especially the spot 
on which the city oi' that name stands, dates its reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity from a period not long subsequent to 
the introduction of Christiauliy into Saxon Britain* A 
convent is said to have been built here about the year 
673 by Ethclfleda, a daughter of one of the kings of 
East Anglia, and a famous saint of those days. It is 
•supiiOBed that remains of the sacred edifices then erected 
still exist in some of the prebcndal houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the present cathedral. It was not till the 
year 1103 that the bislioprie of Ely was established; 
but the present church, which was theta converted into 
a catheural, or rather the original building of which j 
the present church is an extension, liad probably been 
founded some time befbre that event* Xitde^ however, < 
if any thing, beyond perha{}S a portion'^bf th^ founda¬ 
tion of tiie ancient abbey-church, remains in the present 
building The oldest part of the calheclral is the tran¬ 
sept, wnich appears to oe of the early part of the twelfth 
century. The rest has been the work ot successive 
ages. The nave is ascertained to have beHn finished 
some time before tho yean/i 174. The character'of the 
architecture in this part of the church is nearly the 
same as in the transept. In both, the arelies ore not 
pointed but circular, the pillars are remarkable tor 
their solidity and strength, and the whole wears the 
heavy features of the early Norman style. 

Between 1174 and IIBD the great western tower was 
erected by Bishop Bydel. Jis ihasslve proportions still 
indicate the prevalence of the old idea of firmness and 
breadth as tiie principles of architecturaljficct; but the 
lighter and more ornamental chaYacteF the upper 
part of it, composed of successive tiers of small ooluiiins, 
and freely admitting the Ug^t through numerous 
windows, shows the change that was even then 
rapidly Coming over the art. The elegant vestibule 
projecting from the line of the front, and formerly 
known by the name of the Galilee, was oilded about 
the close of tile same century by Bishop Enstachius. 

The part of the church tp the ea.^ of the jt|ansejft 
WAS begun by Bishop Hugh Norfhwpld abotif 1234, 
and finished in 1250. Durinjg; this injtervnl also the 
present central tower wan erected by the sub-prior 
of the convent, Alan do Walaiiighain, in the ^ooin of 
a former square-shaj^ tower, which had fotlCh on the 
19th of February, ftss. The three most iv'esteriy 
arches of the nave had also been thrown down by this 
ac^deni 5 and they too were rcsiored by the liberality 
of the sub-prior. His expenditure upon the whole 
wpric was 8406t, 4s, lid. The part of the cathedral 
imimsliatcly to the east of the central tower, which 
wjtt originally^ called the Presliytery, is now fitted 
up as tne choir; but this is an alteration which was 
only, made about the middle of the last century. The 
cKoff was formerly immediately under the tower. 

interior of Ely Cathedral is very magnificent. 
The vaulted soof of the nave is sixty feet frotn the floor,' 
and now that the Presbytery, or cast end of the church, 
by being converted into the choir, has been added to the 
vista from the west end, an extent of prospect is pro¬ 
duced corresponding to this altitude. Much of the 
tracery and other sculptbre on the windows and pillars 
is also exceedingly rich and beautiful. In the great 
window nf the east end of the church there ia a painting 


of St. Peter; and the delivery of the 8aiiie'’iqpo8tIe finom 
prison by the angel ia the subject of an old Italian 
painting, which has been considered to have much 
merit, over the altar. Various* tombs and monumental 
chapels adorn different parts of the church; among the 
rest the chapel of Bishop Alcock, who died in 1500, at 
the east end of the north transept, and that of Bishop 
West, who died in 1630, in the south transept. Both 
these structures, the latter especially, are in the ‘moat 
rich and fanciful style of Gothic ornamental work. 
But they have suffered greatly, se well as all the other 
old monuments, from neglect and ill usa^. Among 
the tombs, one of the most interesting is that of John 
'Tiptoft, the famous Earl of Worcester, who was 
%xecuted on Tower Hill^on the 18th of October, 1470, 
and of whom it has been said that ** the axe then did 
at one blow5 cut off more learning than was left in the 
heads of all the'surviving nobility.” This light of a 
dark time was three times married, and he is here 
represented^ accompanied by two of his wives. 


CIGAR MANUFACTORY IN MANILLA. 

The royal cigar tnanufhclory is situated at Binondo 
(in tho suburbs of Manilla), and near the church of 
tho same namo. We firat entered by a stone passage, 
close to which were the storehouses for the leaf-tobacco; 
firom this we passed into a narrow lane, walled at one 
end, and having at the other a small lodge and gate, 
through which persons employed in the manufacture took 
their departure, having previously undergone a search in 
tho lodge b)i>persons appointed for the purpose* to pre¬ 
vent smuggling. On entering this lano, the heavy stone 
building of the manufactory was before us, and over tho 
entrance-door Were the royal arms of Spain. On entering, 
and, appending a staircase, we came to the reoeiving-hiul 
for cigars,’' where* on bomboo platforms^ were seen the 
bundles of cigars ready for sale., From this hall we passed 
into a long room, in wnioh the powerftil smell of tobacco, 
and an incessant clattering of stones, informed us wo were 
in the midst of tho manufocturers* In this room a great 
number of women were employed, and tho whole number 
of that sex, of all ages, engaged in the manufoctory, a^s 
stated to be four' thousand. The women were seated at a 
low table, and employed in rolling tho Isaf-tobaoco into 
cigars, which is effecM in the following manner i —the loaf 
is spread on the table, moistened with a little Water, and 
then pasted over; after this it is beaten quite smooth with 
a small round stone, another leaf is then joined to it, and, 
after undergoing the same process, fortns the wrapper of the 
cigar ; the small pieces of tobacco (usually the cuttings of 
the ends the«eigars, when out to the requisite lengths) 
are then placed inside, and being rolled up, the cigar is so 
far completed. They are then tied into bundles, each bundle 
containing a certain number, and passed into the hands of 
other women, who cut« sipall piece tram oadi end to tnaku 
them of the requisite length, when they are ready for sale. 
The quantity of cigars manufi^tured must be enormous, 
the principal portion of which iX consumed in Manilla and 
the neighbouring provinces. The quantity exported, a mor- 
cantifo gentleman informed me, did not'ainettatia tnova than 
the value of .103,000 dollars atinually, the revenue de¬ 
rived by the government ftm this monopoly is stated to 
amount to GUO.OUO deUars, pair •annum. ..Underneath the 
rooms in which the women are employed, one thousand mule 
natives are engaged in the manufooiure of small paper cigars, 
named ctgortSof* Tiiqr Mt nt tables, having endosed before 
them a quantity of eheq^a tubaeoe, %k» paptg (iready cut in 
the requisiti^me*) io ht hmid for the enVWtopes: the ne- 
eessiMry quantity Iff ttibioQO is theias^n in ene of the pieces 
of paper and rolled up, in which action thutwo thumbs are 
principally employed, and they are made witbT'great rapidity. 

I The Cigarillos arc fled' up i& 'bundles of thirty each, which 
i ai*e placed in an envelope on which the royal arms axe 
stamped. The consumption of this kind is local: when this 
is considered* and tliat each bundle contains thirty, and that 
one thousand men are constantly employed in making them, 
and four thousand women eng^ed in tho manuTacture of 
the cigars, some idea may be formed of the prodigious con¬ 
sumption of tobacco in the Philippine Islands alone.-^ 
Asiatic Jauimal. 
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Personal Ckarader qf ^ooAf.-^Semc books have a sort 
of personal character. We ore attached to the work for the 
bako of the author. Thus we read Walton a * Angler' as 
we would converse with an agreeable old man, not so much 
for wliat ho says, as for Lis manner of saying it, and the 
pleasure ho takos in the subject— Characteristics, 1823. 


The Vineyafde of Savoy .most other countries where 
the vino is cultivated, the plant is not allowed to exceed four 
or five feet in height In Savoy, however, they have quite 
a different mellwxl. They fell largo trees, and leaving them 
on tlio ground until ihe v^durc is entirely departed, strip 
them of the bark and smaller branches. They then raise 
anii fix tlicm firmly in the ground, and planting thS vinos, 
at their foot, leave them to grow to whatever elevation thex 
pleabe ; so that they are often sdbn rising to th8 height oT 
twenty-five or even thirty foot. In the vine season, when 
covered with clustering bunches of grapes, Hlfey make a 
beautiful appearance. 

THE ALPINE MARMOT. ^ 

This interesting little animal belongs to the order 
HodentiavxiA the genus Arciomys^ and is the species 
with which w'e are best acquainted. It is classed among 
rats by Linneeus, and in its appearance is compared by 
some writers to a diminutive bear or badger; but the 
disposition of its teeth, and its internal cuurormation, 
evince its closer affinity to the squirrel family. 

The animal, when full grown, attains the size bf a rab-* 
bit, measures about iilleen inches from the nose to the 
root of the tail, and two feet including tffe tail,—and 
generally weighs about nine pounds. The characteristics 
of the genus to which it belongs are thus ,||^aled:— 
There are two incisors in each jaw, and ten grlti^e^ in 
the upper, and eight in the lower jaw; four toes, w^th u 
tubercle in place of a thumb on the fore-feet, and five 
toes on the hinder. The genus possesses no cheek pouches, 
like some others lielonging to the same family; arid the 
individual species we are considering has a thick and 
short body, short legs, and very short round cars; the 
tail differs materially Axim that of the squirrel, being 
much shorter in proportion, and straight. The head is 
large and thfek'^flattened at the top; the nose hhuit and 
thick, and is often carried erect when the animal sits. 
The muzzle is ftiitiished with whiskers, and there are long j 
hairs also above and below each eye. The upper part 
of the body may be generally described as of a rather 
light grey colour, and the lower pari etf a l|g'h< iawii 
colour. Th£ grey darkens towaids the head and tail, 
and the latter becomes nearly black towards the ex¬ 
tremity, The ears arc of a lighter grey than the sur¬ 
rounding parts. The toes of the hind feet arc whitish, 
luul those of the fore feet black. The circuit <»f the 
muzzle is white. The fur of the animal is generally 
lung and soft. The hairs of the tail are thicker and 
coarser than those of other parts, while below the tail) 
and inside the limbs, the hair is very short, leaving 
those parts almost naked. 

These marmots inhabit the higher parts of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, just below the regions of perpetual 
snow, and arc also found in some parts of Asia. They 
avoid moist plac^ and pre^ small and narrow valleys, 
exposed to the south, Sjoulh-east, or south-west. In 
such places they construct their domiciles under the 
earth, each ^unily living in its distinct habitation. 
The entrance ta usually jAysvA under some stony 
mass. In*, forming their, dwellings they scoop out 
the earth with great dexterity and expedition. By 
throwing away a small part and beating the re¬ 
mainder close, they* form a very compact and solid 
passage. Their excavations may be compared to the 
letter Y, the proper dwelling-place, or room, being at 
the point where the limbs branch off. The extreme 
length of the entire excavation is about twenty feet 


when the branches are formed, and seldom less thau 
eight feet when they are not. The first passage, 
which is barely .wide enough to admit ihe aniiiml, is 
about six feet in length; and the cell in which it termi¬ 
nates is round or oval, arched at top, ai\d in its form 
may be compared to an oven. It is from throe to seven 
feet in diameter, being larger or smaller according to the 
numl>er of the family, and very comfortably lined with 
hay and moss, of i^hich a good stock is laid in during 
tlie Buniiner. The use of the passages which brunch 
olf from this chamber is rather a matter of conjecture. 
It is coininoniy supposed that one of these passages is 
used for the expulsion of their excrements, that the 
chamber may not be defiled; and as the marmot In a 
very cleanly animal, this is not unlikely. In the other 
passage there is always found a peculiar cavity, from 
which it is supposed they take the earth with which, to¬ 
gether with stones and hay, they build up the entrance 
to their burrow on the approach of winter. The pre¬ 
cise position in the buriow which the cell occu])ies is 
I variously slated by different naturalists. Some place it 
at tile extremity of one of the branches, while others, 
among whom are>>MM. Geoffroy St, Hilaire and P. 
diivier, in their ‘ Histoire Naturelle des Mammift res,’ 
give it the sitimium which wc hfIVe assigned to it; hut 
these gefitlcmen filso assert that the branches are only 
occasionally met with. Tlic passages nre always con¬ 
ducted in a straight line, iinL^ss the intervention of a 
rock or some other obstacle obliges the industrious 
animal to take another direction. 

. liU/these burrows the marmot spends one half of the 
year in sleep. It retreats to them at a period which 
varies'4rom the middle of September to the middle of 
October, according to the curly or late approach of 
the winter. It remtlins shut up until March or April, 
and then removes the cement with whicli it hud blocked 
up the entrance, by pulling it inward, and come.s forth. 
At first they go down to the lower part of the mountains. 
Where the .season is more advanced, and on the u[)prc)ach 
of summer return td the neighbourhtwd of their proper 

homes. ^ ^ 

The marmot,- organized for digging, destined for 
an obscure iindergroumi life, r<H{uinng for its nourish- 
luent only the herbs and roots which grow in the 
Ueighbourhoo<N)f its habitation, and finding in its sub- 
ter^nean l^treat the means of escape from most of its 
enemies,-^does rtbt possess the powers of many other 
animals of the order to which it belongs. It cannot 
Icfq) like the rat, or climb like the squirrel. It walks 
Imt slowly, and raises itself to a short distance with 
effort; though it mounts with more facility than it 
desoofids. It rarely climbs, however, unless in the 
eletls of rooks, which it then does by the alternate use 
of its hack and legs, in the same manner that chimneys 
arc ase^nde^l by climbing-boys. Notwithstanding this 
want of agility, it does not appear that the marmots are 
often taken above ground, though they are usually out 
in sunshiny weather, in which they seem to have great 
enjoyment. Early in the morning the old marmot.s 
come out of their holes, and, when the sun is higher, 
bring out their young ones. The latter scamper about 
on all sides, chase one another, and, when disposed for 
more quiet enjoyment, seat themselves on their hind- 
feet, and remain in that posture facing the sun, with an 
air expressive of great satisfaction. While these parties 
are thus amusing themselves, or busied in collecting 
food or materials with which to line their winter habi¬ 
tations, they are not unmindful ftf their personal safely. 
One of their number is posted as a sentinel upon a luck, 
or some other commanding spot, and if he perceives an 
enemy, or any umisual object, that disquiets him, he 
scnd.s forth a piercing cry, upon which the others n?troat 
in all haste to their bilrrows, or, if these arc too distant, 
ensconce themselves under the rocks. As they have 
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great quickaess of sight, and can discern an enemy at to sixteen are usually fpu);id together, and ^lomeUnies, 
a great distance, they are rarely suiprised. bdt not often, two families are found in the same bur- 

The marmots never assume ah ofTciisive attitude row; and still more rarely is one marmot found alone, 
towards other animals; and when apprehensive for During their winter sleep they\ire taken in great num- 
their safety, their first consideration is retreat. When bers, partly for the sake of their skins, which are used 
afraid of any serious invasion, they forsake their habita- os furs, and partly for their flesh, which is then considered 
tions in entire families, and wander from mountain to by the mountaineers as an agreeable article of food, but 
mountain until they find a spot where they deem it which is not relished by persons of more delicate appetite, 
eligible to construct new retreats.^ When, however. The fat of the marmot, which tastes like hogVlasid, is 
they are driven to the last extremity, and retreat is considered by the inhabitants of the Alps to possess 
impracticable, they defend themselves with great spirit medicinal virtues. By the Savoyards they are chiefly 
even against men and dogs; and with their teeth, with taken,for the purpose of e3thil>iting them through vari- 
which they can inflict very terrible bites, and with their ous pgrts of Europe, after they have been tamed. A 
claws, they assail all who approach them. young one is easily domesticated; and may with little 

The Alpine marmots breed in the summer, anijf the difficulty be taught to ait upright, or to walk on its 
litter usually consists of three or four young ones, and hind feet. It is sometimes even taught to dance with a 
sometimes as many as six. It has not yet been ascer- stick betwefsn its.paws, and to peiforin a great variety 
taiiied , whether the young, which with the parents of feat^f In its tame state the marmot will eat almost 
compose a family, are the produce of two ^ears or of everything except flesh. When drinking, it raises its 
one year only. If the latter, the number of the young head at aln^ost every sip, like a fowl, looking around 
indicates that there must be several broods in one year, with watchfulness and apprehension. It, however, 
When the marmots retreat to their cells for their drinks very little. Its most marked partiality is for 
winfer sleep they are generally very fat, and conffhue milk and butter; and its strongest aversion is to- 
so for nearly three mouths; but after that, they graS wards dogs, Unbss, carefully watched, it is very de- 
dually decline, and are very thin by the time ^ they stupetive lo all kinds of provisions, clothes, linen, and 
awake. In their torpid state they^lie- isJ- the bay closc^^ furuittiire; and the power of its teeth is such, that no 
tp one another, and rolled up like ^hedge-hogs, without cage that is not well guarded with iron can retain it in 
exhibiting any visible.appearances of life; but iheymay bonda^., .Tame/marmots, if kept sufficiently ^ warm, 
be revived by a gradual and gentle heat, fifteen fHire able,to dispense with their winter’s sleep. * 
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HOGARTH AND HIS WORKS.-No. III. 



The Ckniu^v^ m Brt . deterred by llyirehen-1 i^r^^iulaiing the Sebbatli wjth the lowest of coni' 
sion of boo^J^r,todUou8 from exhiMi^ting’^Feiy subject" pairioii^, The fourth and fifth |^)iites are; also pjiirs: 
which they un^rtake to write upon^ ^ve a ' Com- tlfii f^rth» ifehinh ,ire gave in ^ 6 ^ II., exhlbUs the one 
mentaiy^n fire volumes, in snCll 8vo. npr^tiee j^in th%oon€cleiice irf his master;.the fifth, 

This whiOT puWshed at GOttjngettJ whtq^c prs^j^Ehove^reprefhaU theptfaer 

1794f^fKW*j{F'the.i^ JAchtenberg, Si fea^ Oe^man ^tic, re- 

man ofli^'iab Pr^cssor of Natur^hi- /eitfeg4olkw.succc*(si6^^ of cqiitpp, aays, " Hogarth 

l6sop% or Physics in the University of .CHtUiigehi and has afisdilaU^d in so 

had a very Nigh reputation as a^siicher atid Ijectunr. imUtfrly a Tnatiiiot, that tto^vonly ,ea^ picture seems 
One of the volumes,of this Commentary is devoted io. rightly'^ paired witl|r it® ctounte.i^art fWliloh, indeed, 
the series of ‘ Indust]^ aild Idleness.’ The views of the would*^ be required^, but^he contrived also to. connect 
author |^e very pettilim;, expressed^ in language 4he.8evethi;jpairs sq cleverly wljih one anqther that eacii 
which muld seems engrailed on tho-other/^ v For instance, the 

ear. ' give o|m pr two specimens, actual consequence of the' increasing conl^ence of the 

that it was the benevolent master in the;;il4tt«[t^bnS ^apDien^ 
intenti<^i^|It^|m^^ a^aiicceaaioh of extreme that he should^becqiglif^. a 

contrasitfw'lM^pnmtS'and of the two marry his daughter :' this is the subject of the sixth 

apprentices. In the first plate, which Liehtenberg plate. The contrast to this, exhibited in the scvenlli 
describes as the stem of the whole, the two heroes are plate, is the idle vagabond returned from sea, — fallen 
presented together,—-the one usefully employed, the still lower than before,—^incapable of steady labour,- — 
other in the stupor of sottishness. The second and unfitted for domestic peace,—consorting with an ahaii- 
third plates are part and counterplot,—the one re- doued woman in a den of filth.and wretchedness. The 
presenting the industrious youth engaged in the duties eighth and ninth plates are again pairs. In tlic sixth 
of public worshipi the other showing the unhappy and seventh, the one had reached the point of tia[)- 
VoL. III. 2 K 
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otfier tfiTihisety. In Hie dghth End ninth, [ IdlineM fllere eM Eiioi^,<^^4ifn miseljr cilBoltub indiffe'* 
the hne r&ichei the eminience tf aK honouribiE Embi- rencei-mthe feVtrieh ai^etj^ df low add 4)r(^nd exdte- 
tion,—the d^er lb pi^ipitsted Ihtd an Ebyils bf guilt tnents,~the ^kteaH dwng the iltllbas ^nfRan wKo 
and miswy: the one becomes SberilT of London,—the despises even the teats of a mother,>^the coward tcr- 
other is cngatted in robbery and murder in a night- rors and loathsome degradation of illicit .intercourse, 
cellar. The cEtastrq^ Of this drEdht» no4 eddb nti I WlthOtit IrMhliin^'ttb e^lidhie liMlillf'IMf'tise extreme 
In the tenth plate, as in the first, the industrious and punishment which Hogarth has delineated, .there is 
the idle apprentice are brought together again; the quite enough to show in these several contrasts what 
murderer is charged with his crime! hufbfd the magis- are ihE natiifht rewards of Induetry and the 'naltthii 
trate; Their chances of happiness and prosperity were imnishments of Idleness. 

once the same;—there is a fearful distance now between The teorms ** Industry ” and, “ lAencss .” may perhaps 

them. The curtain might have i^pped hot, but lequire Eofhe explanation. OanDfing Ih the church- 
Hogarth has chosen to ma^ his design palpable to ail. yard, on ship-board, or engaged in robbery, the Idle 
The last pair of the series, thb eleventh and twelfth Apjprentice seems to have as much to dd ril fliie IndU|- 
plates, represent the tnurdetet, digged n^'bEM'atibn,^ tridul Ap|irentice attending the seivice of the church, 
the Industrious and virtuous dtteen Lora Mayor of In his master’s counting-house, or sitting EE tna^tratC. 
London. Bartow, onh of the tnost eloquent and logieal bf our 

It must he manifest that Hogarth has token extreme great^^ivines, has put the distinction! between taborious 
cases in the conduct of this story. It is not always idleiitM and profitable ihdf^tty vlin^ EdmtrEbly :—** In- 
tbat industry Ends in W^th and civic honoursit is dttstry doth* not Consist nierely in action; fiir that is 
not alwiqpi that itUeacto conducts to ignominy and incessant in all persons, bur fniud being a restless 
death' hy the exbcutlbner. Upon this point LiehtelF thing, never abiding in a total cessation ftbm thought 
bete .speahs with somewhat of a caustic humour:— » or fiom design; being like E sltip in the sen. If hot 
“in order to display the consequences industry steered to some good pUtpose by tCasonj yet to8se«l by 
and idleness, onr EftiSt hEs dioSefi. Hie lives bf two the waves bf fancy, or driven by the Erfnds of temp- 
weavers. To be surC) ifrittf ‘Oermari journeymen tatioii,^8omewhitheri But the direction bf bur mind 
weavers, htt boUM not itoVS' cErHed. his design into to sotoh good end, without toying or flinching, in a 
eflhct,—^Et Isftst not hith Sb' toiilcii rotce bf eoiitrest. strEight and steady Hioairse, drafting Eftet it biir active 
Whoever in QehfiEny haS learnt h tritde, iiiEy Easily, pbvErS in esSMtibn therSbf, doth ^stitUti fhdnstry.” 
if bE contmeneeS ufbperly) make an end at j^gEUows Again Mbih, Indeed, doth affect ease and qiiiet, 
with But, id bj^sitibn to the gallowS} thftre ito <but by sffisetihg them doth lose them; it hatbth labour 

withuE no pifDpbrtibfiaifyWErd for industry i virtue End and topuble, bht by hating thein doth iticur thetb. It 
recHtnde br Condobt ltatb hiffolly ha need bf^vneh' a is a Sdf-4totft>ying vito; ndt Sufiferiitg these who cherish 
stimulus tndecd, the fepratoiiti^' bf ntiisbilss it iq lb idie^ but Creaiirig mneh wo& Ehd multiplying 
domestic habpihbSs (ddfoilgh SefiEtnly the,.neatest, iridUs unto theiH; Engaging them Into divers necessities 
perhaps even the 6Hly true hilpplneSS bf hrorid) alldrJtrEifS; which they cSnnoia support With eaSe, End 
caunot be wEli bhb^ by an wrtist ^hb 'rahpts the. out- of which, without exitoihe troublCj thEy cannot 
graver as the fostruthent bf teaching ttioial trdihS to EfttridiltE thepiSelves.’* tfe may do well to illustrate 
the class iff mankind fthoT SiE cidim * the lower.’ A thia poSitioli 1^ an Example bi twb. We Will first take 
coach ftith ME hdlMlS.bEfefE Ehdi two footinen behind, the fEki history bf a ilton (and fte jnEfor the instance 
is more lastly dteptetldj at iMyt it is more easily undEi-- of a pobr and humblE' man j. Who directed his hiind 
sto^; th an tito ttnnary withTti six fchildreh about the to some good ehd, Without roving or fiihohing; iti n 
tablE,.Or eySMi if it Sb hkppeaSi with One half around it straight lad steady bourse; diVWilV « his active 
and &E dthir half ^dtf iti Ehd iha tWbxhappy parents pbWwS in Elil^tibh, . . 

at Either Edit a « • Hdgnffti thus wisely ehos% In Artpur zbUhg'O' Hht MehtnlP Tofir Bnidiiign the 
for ittbre than oha fEaadh| ld.eettlrilill the gallows with liorth tff Bngkiid,’ |itiDUshEd|tt ifan'.yipbaat is 
outwaid. ttl8gliille«i6Ei ftfei^ happily, hbwEE*i may givEp bf the EfihrtS msdS by Mr. DEhby, bf Swinton, 
very well exist together with, peaeif In Ho-^ to imprqirb ;ftMr ebndttion of the colliers by whom he 

garth’s country it is not unfiwqUmi that the son of a' was sitrrounded.' He was the owner of a great deal of 
weaver or a brewer nvSy '.^tihguish himself in tl^ barren m<>9* lendand he determined to allow those 
House of Commons,-^ai^ bid grlndsoh or great-grand- of his mimers. who chose to lEbohr in their ovebdtours 
sun in the House of Lords.' O what a land I in wliich small pahilics of tWE land thSir' own cultivation, 
no cobbler is certain tiiat the foVbUrs of tUs gtCE^ “ By this plan,<” says the Writer, “ thE whj»lE''c6lllery, 
grandson may not o^ day be solklitod .fiy^Alhffloanid frpm being «t scene of idleness, itisbleneE, aiiB riot, is 
ettmErors, And yet they growblc 1 V, converted into a weiltordered and dejsEntfy-mildvated 

Hbgatth waa unqurirtiortUMy right iii Mining Ci^- celopy;:—it is become a seiiiindiy fijT fttdu^iy.’' The 
ttokts that addressed thEihselyes -Ut senses, most remarkable of these miners Wat JaiUev Croft. 

It wEs his business to arrest tltff (hquig^lEas iu thCir We shall tell his story; EE touch as possible; itt Arthur 
hEEty atepB to evil,—to confirm 'th«.'piMdEni in their Young’s words. ^ ^ 

Btea^ toareh towards good. fn -Hie conduct of his ” “ Thirteen yeirs ago he., began his husbandry by 
ftto^ ihfin is hot the slightest violation-bf probability; taking an acre of nioor. Which he pmwd and burnt. 
He eltoSE ihitonces that have ucCuMEd, arid (hat are His next efitod waa hp^ ’ftn addition <ff right acres, 
8ldl uieUrrilBg;-‘-and he clothed them with' the most which, however, was . too nraoh flft him to ..Improve at 
strikteg'EOUCMttties of reward and pnnlshment.' OUr once, buthecftotedlt allby'deanUito. These acres were 
artWti W t W E y ift'r did not neglect the intermediate eon- exiseedlngly atony f so that, after a dlxMoh by viralls 
traeta tiiiftriiE the final contrast of the Lmd MayoCs builf out iff the stones,^ many romainM, acre 

carriageand tfac tnurdereii^s cart. In the several att^fts riwt him two months lo dear fthd Ml Up the holes; 
of fnottstiy thrira are ihoWn,—^hc satisfoction'-bf being eoUiE EiUgle stones required near a WeriL Laborious 
mefiilly emplCyld^-^the calm eonteht of a humble ahd as the work was, he completed it by degreksi and pared 
pious apiri^'^the hoUeat pride of receiving the con- and burnt the soli. 

ftdence of a diSerinriniting employer,—the happiness “Two years ago he took in right acres more, on which 
^ a wril-aSMWfed maniage. In the several stoj^ of he is now hard at work. It is astonishing witli what 

persEveranoe be atfadu the.lnCEt maortnOus stones, cut- 
* Vekti^pilfo I ting ttarin in pieces, carrying them away, and then 
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g moqU i/^ fill ^e bjt|w4fp; (if Iw fi^i^ | most fxtfiuwr^ plan# aie {i^tbw too vast Off too «oi^< 
fut idsf of n«ai|ieaa, that-ho will Qot pool oof.'. plioftod .to bo^onuo^d with fwility by (Us bold Mid 

“tifehfsdvcQorosaffffMatbiont^mig^tBctitofwhich .fompnibonsive ipiOgination. With a peoeiraUon 
is veiy good: he Ijiyi aU the doqg ^ .{fan ms* vpion sfM the ninoteat di^culty, a prudence aiul firmnew of 
.U, mixed well and Bometiipas with mind that retnoYM f|<ary'one the moment it is fun- 

earth; andddeCdMs^giibe i^paitta.. esMy ddxd Heep, wf -Mtltbeu^ d»e 1 fo*ldOT hp has performed to 
ivithopt ever faihng. I|is itoekof cattle is Uitee piileh the powers of his mit|d> apd forget almost that the 
cm^ a heifer, and bis galloway; their winter fopd whole which is executed of his idees lias been the work 
bey, turnips, and straw, of his own hand#,^ The severest fatigue, the most 

“ Besides the mere husbandry of his fields, he hiw aswduous labour, haye bfcn unable to quench the fire 
done something.in the qfnamental wayt having almost of the one, or repress the yifour of the other. The 
surrounded two pf doses with a young plantation greatest, and indeed itbe. only ohject^of his thought^, is 
of fire and other trees* which thrive extremely woU. the improvement of the wilde that aurrouqd him; over 
Attentive to every object that can render h>s little farm which he costs an anxioiu but mngnaniinqus ^e, wjsh- 
either profitable, convenient, fir agn^eable,*Be hes, with iug foy the^fteedom to attack, with liis own hands, an 
no sli^t tniulde, directed a little rill of water from ^ enemy, the conquest of whom would yield laurels to a 
uioors through ^ fields,; by which meanf he not only^ man of ample fortune.’* 

bee wnter in every, field for bis cattle, but ct^ alfo Few, perhaps, are capable .of emulating induatry 
water some of liis gress, end.fitemby ftrtilixe it mucltK suct^es this. The task which this poor man perfomaed 
Qe bas thus managed, for several yeat%, above nine required great strepigth pf body as well as great vigour 
acres of lend, tnoch of U always in tillage, and some of mind. But even a considerably less capacity for 
constantly fc^ bmaking up and improving. We have labour, systomatiadly exerted, must have produced real 
found him cropping his land sevceal years succesaively comfort and happiness to the miners who took Jemes 
(a practice, though bad, yet of increaeiug labour), mwer Croft as their mj^l. The struggle with natural diffi- 
sowing any .without a previous ample liming and cultfos, followed the eventual conquest of them, was 

or four plottgbings; pdding to his cultivated land by iti itself happipew. v.^e liiaofs were yfopy and barren; 
peHeclly clearing the fresh soil from all stones, some but labour and art were triumphant.. The industry 
of them of an enormous size, many thns in weight, and which subdued the^ barren moors made the cottages 
by paring apd burning in the most spirited and j||bo- smile with their There was increeaed pro- 

rious manner. ' duction a^ diminished waste, l^e excitement, of in- 

*' when you consider these droumBtances, apd that.pt idustry took the place of the excitement of.dcunkenness; 
the same time he bas had the courage to attaojk eight order succeeded to irregularity; cleanliness to filth; 
acres more, will you not cpnblode he has received; much comfort to squalid poverty; .^ntept apd peace to 
assistance, dther of money or labour; or thot^ipahy bipwling and ript. 

favourable droumslances, hitherto unrelated, have Let us take anofoM example of mu~directed labour 
enabled him to midieesucb advances in so spifj^a audinge^ty :—that of a skilfbl and active thief. This 
conduct ? But the very contrary of all this is tfip case, unhappy,man has written his own history. 

His work .in the colliery has been regular, eq^d in Jatne^ Hardy Vaua was transported in 180Q, having 
every reaped to the other men, and in some su^ior. been found guilty of picking a gentleman’s pocket. 
.His hour of going tq tbp mine is twdve o’clo^at He Vetumed from tcapsportation in )80S. Wanting 
.night; thework is aver atnoPu the pextday. vne atfirst the means of subsistence, be stole a coach parcel, 
rempipdpi’ >* ell .the time he has had to peiform wha? 1 containing a considerable aum of money. Being a 
can scarcriv call less than wonders. Nor bas he ever person of some education, he at length obtained employ- 
received the least assistance of apy kind, or ever ex- ment as a copying efork, in an attorney’s ufiice, at a 
pendqd mw shiHipg' in hiring the labour of another guinea a week; and afterwords was employed as n 
man.. > The quantity of lime Ite has laid on his land is reader, or corrector of the press, (n a printing-offiee, at 
very great, apd much more tlum what is commonly two guineas (p week. Here, then, was an opportunity 
used by the neighbouring farmers; rthe qpmber of for this man to redeem his past crimes—to maintain 
ploughinga he bas gtvea his fields is equally superior; himself in comfort by tlie honest exercise of bis talents, 
and yet all this labour has beeu performed with a without pny severe tasking of his bodily or mental 
single galloway: the lime brought eix miles. It is powers. For three weeks only could he persist in 
astonishing whpt p q)irit of pemfeverance foost have this course. He met with companions in his fintner 
actuated- tlfis extraordinary man, to execdte,.^with such iniquity, who persuaded him once more to incur 
slight engines, wm’ke that will put many farmers, with miseiy mid* disgrace in the attcnqiit an 

teams, to the bliishJ ' eo^y guinea” These are the wretch^ man’s words. 

“ Some aasiataaoe in weeding potatoes, in harvest, &c., How tndy ^ Barwnr indeed doth affect 

and such alight work, be has received from bis fiunily; ease and quiet, Ipit by afiepting thept ^th lose 
but you may suppose it not considerable, when I tell them; U hateth labpur and. ttopblai^.bttt by hating 
you, that of four or five*chUdreu he hos mriy one son, them doth incur them I« ^.asdy 'Vdm met an old 
about fourteen years of age, who works with him con- associate who had been -^syen years'to toe hulks, but 
standy in tbs collieiy.. ■’> whose father had reemyed mm prito gmat ]|rindnes8,aud 

'The time of leaving off work ip toe mine till that sras inclined, if he eoq^nned hpnest, to tplui care of his 
of sleqring, he mgnleriy spent in unremitting la- future fortune,' Tlus: etthev. qifivner of industry said, 
hour in fifo fitmu Sinne his beginning, he has navqr ** he could fletssr rtamdle ta eafl/lnetneni on a 

had Dtoie.thMI four boiua’ sleepand on moonlight ihop-tioard^” Othwr eompanions joined these two the 
or bri^t atarUght nigfiis, seldom ao much. The re- same day at tha diaafKvhqpr, ridieuUng;’’ si^s Hardy 
gular sevare fat%ue isf twelve hoots’ Inboor in the col- Vaux, “ with top ipuPb sfihpt, the -idea of a nan like 
liery has not been Bttificient to bow down the spirit of my»A( being to <xr4aiv%cwretil(e a $chool-bpy” 

this poor follow t he applies the remniiider of toe day. The printer’s rewto never fatomsd to his office. He 
and even steals froto the night, to .prosecute bis fo- says, •* I was effoctualfy laughed out of my late good 
vourite worka of husbandry—that ie, to make np his intentions: and before we paated had Joined with the 
hours of woric twenty out of the twenty-four. of t bw " hi decrying and contemning every 

“ Sucba<foBdactiequireeag|BBi»a«fape(nliareMt. epficfoe of serviiude bnd confinement; and cordially 
Daring in his coutoge, wdei^iifod in fall idem, toe: sgieedinnreaQlutioB tolitoiiifl^riisriwhileXeould,’* 
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nd .what waa tiie.,iort of ind^tendenee which this 
obh^liiil wfaeh''iie exchanm'^he life’ of i' cor* 
itcilor-wlt^r'iiiiieiB lo'that of a.'S^ndler? ‘'Ifo apent 
bis' 'wh6le^‘]|8fe*^ii prowling^ fiom ^op to 'ahop, puro 
’wa^ea and ria|^ feiim’ jaweHeto and pawn* 
Iwjifere:: Was this a plaastig' task, mon' aimahle 
tipi his fermer "'sefyitude and etmlliwineat'f^ - Was 
ti^Hhe way td'obfatn the “ easy guipeaf *' ** 1 deter- 
rPfed,’’ he says, .** io make a ^vit ndhe town, and 
im' to omit a ati^e shop in..idifher of'those branches; 
aiwi. this scheme 1 actually exacted so fully, that I 
b^levo 1 did not leave ten imtried.In dl London, Ibr t 
npi^ a'point of commencing in a certain street, .and 
wii^' regularly thtough it <» both sides of toe way.” 
tt^ was labour thdt,'under prpdiable direction^ might 
l^’re brought';the labourer wreaiith nnd hpK^r. It is 
tiitfe that the syrindler dressed well, and piit oh the outr 
w’i^ charadter of agentlemah : tilit he was Walking 
<i^uic£iands, and he knew.his dah^. The sense of 
i^curlty is of ital^.enpue^ tp.,di|jdh>y every advantage 
ohVorid^,’gain; '‘‘Chi two.lw mree occasions,” he 
8^,' “ so’^npeh. nnsidcina arose, that X was obliged to 
all nty efitontery^ and to use veig high language, 
d^bider; M the cant ph^ ^ .to iotmPvihrtradei^man 
>uV of it;” At last ihe sutowiKhl .tUn and^swindiar 
wM'apprehended.tried fer^^jtealinij^a snuff-box; 
thc'em^ce was insufficieiit, pi^'he wag acquitted. 
Was ;thl8 a warning to hilto? robbed ^ same 
jehTplief’s shop a secbiiid tiihe, ants convicted,.sentenced 
to'.death, and finally irahSported -fer life.'4Who can 
do;ubt which wpa.-the haroiet and wtwr'mah, or wbich*] 
loUpared' 'the ' loai^'''ocehpation,—James 
Ci|^‘^jth'’bea](h;ind'fe^ diggiiw and'^Mtring 

hifi^)i^y'heai;h, pf James Hardy'^tupslfhking ftahi 
door to door, with a lie ever ujion. his Ups, to plunder 
the “ easy guinea?” ' 'V,- 

This, many persons may say, is an extreme case. They 
can understand the force of an example of industry 
like that of James Croft ;*but it ie not.so clear that 
idleness leads to robbing jewetfers'shops, as Haidy 
Vutix dU, or murdering in a night-cellat, as Hogarth’s 
apprantice is represented to have dime. Idleness', we 
aiisitor,’'is a state of temptation. Thifire is an old shying 
—a working pwnk is assaulted by one devil, but an 
idle one . IS spoiled by . numerous ^d spirits.” The 
degree of the temptation is only n .qioestion, perhaps 
of time, perhaps of opportunity. But thMt the path of 
sloth is f^l of pit-falls no one can '{feinbt. Take tfae^ 
commonest case of a slothful laBc^tor—made sloth¬ 
ful, probhbly, against Id* odpnal desire, by a weak 
and 'oormpt administratioh of .the laws for the relikf of 
sickness and Impo^oy. ' Kb begins by being a pauper 
«ies on to pnostiSe thb arts of si MaCher—he ends': 



gratifications 

incflmihf debta whteh he htonb 


Kb:«ffe(fi^a^ftebk by 
^lebt^diaehiig^ 

hie’ ||^Vptt^'% trustmg to tb^ gpiii^ptolde.'^^ 
supply 4ff‘ W S^tsx^tbe' goMiih^tidile ’H ' a viuy .qn- 
cc^dm 'lonki eit mt' to operations dtdris 

within' fife'nptrtdi'^'^fais'W^ }viif-*he'finished as'-i 
swiiidfer. ^ks^’lost^; the-apt unguent oxomlpte'of . 
u tindeimiaf whb.l||M^ts'h|B business, '^is !Bhargsei||{i 
of toht aad'PekyiiuitsM|Btn;to toM hessEy upoii.bMisVMh 
—the ordTdaiy'rebti^'^^f'yilfe 
eitgagsmehtsl-^he beouaiTtoHdiriiia'dne cif;!pg.W|fe{Wfir 
instruimeists of commet^ lliia.bMntr 
—fie'ibbys goods, and sells ihetn <d ip toipttolf 'iiib 

the .dettiands' upon him, or be doiilfs'imii the desperate 

bills"—that is, of ex- 
4o ‘p^^r ^ker promittf io pag, 
each.*equaily worthless, raising mney upon them at a 
high rate of interest ;<>"lestly, he obscondib and finishes 


ns an outlawed bankrupt. These sm a few of the many 
Iqteni^iate steps .between the first abandonment to 
Bloth, 'BssoclaledwHh the first departure fibm integrity, 
and the Ultimale vengtocfee of toe oiffended laws. 

But to return to our-gnat moral painter. When 
HognKh made 'U a part of the feta of Ms Idle Ap¬ 
prentice that he tfeould be turned away anti sent to 
sea, the phinter riibwed that one of the means of re 
fomiation. which society provides'for sloth and im¬ 
prudence, waa bestowed upon his depraved hero; A 
restless wUI, impatient of the reatyaidts of unvarying 
labour,'iaomatimes finds, a,field'ibr honest and useful 
wxercise {p the advenliirousVkriefy of a sailor’s fife. The 
‘^iieipliBe, too,of a ship h so strict, thSt idleness is there 
dri^ out of its ordinary course of shills and expedients. 
Hence a sea life often produces a salatary change in 
the character of an imprudent but not thoroughly 
rorrumed youth. . A sailor’s duties may absorb those 
t^argyh that, .in. other .trituations, might crave ibr 
the badtemWs of dissipatiou; but it is a mistake to 
intag^de that a' life on ship-board can produce any 
sahpary effects dpmi a wicked and obdurate (lispositibii; 
dr' diat a yoilng nian can discharge his duties as a 
seaman, apd still preserve his hatred of steady labour 
otiH his rove of base gratifications. It requires the 
same qualities to make a good sailor as a good 
citizen)—industry, perseverance, obedience, integrity. 
The Idle ^ppronnM is not likely to display these quali¬ 
ties;^ H» fate may be read in Hogarth’s wonderful 
plate at thq, cominenc^ifent of. this Number. The 
figures ore fewbut^hey Ull tell the story. Look at 
the gipun around'” Tom Idle's sea-cbeSt. The un- 
hjiij^Pbew has fhmwn hts’^iiidentures overboard;—his 
ihifeuist'miettt' Upon a vulgar joke 'snggkstdd % the 
place., in the river where the boat is passing;—his 
deiqgqiiour is so reckless that dfle of the sailors, with a 
coarse warning, is exhibiting to him a cat-o’-nine tails— 
the omor, with his hard features of admonition, is point- 
ingjp too gibbet on the fiat shore. But tliera is one 
of^^t group-'who Wodtit touch his heaM by otlier 
Jactations—It is his wei^iUg mother. ' Without being 
plunged into the lowest depth of obsHnuey, lief might 
affect to despise.the terrors wifii which those rough 
monitors toek to lifilifdit hith, But'n mother’s tears!— 
ilk he resist these tokefis df all she'^ii done and nil she 
has felt for him, of flt'tfeeilHiiWO-iniid'yi she drea^ in 
this parting hour,—he isidiitj -‘IShe'^’is clingitig with 
ihe'.tbndnumof hope not quite dxtingiiishetl to her brutal, 
Vice-hairdened dhild;” He mcktffjmr tovewlth a base 
and desperate ribaldry- .' Helost i ' i“ ' 

’ The print b^hd series, whlclr will' be fiiiind in 
the oppcwlte^^ge, robresentB tito liidustrioiis Appren¬ 
tice marriiiH^o hut iormev/witotei^e Jlbughter. They 
partnership, us t^oir ‘jufiit''ii«nes mil the 
were then coinmim in'Ldndouy'^fcate. 
morning after tbd. The dour is 

beset by elamorous begg^rO; l)|y dibljiy muaieiaiH!, and 
^ still more noisy butetferd toirpMji^bones and 
mavsfs. .lOn occasions like tf^M^thOse'Who wldne for 
alms, and fthoto who compel .Oi mtfil by mdkiWjjr ihem- 
slelwM dfeajpwiable, are abnndamly gratified; tor then 
the'liibst senidlfie «K dpt to To^t that whaiis beetowed 
Upon tine MiwiA fife.way of gift h so much taken away 
Shi tftdse'which maintains the diligence of the 
:rl^.,.' .The - peculiar hiiniimr .0^. Hogarth is 
i ofit-W this priit(. ■ fimfete 'ub, 
_ odt’bfe new song to ‘ iMf tm|m pair'/—the 
I'dtiHkigg^^boW of the drummer lecaiviiig tfiepajr,— 
tfiMi • caipif pfiixe of- the due butcher, .Ond 4he boflying 
idiighaese ortha.oMmr, who is driving bacik’theFiieoch- 
man With the trioloncetlo,^^U tliCSp 'dto -oharaeteristic 
traits of the motley population of%''giiMW«^liy.' We 
4iutU add a few aentencea from Lichtenberig, which 
may amuse if they do not instruct. 
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, i* It at leasMn London, fusa hp^italit; to vel^itia nev functionary—nny 

^ Ifutc^eiB to mt^e before ^ houses of the newly be, without improprieto, tolerated and encouraaed; 
inanfod llto inorning aiie| ^e wedding,—if they beyond this is waste ano vanity. Changes are taKiiig 
think >1 Ifm pay them for their trouble,—a hind of wild place amongst us which piay restore municipal corpo< 
Japiza^ music. They perform it by striking their rations to their real uses, atid destroy their abuses 
hfoatoirs with the m^^toW-bones of the apima^ they and then an upright and intelligent citp^ may be 
slalp* Tp eompreliend that this music is,— proud of bis Company and his Corporation. ** The 
pfo shall not pay aupportable, for that is not here the Londoners,” says an eloquent writer, loved their city 
mestipn,—bpt that it is not entirely objectfopable, we with that patriotic love which isvfound only in small 
mall observe that the breadth of toe English cleaver is communities, like Uiose of ancient Greece, or lihe those 
to that of ^ Germans nearly in the same proportion thpt arose in Italy during the middle ages.'^ L will be 
aaibadiameUroftheEnglishopistothatofGermsny. sq egaip when those institptipps, “ which now seem 
W^n, tbemforp, properly struck, they produce no de? only to e»st for toe dalectatiqu of epfoures apd anti- 
Spiepbie clang; pt least certainly a better ope than quaries,” become <^n mpi^icnons hMtopmpiltB fo the 
ioj^' ofwpod emit when thrown to the ground; and ypt advanceip^t of civilizatiup. 

the latter are said to have occasioned the invention of Ip the third plate of to* toriep, whiti^ cepfoBepts the 
the rebeck. We are even of opipion that if the deavers profanaiion'of the Sahbpth by the 4 ^' Jypprentice and 
wem duly tnned and proportioned, PS perhaps was the |iis ignorant cpmpaniQnS| toe fol|ow -with* the patch 
dw with the hammers of I^hagpiea, they would pro- over pis eye is p prpmiuept character. In the ninth 
bfihly produce a roude far superior to that of some platewe i)>fti him'agyip aseociatop 46 f^ripiewith the 
newly-invented harmopicons, constructed of nailB,cucum- wrenched idler. In a nightrcellaic tpey pm hwidy 
bers, aud bricks*. We shall not urge that this ipusic gaged in dividing t)ieir h^ty. ‘i^ir apcomplices are 
ippd be rendered more agreeable by the concatenation thriisting tfieir murdered yicijip into a tryp-door. 
of ideas it excites, and which refor to rDast;h,*of, though Behind is p scope of brutal dehauchoTy- 9qt the hour 
it is evident that in this cpsp the notion mupt mingle of retribution is fast pppfoachiiig. The profligate com- 
udto (he flnef'feelings pipdaced by the music. It is paniqii of the devoted apprentice is betraying him to 
incicdilde of what subtle but infolligible signs the the ofRcers of justice. His careyc will soon be at an 
Htpmaeh may make use to indicate to the heart that end: the catastrophe is beginning, 
it is united Very closely to it in their common citadel.” At thp timO when Hogarth paipted, the thieves of 
The contrast exhibited in the sacentA plate has beep London were p roost daring and almost triumphant 
already noticed, The Idle ApprepUpa has returned, body. The foost desperate crimes were committed with 
from sea-—unchanged, w<v^crtting, He plunges at impunity. Not a century ago it was considered unmfe 
once into more fatal and aesperata courses. |fe has to gp out after dark in the streets, even in a poach, 
cnitcr^ upop a career pf rolfbety. Jp a wretched Up ,tg^ a much later period, wo one would dare to go 
garret, in compaiiionsliip with a dppriiv^ woman, ne ’ through Lincoln’s-Inu Fields at night. In 1728, 
wakes ill the night in a condition pf exttvine terror,' some robbers confederated to'- rob the qneen in St. 
A cat has come down the chimney, and he foittcies he Paul’s Churchyard, on' her return from a city festival; 
hears the ofRcers of justice. “ The sound of a afiaken and her majesty only escaped because the thieves were 
leaf shall chose liim.” ' . . busy' plundering a member pf parliament who was 

The eighth plate represents the City Feast of Good- returning in 1^ ^he House of Commons, 

child, who has liecomp Sheriff of Imudoq, jpChis Hescues of thieves by armed ban^ of other, thieves 
was a natural course of advancement for iudqstrmnd Wepe not at all upfiequent. Night-cellars, such im Ho- 
integrity accumulating wealth. The course whichitbe garth has exhibite4 in his|Wina, and even day-resorts, 
Industrious Apprentice has pursued, properiy fits liim were numerous in Louifon. ^he mpst celebrated, 
for public trusts and public duties. Hogarth, injthe according to Sir John F^^ing, were, the Bull in the 
print before us, has, with his usual felicity, rrareBei|tcd Pound, the Apollo Garde^tl; the Hog and Dock,' and 
the coarse enjoyments of a city feast. 'Jlie eager the Tampie pf Flora. Applfo end Flora wefe not 
clamour for fresh supplies—the glqatipg salisfactiPp of wqrto enjplqyesl In their assodationa wifo the rogues 
the healtlrful feeder, and the exhausted'appetite of < the and profligates of the anient inydioHM^f Whpto 
aimpleclic one,—these are traits of pvery-day oc^- deeds boys rpad iq aPto* pqr nlewfoal 
rence, which Hogartii has not ejtaggmted. The gut->^,,schoola with such IfihPU?'-' 

tiing of corporations, miscalled nospitality, is the bnd, such du^hg dej^i^afore, haVo to 

greatest abuse of our munici})a} institutipps. The exisfvthey have been banished hy top i>fifito^te<-’ot 
Cpmpanics,” who habitually feast with all toe pam- of Pur Stoats,-r-by lightingwlth 6 ttolfdlltive 

)icTCd luxuriousiiess* of a lEtoman empcto?* hoyo enor- ppliee, \ ' •F’ 

mops fwnds at their disposalj spma pr which they dole W® h»ve traced the |tidh 9 i>(§d|te Ih* I***® 
out ill charily, aud more of which they eipMoy iU thpir Apprentice tp that point 

courses of wastefol riot; and this they ^i "making be fleterinm^. >The oiw is a hret 

goi^ for trade.” Properly applied, thcfa Ipods woi^ city ip thC WqTid!Y-the plhfir i^'^^apmhepoed felon, 
eradiate want instead of pherishihi it, and bestow Thc CPprilC of tote Rto|fW«}vSM to cjlHI dl^pent 
so*#® |ifmating instruction upCn th(®ewhP hw reBqhla,ie natpyid ai|d cc^ip* li toPIIPttoJWRfl of 

sti^r the d^rement of ignorance ;-rprapei)y ^pUed, chance ip tbeu tfiolepgiinlifatiihi ? ,]||t (11^ pistpry 

th^ 'lfopds wopld empty our prkons >nd flll pur laf all princlpcls-^^ }® Vtof hf Ho^to’"* apprentice, 
schoote^ , '. ^etegreatojdiefiflre>%>>iy®dmFdtetoBnte>'d>?!tcmpt 

i'lutooars and municipal priyKegea Itelngg 'of ||te^ahbath, Ptofligatiicimiaanionfhtokdiapbimiapce, 
to pur-cod^lh^n. They are the outward rewa^ to cpiitotopt of ^ affoctioniswhtoh to “« 

the qtiddfo #liap« for managing their pfg fof (toV happi|H»» !W4 ^r instMim ‘ ph^dtocy of 

T”® are honaet pi^uf of ambujdn which are ppcnto hchiH ^PftoMtto, a«d sNh ter the }ahw.' itoch at 
ail But th# ’* board-day ” and the " coqneil *■ the n|htory of ail fhouc wo have advagim fhcpwrives 

dinqer are yyhat toe really usefol in®mbers of corpo- from small beginnipp tq weaUh and hmqnifr-r|t la that 
rat|M| dCito’re. Spmftthlng of "high festival,” to of Hogarth’s appreUMce. The eta^m are tod>telry> Cpim 
^fotoc pubne txininph—something of pro- e^oyinents, love of social wm^ip, fow told tri®d 
* This evidently is iateuded te ridicufi some eiiboweral ptojects friends, pbedienCC, cherishing of the pure affections, 
cf the tima perseverance in Wfll-dreng, h<to®st ambition, public 
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respect. Hogarth kept strictly to the tnie atid the pro¬ 
bable ill both his examples. 

The moral lesson Hogarth Intended to convey would 
have wanted much of its force had kny of the usual 
experiences of life been violated to give it pbint. How 
faithfully the course of idleness and depravity has been 
depicted, we need nothing beyond the observations of 
eveiy day to inform us. The prosperity of the indus¬ 
trious and well behaved is, however, so frequently attri¬ 
buted to chances and ** lucky that the tale 
Hogarth has told of his Industrious Apprentice is by 
many felt to be less natural than the other. IVe think 
it is not so. The fortunate circumstances whicli occur 
to lift tho industrious upward, are^ as much as their 
other advantages, the cfiects df tha.t'industry and good 
conduct without which they Would not have been so 
placed that lucky chances coiild occur or could 
beneftt them. So, in the instance before us, without a 
long previous course of industrious and trustworthy 
conduct, the Industrious Apprentice wouKI not have 
been in a situation for the good fortune of being the 
husband of his master s daughter and the parlncr.in 
his firm. The biography of every nation is full of 
instances of men who, by talents aiirl usefUl inventions, 
have riused themselves to a cpminsiudiug position in 
society. Hut all men are pot endowed with such talent; 
and it does, not appear to have been the intention of 
Hogarth to represent their progress* lie intended 
rather to exhibit the prosperity which might be attained 
by the practice of virtues which no man is naturally 
incapable of exercising, and to indicate a^path to con¬ 
sideration which no man wants more than the will to 
follow, lie has represented an extreme case, certainly: 
There are many lesser elevations than that of th^cjiief- 
magistmey of LUndon, oh which the industtio^ and 
wise man may rest happy and comfortable. N^er- 
thele^s, many of our readers would be surprised lu learfi 
how large the proportion is of those trho have attained 
that dignity from the lowest beginnihgs. To illustrate 
this fact, let us take thu list of the tloi^raiioh of about 
thirty-height ycar^ since, cOhsistii^ jihiefly of persons 
who had already filled the Oivlc ciiair^hof held it in near 
prospect, in this limited hiiiiiber Of nemes^ wO find 
the following Of persons not biherWiiie mtharkable than 
for this,—that their IndU^ity and mod conduct, itUd the 
foundation of their dignities and fortunes. In record¬ 
ing their names, ahd noticing the plOfifinetit Ihcldehts 
of their lives, we cannot refrain from {fikt^ingjoUrselves 
witli the idea that many of them were stimmated and 
encouraged iU their career by the mbrUl paintings which 
placed the good knd the evil sp vividly oefbre 

Sir Jkihes. Sanderiion Was hOiifi at York, in 1741^ 
of woithy though humble {Hifents. His Ikiher Was a 
grocer. Who, dvmg yOttqgf left his business,to lie carried 
on by his widow till tiie binly soti should arrive at k 
proper age to linddttake the maridgeifient Of it hiifi4eif. 
To fit hitti for business. He was Sent tO Mr. Cbldltig,^ 
an etrtlnpm hop-merchti^t in liondon, whose regard flit 
his pro^gi iOrminqlfed mily With hie liib., After^nie 
years Spent With Mf. Ctbldlttg He teturiied to Tdeh* 
with a viet^ Ojf Pitying Oil inO trade left him by/hia 
father I thjil H eOhtfeeM) aha berely sd^eient 

to support hie ilhd, el^tere^ he left it to thenii 

with eti diitrihatlOn of his lutie fortune (iOO/.). 
With his shfu^ in kis trunk, ho reltirned to his friend 
Mr. Golding, m Id tod on, who soon after settled him 
in connexion Huhter, e coj{|siderat)le hop- 

merchant, from whohi Mr. Sanderson experienced the 
most afibcUOnate attention and sdppbrt^ which he 
returned by devoting himself to the interest- ctf his 
benefactor. He subsequently formed m advantageous 
matrimonial epnnexion;. and by redoubled industry, 
and rigid and unremitting attention to his business and 
other duties, he finaliy attained to wealth and con- 
Bideralion, He became Sheriff in 178fi, and Lord Mayor 


in 1792 In the year following he was created * a 
baronet, for his services during h'ls mayoralty. . 

Alderman John Boydell was born at Dorrington, M 
Shiopshite; and, at the age of twenty-one, came ^te 
London on foot, and bound himself apprentice to m 
engraver for sevfeii yeafSv The early part of his career 
was full of trial atid difficulty, but he gradually rose to 
the civic chair, to fortune, and to a high degree of fame 
as a patron of thejKne arts in this eonntry. The illus¬ 
trations of Shakspeare^ pidnted at his cost, and en¬ 
graved under his direction, are well known, and reflect 
a permanent ponour on his, name. Hfe was distim 
guished for his munificence to the artists and engravers 
whom he employed. 

The name of Alderman Skinner, who was Lord 
Mayor in the year 1794, deserves to be menHonedth 
this place, as showing the wealth and civic distinctidii 
which may be attained by industry and good conditciti 
in spite not only of obscurity of birth, but even of con¬ 
tracted education. Mr. Skiiiuer’s birth was humble^ 
and his education confined; he was born at Old Brent¬ 
ford, in 1740, and was apprenticed, by the parish of 
Isleworth, to a box-maker ahd undertaker, in New- 
gate-Street. , He was a .sober, attentive lad; and his 
qualities recommended him to the notice of a 
tihsier residing in the same street, who supplied him 
with a small sum of money, with which he commenced 
petty hou.seholri-broker, salesman, and uiideriakcr; and 
by persevering industry, accompanied by an acute tiirii 
of mind, be ultimately became the first auctioneer in 
the kingdom; and was almost uiuversally employed hi 
the sale of cstaUs, &c. The quantity of landed pro¬ 
perty, and other tlUngs of value, that passed yearly 

M his jiiands, is almost beyonci conc^ion; and 
Us Were in adequate proportion. HLs biogra¬ 
pher computes that one-fourth (if the capital of the 
nation had passed through his hands; and, with regard 
tb his profits, thinks that Peter Pindar spoke more than 
poetic^ iH'uth when, spcaklivg of this alderman, he said, 

I Who, with a hapuhw and a cDnBci<;iico clear, 

Gets glory and ten thousand poitnds a year.'* 

His bbndUsi during his mayoralty was spoken of at the 
time as remarkable for its propriety and correctness. 

We havk no room fur further particular details on 
this point; but lliO followitig brief notices relating to 
hames in tht^kame list ivith the above, will, with the 
statements vire have already giveu, show still further 
that Hogarth has not departed from probabilities iu 
depicting the;; eburse of his Industrious . Api^retiticc. 
Sir William Plomer began life irt a dark^oil-sfiop in the 
neighbourhood df Aldgate; Brook Waieohi Esq., 
elected member for the City lii 1784, was th& soti of a 
journeyman-tailor, to which, trade he served an ap- 
preiiticeship; Sir John W. Aadferson, Lord Mayor in 
1797, and meml^r for the City, was the son, of » .day- 
labourer ; Alderman Macaiiley the san df a captain 
df a eoasting-vesset, who dm, Ikk^ihg hide children 
unprovided for; Sit Willia^ Staihea^wiri a working 
pavior and stone-mason; Alderrntm Hafo^rton, also a 
pkvtor^ from being a very poor boyi^^lFii^d himself to 
affiuence; Sir John Earner ^glnidty. jkept a small 
grocer’s shop, and afteritairdi Carried ttfi a great 
wholesale business in the sknie Uqe; Alderman Wright 
was a servant in the warehouse of which he afterwards 
beeaitie thaster,—he acquired a fortune of 400,i090/.; 
Alderman Gill was also a servant in the same house, 
and acquired an immense fortune,—he begun businesn 
with Aldcrmati Wright as a siaitioncr, and married hi» 
sister,—they lived sixty years in partnership together 
without having ever iu any shape disagreed, and both 
died in the same year—1798 ; Sir Samuel Fludyerwus 
originally employed in attendiftg on pack-horses, but 
by groat industry, joined to an enterprising spiriti ac-* 
quired Immense wealth, and attained to great im« 
portance in the commercial world. 




•^^ral otber iojiU^iides could bo.menttoncd of per* J coni^eratiiliui extend beyood individiial interests.' Na« 
eons, memben of the Corporation at the latter end of tiona depend for their prosperity, and consequently 
the last century, who had raised themselves from an their strength and happiness, upon the industry of pri* 
oriipnal eqnsfjUy low with th^ |ve have named; and, vate, meth. Their ^gregate industry makes up & 
this has bc^ often the case ^th those who attained to flourishing community. The Sequent divine, whom 
the, chief magistracy of Xoudon. This is.easily ac- we have fdreadv quoted, truly says, ‘‘It is industry 
oo^ted for; for while experience shows this dignity whereto the public state of the wot*Id, and of each com- 
to be attainable by lowest, this high place, like monweal therein, is indebted for its being, in all con- 
others, appears the most splendid to^ those who are at veniences and embellishments belonging to life, advanced 
the greatest distance from it, and wlio have therefore above rude and sordid barbarism f' yea, whereto man- 
a stimulus in pressing forward to it, unfelt by those kind doth owe all that good learning,—that morality,— 
who bgve always seen it as a near object. those improvements of soul, which elevate us beyond 

I^hen it is considered how many virtues and how brutes, 
much knowledge go to make up the character of a 1‘ To industrious study is to be ascribed the invention 
gobd tradesman, it must be a matter of proud satisfac- «and perfection of all thq^ arts whereby human life is 
tion that the highest municipal honours have fallen civilized, and the world cultivated with numberless 
iqion many who have risen to commercial eminence occommodatjpns, ornaments, and beauties, 
mm small beginnings. Such men have invariably ** All the comely, the stately, the pleasant, and useful 
bean benefactors of their species. To industry they works which,we do view with delight, or enjoy with corn- 
must bave united great economy; and judicious eco- fort, industry; did contrive them, industry did frame them, 
ncimj Is the main-spring of all profitable industry,*— “ Doth any country flourish in wealth, in grandeur, 

the source from which all the great private and public in prosperity? It must be imputed to industry,—to 
woiln of man are created and upheld* . The opulence thr industry of its governors settling good order,—to 
of individual founded upon their industry and fru- the industry of its people following profitable occupa- 
I^Kty, has raised up some of the most valiflible iustitu- tions:—so did Cato, in that notable oration of his m 
tions of our own and other countries ;-*-the poverty of ‘ Sallust,’ tell iht Roman senate that it was not by the 
Individuals, produced by their wasteful expenditure, force of their arms, but by the industry of their an- 
has destroyed many of the most splendid creations of ccstors, that the commonwealth did arise to such a pitch 
wealth and taste, and has involved in that destruction of greatness. *Whcn sloth creepeth in, then all things 
the prosperity, not only of families, but of ^ whole dis- corrilpt and decay; then the public stale doth sink into 
tricts. History is full.of such examples. But these disorder, pen*ir|j||piid a disgraceful condition.’' 
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The name of David Teniers is comni6n to two painters, 
father and sou, the subjects and styles of whose pic¬ 
tures are very similar. 'i’Jie younger Teniers, however, 
is much more distinguished than the elder, 

David Teniers the younger was bum at Anvers-in 
the year KilU, and was brought up under the profes- 
sioiial instructions of his father. Some biographers 
fiiate that he leil i)ie«^udy of ins father for that of 
Adrian Braiiwer, and that lie even, received lessons 
from Rubeus. The elder Teniers was certainly a pupil 
of Rubens, and there is no improbability that the 
younger may hu\c received instructions from him; but 
there is no proof that he did : the belief that he received 
instruction, not only from Rubeus, but Elsheimer and 
other masters, is reasonably conjectured to have arisen 
from the wonderful fidelity and success with which, 
during the earlier portion of his professional life, he 
employed himself in imitating the works of most of 
the painters of his time. He also amused himself by 
making compositions in the styles of different celebrated 
painters, as Titian, Tintoretto, the llassariH, Rubens, i 
dtc., in wdiich he imitated the touch of these great men ! 
with such ability, that the imitations, which are known 
by tlie name of pasticcios, deceived the best judges of 
his own time, and since have frequently been mistaken 
fur originals, and sold as such. They must, therefore, 
have had great merit. However, all the skill which 
Teniers exhibited in this line procured him no bettor 
name than the Proteus, or else the Ape, of Painting ; 
although he had certainly acquired considerable repu¬ 
tation in his native town before the jicriod commenced 
in which liis original powers were mamfested. 

This latter period is said to have been dotennined in 
the following remarkable incident, which we find relait^l 
ill the ^ Biograpliie UuiverscIIe.' Teniers was one day 
in an alehouse of the village of Oy; scl, and wdien he 
was preparing to depart found he had no money to pay 
the reckoning. He then, like lleorgc JVlorland in 
similar circumstances, bethfiught himself of painting 
some little piece and belling it to raise the necessary 
funds. In ordinary circumstances, he would probably 
htfve thought of copying a picture; but, us 4here was 
none to copy, he called to him a blind man who was 
playing on a flute, and made him the subject of a pic¬ 
ture, which he sold flir three ducats to an English 
traveller, who was stopping at the cabaret to charigti 
horses. A note appended, in the Work wc have men¬ 
tioned, to this statement, infonns us, that the pur¬ 
chaser w'as a nobleman, who a long time preserved the 
picture, which , the connoisseurs regarded as a maslcr- 
piect^ of Teneirs ; but it was at last ^olen, au<l never 
again heard of until IS04, when it was discovered, With 
several other coinpositions of the same artist, by Colonel 
Dickson, iit Persia. 

After this, some other drcumstanccs directed the 
attention of Teniers to more original undertakings than 
those by which he had ^previously beeft knowK^i and 
which would never have' established his fame on its 
present basis; and he appears seldom, unless in the way 
of amusement or indulgence, to have again exercised his 
old powers as a copyist. He became a constant and 
faithful obsemr of nature: the example of his father 
pfbbaUy influenced him in choosing for his 
irrilAge mtivals, fairs, and merry-makings. His paint¬ 
ings on thfese subjects place before ns not only the 
grotesqde coaMunes of the villagers of his country, but 
With much lyiture and great justness ox ex- 
prtaiioii, the play of their features, their manners, their 
and their* individual characters. That he 
jjSSght the more conveniently mingle with the scenes he 
ieptCBenif he established himself in the village 
or Ferk, between Antwerp and Mechlin ; and there he 
studied tiie undisguised impulses of natural character 
among the lower classes of the people, and has left 


many pleasing and beautiful memoritda of occurrences 
ill themselves uninteresting or even repulsive, but ren¬ 
dered engaging by the delightful mode in which they 
are represented. 

The landscapes of Teniers are not in general well 
chosen; but they possess in an eminent degree the 
merit of local truth, and the talent is astonishing with 
which he has exhibited the ever-varying effects of atmo¬ 
sphere. In this high quality he is^. scarcely surpassed 
even by Claude Lorraine himself; and it often makes 
complete amends for the flatness and insipidity of his 
scenery. In the interior of apartments, the cottage, the 
cabaret, the guard-room, or the chemist’s laboratory, the 
clearness and precision of Teniers is not less admirable 
than in his exteriors. He^surpassed Ostade and many 
other painters in his knowledge of perspective of his art. 
The touch offlTeniers’ pencil was lively, light, and ethe- 
rial; and the tone of his colouring is rich and natural. 
By continual practice upon the same system, he acquired 
an almost unexampled promptness in execution. This 
enabled him to paint a vast number of pictures. It was 
not unusual for him to execute a picture in a single day, 
and he uscrl himself jocosely to observe, that it would 
require a gallery six miles in length to contain all the 
pictures ho had painted. He was in the habit of assist¬ 
ing the landscape painters of the day by putting figures 
into their pictures; hence there are many such works 
which owe an increased value to this circumstance. 
The works of Teniers are numerous in the collections 
of this country, Holland, and Germany, and still bear 
very high prRes. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to legrct 
that this artist had not employed on nobler subjects, 
than he has generally chosen, the elegance and pieci- 
sion pLhis pencil. But this obseiwation does not seem 
well fcMiuded. It is questionable whether he would have 
attained more iiiuii mediocrity ifi that rank where this 
elegance ami precision could not always be a substitute 
for an iintate taste for fine forms and grandeur of st) Jc. 

The fine picture, our engraving of which' is taken 
from the ^ Musdc Fraii^ais/ possesses the usual charac¬ 
teristics of Teniers’ style, and is, therefore, remarkable 
for its soft and harmonious colouring. The general 
tone is slightly golden^ the sky, the earth, the houses, 
the two peasants in the side view, and even the trees, 
partake more or less of this tint. The principal figure, 
inumiuated by a tranquil light, is placed upon a clear 
depth; and the writer of (he illustrative article in the 
work vve bave .oaentioned, dwells with much interest on 
the openness and serenity the countenance; expresses, 
and conjectures, rather unnecessarily we imagine, that 
it is the portrait of a warrior who had disguised himself 
in this manner for the purpose of examining the 
enemy's country and collecting the information necessary 
for a plan of attack. 

The .life of Teniers, so far as kffown, presents few 
events that claim our notice. In private, the mild¬ 
ness of his manners and the reg^rity of his con¬ 
duct seem to have endeared Uin' to all who were per¬ 
sonally acquainted with bhn. * ,He soba obtained the 
favourable notice of the Leopold, who ap¬ 
pointed him bis principal and ma^ him one 

of the gentlemen of hitl .chamber; Thot eccentric 
woman, Cliristina; Queen Of Sweden, made him a pre¬ 
sent of her portrait with a chain of gold; and the 
prince Don John of Austria becanm bityiupiL After 
an industrious and apparently eonii|h|iab!^fe of eighty- 
four years, Teniers died at BrneMfiHn the 1694. 

KOORDS. . 

This Koords, who inhabit a mountainodji eotmiry, and 
live alternately in tents and housed, differ from the 
Bedouin Arabs in the traits which usually distinguish 
the inhabitants of mountain.^ from the dwellers in 
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plains; but they are equally with them—perhaps more 
than equally—addicted to plunder in all its forms. 
They are no tess skilful as thieves than daring as 
robbers. Personally, they arc a much nobler race of 
men than the Arabs; and their higher measure of 
courage renders it more difficult to intimidate them 
from attacking travellers and caravans. Their for¬ 
bearance is also less to be calculated upon than that of 
the* Bedouins. With many respectable points in their | 
character as a people, their passions are fierce and 
strong; and as their opportunities of plunder are less 
frequent than those of the Arabs, they are more anxious 
to make the most of them when they occur. An attack 
from Koords is therefore contemplated with considerably 
more alarm than one from the Arabs. Th# people who 
inhabit the country of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
who are well acquainted with at least Vhree of the 
parties embraced in the comparison, have a proverb 
which strongly indicates thdr opinion of the people to 
whom our statements refer:—“The Koords are worse 
than the Arabs; the Arabs are worse than the Yezidees; 
and the Yezidees are worse than Eblis*.” 

Nevertheless, they do not kill the unresisting; and, 
like the Arabs, are careful observers of the duties of 
hospitality. No man will molest a stranger with whom 
he has eaten, nor suffer him to sustain any injury in 
property or person under the protection of his roof. 
Jn their cabins we have ourselves lain down to sleej) on 
the same carpet with five or six of the most ferocious- 
looking men we ever saw, while our bagrage lay about 
in the same room, and our throats wer^completely at 
the mercy of the daggers which each Koord wore in his 
girdle; yet we awoke in safety, and were allowed to 
depart in peace. This was in Koordistan Propqj; but 
Armenia also is very extensively inhabited by tlie same 
people; and when wt were preparing to leave the 
capital of Persia, with the view of penetrating through 
Armenia to the Black Sea, our hopes of performing the 
journey in safety were considerably damped by the 
reports we heard of a powerful Koordish robber who 
infested the road near the narrow mountain-pass of 
Dahar, about four stages from Erzeroom. Wc were 
informed that it would, from the post he occupied, be 
scarcely possfble to escape his notice; and that even 
the British Envoy at the court of Persia was obliged to 
pay a sort of black-mail in the shape of annual presents, 
in order that his packages from England might not be 
plundered. a 

This "stalement led us to regard our approach to 
Dahar with frequent anxiety while traversing the 600 
miles which intervene between it and Tehraun. At 
last, the guide whom we had hired at fhe preceding 
stage to conduct us through the untrodden snows, and 
who, in snow-shoes and with bandaged legs, had 
trotted on without apparent weariness for twenty-five 
miles, brought us to the brow of a mountain, whence 
we looked down into a deep and narrow dell. The 
guide directed our attention to a cluster of black spots 
on the snow, and iiiffirnibd us that it was the village of 
Dahar, inhabited by the robber chief and his people. 
Jt w'^as our wish anJ intention to have pushed on, 
through the dell and the pass beyond, to the next 
village ; but the guide declared he could go no farther, 
and the muleteers made the same declaration for their 
jaded cattle, ^^u^^b^etter consideration, wc were re¬ 
conciled to this, ti^^^crccivyig that it would be im- 
]>0Bsible to descend the mountain and pass through the 
village unnoticed; and we felt that it might be safer 
to exhibit confidence by claiming the hospitality of the 
chief, than to indicate our suspicions by attempting to 
pass on. 

Our guide had trotted down the mountain before us 
to notify qur approach to the chief; and when we got 
* The Mohammedaii name for the devil. 
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down into the dell, he returned and conducted ua to 
the very den of this Koordish lion. About the entrance 
stood several men who were much butter dressed than 
the inhabitants of such small villages usually arc. On 
our approach, a man, rather stout in person and much 
pitted with the small pox, stepped foi-ward and assisted 
us to dismount. He was dressed in a scarlet pelisse 
and silk turban, and ap|>4|irance, as a whole, was 
very conciliating^ though the somewhat lowering ex¬ 
pression about his eyebrows tended to neutralize the 
kindliness and good-humour expressed in his lower 
features. This w'as the chief himself. We were 
ushered into a room parted off from the stable by a 
wall about throe feet high. This room was long and 
narrow; and its kuigtli was divided into three equal 
portions, the iiuddlenio^^t of which was an open path 
leading from the entrance to the fire-place, while, 
between this and the wall on each side, the ground was 
covered with mats, felts, and carpets, on which several 
elderly men were reclining and smoking their pipes. 
There was a slight move among them when we entered, 
and a space on one side of the fire-pUice was cleaved 
away for us, and there we spread out our own carpets 
a(id sat down upon tluMii. Jt was our usual custom to 
arrange matters somewhat differently, and, if we tbmid 
the people many or troublesome in the room ap- 
proprititod to our use, to request them to withdraw. 
JJjit (his our present ]Jositioii did not warrant. In 
about ten tnimiles tlie chief came in and sealed himself 
on the other side of the hearth ; and, substHpieiitly, 
the other men we. had prcvioii.sly seen at the door 
dropped in, until - the room was nearly filled with 
smart-looking Koords, with daggered girdles, who, as 
tjjey smoked their pipes, fixed their eyes ('ii us and our 
doings with much attcutiou. Tlic chief only was 
furnished w'ith a ]upe by which (he smoke is drown 
through water before it mTi\es to the inoutli; and as he 
sat quietly occu])ied with it, and fondling a fine little 
boy, the youngest of his sons, we felt tliere Were many 
other men before us, either of whom, if left to our own 
impressions, we sliould more readily have gue.ssed to be 
the famofls robber of whi)m we had heoril so iiuich. 
Among our various observations, it was nut (he least 
amusing to note the humility, patience, ami good- 
liumoiir which hud taken the place of the usually 
morose and assuming manner of our Persian servuTit, 
Ali, as he moved about in the room while preparing 
our dinner at the fire. The supper of tlic Koords was 
ready before our dinner ;—it consisted of an enormous 
quantity of wheat* boiled with some bits of mutton, and 
lubricated with melled butter. Many were the right 
hands cmplojrcd in diving into this dish in search of (he 
stray bits of mutlon, and in compressing the grain into 
balls couvcniciit for the mouth, until, in a very short 
lime, the Inittoin of the capacious wooden bowl began 
to appear. The chief did not partake. When the 
mess appeared, he intimaled a wish for us to cat with 
them; but, iis we hud a fowl preparing, we declined, 
wdlhout at the moment adverting to the advantage of 
the proposal to us, as the Koords, like the Arabs, rarely 
molest those with whom they have eaten. He then 
said he would himself wait and i)artake of our meal; 
and directed a plate of the pillau to he set aside fur our 
use. When our dinner was served up, he came and 
sealed himself at our tray, and, declining a knife and 
fork with something like contempt, helped himself 
freely vnth his fingers to what Jtc pleased, occasionully 
al«o banding a nice bit to his little boy; so that very 
soon we had, with his help, completely cleared tlie 
whole concern, to the visible uneasiness of our inan„ 
whose meal usually consisted of our leavings. 

* Rice ig commonly uscA for Ihis KtaioJanl i.‘» cal.eU « 

pUfaU, But rice w ditfiLMilt to iininn c in the rkumte vdlagcH of 
Aniuiiua, nnd wheat i. a. n subktitiitc. 

2 L 2 
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When our usual bed*time arriveJ we ventured to 
intimate a wish that ^<|he men should withdraw. The 
chief spoke a few words, and they immediately retired, 
only himself and an old white-bearded man remaining^. 
They stayed until after midnight, when some coffee 
was brought in, of which the chief handed a cup to the 
writer, who was then awake, and shortly after withdrew 
with tiic old man. had reason to tliliik that he 
remained so late to prevent any of our property from 
being abstracted by his men. He canie in again alone 
about four in the morning, and sat smoking his pipe 
until about eight, when, all our things being packed 
up, he went out to superintend the preparations for our 
departure. Wc then, on consideration, felt it would be 
prudent and proper to present him with a Dutch ducat 
for our accommodation. This sum, though not so 
large as to manifest our fears, was double the amount 
we were accustomed to pay. We accordingly gent out 
All to him with the money; but the man came back 
with the gold in his hand, stating that the Kpord would 
not receive it from him. When we went out to mount 
our horses we tendered the coin ourselves, and he 
received it without hesitation, and with thatiks, although 
his pride would not allow him to take it from the hands 
of one who was a Persian and a servant. lie accom¬ 
panied us on foot to the end of the village, and then 
indicating the road we were to follow, wished ns a safe 
journey, made his salam, and returned. 

While in the house of the chief we felt secure from 
every thing but the little thieveries which his people 
might be able to commit without his connivance. Put, 
when wc had left, we were not without upi)rehcusiou 
that, either with or without his knowledge, we might 
be pursued and plundered by some of the men with 
whom we liad not eaten. Nothing of the kind occurreti, 
liowcver, though wc did not foci quite at our case until 
Dahar w'as more than forty lu'lcs behind us. 

Notwithsiandiiig the vigilance of the cliicf while we 
were his guests, the men contrived in several instances 
to proA^c that we did not unjustly suspect them. One 
such instance may be mentioned. Wlieii the writer 
awoke in the morninghc ini.ssed his handkerchief; and 
after a careful search perceived it, to lus great surprise, 
infolding the head of a man who was moving about in 
attendance on the horses. This impudent i)arade ot 
the stolen article seemed so strange, that, but for the 
singidarify of the pattern, its identity would liiive been 
doubted. As it was, we ineiitioiied it to the chief, and- 
lie spoke to the man, who affirmed that the writer had 
given it to him. This being denied, the chief ordered 
him to return it. He then unwound it from his head, 
and tiirew it down with an aggrieved and insolent air. 
There is another anecdote about the same handkerchief 
which seems worth relating here, though not in imme¬ 
diate connexion wiffl our subject. Three days after 
leaving Dahar, wc lodged in the hou.se of a Turk at 
Alwar, and the next day reached Erzeroom. We had 
not long arrived when a man called with this handker¬ 
chief which had been left behind at Alwar, and which 
the Turk had sent after us all the way (twenty miles) 
to Erecroom. The man, when informed by the servants 
that he had brought it to the right place, w^iit away, 
without claiming or waiting for any remimeration for 
his tixiuble. 


BURNING OF A SHIP AT SEA, AND SUFFER- 
INGS OF THE SURVIVORS AMONG THE 
CREW. 

Wu are indebted to the insertion, in No. 134, of the 
curious and interesting narrative of the sinking of the 
Royal George, for thq communication from another 
con^pondent of the following authentic statement of 
the idte of a ship at sea, whichHDCcurred in a different 
manner, and the details of which, if they be less dis-1 
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tressiog than those narrated by Mr. Ingram, are so 
only because the number of sufferers was so much less 
than those who perished by the sinking of the Royal 
George. c . 

The narrative which we are about to give is taken 
from a statement drawn up and authenticated by the 
signature of one of the survivors, a gentleman whose 
station and character would be sufficient guarantee for 
its correctness, if indeed the simpli^pity of the tale did 
not give to it the imjiress of truth. That gentleman, 
Mr. William Boys, was n native of Deal, in Kent, and 
de.scended from one of the most respectable families in 
the county. When only fourteen years of age, he went 
to sea, and, after serving ten years in the navy, em¬ 
barked as second-mate in the ship Ltixborough Galley^ 
of 340 tons and 26 guns, employed by the South Sea 
Company foK supplying Spanish America with slaves 
and European goods under the Assiento contract. 
After escaping in the manner we arc about to narrate 
from the wreck of iluH vessel, he again entered the 
royal navy, and was constantly employed at sea during 
nearly thirty years, passing through different gradations 
of -rank until he whs commissioned to wear liis broad 
pennant as commodore, on board the Royal Sovereign 
<»f 100 guns, and was appointed commandcr-in-chicf ot 
liis Majesty’s ships in the Thames and Medway. In 
1761, he was made lioulonant-governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, and died in 1774, while holding that appoint¬ 
ment. Three of his grandchildren, who have dis¬ 
tinguished thciufielvcs in the naval annals of the country, 
now bear coiiltiiissioiis as admirals in the service. 

“ On the 23rd of May, 17:27,*’ says Mr. Boys in his 
uarralivt^, ** we sailed from J amaica to London, and, 
on the 25th of June were in latitude 41° 45'north, 
and ^llingilude 20® 30' east, from Crooked Islanrl. 
About half iin lionr past noon, the eaptuiirs cook dis¬ 
covered flames of fire tlircuigh tlie lining of the fore¬ 
castle, and ran in cotisternalioa to the qnnrter-dcck to 
give the alarm. At the same instant, the head of a 
puncheon of rum burst out witli an explosion resembling 
the report of a cannon, Avhich at once uUmned the 
whole ship’s company. It appeared that two black 
boys liad been sent by the steward to the store-room to 
draw off a bottle of rum, and observing some liquor on 
the deck, out of an unhappy curiosity to discover whether 
it were spirit or water, for the water-casks were all 
there, hod put their candle to it, and in an instant the 
whole was in a blaze. Finding themselves iiUable to 
cxtinguisfi the flame, they left the, phice and hid them¬ 
selves. The third-mate, the, surgeon, the‘carpenter, 
and myself, got forward immediately, ripped off the 
tarpauling, opened the fore-hatchw'ay, and then saw the 
lazaretto, or store-room, in a liquid fire. Wo went 
below and endeavoured to- stifle the flame with swabs, 
nigs, bli^ikcts, our owm clothes, and things of that 
sort; but finding all our efforts in this way iiiefTcctual, 
we set the pump to work in the head, whence the water 
was lianded down to us. In the mean time the captain 
indiscreetly ordered a acutlle.to be cut through the 
deck of the forecastle, with a view to pour water directly 
on the fire; but this made the flames rage.with re¬ 
doubled violence, and the whole forecastle was soon in 
a blaze. Wc who were below, finding llie fire to in¬ 
crease very much upon us, deMrcd the people on deck 
to get out the boats while we would still endeavour to 
quench the flames, which they Mp^islSti to do; but 
when we could stay no longer bemw for the great heat, 
and came upon deck, we found not the least preparation 
made to hoist out the boats, the captain and greatest 
part of the crew being on the quarter-deck crying to 
God for help without using any means to save them¬ 
selves. When I afterwards questioned the captain, in 
the boat, as to the cause of' this inactivity, he told me 
they expected every moment the powder would take 
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fire and bloar up the ship. This powder was direct ly 
under the scuttle where the fire was a circum¬ 

stance we did not think of, or we might Imve done as' 
they did. I immediately endeavoured to persuade the 
people that the boats were our only resource^ and pro¬ 
ceeded myself to prepare and apply the tackle to the 
yawl. I was hoisted out in this boat by desire of the 
chief-mate, for fear, when she should he in the water, 
the men should rup away with her before the longboat 
could he got out. As she was lowering down, be 
handed me the oars, one of which fell overboard, so we 
had blit three. By the time she was in the water, there 
were seven or eight men in her, whom I entreated to 
return to the ship again in order to get out the long¬ 
boat, but they were unwilling to go back unless I would 
accompany them; upon which I took hold of a rope 
and was stepping into the ship when ^observed the 
captain dropping into the lioat. I pressed him to go 
back with me, but he told me the longboat’s bow was 
on fire, and at that instant, by a roll of the ship, I per¬ 
ceived tile flames coming up the fore-hatchway above 
the longboat’s bow. At the same time it became ne¬ 
cessary to put off the l3oat, as the peo))le were crowding 
into her, and there were then in her twenty-two men 
and boys. As we passed under the ship's quarter, the 
captain called to the chief-mute, who was his brother, 
entreating him to jump into the water and swim to the 
boat; but he declined it, saying it was impossible the 
boat could swim many minutes, she having then her 
gunnel nearly even with the water, and the wind blow¬ 
ing very fresh. 

“ We left sixteen men and boys in the ship, who all 
perished. They attcmi)lc(l to get out (he longboat, and 
had ill part succeedcfl; but before they could her 
over the side we saw her bow fall on the decl^ pro¬ 
bably they could not sfcmd near her for the flamed, or 
the tackle was burned and gave way. In somev\rluit 
less than half an hour after we quitted her the ship was 
all on fire as far as the bulk-bead of the steerage, most 
of the unhappy men being then on the qiinrler deck. 
Shortly after, the whole of this part burst up at once in 
a flume. The guns went off from time to lime as the 
metal grew hot; but her upper works were wholly 
destroyed, and nearly three hours elapsed before the 
gunpowder took fire. The explosion rent her to ]nccos, 
and we saw no more of her. Could we have stayed by 
the ship we probably might have saved some provisions 
after blew up, but we were obliged iVoy the first 
to put the boat right befpre the sea \mh two oars to 
prevent her filling. 

“ As soon as our atleiiiioii was <lisenguged from the 
ship and our comrades oh board, we began to reflect 
on the horrors of our own situation. I canic^into tlic 
boat in my shirt and tlniwers, having thrown the rest 
of my clothes upon the fire. We hail not tiipe to take 
with UR a morsel of victuals, or drop of drhilc; wc had 
neither mast, sail, nor compass, and were at lea.st 120 
leagues from the nearest land. It blew and rained 
hard the two first days.and nights, and the sea ran so 
high, that we were obliged to sit close together abaft, 
on the gunnel, to keep out the waves. At this time 
we might have saved a considerable quantity oi rain¬ 
water, but the apprehension of immetliate destruction 
obliterated every thought of providing for our future 
wants, and besides we hsul no vessels in which water 
might have bftn 

On Wednesday it was fine weather, and then, as 
Providence had so wonderfully preserved us hitherto, 
we began to entertain some liope of deliverance, and 
contrived to make a* sail by sewing together three frocks 
and a shirt with a sail-needle and some twine, which 
fortunately were in the pocket of one of the black boys. 
The broken blade of an oar, found in the boat, formed 
a tolerable yard. One of the oars served for a mast. 


The haulyards were formed of our garters, which were 
converted likewise into a tack a sheet. We then 
ripped up the bottom-boards, under which we found 
several nails. A caulking-mallet was likewise discovered 
and wc were enabled to nail the boards to the gunnel* 
where the boat was straight, by way of wash-streak; and 
where she rounded abaft wc nailed slips of the men’s 
frocks, all which answered brai^. 

“ Thus equipp/;d, we hoistetTour sail and steered as 
well as we could to the northward, knowing Newfound¬ 
land to be in that quarter; for, on the day the ship was 
burnt, I had worked niy day’s work and pricked olf my 
reckoning on the draught, and I took particular notice 
of our bearing and distance from Newfoundland. We 
judged of our course a few days by the sun, the stars, 
and the captain’s watch, which went pretty well; but 
afterwards it proved foggy, uud we could not then judge 
which way we went. 

** On the fifth day it blew a storm, and about noon, 
when the gale was at its height, and our little boat in 
the utihosi. jeopardy, it was proposed to throw overboard 
the two black boys who set the ship on fire, in order to 
lighten the boat, which 1 opposed strongly; but, at the 
same tinoe, thought it expedient to cast lots and give all 
an equal chance, which the captain w^uild not consent 
to. However, we continued to talk of these mcusiires 
till the evening, when John Horn, who hud been 
delirious with terror from the time wo entered the boat, 
and one of the negro boys, both died, and then, the 
boat being lightened and tile wind abating, wc bad no 
further occasion to consider the Hubject. The next 
day, in the afternoon, three more dievl raving, and 
calling out incessantly for water, as was the case with 
all who died afterwards ; and it was no small fatigue 
tft ns to restrain tlie poor wretches from jumping over¬ 
board to cool and refresh themselves in the sea. Our 
thirst now beeanic intolerable. Kvery one but the 
captain, surgeon, and myself, drank sea-wutor, which, 
by a false taste, they thought to be. quite fresh. We. 
vvasheiWonr numths with it, but swallowed none. Tlie 
sail was ficiiiieiitly lowered and drained of every droji 
of moistutitL' we could wring from it; then we sucked it 
all over, as w^c did every one his neighbour's clothc.s 
when wet with fogs or rain. Twice, we sa\ed some 
water, to the <iuiintity, on the whole, of nl)out ihree- 
qiiarlers of a pint a-piece; but tliese sparing and 
irregular supplies availed but little to alleviate the tor- 
‘inents of thirst under which we languislied. 

“ The sensation of hunger was not so urgent, but we 
all saw the necessity of recrinting our bodiea with some 
more substantial nourishineut, and it was at this time 
I we found oitrsclve.s impelled to adopt the horrible 
expedient of eating part of the bodies of our dead com¬ 
panions, and drinking their blood. Our surgeon, 
Mr. Scrinisonr, a man of the utmost humanily, first 
siiggc.sled the idea, and, resolute to set ii8 an example, 
ate the first morsel himself; but, at the second mouth¬ 
ful, turned his face away from as many as he could and 
wept. With great reluctance wc brought ourselves to 
try diflerent parts of the bodies of six, but could rclisli 
only the hearts, of which wc ale thrt»c. We <lrank the 
blood ol' four. By cutting the throat a little while after 
death, wc collected a little more than a pint from 
body. Here I cannot but meutioii the particular 
rc.spcct shown by the men to llw* officers, for the men 
who were employed in the melancholy business of col¬ 
lecting the blood in a pewter bason that was in the 
boat, and the rest of the peopie, would never touch a 
drop till the captain, surgeon, and myself hud taken as 
much as wc thought proper. And I cun truly Hfiirni, 
we were so affected by this strong inslaiice of their 
regard that we always left them a larger sliare than of 
right belonged to them. This expedient, so shocking 
in relation, and ao distressing to us iu the use, was un* 
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doubtcflly th« means of preserving those who survived, 
»s we constantly fasipcl ourselves refreshed and in¬ 
vigorated by this Tjonrislinru'nt, however unnatural. 

We often saw birds Hying over our heads, and fish 
playing round the bout’s stern, which we strove to catch 
with our hat-bands knotted together, and a pin for a 
book, baited with a piece of the dead men’s bodies; but 
with all our coiitrivaittpc could not catch either fish or 
bird. 

“ On the seventh day our number was reduced to 
twelve. At night the wind came up moderately at 
S.S.IC., as we judged, and increased til) it blew a storm, 
which continued with very thick weather till about four 
the next morning, when it cleared.up and we found the 
wind to be about N.N.E., still blowing hard, and the 
sea breaking, in a tremendous manner, all around ns; 
but it pleased kind Providence that no very heavy seas 
struck the boat, which must have occasioned instant 
destruction, though we shipped as much water as w'e 
could manage (o bale out. During the gale we w'cre 
ol)liged to scud before the wind, which carried, us much 
out of our way, and greatly diminished our expectation 
of reaching land. Our only h(»pc was to bjp seen and 
taken up by some vessel, if the weather should be clear, 
which, indeed, was seldom the case. When foggy, and 
ill the night, we frequently made as loud a noise as we 
could, that we might be heard by any pwing vessel 
111 the day-time, our deluded fancies ollen represented 
to us the forms of ships so plain and near us that we 
culletl to tliem a long time before we were undeceived; 
and ill the night, by the same delusion,—the effect, 
]>i-obably, of fever—we heard bells ring, dogs bark, 
cocks crow, and men talk, on board of ships close to us; 
and lilarned these phantoms for their cruelty in not 
attending to our distress. 

“ On the .5th and 6th of July, three more of our 
company died. In the afternoon of the 6th we found 
a dead duck, which was green and not sweet; but we 
ate it, and heartily praised* God for it, though in a 
happier situation it would have been an object offensive 
and disgustful. 

“ July the 7th, in the forenoon, we took a formal 
leave of one another, and Jay down in the bottom of 
the boat with a dead body, which we tried, but had not 
strength, to throw overboard, never expecting to get up 
again. We covered ourselves with the sail, which we 
liatl lowered some time before, through despair of its 
being of further use to us. After a while, finding 
myself uneasy, and wanting to change my posture, 
ab^out one in the afternoon, I laid my hand on the 
gunnel to raise myself a little, and in the act of turning 
tlioiight I saw land, but said nothing till I was perfectly 
Rulisfied of its reality, having frequently suffered the 
most grievous disappointments in mistaking fog-baiiks 
for land. When 1 erfed out ‘Land!’ ‘Land!’ and 
we were all convinced that it was so, good God, what 
were imr emotions and exertions! From the lowest 


slate of desponding weakness we were at once raised 
to cxtucy, and a degree of vigour that was astunisliiiig 
to ourselves. Wc hoisted the sail immediately. The 
boatswain, who was the strongest man in the boat, 
crawled to the stern and took the tiller. Two others 
found strength to row, from which wc had desisted the 
four preceding days through wcaWss. At four o’clock 
another man dit^, and we managed to throw both 
the bodies overboaurd, 

“ The land, when I first discovered it, was about six 
leagues off. The windT was favourable, and, with sail 
and oars, we went three or four knots. About six 
o'clock we percoived some shallops in with the land. 
We steered for the nearest, and came up with her 
about halt-past seven, just as she was getting under 
sail to carry in her fish. We hallooed to them as loud 
as we could, and they lowered their sail to wait for us; 


but, when wc were close on board, to our great grief 
and astonishment, they hoisted their sail again and 
were going to leave us; our moans, however, were so 
piteous and expressive, that they soon brought-(o and 
took us in tow. They mistook us for Indians, or rather, 
as they told us, did not know what to think of us, oiir 
whole aspect was so unaccountably dismal and horrible. 
They gave us biscuit and water, but the latter only 
was acceptable, having totally los^ our appetite •for 
solid food. 

“ At about eight in the evening wc got on shore in 
Old St, Lawrence Harbour, on the western side of 
Placentia Bay, in Newfoundland, and were most kindly 
treated. They made chpwdei^ for us, and gave us beer 
made of tht lops of juni^jor, fermented with molasses. 
We lay all night belorc a large fire, expecting a good 
night’s rest, Aut could get very little sleep on account 
of the violent pmns all over us. Captain Killaway died 
about three o’clock in the morning, having been speech¬ 
less thirty-siic hours before. Our bodies were soon 
covered over with boils and sores, and it was eleien 
days before any of ns could walk abroad. 

“ On the 2UtIi of July wc left St. l^awreiice Harbour, 
and got to Placentia on the 24th, with our little boat 
astern, in which wc went on board the Ludlow Castle, 
a man-of-war commuuded by Captain John St. Iajo, 
who entered us immediately lor victuals, and gave us 
J leave to live on shore at the kind invitation of the go¬ 
vernor, who paid for the board of the surgeon and me 
at the tavern, and sent the rest to the barracks, where 
they were taken good care of, and recovered fast. When 
1 told Captain 8t. Loo of the number of persons who 
came from the Luxborough in one boat he knew not 
how to^givc credit to my story; and one calm niorniug 
he orftered as many men as could be saicly stowed in 
her to be carried on shore, whea they could crowd no 
more than twenty into her with any prospect of work- 
I ing the boat. But, alas! we were forced to lie on one 
another at first in the most uneasy situation till death 
made room for us. On the 4th of September, five of 
tis (one went to New England) sailed for Biddeford, 
and arrived safely there on the 1st of October, after 
escaping great danger from the crazy state of the vessel. 
At BarnsUiple, the mayor paid our horse-hire to lll’ra- 
combe. From thence wc went by water to Bristol, 
where the'merchants on ’Change collected inonev liir 
our fare to London in the stage-coach, at which ])l:ice 
wc arrivec^on tlje J4tli of October. 

“ The bout in which we were snyed was sjxleen fi'ot 
long, five feet three inches broad, and two feet throe 
inches deep, pretty sharp lor rowing well, and made to 
row \\ith lour oars.” 

For the whole of his after-life, Mr. Boys was accus¬ 
tomed aiiniially to commemorate his escaiie by acts of 
private devotion, and an almost total abstinence from 
food during' twelve successive days, beginning with the 
25tli of June, and he besides adopted us a motto to 
his armorial bearings the legend, From fire, water, 
and famine, preserved by Provadence.” 


CORNISH FISHERMEN. 

The employment of the Cornish fishermen is of two kinds: 
the one, the daily, quiet one of ratehing fish for the home 
market; the other, the periodical and grand occa.sion of 
catching pilchards and mackerel for the forcMgn market. 
The home demand is nut sutiiciea||^ retire the active 
exci^n of one fourth part of the nulhi^r of fishennen resi¬ 
dent in the district; many of these, consequently, remain 
cither very inactively employed, not employed at all, or 
employed in other kinds of labour, during ihe intervals of 
the pilchard and mackerel seasons, tndwd, all the various 
occupations formerly enumerated are oeeasioiially blended 
in the practice of the same individunl. Many of the miners 
are husbandmen, and not a fcw of them are both fishermen 
* A mesB made with the heads of cod-fish* 
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and sailori. ** So trao is this,” say* Pryfie, ** that in St. 
Ives and Lelant, durinf? the fishing season, they arc wholly 
employed upon the water, to the great hindrance of the 
adjacent mines; and when the Ashing cruilt is laid up 
against the next season, the Asherinen again become tinners, 
and divo for employment in the depths of the earth/* In 
tlie ordinary proceedings of the domestic Ashery there is 
nothing peculiar. Owing to the great mildness of the cli¬ 
mate in the winter season, the Cornish Asherman is exposed 
to dbmparativoly fewjiardahips, and being well clothed and 
woU fwl, and exposing himself to no umujcessary risks, his 
health or bis life but rarely suffers from the ordinary course 
of his employments. 

In the pilchard season his exertions are often very great, 
but as this almost always happens in summer, there is even 
then seldom any risk or health. I have formCTly adverted 
to the quantities of this kind of Iflsh caught in Fliis district; 
it is proper, in this place, to give a brief account of this ex- 
tensivti and important Ashery, as it is a spocms of employ¬ 
ment which, both immediately and in its conseciuences, must 
exert an important influence over the health of tho natives 
of tho district. Tho precise region whence tiie shoals of 
))ilchkrds that visit this coast como from is unknown; but 
the fact that the coast of Cornwall is tho part of Great Britain 
whore they Arst make their appearance, and that they sub¬ 
sequently are to be found on the western coasts of France 
and Spain, seems to prove that their course is from tlie west. 
They commonly reach Cornwall about the middle of July, 
and usually remain there until Octoben But both tho 
period of their arrival and departure, and also the course 
they take, are uncertain, and hav^ varicfl greatly in different 
years. Fifty or sixty years since, they remained on the 
coasts till Christmos, and the Ashermon were engaged in 
thi:ir capture five or six months, but now th^ season does 
not kbt more than two or three months. Some years ago, 
indijcd, as was formerly observed, they either did not appear 
at all on the Cornish coast, or only for a few weeks, or even 
(l.iys. Ill former years they always appeared Arst on^tho 
northern coasts of Cornwall, towards tho east, from WStenco 
they proceedBil westward^round the Land's End, and then 
eastward along the southern coasts. Lately, however, they 
have, on .some oc(^isions, »<’.arcely touched on the northern 
f-nast, but Lave made their Arst appearance on the eastern 
parts of the south coast. When the shoals mako their ap- 
jjcai ance, the Asliermen are directed to them by persons 
on tlio neigliboiiring heights, who are called huera, 
from their raising a /»//», and who announce the approach of 
the pi ey by the cry of hn^a. In a moment every mun is at 
Ills po>»i. and all is activity and cagi*r expectation. Tho 
propi'r place where the nets should he cast or shot being as- 
cm laincd, the boat,containing the great not, or stfvpmn (scin), 
as it is railed, and which is often 300 fathoms long and 17 
fathoms in drpih, is rowed rouinl the shoal, tho net being at 
tlio same time thrown into the sea by two^on# •• a work 
which is pcr/''vmcd w’ith such dexterity that, in less than 
four minutes, tho whole enormous net is shot, and the Ash 
enclosed; the ends of it being then fastened togeth(?r it is 
moored, or, where the shore is sandy and shelving, drawn 
into shallow water, the bottom of the not being kept to the 
ground by leaden weights, while the top is buoyed up with 
corks. 

Tho quantity of Ash thus inclosed and captured is some¬ 
times enormous; one net has been known to inclose, at one 
time, as many as 1200 hogshcad.s, amounting to about three 
millions of fish. The inclosed Ash are removed at leisure 
from their fold into boats, l^ moans of small nets, by wliich 
a portion of the A.sh is separated from the main liody and 
drawn up to the surface ; they are then conveyed on shore 
to be cured or salted in cellars, and after remaining there 
for five or six days, they are packed into hogsheads for ex- 
poriaiioii. The broken or reAise Ash are sold for manure, 
and wlicn mixed with sand, soil, or sca-wced, constitute a 
VLiluuhle and lifting compost. It is a common saying in 
the district, tha^ 8 lq||^ pilchard will fertilize a foot square 
of land ftir several Medical T(^graph^ 

of the Land e End, 


HADDON HALL. 

11 ADDON llKhh is situated about two miles south of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire, on a bold eminence which 
rises on the east side of the river Wye, uiul overlooks 
the pleasant vale of Iluddon. 
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The high turrets and embaitlemeiits of this iriansfon, 
when beheld from the distance, gives it the resem¬ 
blance of a fortress. It consists of numerous apart¬ 
ments and offices, erected at ditrereut periods, and sur¬ 
rounding two paved quadrangular courts. The most 
ancient part is the tower over the gateway, on the east 
side of the upper quadrangle, and was probably built 
about the reign of Edward 111^; but there is no ovi- 
donce by whicli jts precise date cnii be ascertained. 
The chapel is of the time of Henry VI,, and the painted 
glass in one of the windows affords the date Millesimo 
ccccxxvii,” or 1427: and the tower at the north-west 
corner, on which are the arms of the Vernons, Pipes, 
&c., is nearly of the some period. The gallery was 
erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, after the death 
of Sir George Vernon; but no part of the building* is 
of a date later than the sixteenth century. 

The principal entrance, at the north-west angle, Is 
under a high tower, through a large arched gateway 
that leads by a flight of angular steps into the great 
court, ^ N^ear the middle of the east side of the latter 
is a secoilti flight of steps, coinmuiiicating with the 
great ppVclty over (he door of w'hich are two shields of 
arms carved in stone. On the right of the passage 
leading from the porch is the Great Hall, having a 
communication with .the grand staircase and stale 
apartments; and on the left,ranging in a line, are four 
large doorways, with great pointed stone arches, which 
connect with the kitchen, buttery, wine-cellar, and 
numerous small up|)er apartnientH that appear to have 
been used as lodging-rooms for the guest.s and their 
retainers. In the kitchen arc two vast lirc-])luceH, wil.li 
irons for a prodigious number of s[>its, various stores, 
grjat dhuble range.s of dressers, an enormous chop¬ 
ping-block, &c. Adjoining the Tvilcheri aic various 
lesser rooms, for larders and other purposes. 

The Hall itself fliust have been the great public 
dining-room, for there is no other a]).*irtment in iho 
building sufficieittly spuciouii for the purpose. At the 
upper is a raise<l floor, where the table fur the lord 
and his principal gnest.s was spread ; and on two side.s 
is a gallery*supported on pillars. From the Kmth-east 
corner is a passage leading to the great staircase, 
formed of huge blocks of stone rudely jointed; at the 
tup of which, on the right, is a large apartment hung 
with arras, and behind it u little door opening into 
the hall gallci^. 

Oil the left of the passage, at the head of the stairs, 
five or six very large semicircular steps, formed of solid 
timber, lead to tlie Long Gallery, which occupies the 
whole south side of the second court, and is 110 feet in 
length and 17 wide. The flooring is of oak planks, 
which tradition states to have been cut out of a single 
tree that grew in the garden. The woinscotting is 
likewise of oak, and is curiously ornamented. The 
fric/e exhibits carvings of boars’ heads, thisllcH, and 
roses. In the midst of the gallery is a great square 
recess, besides several bow windows ornamented with 
armorial escutcheons. Near the end of the galleiy 
there is a short passage, that opens into a room having 
a frieze and cornice of rough plaster, adorned with pea¬ 
cocks’ and boars* heads in alternate succession: an 
adjoining apartment is omameAted in the same man¬ 
ner; and over the chimney is a very large bas-relief 
of Orpheus charming the beasts, of similar composition. 
All the principal rooms, except the gallery, were hung 
wdth loose arras, a great part which still remains; 
and the doors were concealed everywhere behind the 
hangings, so that the tapestry was to be lifted up to 
enable a person to pass in and out; but, for the sake of 
convenience, there were great iron hooks, (many of 
which are still in their places,) by means of whicJi it 
might be occasionally field back. The doors being tfms 
concealed, nothing can be conceived more ill-fashioned 
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than their workikmnsblp* Pew of them fit tolerably 
close; and wcK>deuiifolta, rude bars, and iron hasps, 
are in g^eneral their^Jie'st .and only fasteuingfs. 

The CU^^rlis on the-iouth-west angle of the 
greet oourt.^ It bos a body and two aisles, divided 
frqjn the former by pillars and pointed arches. The 
wikdows 'afford *80106 good remains of painted glass. 
I)y the siric of the altar is a niche and basin for holy 
water. An ancient stone font is likewise preserved 
there. Near, the entrance of the chapel stands a Ro- 
iiiBii a)tax:, about three feet high, sud to have been 
dug np near Bake well. 

The Park, originally connected with this mansiOi^t 
was ploughed itp and cultivated about sixty years since. ^ 
Tile gardens consist chieiiy of terraces,, ranged one 
iibove another^ each having a sort of storfe balustrade. 
The prospects from one or two situations arc extremely 
tine; and in the vicinity of the house is a keeping 
group of luxuriant old trees. 

This manor of Haddon was, soon after the Conquest, 
the property of the Avenells, by the inarriagu^ of Whose 
co'heirs it bccamci. divided- between rnmilies of 
Vernon and Basset in the reign of Ricimrcl I. But, i 


in the time of Henry VI., the estate had become the 
sole property of Sir Richard Vernon, whose last male 
heir, Sir George Vernon, who died in the seventh year 
of Queen Elizabeth, became so distinguished by his 
hospitality and magnificent mode of living, that he was 
locally called ** the King of the Peak.*’ By ^e mar¬ 
riage of one of this person’s heiresses, who inherited 
the estate of Haddon, it came into the family of the 
Manners, in which it still remuns^ being the property 
of the Duke of Rutland, The Hall remained the prin¬ 
cipal residence of this family until it was suj^rs^ed, 
at the beginning of the last century, by Belvoir Castle 
in Lincolnshire. In the time of the first Duke of 
• Rutland, (so created by Queen Anne,) seven score 
servants were maintained at Haddon Hall, and the 
house was kept open in the true style of old English 
hospitality dliritig twelve days after Christmas. Since 
then the scenes of ancient hospitality and revelry have 
only occasionally been renewed within its venerable 
Walls, ^ • 

The abUve account of Haddon Hall is, with some 
abridgment and alteration, taken from * The Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ by Britton and BrayJey, 
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UPNOB CASTLE. 
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[Rniuuiit of'Upaor CaiUe.] 


Upnor Castle is rittwtod bn the western bank of tiie 
River Medwayt a little below ChAham, on the shore 
opposite to it. According to Kilbonme, Ae'Wtle wee 
built by Queen EtMlWlb in the third yedPof her reign, 
for the defence of the river; “ but as a fort,” says 
Grose, “ this piece has nevor been of much consequence, 
especially as it was very ii^udidously placed; and it 
hoe theiofore ysify property beSn converted to a powder 
magazine.” It derives its chief interest, perKape, ftom 
the fact that^it Is one of the last, if not the last, places 
of defence in Englsnd built on the principle of the 
ancient castles. ' ... 

It is built diieSy of stone. Its external figure is a 
parallelognm, mudi longer than broad, the largest 
aide facing the water. It htt two towers at the extre¬ 
mities, t^'-soutbemn^ of which is aroropriated to 
the use o^ the jgomtiMf but on account of its unfitness 
for his Mention he never resides there: the entrance 
is in the centra of the west side. On the east side. 


modem rnvelhi. t vnw n ptehfto ai^ 

battery, but the spA is now covered by l ^ h patisadee. 


with a crane for mpping powder. Hasted said, more; 
than forty years since, that there had not for many 
^ears been a gun mounted on the castle for service, nor 
iniloail a platform to receive one. In the military 
establishment for 1659 the pay of thn governor was 
mily 6i. a day; and berides Um, tht gaimon ctnudated 

VoK m. 


of a gunner, a servant, two corporals onedrranmr, wd 
thirty sbldierat with an allowance of 8d. a day for fire 

and candle. On the top of the bank, a mril foetance 
south-west of the castle, there is a modera-bidlt barrack, 
capable of containing a company, where there u usiwly 
a Bubalteni’B party of invalids; but whan ® 

camp on the opposite shore, or eoldiera in uiewflrracks 
at Chatham, as we believe k now generally the case, 
the duty of the castle is done by a detachment from 
thence: the gunners.are also lodged thoe, and the 
storekeeper has a house end garden close behind the 
wall. iSie present salary of the governor of Upnor 
Castle is lOi. a day, and und«r hb orders are all the 
forts of the Medway, except Sheemem; but they w 
nearly all of them in nmen the sense condition with 
Upnor itself. 

The only perbSi at wWA this eiutle proved of any 
utility was in the Nign of Charles II., in June, 1677, 
when the Dutch, uh& the fiunous Admiral De Ruyter, 
suddenly appearedv^ the mouth of the Thames dunng 
a protracted negotiation, and ^taebad his Vice-admiral, 
Van Ghent, with seyenteen of Ws lighter ships and 
eight fire-ships toiJidl up thesMedwsy. Van Ghent 
took the fort of Sheemess with little tffflculty, and, 
after destroying the stores, mode dispowtiOTs to iwoom 
up the river. In the ® Sm 

marie, made every effort thA'the "L"® 

snrprise would admitrto render the »‘temp‘ 

Ho rank several ihips in the channel of ito river, ana 
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diinr <i<iidrhi»toc«dttliB^^ «%bt 

the Matthlag, Mid the Charles tJie Fifth,—three larTC 

nrien-of^WM had just been 'taken from the Duteh, 

si|}^' and broke iihendnte. '®»e -three -ehipe <Aat 
Igttrded UmifKp instantljrin one trepMndmsddne; ^ 

-Vaii-Chent -eontlniMid-toadvance jinUUjrith .e|x pusur, 
of-war and five fire-ships, he came opposite Uphor 
Castle; but he there met so irarifi a reception limn' 
i&imi ^ leommandoBt nf^ HeMde, -and 
Edttnjiil fe ff i ff ge, irtio direeted -the -haitery im the 
OB^’ that he fhm^t ft beet tod»Mr.<)|f,^. 
sn^ ’l^viag received .coioimrnbih danu^. 4hi'ftinr, 
return, however, they hnmt the t£d(, the^fih»at 
dames, imd the l«oyiu Swndon. ''Sl^ tbnwnrane oom- 
maitdfd hy^fhe brave Ceotein 1EN»t|||^, arho, in the 
cpnfu^ of the day, :had leehived no dhte^ns toj 
rptire, end tfho perjbdied with Ins ^p. JBiis test woids^ 
were, ** It never he Ihit a Dongles .qoittod 

hfa post wiftHint.flifiere;** 


DID traAvsitum 

WiuMK ns JteniHHsnai^^e'd* 

This xgrj distinguidied old ttny^er, ^edw -egg^red 
l^arfaigr and eevend .eonatnas pf the Isaat dongbefore 
Marco Fdhb -wiosdMnm in Dv^wfit .abpifttthe yanr 123(t; 
Pitk in 'his Onltons woHtiplf IBiogn^hy,’ says 

he .was an tUSilfiluihinBa,; liiit, -fiiam dll we ihave been 
able te awnpjttiiw. We hpvp 4io rirightito ohdin Tbint as a 
conntrenwfi* aBUs real name^wip aiiwpftroe«(lt,o»hi.ch, 
ajopertung^ithh^hum df fbelwohltte rinttdinMil into 
EObrnquis. Xte .epiered .-a ,opnveitt <df ‘ftinvs -.of 'itbe' 
Minorite orlter .early in -Ufe; .and -shortly -after •!$» 
novitiate was passed.and he-Iwd-tiiken his-wowsamd, 
bean .ordained a father or priest, ^OfiiiiUed Europe^and; 
went to the Hofo ^<aiid. ' v j, 

^olasUne and .^yda were than ittw great .pt^nts of] 
attraction to reil|gio«w, .'ettduteiMtic, and 'enenf^sMog; 
tean ; futddheveoHth 'fttoPt^ idiptt4i««d> successes of 

tV msnlh cmairtr dndhtr iibe jFreadh thing €ie«rw’£Kt,H 
or d|t liPdfa, WMM, nit diiK anproent .wltea ’Aobrngais,; 
first contemplated his pilgrimage, reviving ^he hqpes of j 
the Christians of Europe, that the couhlry-Where their 
jnligion-orijdnated-flnnihldteimKKiiMndi&cMnthofiietoeat 
and -testorra to'theiCMiM. 

It appears, tkoMrever, that mhen Father pi'lilliaitt 
leached Syria, Jjoais bed been .nlcetidy idefaated, cand 
Was then a prisoner ito.jtfae Mnhatemedana. -Xhis 
'hug, Who had been toM nome entteorduiMty .-staries 
abouf%e existenee.of a great^tOhrisI^ ipeople hirthe 
wilds of Tartaiy, gwerned by.>aPirester,<!DrdPjh!Pt John, 
had sent in that direction soaie'monks as .envoys,-and 
to wlicit an atlunjee and ;caapexation fOgaftiet the •an- 
'helievers of Asia, benwp Aubmonit^ arrival on -the jGaet. 

envoys returned wfth(Riit ..peilfiH!»ing A tixth part 
-of ^ journey set dona ifbr itbein. And (Without tpro* 
'during any tavourable onpMSSMsi en ansh of the 
Tartar khans Asitnqr were ptfoiitted. to laQin* 

. municate with. Nut discouraged by this ill eiMetes, 
jpad' stilt Aa -ftn -as ceto^fmnheih^'OlnteinmKl Utet this 
„':g«eat Chririian .peqfiie, and thiilPfMter dokn, mere 
mMO rieion^. St.djaaia aesriived dp j|^ JuanthM jtpi* 
■rio- ffbrtei^, And .appatotad.'llMwtesdl^ lEswr 
Mlw^iiW of (Cpneona, And A.'edttaipi EsMir Andpww 
-dP this diilpM'#^ 

■_ Iliefe > rihso«%- en'-this 
.'Oiriring titamj mm a .nristoliB in date tmori w 
'-.pmddto of^'-moaHoeiiifit.; hali~'toriwiAri|t;A«l ail^' 

, ai^r -editipns <Mid dertraotesve 'faawe 8een,-&«brej|«ie 
i'dislaaAi'to atw riiat-lle 'begtes'-iiis gaHmSy iD IdiC in 
•fnMS-IttngXanais waa...Btta'teWiiifrivpi-Md ihe ^tbe 




But, 


_ he 1.9|||»,<frr pliwpa, 
after all, this is not a very important ppinf. 

' Before his departure, Louis etric%.ei^oihed him to 
.WI#p,dpwp.Ave;9rlhi«g-h«,itoW,.4)fid.J^^ the 

Tiriam; /and, by consdentlouriy neny^'-ihis order, 
-B«Wiiq«BB,.tbaagdi-as a p o litica l. a n d . rftlig i mia ,, e BYOy. b« 
' Wae not machtmqre successful than those who tmd.gone 
before fainm brought back an immense deal-of eiri-ious 
information on the subjiuit of that nomadic people, 
-whfoh -was new to Europe at the time, and.which, 
-efter Jhe Japee of-six eentiicies, is-still .A bout theiiest 
and .most eonset picture we --poaseas of dDartar life. 
The-wn nd e rin g tribes of that gnat .raee, which occupies 
BO!lu^ A portion of the gloh^ ham (dianged little since 
the .thtrtomth eentu^; out hnr travail^ have been 
among them in thrir native wilds smoe then, and toose 
who ns^dike ;Mpko Pob, dohn Bellpf Anteitaony, 
and Timkowslw, penfim moat of AuhiwmiB' dateils. 

TaUng the date pf the ;|^tad vohunea .hefote us, it 
waa.on thed'th.of .|(a 3 r,*liiS 8 , that.ltiforuiqpiie entered 
the;Pontus,-thejShntiM, 'or,jm it ia now more generally 
called, the Blairic ifon, ftom side # ConetanUnopIe. 
On the 2lBt of tho same amnth, .ha«epd%'flaod^ at 
Soldaio, near -.Ofaweson. ifChete Dig ^jriwdntfaropist, 
Howard, died-in i76Q). .i&Ut hem-mwFriaf’a annoy- 
ances began. 

King .Lome <hei^ ^uncertain how fhe misrion might 
succeed and amUouB -to .pvaid commUtiilg his royal 
dignity, had.iiiattiWtcdDuDvugpis.Ai[M>Ms oom^nions 
to give out ^ut -fhjiy ifme .travelling on -their own 
acenunt, aqd .at -the dnaftpiton of -th^ own views and 
hopes. iBfae nurdhs^had eoitapresented tliemseWes; but. 
At Stddaia,<.||ep{de aKOUldxnet lwUevse them, and hit upon 
.the -tme jriOiyr'-dbat '.th)^ were sent as ambassadors 
HTrslhR lumd. Ibihniquis to his story. 

iHe eriri* As..a minister of the church otohrist, he had 
[beard, dn 4he Holy Land, and with infinite joy, that 
Sartech,« great Xactar loid,.,of whom he was in search, 
was .a Christum and a foe 4e infidek; and that, seeing 
WtidmHWWe ifap«K,ing Louk^^ti^-agoinst the Saru- 
-oene(m#eB^Sp^be;i(Biftu¥^^).and:hi8 eompa- 
4aipiW4vore-go% to;Sarta<lb,'.lri-:|^ ;kistigatiun, 
doseMksftfokriuumie. 

As the Tartars of those days were as averse as 
(heir descendants of the present time (particularly the 
;TartarB that -sule^CbiBA) Ip grim! u passage through 
itbeir -npuntry to any forel^em exce^ -such as were 
«aBtasA|hbaB$sdos8-from4ringn,-Robrnquis was-obliged 
to aeknSwMiEe that-he -was ^jMMmr .uf letters from 
>bk royal maatet, lioma, .to the Sactacb. In 
ADoftter littk .tBMt the ^Wkm of oM also re- 
emnbled -the Tartwn Af j«ur /own dgy, Jbr ttnbruquis 
teik -us tom they .-never looked, hiadlir on the riranger 
•who istaut Among them-Ampty-Jhaudi^ The monks 
Lhiri ACtnwdiBglyieawied w4h ihain.ftum<Cmtetantinqple 

•wh^ tbeycetoemed A,-g»nd IWffiltoP dcjpd droits, 

sweet wines, and delicate biscuits, and pf-Wiese they 
imade-jMreeaateto.'toei.grcatgten ntSe| dnk| .According 
.to<B«bsin|m«»<hA-imd Ak ( ip fip s ink i k Arem,receked with 
•mueh-Mviftty.; hiriit«piipMW.doMi|,4tom(^ treatment 
thpyjrilBiMMadsmm.Alftb^dfald -ittl^ wsie not 

APPridorad as !«Mdbil!iq% go Vetokening 

-ntok lar pp nw daw Mt W># ^kPo .who mgde. them. The 
paonlMr indeed ^'hon .pipfsed wn .pther pccaeioiis for 
■tlktwrAdkrinpbfiktededtoat, kg' their order, they were 

-pHtoibkad (from possessingTeNvgr#nd.Bold, iewek> or 

i fiari ii nt i ipinw nl.irTttNtolto espi;^ 4o .poverty 
Atoll* iitod oipldifteh^ ]r|lt^e.|Ptor;give such 
.|riMi|p|L. Tbk tonfesskipA^ckn^idpd «»t .nise them in 

-toe estimationi-Af tlw Toi’tom* • - 

B«riN«;iaaiviiig./M4ub.WJ^ Is nwippeed. to be the 
>MeiABtd»agym* B|dwnauk.^A|Hne fgf ..i^t .tK{^ ority 
was topwenttopf i» vm tmge, ,md Jhat 

- -ATBJApkqieiprt^ 



mcF sani'iBMBnr mmmmm 

tife ■Xttttfif# «aMf ^ M— Ai — 

nuAili^’to^^peHyy. 11 ij»-iBei^irts'fioiit€oiHtadti* Isppean in tlMciio»i»n»« 

nopl^ «nd ofher jtM» iMw indudwt in the 'S^rlisbi' One- Uxuit m ridi> T»rtarv< often htdi m numy. na n 
hmmgHt^iluii ootMH'oloMw, cNterttMoaftnCitMi. ,|bimdeeft of tfa cp i * i ygm -haiieei^ he oenied! 

BtdR, and nibnitttte ^ifewt dliri»ttew»'they-OadwalBedi j ab en tf We ■■ftyerivei^JiiasnhiMeeii^iandteli.tfadt 
at Soidida* ftjr'mnftitii, -Antti^ IMid^eitifar valtieUeftinr latteudaattt B^a hw w piia tlMtf««hea tbe eamp «es- 
ptridneed in the nArket by‘‘flft”ttnid^4lNHl» il»nhli(MBdi> jftnaedf th»- h n w w thm JIrA en& was p ln ee d to tfaa. 
Siberia. IVhnrAeinoaks thrir Jwaayfa re e nwh . iweidi and<.«H' the: otiieate»acecNdingttou'tMir oeeufiiaW 

of tife grdu Chihili|ttj SoHiehy- tlwy Mwa a tara—m i- eateiMad fti'eM ttna’eMtmbtBO that toe laet 

dated by tire Tartar^ iritlf d eaddle^heniee iq>ieeei(i itt^ ;wifereaa.-te;tiw:«# 4 .or>leftr^ «f between the 

addition to which they had aome covered caetev^ lika^ jhenaeief eeehrvWfttjtbeea itwe tfceajwire ref affpodlatooe'a 
those the RusdaM as^A-darrfdhMrsMiMi te^inarint. ;tHKnv,.a*> that tiikrataliMttiifi» ^rent^lks^qo^muedt 
As these carts'Wei^dAirn b|f dtthi, ttt^pmeMded'veiy^ |li|^'a)>teimttH;bHtt osMNhi' witieh; llwte'ireliV'V^'feW' 
slowly, but iliey tratie’gfWI-convtndeWtM iO'tire hoonw jmsii. lie ■dde’that’ SMnn of the nsinnsdi^waaitn. Ited 
less ocherto tht^ had tbyfts^ tbs' ttanettero*stsepini^ te< I** nnst beaattilU” wme g aaraad^ho nsmin—d eil^thAs*' 
them at higtttl aidves;^. and.^ mgsetfa re^<. hA- {gnoranee; of the set of 

In thd rolfrd- d^df' ffiei» j aw w rey ftwretybldaftp the idnsuteg. prevesaed' Him fitum'ghrii^ Vig' TtnWh' *' 
montreM &iiritfi'tl^atatdhdilf iartWM, *^ Ipraper iwHon of tht!m«^ We may eMtehidei fitom fhie 

quia, saying Ha RtbiiglH hhttSett **esltsnhd into' a new ;and' sAnlv eesortiom made I 7 ' the woelhy iaioaIg,.thdt'' 
world,” proceed^ tb aasetiba' the'novdtiM'that stmeft. jtlw wascderiofy Taetam were ihr removed: frotn. liltar 
him. His sketcidlS haver the- same grapMo power ami) ibaibavialii. Each boiiae- was aeDompaitied by>ene or 
brevity thafcliarahtiSrize those of Maneo Polo. ’merer large chcstaj whidi: might be called-the fionilf' 

These'JdvtcniilM hndited'reeidesno;their nunrenma store-room and'ttwaBwry^.for in>the(ii weve-depesitsd tire, 
tribes wandetpd as'DiBStersf Aver an immense extent of household goods and'Chattels -and aH their owner’s 
country,thegreaterportionofwhich was in Asia, though valuables. These chests were square, made of small 
a large part of Europe was also subject to them. Their split wicker, with an arched lid or cover, and a small 
moveable hnbitatioiw and their flocks were found from door at the flront end! They were well smeared over 
the remote East as flsr as the left bank of the Danube, with suetj or sheep’s milk butter, to keep out the rain. 
In summer, they travelled towards the mountains, or and were also flureifuliy panted,; and omaknented with 
the cooler countries of the North; in the Winter; they iftahere in parts. They were fiiatoned' to carts much 
descended to the plains, or sought the wanner regions hif^srftom the ground than the waggons that supported 
of the South. Wbmever they went ftic^ carried their’ .thedw«llhtg'boase 8 ,and;.anllkeihm (thehouses),they 
all with them, leaving scarcely a trace of tittir residenee wete itever taken off thehr wheda. These carts were 
or existence in the pieces they abandoned. Tbeir4ionses, - not drawn by bulloel^-but by caWdA They could 
if such they could be cs^ed; went upon wbeeh^eSmd' :fh«s fiord'the smaller rivere of Aina withont injuring or 
were drawn from placw to'pdace by oxen. ISicy'Were wetting, their contents. 

made of wattled rods and widrer-work, and in fimn > Tire old' traveller goes on |b inform ns that within 
were not much unlike ottr common befr‘hive 8 < There their dwe^igs they had alwoys omttdn letren, or house- 
was one door- in front, with a fbtt carttou’ rwnamenteOf .hold gDda^' whieb were nothptg more than little images 
with painting. Rubruquis dbes net infimsi t» as to' .or puppste made of fidt. Near the doer of every house 
the good or bad style in which they were exebnted, but (h<m wss a figure wHh a cat^s udder—the guardian 
he says they asneh oblbnied frit, pttitsd'With-dues, spblt of tb^ women who ddtked'firektoe; and opposite 
trees, birds, and beasta; fim deeorssi^ ttieir'dwelttogfti to it was anedrer figure hwdng ttte u£ler of a mare 
Some of these travelling tdwtdes were so httga >—thetutelUr diVinityof the n^ wiid milked the fiercer 
ponderous that it requIiM a wfaole herd of eniinals to animak, the mares. According to the Tartars, it was 
drag them slowly dong. TUe ftior sometimes oountod on attpsrdonable ^bininai^ fiifr a man to milk a cow, 
ns many os twenty-two bullocks pot to Mie bouse, and tor a woman to milk w me was equally unseemly. 
These oxen were not harnessed in paired llfce^l^ coach- Among them, tlie grand' distinefton' between the two 
horses, but drew eleviin abreast. Oni ntat^lways stood sexes lay in this. 

on the waggon; in front of the house-door, to urge on the With the mific of their msrei^.they madei a tormented 

bullocks nearest the wheel. Mid another man ora toy, or liquor called Cosmos, whidi WM the only drink they 
frequently a girl, walked sihcad of tito leuders. l^e eared tor during suimner. TKe milk wae tbUf^taiued 
houses were so coiiStireibted'tkif; ait'tKeMid-of a^joea^ and prepared: 1%cw tied tlie ymmg toals pf the mares 
they could be taken off the wheels- and set down on .toot-were to be milhed tow^lbisg Hm tostSned at each 
the ground. On;BdlA' oetoskma, fie Atontitfrbin-some end to a post fiised ’He mares would 

nation of their oridtddtry^ were dresye-turned thus stand quietly niM |0Mfig| ones and allow 

to face the sbtftHt ftHd'fiie' wv^Km on wbhdt'^tihey hud .themselveB- te be imHtod. ]|$;M it sonretinres happened, 
been carried; and their dillendiil)l efert% Were dfhawit up- .a-mase proved unnily', hdi’ mR- win brought to her and 
in two compact linc8;^sreil» ih- fihmf; aredh fito OfUm .■adl owe di to suck- a^ Ikde,, afi^ wWeh Inc man could 
in rear, of the ludiliatiotM: * ' g w w reij l y aueoeedin'atillHHK h*K When s goud quan- 

We have seen sbHto fire tdd’ Duteh prints in whkdi ;ttty of milk WM praetniM, fi wdH- poured fresh and 
the artists havd SiiiMnjhtiil tiT ft^ireasot a fine of these fimuifaig mte: The btag wss then 

Tartar dwellidksklSto'tlfMriKtt9,4»d'dicn^a^^ ^beatev wdtH- WSNhi(j» tike flik it contained 

dismounted tASklilgtfi ikthe nothms treuld only sbegeirtoftMdHMdii#iNii|t4^ After 

be taken frewt '(torbUt MserhlifioiM^ H is asom dun . toe 4 fittle, H waauttdfieiled again in 

probable that tod’iiigmiitegWtMUWM^ ehrreelt;^' toe sUMb m'ei1ii|||iipD'bd^ wag fiMim The liquid 

W the scMidt-i^'tdM n iA d dM a ltod-e^ n l e l ili w e ii i e Ofhrtrureller says that 

in the bikhifif 4iii|iee; Tito d B ei toiiaito d liMwes; tW. tte |ile|MiDfbeemiage* u>d of a 

their parapOld flf Waggone, Itok like Httle IbvtMHdkfi ;jBniwfifcqndB tyt v ‘ ' ' hri lU te«t^ to. tito'^fj^^ts, and even 
—numerous fibeta are Sostlered finr amond, end ntodip IfkMHteatoHr. to' h us d l ; toillt' it sMIS pungent to 
at hand the pidint camels and anen riunlnete, Midi!: il^tfte taeto ^Iflto to npttorty Wfh«i^ bur lift: a flavour on 
fbU hereto are fled, eeto by one leg;.to-sinaU ttotops; the patote “Hke almond milk.” Cara-cosroos, 
dHtSB'tuto' the groandi In the middle diatonoe meu; black cosmos,» ddpk reserv^ tor the ffrano^ wiis 
are seen scouring across toe pl^n, <» long-tailed apd 1 produced by proloogihg the beating ortUe bog coii<- 
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lAfiiing the tnttre’e milk until all the eoagulated portions 
subsided to the bottom like the lees of wine. 

The Tartars paid their taxes, or tribute, to their lords, 
in cosmos and cararcosmos. According to Rubniquis, 
the great Baatu received the 'daily produce of 8000 
mares, besides a quantity of white cosipos fn>m others 
of his vassals. A bowl of cosmos almost always sto^ 
on the threshold of every rich man’s house. The 
Tartars often drank of it to excess, and, on grand 
occasions, they always got drunk to music, for a 
minstrel stood by the bowl and regulated the libations. 
Rubniquis says he saw no citterns, lutes, or viols, such 
as were used by Europeans in those days, but that they 
had many other instruments which we had not. At 
their great feasts, all the guests clapped their hands 
and danced to the music,-^the men before the giver of 
the feast, the women before his chief wife. The master 
of the house, like Pai^ Tnilliber*, always drank first. 
The instant he put his lips to the cosmos, his cup-l>earer 
cried out aloud ** Ha!’ and the musician struck up 
con fuoco. When the entertainer had finished his 
draught, his cup-bearer exclaimed Ha!” as before, 
and the music was hushed. Then, after a pause, all 
• See ^ Joseph Andrewe.* 


ibe guests, the women as well as the men, drank round 
in turns, with music to every draught, and a pause and 
a silence after each. The descriptions given by John 
Bell, and other later travellers, of the feasts held at the 
court of the emperors of Cldna, who, as our reidera 
must bear in mind, are Tartars and not Chinese, re¬ 
semble very closely this account of Rubruquis. In the 
court there is less coarseness and excess, and infinitely 
more pomp, than in the Tartar camp; but the mode of 
drinking, the cries, the music, the^ pauses between, are 
the same in both. 

Our friar says that, at the feasts in the desert at which 
he was present, the Tartars of both sexes generally 
seemed to try who could drink most, and that they 
always drank very foully. Their method of pressing 
a person to drink was to seize his ears and pull them 
forcibly. Tiliipugh so much addicted to mare’s milk, 
they seem to have had no objection to the monk’s 
sweet wine. He tells us that, on one occasion, when 
claiming hospitality, he was asked for a present,—that 
he gave the master of the house one bottle of wine,—that 
the Tartar emptied it in a trice, and then demaiide<l 
another bottle, because,” said the nomadic logician, a 
man never enters another man’s blouse on one leg alone.” 


THE MAMMEE-TRKE .—(Mammm Ameneana^ Linn.'\ 



Tc| 8 niiuhmee*tr^ belohgs ^ the family of the guffi- I native of the West Indies, where it grows to a large 
jrCTdV aane with that of the •mangosbm. It is a j tree,'^ixty or seventy feet in height. Browne states 
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that it is one of the largest in Jamaica; that it affords 
excellent timber, and abounds with a resinous gum. It 
is a handsome, straight-growing tree, with a spread¬ 
ing head; and the leaves are oblong and obtuse, 
with very many ffnc, closely-set, parallel veins. The 
fruit of the mamtnee is yellow, not unlike, either in 
shape or size, one of the largest russet apples. The 
outer rind, which easily peels off*, is thick ana leathei^; 
bene*ath this is a jfecond very delicate coat, which 
adheres closely to the pulp, and should be carefully 
removed before eating the fruit, as it leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth, which, though not very strong at 
first, it is said will continue for two or three days. The 
seeds, of which there are two or three in the centre, are 
resinous and very bitter; but the pulp underethe skin— 
which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling that 
of tlie finest apricot, and of conBiderable.dl9i]Dsistency— 
is very fragrant, and has a delicious but very peculiar 
flavour. It is eaten either raw and alone, or cut into 
slices with wine or sugar, or preserved in«syrup. To 
people with weak stomachs it is said to be more delicious 
than healthful; but still it is highly prized, and abun¬ 
dant in the West India markets. A liquor called San 
Creole is also obtained from its flowers in Martinique 
l>y distilling them with spirits. The mumniee was 
found by Don in the vicinity of Sierra Leone; but 
whether native there, or imported from America, cannot 
be ascertained. 

It was introduced into England in 1735| and is culti¬ 
vated as an evergreen exotic. 



[tmf, Flower* wdFmU of the Momniai.} 


THE FUGGBR FAMILY. 

The founder of the Fugger family was John Fugger, 
a weaver in € village near Augsbitfg. His eldest son 
John, likewise a weaver, (ibtainea by marriage the 
rights of a citizen of Augsburg, and carrM on a linen 
trade in that city, which was then an important com¬ 
mercial place. He.was one of the twelve weavers who 
sat in the council. He died in 1409. His eldest son 
Andrew inherited and acquired such immense wealth 
tliat he was commonly known as the ricA Fagger, 
His line became extinct in 1588. John’s eldest son, 


James, was the first Fugger who owned a house in 
Augsburg. He was also a weaver, but carried on a 
very extensive commerce. Three of his sons, Ulrich, 
George, and James, extended their business und 
strengthened the foundations of the family greatness. 
They married ladies of noble fiunilies, and were them¬ 
selves ennobled by the Emperor Maximilian. The 
Fuggers rendered great services to the House of 
Austria, and Maximilian, who was often in want of 
money, always foifnd them ready to assist him. Fur 
70,000 gold florins, be pledged to them the county of 
Kirchberg and the lor^hip of Weissenhorn fur ten 
years; end, on eight weeks’ notice, they raised 170,000 
ducats to assist Pope Julius II. in carrying on the war 
against Venice. James attended to mining. He farmed 
the mines of Schwartz in the T^rol, and became im¬ 
mensely rich. He built the magnificent castle of Fug- 
gernau, in the Tyrol, and died in 1503. The Em¬ 
peror Maximilian attended his funeral in person. The 
Fuggers continued to work these and other mines, by 
which the family wealth was greatly increased, and 
their goods were sent to every country. The family 
reached its greatest prosperity in the reign of Charles V, 
All its wealth had fallen to George, who had two sons, 
Kayinond and Anthony. When the Emperor Charles V. 
held the memorable Diet of Augsburg, he resided up¬ 
wards of a year in the splendid house of Anthony, who 
hud free access to his person, since his family often sup¬ 
plied the deficiencies of the imperial treasury, and the 
emperor relied much upon their assistance in his 
exigencies. He created both the brothers counts and 
bannerets,-—he invested them with the domains which 
hod been mortgaged by Maximilian,--^he granted to 
them a seat among the counts iu the imperial diet, and 
bestowed upon them princely privileges. About live 
years after he conferred on them the right of striliiiig 
gold and silver coins, which they exercised five, times 
in the course of the seventeenth century. Atilhoiiy 
Fugger left, at his deatt\, 6,000,000 gold crowns, 
bcsi&s jewels and other valuable property, and pos¬ 
sessions in all parts of Europe and both indies. It 
was of him that the Emperor Charles, when viewing 
the royal treasures at Paris, exclaimed,—** There is iit 
Augsburg a linen weaver who could pay as much us 
this with his own gold!” 

** This noble family,” says the ^ Mirror of Honour,’ 
“contained, in five branches (in 1619), forty-seven 
counts and countesses, and, including the other inetn- 
bers, young and old, about as many persons as the year 
has days.” Even after they became counts, the Fuggers 
continued their commerce; and their wealth became 
such that, in ninety-four years, they bought real estates 
to the amount of 941,000 florins, and, in 1762, owned 
two counties, six lordships, and fifty-seven other estates, 
besides their houses and lands in and around Augsburg. 
They had collections of rich treasures of art and rare 
books. Painters and musicians were supported, and 
the arts and sciences were liberally patronised, by them. 
Their houses and gardens exhibited the finest examples 
of the architecture and taste of the times, and their dis¬ 
tinguished gucsto were entertained with regal mag¬ 
nificence. When Charles V., after his campaign to 
Tunis, paid a visit to Count Anthony, the latter kindled 
a fire of cinnamon wood in his hall with the emperor’s 
bond given him for an immense sum, which he had 
supplied for the expenses of the expedition. While the 
industry, the prudence, the honours, and the influence 
of the Jigger family are thus ^mentioned, their bene¬ 
volence, their charity, and their zeal to do good and to 
relieve the distressed, must not be forgotten; but it 
would be hard to enumerate all the hospitals, schools, 
and charitable institutions whigh they founded. 

The Fugger family ultimately became divided into 
two lines,—'that of Raymond and that of Anthony* 
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Each has beefn subdtVltfe^l into* several bVancKes; but 
they all style themselves “ Counts Fugger of Kirch- 
berg and Weiasetthorn.” The Kirthberg-Weissenhom 
branch of the Raymond Ihic owns the ciiuiily of Kirch- 
berg and four lordships, with dbove 14,000 tenants, 
ana 80,000 florins revenue. Juonnt Anselm Maria, 
Prince of Babenhausen, was raised by the present 
ehiperor, in 1S03, to the rank of prince of the empire 
(hereditary in his male heirs), and tli^ee imperial lord- 
ships which he held wero erected into Che principality 
of Babenhausen. He died in 1821. The principality 
of Babenhausen^ the capital of wliich is the market- 
town of the same name on the Gunz, contains 148 
square miles aird 11,000 inhabitants, and affords a 
revenue of 80,000 florins. When the Contederatioii of 
the ilhine was established, in J806, this principality, 
with the other estates of the family, became a part of 
the dominions of^he King of Bavaria; but the owners 
were allowed, by express treaty, to retain many of their 
privileges. The scattered territories of the counts and 
princes of the Fugger family arc computed to amount, 
in the whole, at present, to about 440 square miles, 
with 40,000 inhabitants. 

The monument of commercial' industry and per¬ 
severance which the Fugger family presents would 
not be so singular in its splendour, were it loss custo¬ 
mary /or the third and fourth generations to relinquish 
the pursuits by which wealth is acquired in the first 
and second. __ 

Wild Dogs in Van Diemen's Land. —Tlie ‘ Hobart Town 
Courier* states, that the ravages committed by the wild 
dogs on the sheep throughout the interior, which we noticed 
in a former Number, continue to be the subject of daily and 
increasing complaint. The rapidity with which these ani¬ 
mals multiply, and the growing suvageiiess of their nature, 
render them one of the worst scourges, as far at least os 
regards property and subsistence, that has yet visited this 
young colony. Indeed, tho kangaroo dogs, or mongrels of 
the mastiff and greyhound, from which they have simmg, 
are in their wild state both fierce and powerful, and, congre¬ 
gating in parties as they do, are far more dangerous to man 
than so many wolves. In one or two instances, human life 
has already been put in danger by them. In fufther illus¬ 
tration of this sulpect, which is one of those we shall endear 
vour to keep in view, we may quote the following from the 
article “ Ascension Island,*’ in the ‘ Penny Cycloprodia— 
In order to destroy tho rats witli which the island was 
overrun, a number of cats were introduced, which, however, 
multiplying and becoming wild, proved very destructive to 
the young fowls and rabbits, so that the garrison have been 
compelled to call to their assistance a colony of bull-terriers 
to wage war on their oombined enemies of the feline tribe.” 
It seems to us not unlikely that, unless a proper oheek be 
kept on their increase, the terriers will become wild like the 
cats they were introduced to destroy. 

CEMETERY OF PERB LA CHAISE. 

Thb burial-grounds wnich had been established out¬ 
side the city of Paris before the custom of church 
interment came into use, gradually became enclosed 
within the walls by the extension of the city. Measures 
had, some years before, been taken to clear away the 
great cemetery of “The Innocents;” but the first 
general measure was adopted in 1?90, when.*thc 
National Assembly passed a law expressly proWBu&g, 
interment writhin churches, and coitnnauding all towns 
and villages to discontiuue the use of their old burial- 
places, aud form others at a distance from their dwell¬ 
ings. During jbe revolutionary tyranny, whidi soon 
after commencea, when death was officially declared to 
be an eternal sleep, the dead were buried* without any 
ceremony, and no memorials were erected to denote the 
snot where they lay, or ** claim the passing tribute of a 
sigh.” But, in the year *1800, a decree was issued by 
the Prefect of the department of the Seine, which or¬ 
dained that three cemeteries should be enclosed for the 


use of Paris, of ri cdHidn extdift, and at a distance of 
one mile from the walls. In the centre of each a sort 
of chapel was to be erected, destined for the reception 
of the funeral procession, and for the celebration of 
the ceremonies preceding the Interment. Six fUneral 
tempi^ were also to be erected in different parts of the 
city,to serve as d^dts before the funeral; and regulations 
were prescribed, which, although good on the whole, ap¬ 
pear to have been very generally disregarded. In 1804 
an' imperial decree was issued by one who was not 
accustomed' to allow Aii orders to be trifled ‘with. Atler 
renewing the former prohibitions against interments in 
cities and churches, this decree directs high ground, 
exposed to the nortli, to be chosen for cemeteries, in 
whicii' overf corpse was 'to be interred in a separate 
grave, from a gretre and a half to two metres deep, and 
the earth to bV well trodden down.' There was to be a 
certain distance between the graves, which were not to 
be re-opened until after five years. Another imperial 
decree in IfrU consigned the whole funeral business of 
the metropolis to otic underlaker-general, arranged 
funerals into six classes^ and appointed a tariff whereby 
the expense of every separate arljclc and assistant was 
determined; the sum total in either class might not be 
exceeded, but might be diminished if the family of the 
deceased chose to strike oat anything in the list. The 
whole expenses of the first ditss amounted to 178/. Ss, id.; 
of the second to 75/.; of the third to 29/. 3s, 4d .; tlic 
fourth to iO/i 8a. id, ; the fifth to 4/. 3*. 4d.; and the 
sixth to only 13«. id. This is the French law relating 
to burials, which is still in force in Paris. 

The present cemeteries of Paris are five: - that i»f 
Pcrc la Chaise, of Montmartre, of Vaugirard, of St. 
Catherine, and of Mont-Parnasse. They are laid out 
in a pfeturesque style; the monuments are generally in 
good taste,—better than is usna^y found in England; 
and many of the inscriptions are interesting and tender, 
though tl)ere is no lack of absurdities, vanities, and 
I far^fiiebed coneeits such as those which disgrace our 
own churches and churchyards. These cemeteries arc 
considered as public promenades; parties are made to 
visit them; and in their neighbourhood taverns and 
other housed are established for the entertiunment of 
those whom grief, cariosity, or recreation, attracts 
to the cemeteries. On Sundays, particularly, they are 
much resorted to by the inhabitants of the capital; and 
on All Souls’ Day, which is appropriated by the Catholic 
Church toi^he^mmcmnration of the dead, people visit 
the graves of tl^r friends in mourning attire^ and with 
forms ol' lamentation. It is necessary to state thus 
much generally concerning the cemeteries of Paris. 
The fedings b}^which men are governed are essentially 
the same in every nation, but our own national habits 
and modes of Ihbiking will not lead us to desire that 
our burial-grounds should be so studiously picturesque 
or so obtrusively ikshionable. All that is useful might 
be obtained witlfout ibis, and all that is graceful aud 
beautiful might be supplied. 

Of the five oemeteries, that Of Pere la Chaise is the 
most considerable and interesting, and wc liave there¬ 
fore selected it for particular description. 

This tract of ground, which is on the north-east of 
the city, extending along the dope of a hill from Belle¬ 
ville to Charonne, was, in the early ages of, the French 
monarpht^ disiinguiahed .by the name of Bishop’s 
Field^ di VEv^e)^ and dbubtlass belonged 

to tbe^ Bishop of Fari^.^ It subsequently passed 
through several hands, and was at length pur^ased, 
for about 7000/,, by the Prefect of the department 
of the Seine, to be converted into a cemetery. It then 
consisted of forty-two acres. M. Drungniart was the 
person appointed to adapt this spot to its new desti¬ 
nation ; and in drawing, his plan he took care to pre¬ 
serve whatever could be rendered subservient to the 
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use or embelliahment of ihe new estalilishmeint Toj 
render access easy to difllerent points, windings paths 
were formed, a wide paveil road was opened to the spot 
where the mansion of P^re la Chaise formerly stood, 
and ^cyprosaes and willows were intermingled with the 
shrubsand Ihe fruit*trees. The cemetery, thus prq)ared, 
Was consecrated early in 1804, and on the of May 
in the same year the first corpse was interred. 

The advaiitageous situation of this apot, upon the 
slope of a hill, surrotinded luxuriant valleys and rising 
grounds, with the fine and pieture^ue view it commands, 
oceasiof^d sueh a demand for its graves that it has 
been enlarged until it now comprehends an extent df 
nearly one hundred acres. Properly, the ^inctery of 
Pore la Chaise is the burial-pWee of only thegiilhabitants 
of tl^ fiiXfa, sixth, seventh, eighth* and ninth wards of 
the city; but whra a perpetual right 'Ih the ground* 
for a. grave is purchased, remains may be brought from 
any part of the city,, or even of the Ungdom. This 
])riviiege has been so extensively used, tfa^ the buritd- 
grouim which, by ifo regular destination, would have 
been prineii^ally occupied by the sober citixens of Paris, 
now contains the names of most of the illustrious dead 
of modern .France, fienoe no Parisian cemetery can 
be compared to this for the number and beauty of its 
monuments. Some of them, of large dimensions and 
elegant architecture, are in tlie form of temples, sepul¬ 
chral chapels, funeral vaults, pyramids, and obelisks; 
while others present piers, columns, altars, urns, and 
tombs, variously formed and ornamented. Many are 
surrounded by enclosures of wood or iron^within which 
are planted flowners and shrubs, and near some of them 
benches are placed for the accommodatfon of the friends 
of the deceased and other visiters. A subterranean 
canal, which formerly conveyed water to Mant;^ouis 
House, still exists, an^ furnishes a sufficient sii|iply to 
keep the plants and herbage in perpetual verdure. 
Some families pay an annual sum to the gardener for 
cultivating the shrubs and flowers wliieli have been 
planted upon the graves of their departed friends. 

It Is impossible in this article to give .even the 
nifisl brief description Of the luimeivms interesting 
rnonuittenlB which the emteiery of Perc la Chaise 
exhibits. That of Abelard and Heloisa attracts the 
most attention, from its dimensions and beauty. 
Among the names commemorated by monuments arc 
those of Laplace, Cuvier, Denon, Volney, and Monge ; 
Fourcroy, the chemist; Bocage and Mentellc, the 
geographers ; Langlea, the Orientallat ; * Moli^rc ; 
liU Fontaine, the fabulist ; Bt. Pierre, author of 
•Paul and Virginia;* Talma, the actor*; Haiiy, who 
taught the blind to read by means of characters in 
wood; Bicartl, die distinguii&ed instructor of the deaf 
and dmnb; Parmentier, to whom France is chiefly 
indebted for the general cnltivation of the potato. 
Among. mHitary iiiames may be mentioned those of Ney, 
Massena, Davoust, Cauliacourt, Xiaurislon, Foy, La- 
hedoy^re. .Among .polifical immes, Tallien, who for a 
time swayed ihe destipies republican . France, and 

* Wo&iiiLplace:hevCIO'inenfiona eucnnittance which 
was made known; t«xtho'£n|^itfi fsldic aboiat fificen years ago, ia 
the ^ QuaiterlylUmvr.^ m liUtty of our resdets will temember the 
story who died in TawwBb 

^'Deais^l; Ihe phadly olHAnetto speead 
dull \ \a dogs m $ 

dhat aaeS^ f >.wliai rswnim? 

WnihJDawi^iid ttop, 

ilnmidaight dakknMs^j^hispmdmyvtael 

Wliat a contrast to this enrsed ungodlinesa of seol,” formerly so 
rife ill France, does the cemetery we are considering exhibit,—in 
which Catholics, Protestants, anoi Jaws are alike iiit«aared,4md have 
alike their monuments I But our presentlobject is to mentinn that 
Talma and Madame Petit are stated to have sought for, found, and 
becomingly intened the remoixu of Narcissa. 


Manual, the parbanientary omiort and, aniongwomaOi 
Madame Dufresnoy, the ‘Tenth Muse;' Mada^ 
Cottin, authoress of the ‘ Exiles of Siberia ;* the beau¬ 
tiful and accomplished daughter of Cuvier; Madame 
Blanchard, who perished in iSlO by her balloon taking 
fire; and Mademoisdle 'Kaucourt, the actress, to whose 
interment in conseeralwd ground the clergy offercU so 
much opposilfon as neariy to occasion a popular tumult. 

ll was stated in 1830 that upwards of 100,000 bodies 
bad beep interred in the cem^ery of :Pi»re la Chaise. 
Of this number, the friends and mnilies of 15,000 hud 
erected monuments over their, remains, of which 1,500 
were rendered ob^is of more than ordinary attention 
by some striking peeUliarity,—^by tkdt neatness or 
magnificence, or firom the interest connected with the 
names they commemorate. 

The cemetery is entirely surrounded by walls. The 
gate of the proper cemetery is. in the centre of a semi¬ 
circular recess, decorated on each side wiUi piers and 
funeral ornaments. On the gate is a Latin inscription 
from the Book of Job, xix. 25; on the right is another, 
from John, x. 25 ; and on the left, one from the Apo¬ 
crypha, Wisdom, ill. 5. The chapel in the cemetery, for 
funeral ceremonies, is plain and neat, and receives light 
by a windmv in the centre of the roof: it is fifty-six 
feci in length by twenty-eight in breadth, and its eleva¬ 
tion is about fifiy-six feet. It is surmounted by a wiiitc 
cross, ai>cl stands at the extremity of the two principal 
alleys leading from the gate. 

In the cemetery there are three kinds of graves:— 
.first, ihe fosaett commiuwa^ or “ common trenches,” four 
feet and a half deep, in which the poor are gratuitously 
interred in coilins placed close.to each other, without 
any intervening space, but not upon each other. These 
tgenches arc re-opened every five years, that time being 
considered sufficient for the decomposition of bodies in 
this clayey soil; but the ground of each grave may be 
piirohased cither for a term of six years or for ever, by 
families, at the time the Irenches are about to be re¬ 
opened, unless it should happen to be in the line of any 
contemplated rood. It is not to be concealed that these 
immense common graves are very unpleasant fentures 
in the Pitrisiun cemeteries, and would hardly be tole¬ 
rated in this country, even under the ameliorated form 
in which they now appear. Tlieir existence was for¬ 
bidden by the law of 1804, which prescribed the depth 
and distance of the separate graves in which all bodies 
were to be interred. We cannot learn whether they 
continue by connivance, or whether the law has been 
repealed; they have, however, in their present form, 
probably resulted from the wish of the proprietors to 
perform, with ihe least possible expense, that condition 
for the gratuitous interment of the poor, in consideration 
of which they were allowed to receive the payments of 
the wealthy. 

The second class of graves are the separate temporary 
ones, which, upon the payment of two guineas, arc held 
for six years, but then revert to the establishment, even 
though monuments should have been erected over 
them. If, however, individuals wish to prolong their 
lease of the spot, they may do so by paying at the rate 
of two guineas for every five years; but if the pay- 
m^ts are not duly made, the graves arc rc-opened, and 
the monuments restored to those by whom they were 
erected. It is optional, also, to purchase a perpetual 
right in the graves which were at first bought for only 
a limited period: in that case a discount is allowed of 
one of the sums of two guincag each previously paid for 
its temporary possession. 

The third sort of graves are those in which the per¬ 
petual right is purchased in the first instance, when 
vaults may be sunk and monuments erected at pleaHiire. 
Not less than six feet six inches is granted for an adult, 
nor less than half that extent for a child under seven 
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years of agfe. I&ttt familicB are at liberty to purch^e 
as much more as they please; and hence many families 
do possess large spots of ground in the cemetery. The 
price is five guineas for a square metre (of about 89-1 
inches), and fifteen shillings for the deed and registra- 
tion of the sale. When a person desires to purchase 
ground, he applies to the keeper of the cemetery, who 
accompanies him to select such an unoccupied spot as 


he may please. When a family wishes to construct a 
vault or tomb for the reception of the dead, the corpse 
is meanwhile deposited in a temporary grave, for the 
use of which, upon its removal, the sum of 1^. St, 6d. 
is paid 4 but this removal cannot take place without 
the special permission of the prefect of police, and in 
the presence of a commissary of police, who draws up 
minutes of the transaction. 
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{Nurth Amei‘ic&n ,Bi*on.] 


This remarlcablc species of ox is peculiar to North knee in a tuft. The hair on the summit of the head 
America. Until of late years, it was very centrally con* rises in a dense mass nearly to the tip of the horns, and 
sidered that the domestic ox, the wild bull (//rws) of directly on the front is curled and sli-ongly matted. The 
Europe and Asia, and the American bison were only ponderous head, rendered terrific by its thick. shagg^y 
varieties of the same species, or, in other words, that hair atfd streaming beard, is supported upon a maBsive 
the domestic ox was the urus altered by civifizatlon, and neck and shoulders, the apparent strength of which is 
that the bison was the urus altered bj^liittate. This ..more imposing fronft the augmentation {mduced by the 
was the opinion of Buffuii, Pallas, ant| other distm- hump and the long full of hair by which the anterior 
guished naturalists. iThe identity of the urns and the parts of the body arc covered. This woolly hair is re¬ 
bison being assumed, it became a question pf some*^’ markable not less for its fineness than its length. The 
what difficult solution how these animals migrated from difference between the winter and the summer coat of 
the old to the new world. Many ingenious theories: the bison consists rather in the length than in the other 
were framed to meet the circumstances, but the neces- qualities of the hair. In summer, from the shoulders 
sity for these speculations has been superseded by the, the surface is covered with very short fine 

discovery made by Cuvier, that the .bison of America' .h^\mooth and s||^ as velvet. Except the long hair 
is really a species distinct from the li^us; and he hair'^me'fnre parts, which is to a certain extent of a rust 
indicated the very important diffej(eii% by which the yellowish tinge, the colour is a uniform dun. 

distinction is established. ' Vaijjcties of colour arc so rare among the species, that 

We oiny oqnsider the bison as phj^racteiiaed by fifteen the hunters and Indians always regard any apparent 
pair of nbs, (the wild bull has' only fourteen,) and by difference with great surprise. The ficece or hair of a 
the immense disproportion 4>etween its, foie and hind full-grown bison, when separated from the skin, is 
quarters. The latter distinction is partly oecMioned by ustially found to weigh about eight pounds, wcording to 
the great hump or projeetion over its shoulders. This Charlevoix. The horns are shorter than in any oilier 
hump is oblong, diminishing in height as it extends species, nearly straight, sharp-pointed, exceedingly 
backward, and giving a considerable obliquity to the strong, and planted widely asunder at the base, as in 
outline of the buck. The hair over the heod, neck, and the common bull. The tail h almost a foot long, mm 
fore part of the body is long and shaggy, forming a terminates in alufl which is black in the males and rea 
beard beneath the lower jaw, and descending below the in the females.' The eyes arc large and fierce; me 
vot. m. ® " 
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limits are of great strength; and the appearance of thei method of preparing this delicacy is ae follows:—^Thc 
animal is altogether exceedingly grim, savage, and for- hump is cut off the shoulders, and a piece of skin is 
niiduble. Aewrding to ilcarne, the size of Ihc bison sewed over the severed part. The hair is then smgc«l 
is, on the average, lc”sthan that of the urus, but exceeds off, and the whole is ready for the oven^ • This is a 
that of every other species of the ox. It has been known hole in the earth, in and over which afire has been 
to wei^rii U>0() and even 24()0 lbs.; and the strongest burned; and into this heated receptacle the hump is 
men are said to be unal»h*, singly, to lift one of the conveyed, and covered, about a foot dwp, with earth 
skins from the ground. The teniale is much smaller and ashes. A strong fire is again laid over the 
than tlie male; she Ims not so much |^f the long liair in and, supposing these preparations k> have begun on the 
fniiit, and her horns are not so large nor so much covered evening of one day, the hump will be ready for eating 
by the hair. Tlio males and females associate from the by the next day at noon. The tongue and morrow-bones 
end of Jidy totiie beginning of September; after which regarded by the connoisseurs in bisons* flesh to be 
the females separate irorn llie male.s, aii<i remain in dis- the parts next in excellence to the hump. The skins of 
tiiict herds. They calve in April. The calves seldom the bisons arc ofa loose and spon^ texture; but when 
leave the mother until they are a year old, and some- dressed in®thc Indian iftaiiner with the hair on, they 
times the females are seen followed by the young of make admirable defences against the cold, and maybe 
tlirce seasons. ”sed for blanKets.< They are called buffalo robes; the 

The bisons generally seek their food in the morning term buffalo being gencrajjy, but inaccurately, applied 
and evening, and retire during the heat of the day to to the bison. The wool of the bison has been maiiu- 
marshy places. They rarely resort to the woods, pre- factured intb hats, and has also been employed in 
forriug the 0 ])en jvrairies where the herbage is long and making coarse cloth of a very strong and durable tex- 
thick. They also associate in vast troops led by the ture. 

fiercest and most powerful ()f the bulls. In both these Vast multitudes of bisons are gjaughtered every year; 
re!^pecls their liabiis differ from those of the iirus, and it is to be deeply regretted that the white hunlers 
which Icjuls a solitary lile in the deepest gloom of the and traders arc in the habit of destroying these valuable 
forest. The herds of bisons arc fre(|ueully of asto- beasts in the most wanton and unnecessary manner. It 
ni.diim*- density and extent. Mr. James says, that in is common for such persons to shoot bisons, even when 
one place at least ten thousand of . these fine animals they have abundance of food, for the sake of the tongue 
burst upon the sight in an instant.^ He adds, “In the or hump alone; or even for no other reason than bc- 
nnirniu-r we sought the living picture, but upon cause they come near enough to present a fair aim. It 

all the plain, vvhich last evening was teeming with noble is, therefore, fiat surprising that, from all these causes 
animals, not one remained.” Notwithstanding their ter- of diminution, the bisons become less iiuinerous every 
l ible asjiect, the bison is not an enemy of man, and will year, and remove farther and farther from the haunts of 
never attack lihn unless when uouiidetl or at ba^. men^ The numbers of this species still existing arc 
During the season in which tlie male.s and females asso- snrpAingly great, when we consider the immoasc 
ciiile, and when the passions of the former are in tjull deslructioa of them since P^iirop^aii weapons have been 
activity, the noise (»i I he roaring of these immense herds employed against them. They were once extensively 
re.scinbles tlinridcr, and the nudes often fight most des- diffused over what is now the territory of the Unilctl 
pcM’ate battles vvilji each other. States, except that part lying east of the Iliid.soii s 

While imliiig,* they are oft(Mi scattered over a vast Hiver and the lake Champlain, and narrow strips ot 
surface; but when they move forward in muss, tliey coast on the Atlantic and Pacific. At the prcsciu time 
forma dense imptMietrabIc column, which cfticc fairly their range is very different; they are no longer found 
ill nii>tion is scarcely to be turned. They swim large except in the remote unsettled regions of the north and 
rivers nearly in the same onler in which they traverse west, being rarely seen east of the Mississippi, or south 
the plidns; and when flying fiom pursuit, it is in vain of the St. Lawrence. West of Lake Winnipeg they 
for those ill front to make a sudden hfdt, as the rear- are found as far north as 62°; west of the Rocky 
ward throng dasli madly forward, and force their Mountains it is probable they do not extend north of 
leaders on. "r'lie I iidiiins Monietimes profit by this habit, the ColuiWbi^^iver. American authorities assure us 
They lure a lienl to the vicinity of a precipice, and that the time cannot be far distant when the bisons, like 
setting the whole in rapid motion, they terrify t^m by the Indian tribes which hover near them, will have 
shouts and other ju tillces to rush on to their inevitable pas.sed away., 

de.stiuetioii. The clui>e of the bisi^is, indeed, consti- It is stated in the ‘ Dictioniiaire Classique d’Histoire 
tuies a favourite diversion of the Indians, numerous Natiirelle,' on the authority of Raffinesque, that the 
tribes of whom be said to be almost entirely bison is domesticated in the farms of Kentucky and 
dependent on tlicse animals for all their necessaries of of Ohio. It there associates with the domestic cow, 
lile. They are killed either by shooting them, or by and the inixed'breed have the colour, the head, and the 
gradually driving them into a small space by setting shaggy front of the bison ; but they are destitute of the 
fire to the grass around the place where the herd is hump, although the back is ^always sloped. They 
feeding. They arc much terrified by fire, and crowd associate inditferontlj cither among themselves or with 
together to avoid it; and they are thejn killed by bands the bisons and domestic cattle, producing new and fVuit- 
oi Jiidiiuis without any personal hazJcl. It is sai^ thftV *‘*^c®s* The fertility of the cross-breeds *does not, 
on such occasions, 15U0 or 2000 have sonictiin^" Pjfeii 'however, as Buffon imagined, prove the unity of 
killed at a time. J jspecics in the original parents, for there is scarcely 

The flesh of the bison is coarser grained than th^’ipf a* truth in zoology more evident, than that the bison 
the domestic ox, but is considered by hunlers and tra- '^nd domestic ox are ot species essentially different, 
vellers as su^ierior in tenderness and flavour. That of We dp not fed sure, howejj^er, that this domestication 
the males is poor and flesh disagreeable in the of the bison in Kentucky and Ohio is at present 
months of August and September. They are much practised, though it might well have been so before 
mure easily approached and killed than the females, tfie encroachments of man had driven them into the 
not being so vigilant, but the females are preferred on remote regions of the west and north. The ‘En- 
account of the greater fineness of their skins and more cyclopaedia Americana,’ our obligations to which in 
tender flesh. The huin]> of the Ipson 4s highly cele- preparing this article claim acknowledgment, makes no 
brated for hs richness and delicacy, and is said, when mention of such a practice. , 
piPoperly cooked, to resemble marrow. The Indian 
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VEGETABLE ACQUISITIONS. 

Thb perusal of some Van Diemen's Land newspapers 
lately drawn our attention very strongly to the extent in 
which civilization operates in enlarging the vegetable and 
other produce of a country beyond that which is in¬ 
digenous to it. The state of that colony, with regard 
to its vegetable produce, enables us to perceive nt once, 
without the intervention of traditional records, what the con- 
contrated energies of civilization are capable of efiecting in 
less than a single gdheration. In Eunipc, tlie prolonged 
period through which these effects have been gradually 
obtained, prevent the Aill efficacy of the immediate power 
of civilization from bg^ng so well apprehended. But it i^ 
Ih?. attribute of civilized man to desire to gather around 
him the things he bus been accustomed to,—the good and 
pleasant things of other lands; <ind the riicaiis which lie 
possesses of carrying such a wish into effect has, in the 
short space of thirty years, done fOr Van Diemen’s Land 
more than* without such advantages, was done in this 
country, in sixteen hundred. Nearly all the fruits of 
lilurope had been successfully introduced there within 
seventeen years from the estabUsbment of thtf first settle¬ 
ment at Kisdon Cove; and those of this country have 
tlirived particularly well. The case is the same with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, which the colonists have imported 
from this country, man>of which, though deciduous here, 
have there become evergreens. They are quite, sanguine 
that the same will bo the case with the honeysuckle which 
has boon recently sent out, and the prosperity of which 
appears to he a matter of considerable interest in Van 
Diemen's Land. And now the colonists begin to recipro¬ 
cate obligations with the mother-counfry. The ‘ Hobart 
Town Courier’ says, “The superintendent of the Govern- 
mont Garden has sent homo, in the and most healthy 
ruiidition, 141 specimens, comprising si&ty species, with 
their Liunocan names attached, of our most neautifal plants 
anil shrubs, collected chielly from Mount Wellington and 
the banks of the Huon river. They arc intended hw the 
Royal Gardens at Kew; and, as they aro mostly of a Sturdy 
nature, although new fb England, wo doubt not they will 
thrive, and be generally admired.” The feamo paper uKo 
recommends for exportation to this coimlry the three plants 
of the genua Hichea as being well deserving a general trial 
for cultivation in England, as a substitute and variation in 
the hedge-rows which embellish and characterise this 
country, and expresses a conviction that it would thrive 
well and bo a most desirable acquisition. It is very hardy,— 
growing among rocks and |)oor land in the highest and 
coldest regions of Van Diemen's Land. It is of quick 
growth, is evergreen, and the leaves being in the form of 
needles, stiff aiid pointed, make it an excellent and suf¬ 
ficient fence from man or beast, while the stem is as strong, 
woody, and rigid as the oak or hawthorn, return for 
this kind interest in opr behalf, it seems thaiWan Diemen's 
Land only desires fhut wc will send out homo of tin? 
favourite shrubs and flowers, both old and lately intrmluced, 
that are yet wanting there, such as the daisy, the violet, 
lily of the valley, snow-drop, thrift, myrtle, southcrnwuiod, 
guelder-rose, muuntain-ash, birch, beech, .cedarof Lebanon, 
laurustinus, and double-dowering plants in"general. During 
the last year, 100,215 charters of wheat were imported into 
this country from Van Diemen's Land, lieing, with one ex¬ 
ception, the largest quantity imported from any one country. 
Within these few months an indigenous species of wheat is I 
stated to have been discovered. Of this discovery the follow- I 
ing account has been given in the local papers“ Mr. Foster, 
of the Macquarie River, accompanied by his brother and Mr. 
Bates, has recently completed a tour of the northern and 
eastern coast of the island, exploring the several rivers from 
fifteen to twenty miles up their stream. What we look 
upon as the most interesting result of the journey is the 
dii^cQvery of ati indigenous species of wheat, which grows in 
various parts near the coast to the north of St. Patrick's 
Head. It was unfortunatejy only in bloom when Mr. 
Forster saw it, and no ripe grains could be found from 
which it could be propagated, which, however^ will, wo hope, 
he the case by some future traveller, who may visit that 
part of the country when the .grain is ripe. As this is the 
first of the cereal order of plants that has been found in Van 
Diemen’s Land, its disc4>very is well deserving a place in the 
annals of the colony—unlike the common sorts of wheat, it 
seems to delight in poor soils, growing luxuriantly in banks 
cf sand and shells.'^ Tlie colonists appear to have been no 
noas successful iu the naturalization of zoological than vege¬ 


table specimens. They have all our domestio quadrupeds 
and birds, and are now endeavouring to introduce our game. 
The following paragraph from the papers already quoted 
refers to an attempt of this kind Mr. Bisdoo has lately 
let loose upon his estate of Whitehills, at llic Lovoly Banks, 
three brace of pheasants, in the hope that they will be 
naturalized and propagate in the island. Persons who may 
accidentally meet with them in travolUng through that part 
of tho country vrill therefore, it is hoped, bo careful not to 
molest or dc^^troy thorn, for some years at least, until ibt‘y 
have gained a footiftg, and become sufficiently numerous in 
the island. The birds were bred by Mr. Bisdee, to whom 
wo consider the colony indebted for the great care and atlen- 
tion he has devoted to this desirable acquisition, and \vhi<di 
have been attended with such success,” 

SpI/-A dvancement.'- *' Mr. Ewing, senator from Ohio, in 
the Dnited States, is perhaps the most conspicuous man of 
that state at the present time, unless Judge M*Lean he nn 
exception. Although he has hecii in t’oiigross hut a single 
session, he has acquired a high reputation as a statesnuin. 
I should think him to ho about forty. He is a self iimdu 
man,—a striking exemplification of what a man cun do by 
merely personal cJl'ort. Ho is a native of this state, aucl 
was born poor. In his youth his urincipal employment was 
wood-chopping. Being very athletic, he excoUed in tlic 
labours of the axe. At length, when he hud grown up to 
early manhood, a desire for education was awakened in Ins 
mind. He dirLM’.tecl his steps to tins institution, [whiit insti¬ 
tution is not specified,] where he completed his education 
preparatory to tho study of tho low. In term time lie 
chopped W(X)d nt tho collegc-door: and in vacation it was 
his eubtom to swing his axe upon his sliouhler and go forth 
in search of a job, which he would accomplish, and return 
with fresh vigour at the commencement of next term. In 
this way ho sustaininl himself while in eollego, and came 
out with a constitution as vigorous as when ho entered. 
And now he is a beiialor of tho United Stulcs ,”—American 
j^fiah of Education. 

The Niagara ^fV/Zr/jpoo/.—This whirlpool, which is several 
miles holpw the fall, is one of those scenes which are toe 
grand for description. Instances of accidents happening 
there can best convey an idea of tho horrors of that dreadful 
abyss. The whirlpool is a large deep h4asin, in which tho 
waters of the mighty St. Lawrence revolve in one perpetual 
wdiirl, caused by tbeir being obstructed by an angle (if tho 
steep and dreary hanks which overhang this dri'aclful place. 
The whirljiool, like the fulls, has fm|uently caused the loss 
of human life ; one instance of which I will here relate :— 

“ Mr. Wallace, the blacksmith, had a son, a fine youth, 
of whom ho was exceedingly proud, and the lud ono day 
went down to the whirlpool, and the current proving too 
strong for bun, he was curried inti) the whirl. liisjpoor 
distracted motlier sat on the gloomy bunk hours and 
days, and beheld the body of lier own darling child earned 
round in a circle by the winters, soiiictiriiett disappearing for 
a time, and then coming up and revolving on the surface of 
his w^atery grave; and thus continuing for soverul dajs, no 
human aid being uvfillahle even to obtain his remains. An 
(iciiuaintance, w'ho resides at the whirlpool, informed me, 
that in the course of five or six days, bodies which get into 
this dismal cauldron are curried down the river. It is usual 
for persons rafting timber Irom places between the fall.s and 
the whirlpof)l, to get oft* the raft lieforc they come to the 
basin, first placing the raft in sufdi a position us may best 
enable it to float down Uio stream w ithout being carried into 
ik® whirl. On one occasion, however, one of the raflsriicii 
refused to leave tlij| raft—^lie was not z^fraid, all would go 
safe-entreaty was unavailing, and tho rafC, with the un- 
fi^hatc, headstrong man upon it, made its way ilcwnward^, 
and was soon drawn within tho fatal circle; urouno *«'hi(:h, 
for ihree days and three nights, it continued to revolve; M 
the efforts of a thousand anxious spectators proved unavail¬ 
ing. The continual and sickening motion he iindervveiit 
robbed the piwr sufferer of all power to cat—sleep he could 
not—a dreadful death was befojft his eyes, so much the more 
terrible that it was protracted night aft(!r night in such a 
place. At last a man w^as found who ventured into the 
whirl as far as ho coulcl with hopes of life, a strong rope 
being tied round his middle, om? end of which was on shore. 
He curried with**him line to throw to the raft—Kuccccfleil; 
the agonized sufferer fastened it to the raft, and ni this way 
ho was drawn on shore, and ixis Id© preservcfL Men QfiU 
Murinen in America^ N 2 
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THE 1ELAN0 6F CAPRI. 



[IslafiJ of Capr;. "! 


Tills most picturesque! of islands is situated under the 
same meridian ns the city of Naples,, tvhich It imme¬ 
diately faces, and from almost everj’ part of which it is 
constantly visible. It is, indeed, one of the finest and 
most striking^ features of the rich and varied scenery 
which surrounds that capital. It stands at tlie entrance 
of the Neapolitan (liilf, almost on the line of* the hori¬ 
zon ; it is distant about two miles and a half fnim Cape 
Campanellii, which terminates the bold promontory 
where Sorrento, Amalfi, and other tawd.s of old fame, 
are situated ; it is about twelve miles from Cape Misciio 
on lhe other side of the bay, and rather more than 
tWmty from the city of Naples at the end of the,bay. 
It is composed of hard, calcareous rocks, which ore dis¬ 
used in two picturesque masses with a considerable 
rcak or hollow between them. The hif^hest of these 
two masses, which is to the west,^ajid is called Ana- 
capri, rises between sixteen and seventeen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The whole of the island, 
when seen at a little distance, looks so precipitous and 
inaccessible, that the stranger is disposed to wonder 
how the little towns and white villages he sees on the 
face of its cliffs ever got there. The colour of the 
masses of rock, when not affected by the glow of sun¬ 
set, i^ a pale, sober grey. Tracing all the indents afi'd 
sinuosities of the rocks, the circumference of the island 
docs not exceed nine miles; yet within this' nilrrow 
space is crowded an astouisliing variety of scenic beiau- 
ties, remains of antiquity, and historical re&olUctlOtts. 
The entire surface of Capri is wild, broken, ahd pic- 
tureque. The ancient name of the island was Capreae, 
and it is said it was bo quilled from being inhabited by 
wild goats. According to antiquaries, its first human 
inhabitants were a colony of Greeks from Epirus, who, 
after many agc.s, were dispossessed bj the citizens of 
Neapolis (Naples), which then formed part of Magna 
Griccia, and which, like all the ]>}aces of note in that 
portion of Italy, owed its origin to the Greeks. The 
Roman Emperor Augustus seems to have taken entire 


possession of the ishina for liimscll', and to have given 
the Neapolitan citizen.s laiuls in the* ncighluairing i.sland 
of Ischia as an equivalent. Snetoniu.s, the historian, 
has recorded a visit to Capri made by Augustus at the 
close of his life. With a shattered constitution and 
broken «])irits, the world’s master left Rome to find a 
place of quiet rest. Having recruited his spirits a little 
at Asturu, on the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, and near 
the mouth of the Tyber, he coasted Campania Felix, 
and, with a few chosen friends, arrived at Baiac,—the 
Brighton and the Cheltenham united of ancient Home. 
At Baisc |ic took shipping for Caprea*. As his galley 
shot across the Putcolaii bay, it was met by a trading 
vessel from Alexandria in Egypt, the crew of which, 
aware of the monarch’s approach, had dressed them¬ 
selves in white, and crowned their heads with chaplets; 
and, when he was still nearer to them, they burned 
incense before him, swearing to live for him, and ibr 
him to navigate the seas. These testimonials of affec¬ 
tion, or this adulation, cheered for a moment the dying 
emperor. He distributed money among his followers, 
desiring them to spend it in purchasing the Alexan 
drian merchandize. At Capri^ Augustus, delcrmining 
to forget the cares of government, gave up his whole 
soul to ease and afiable intercourse; but thi^ secession 
from toil, and the enjoyment of the tranquillity and 
the balmy atmosphere of the place, and the magical 
scenery around him, could not restore the old and worn- 
out man, who died shortly after at the town of Nola in 
Campania, and almost within sight of the island. 

Capri is, however, much| more memorable as being 
the constant retreat for several years of Augustus’s 
successor, the execrable Uberius. For the honour of 
human nature, it is to be hoped that those who have 
described the life and impuritie.s of this systematic 
tyrant and debauchee have in some instances sacrificed 
truth to eloquence and effectbut stHl enough will 
remain to excite our abhorrence, and our regret that 
his name should be associated with so beautiful a spot 
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[CaTerna Aauna, in the liland of Capri.] 


ofciirlh. Sliut lip viitli the inlamoiis ministers of his 
tyniiiiiy and lust in this rocky, inaccessihle is^nd, 
Tiberius ruled the vn?t Homan empire. It was here 
he cninmitted or ordered some of the most atrocious of 
Ins cruellies ;~it was here he wrote the * verbose and 
g’raiKl Epistle * to the Senate at Home, immortalized 
ill its infamy by Juvenal;—it was here the arbiter of 
the fate of millions trembled in his old age at what 
might be his own destiny, and sat on “ the august rock 
of Capresc with a Chaldean band%”—a band of astro¬ 
logers and impostors,—to consult the stars. He here 
built twelve palaces or villas, which were all strongly 
fortified, and erected many other works, the ruins of 
which still bear his name. The poor islanders of the 
present day, indeed, attribute every aiicie^it building or 
fragment found on *1110 island to “ Tiberio Cesarc,’* 
whom they amusingly call Emperor of Cupri, and 
King of Rome.” It is also very amusing to hear how 
they talk traditionally of the tyrant, and of the deeds and 
vices recorded by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal. 

The sail from Naples to Capri on a fine suminer 
evening, when favoured by the vento di ierra^ or land 
breeze from the main, is one of the most delightful that 
can be imagined. The only accessible point in the 
island is called the Sbarco di Capri, or the landing- 
place. This is below tfie town of Capri, to which there 
is an ascent by means of a rude Cyclopean flight of 
steps, steep and rugged in the extreme, A few for¬ 
tifications mightf , render the island altogether in¬ 
accessible to an enemy, and entitle Capri to the name 
that was commonly given to it during the last war, 
viz. the Little Gibrmtar. During a certain part of 
that long struggle, when the French arms had driven 
the king of the Two Sicilie#from Naples to Sicily, tlie 
English held the island for that sovereign. We kept 
possession of it during the whole of the short reign at 
Naples of Joseph Buonaparte; but when he went to 
Spain, and Murat replaced him in Italy, it was attacked 
with an imposing force, and, being most absurdly de¬ 
fended, it fell into thediands of the French, 

* Jttveaal, Setire Xf 


The principal ‘own, or, as it is pompously called, the 
‘^metropolis of Capri,” stands on u shelving rock 
towards the east of the island. It consists of a group 
of some |wo or three hundred small but tolerably neat 
houses, five or she churches and cha])els, with a confined 
])iazza, or square, in the diidst. It is surrounded by 
vineyards and orchards, and some small olive-groves 
stand on ledges of the cliffs above it. There is only 
one more town in the i.sluiid. This is called Aiiacapri, 
and is situated liigh up, on a narrow ledge of the 
western iriass of rock that goes by tlie same name. 
The fishermen, sailors, and traders live in the chief 
town, and the lower parts of the island and Anacapri 
are almost solely inhabited by frugal, industrious 
peasants. It is one of the cleanest places that eye C||n 
behold. Its inhabitants eoinmunicatc with the otHer 
town and all the eiust of the island by tneuiis of a 
flight of 538 steps, which zigzags in a curious manner 
down the face of a precipice. On a still loftier pre¬ 
cipice, ill the rear of the town of Anacapri, are the 
picturesque ruins of a castle of the middle ages. 

The villages, if gnnips of three or four vine-dressers’ 
houses may be so called, are nestled hei‘e and th^re in 
little hollows, or arc perched on steps in the cliffs, 
chiefly on the eastern half of the island. Wherever it 
has been possible to make them grow, they are .sur¬ 
rounded by trees and vineyards. The persevering 
industry of the islinders is very admirable: by hewing 
out rocks here,—by piling them up to form terraces 
and retain the scanty soil there; by removing the 
earth from places where it was exposed to be washed 
away, and depositing it in well-defended, secure places, 
they have covered considerable patches of the northern 
front of Capri with beauty and fertility. The back of 
the island is so precipitous that it is altogether im¬ 
practicable. The cultivable parts produce most kinds 
of vegetables and fruits, a small quantity of excellent 
oil, and wine in abundance. The wine, which is well 
known to all who have resuled at Naples, is of two 
sorts,-—Capri rosso &nd Capri bianco,—or red and white 
Capri* The quality of boto is very good, being devoid 
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r)f that volcanic, aulphurous flavour common to most of 
the wines produced near Naples. 

Quails form another important article of export. 
'These birds of passaj^e^ which come in countless flights 
fn.Mu the coast of Africa in spring:* return thither¬ 
ward in autuinii, are caught on the island in large nets 
spread out in hollows on the fops of the rocks, through 
which, season after season, the quails are sure to pass. 
In some years, as many as 100,00Q of these delicate 
biids, without couirting those consumed at home, have 
been sent to (he Neapolitan market. Capri, which is 
now united to the sec of Sorrento, once had a bishop of 
its own; and, in farmer days, that dignitary’s revenue , 
was derived almost entirely from the trade in quails. ! 

In 1B26 the whole population of the island amounted 
to about 4000 souls. There were two or three schools 
cstablislied by government. The people seemed very 
healthy, contented, and cheerful; free and equal in 
their intercourse with one another; and, like most 
islanders, much attached to the place of their birth. 
None of them could be called rich, even according to 
llic low scale of that part of the world, but then very 
few were abjectly poor. Like the inhabitants of the 
contIgnoiiB peninsula, the Sorrentini, the Anmlfitani, 
&.e., the people of Capri invariably leave an agreeable 
recollection in the mind of the traveller. ^ { 

The bold, perpendicular cliff at the eastern extremity j 
of the island, which is correctly represented in our ep- 
graviiJfT, is the too celebrated Saltus Caprearum, over 
which, if history speaks truly, Tiberius was accustomed | 
to have his tortured victims driven. The cliff still 
retains its name, Italianized, the Islanders always falling 
it “ Jl Salto,” or Uie leap. It rises seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Not far from the brow of 
this cliff are \ery considerable remains of the Vifta 
Jovis, one of the tyrant's twelve mansions, which all 
stood on this half of the island. The guides assure the 
Ftranger that some arched subterraneuh chambers, com¬ 
municating with one another, that are found here, were 
the iorturiti" dungeons of Tiberius. A fine mosaic 
pavement, some columns of giaUo antico^ a Greek 
statue of a nymph, with many cameos and intaglios, 
were found at the Villa Jovis many years since. Indeed, 
this small island and these Tiberiati villas, of which we 
need not give a miiuite description, as little remains of | 
them but sub-structures and dismal cells, have con¬ 
tributed largely to modern museums, churches^ and 
ptHaces. The four magnificent columns of giallo antico 
—and all of one piece—that now decorate the chapel of 
the King of Naples in the palace ofCaserta were dug up 
in one of (he villas. A splendid mosaic, which Murat’s 
wife, Caroline lluoiiaparte, caused to be removed and 
laid down as a flooring to her own boudoir in the palace 
at Portici, was found in another; and each of the villas, 
from amidst their crurfibling ruins, have furnished rosso, 
glalho, and verde antico,—lapis lazuli, other beautiful 
stones, and a peculiar sort of marble called Tiberian, in 
wonderful profusion. Statues and busts in maible and 
bronze, aiul of exquisite workmanship—medals and 
bassi-rilievi, iiucl other objects of art, have also been 
found and carried away in great quantities during the 
course ot centuries. The mosaics and Corinthian 
capitals of the Tiberian villus are especially considered 
as models of jicifoction of their kind. All these twelve 
magnificent villas were included in a space, the cir-' 
cumfcrcnce of which does not exceed four miles. The 
wealth of the emperor was employed for years in erecting 
and adorning them. ** 

Since the writer of this short notice was ^st at 
Capri, the very curious cavern represented in the en¬ 
graving has been accidentally discovered. Our de¬ 
scription of it is taken from the last edition of Mrs. 
Starke’s * Guide to Travellers.* I’he original drawing, 
made on the apot, from wliich our engraving is copied, 
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represents the water in the cavern and the stalactites 
on its roof as being tinged with the'^ most exquisite 
blue. Hence its Italian name of ** Caverna, or Grotta 
Azurra,** or Caverna Blh ”*^the Blue Cavern. 

“ A low-pitched and narrow aperture in the rocks 
west of the usual landing-place at Capri, and about one 
mile and a half distant from it, leads into an immense 
circular cavern, recently discovered—well worth nojtice, 
and distinguished by the name of^^La Grotfa Azurra.’ 
Persons who visit this sapphin; cell are obliged to place 
themselves horizontally in the little bark destined to 
convey them through the above low and narrow aper¬ 
ture, which is so small as to excite an alarm of flndiiig 
darkness within; but, on the contrary, if the day be 
cloudless, all is light—light that would dazzle were it 
not blue. Tlt^e colour of the water which Alls the cavern 
precisely resembles that of tlie large bottles of vitriol, 
with lamps behind them, seen at chemists’ windows in 
England; and ttiis water appears to act like the lens 
of a telsscd)>e, by conducting the rays of tiie sun and 
the reflection of the brilliant skies of Magna Uru^cia 
into the cavern. After the eye has been for a lew 
moments accustomed to a light ap magical, the stupen¬ 
dous vaults of this gigantic bain arc discernible, richly 
studded with stalactites, and assuming, in consequence! 
of a strong reflection from the transparent blue water, 
exactly the same tint. The cavern contains broken 
a^eps leading to a subterraneous passage, the length of 
which is unknown, it being impossible to reach tlie end, 
owing to an inqiediment formed by earth and stones. 
Masonry seeftis to have been employed in the construc¬ 
tion of the steps and passage, which^ probably com¬ 
municated either with one of Tiberius’s villas or that of 
Julia, the niece of Augustus; but the cavern, although 
it miy have been used as a bathing-place, is evidently 
the work of nature,” ’ 


THE BOBBIN-NET MANUFACTURE. 

It has seldom happened that the growih of any consi¬ 
derable manufacture has been so rapid that an account 
could be given ()f its rise and progress, while the cir¬ 
cumstances attending it have been so recent as to be 
within the personal knowledge of the narrator. The 
slow progress generally made towards the perfection 
of such arts may be easily accounted for. The inventor 
who strives to introduce a new object into use or c()n- 
sumptioa^mx^st, in iriuny cases, create the want which 
he offers to giatify, and must aw^tiken the 'v\orld to a 
sense of the desirableness or usefulness of the article 
which he ))roduccs. It very ol'ten happens, too, that 
some previously-existing branch of industry, of which 
he must necessarily avail himself for carrying fluward 
hfS processes, is not in a sufficiently forwarcl state to 
afford the full measure of assistance, which, by after 
improvements, it is rendered capable of yielding. 
There are, indeed, many inventions which have been 
lost to the world for a time, and some may even have 
been altogether consigned to oblivion, for want of that 
indispensable degree of assistance. The combinations 
of machinery necessary for the production of Mr. Bab¬ 
bage’s calculating machine might have been conceived 
a century or more ago, since the powers of the human 
mind were then as great for purposes of iiiveiitioii as 
they now are, and it cannot be said that the conce])tions 
which have perfected that extraordinary work were 
awakened by any previous'discoveries or inventions of 
other mechanics or philosophers. But this machine 
would, at that time, have been inyented in vain, and 
must have remained a fruitless conception in the mind 
of its author, since the mechanical skill required tor its 
completion, and even the tools necessary for that pur¬ 
pose, did not then exist. 

The disadvantageous circumstances here enumerated 
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have not stood in the way of the manufacture of which 
we are about to give a short notice. The desire of 
possessing and using bobbin*-net lace had been loiig 
before created. Ttiread and silk lace, for wlilch it has 
become so cicten.sivcly a substitute, is a very ancient 
manufacture, and, although from the tedious aud com¬ 
plicated nature of the processes by which it was made, 
the use of lace,was confined to the wealthy, yet tliat 
very*circum&tunce mjy have imparted to, it a factitious 
value, and engendered a stronger desire for its posses¬ 
sion than would otherwibe have been felt by the more 
numerous classes. The great improvements ctfected in 
the art of spinning cotton had already furnished the 
material of a quality adapted to the purpose, and all 
that was wanted fur the production of n fabric generally 
acceptable was the possession of a machine by which 
the labour employed might be economised, and the 
jirice of the manufacture brought within the compass 
of a larger class. 

The invention of the stocking-frame dates from the 
close of the sixteenth century. About one hundred and^ 
fifty years after that frame was invented, it was dis- 
co\ercd, by mere accident, that by applying to it another 
nuichine os uu a]3pen^ge, and which was called the 
“ tickler machine,” the stocking-loops could be re¬ 
moved ill certain and various dii’ections, so that the 
work assumed somewhat the appearance of Jace, ".The 
net thus produced was, however, deficient in this 
essential point, tliat, when unsliliened, it no longcf 
retained the appearance of lace. Notwithstanding this 
deject, upwards of >2(t,000 persons were one time 
employed in making this net and in ornamenting it 
with embroidery. 

Tills ])artial success appears to have acted as a^sti- 
tnidiis, and, about the year 1770, many attempts’^ere 
made to contrive nmchiuery that should more closely 
iinilate llie lace made by hand, ]>y twisting and tra- 
vcr^^iiig the threads round each other. A machine was 
at this time brought from S •dtzerland, and various 
attempts were made to inijirovc it so as to produce a 
sort of plat; but this w'lis found to be a slow and im¬ 
perfect prf)ce.ss, and was soon abandoned. Numerous 
attempts were tlum made to produce a more perfect 
mechanism. Winding bobbins willi teeth and rolling 
in other rock-teeth,—threads wountl upon wire,-^tier 
upon tier of hooks,—revolving w^heels on slides,—and 
hundreds of other plans, were attempted. By some of 
these the bobbin-iiiesli w'as indeed produced^ yet the 
slowness ot the operation, and still morc'^he want of 
accuracy in the working, prevented the adoption of any 
one of those inventions. 

In tills state of tilings, accident again proved a pow¬ 
erful auxiliary. A workman of Nottingham, employed 
ill making machinery for producing fishing-nets, seiziid 
upon a hint furnished by a child at play, and disco¬ 
vered by that means a mode of forming the bobbin and 
carriage now used in the bobbin-net machine. The 
iiiYcnliou was applied in the first in.stance to the pro¬ 
duction of fishing-nets, •and many abortive attempts 
were made before the principle thus discovered could 
be ai>|}lied to the manufacture of bobbin-net lace. It 
was not until the year 1809 that the first successful 
machine for this purpose was perfected. 

It has generally happened that machines, when 
newly contrived, have been complex in their arrange¬ 
ments, and that the improvements, of which from time I 
to time they have been the l)bjects, have consisted in 
simplification, and in the removal of parts which, 
thrf»ugh the modification of the remainder, are seen to 
be redundant. The* first bobbin-net machine was ex¬ 
tremely complicated in its contrivance, and for this 
reason slow in its o]>eration. It had twenty-four 
motions to the series dor twisting the mesh, and four 
other motions were required to secure the twist from 


unravelling* The right to this invention was securedt 
by potent, and prov^ to be a most successful specula¬ 
tion to those who embarked in it. Before the fourteen 
years for which the patent was granted had expired, 
the machine had been so far simplified as to reipiiro* 
only thirteen instead of twenty-four motion» for com¬ 
pleting the mesh, and only two instead of the four mo¬ 
tions Uiat had been necessary to secure the twist; and 
since the invention has become the property of the public 
by the expiring of the patent, so much ingenuity has 
been brought to bear upon the construction of the 
machine, that only six motions are now needed fur the 
production of the mesh, and the two motions then 
needed for securing the work are now performed simul¬ 
taneously with the other six. By these means the 
speed of the machines has been increased twelve-fold, 
and, in consequence of the greater simplicity of the 
working, it has been found practicable to propel them, 
by steam and water power. The net produced in the 
original machines was necessarily limited in its width 
to one yard and a half, but many frames are now in 
use which make net four yards wide. 

It has also been found possible, by the aid of machi¬ 
nery, to work various ornaments into the net, aud 
means have also been discovered for working the net 
into slips of various widths,—the original machine 
having been capable of producing only one plain broad 
piece. The. simplification of the machinery has of 
course occasioned a reduction in the cost of prixlucing 
the manufacture; but the profits of the ))ossessors oi* 
the patent must, notwithstanding, have been ample, 
since they were enabled to take advantage of the desire 
of the public to purchase their fabric to such a degree 
as to sell for five guineas that which may now be pur- 
cUliscd for half-a-crown!—a fact which will not be 
thought so extraordinary when it is known that more 
than one-half of the bobbin-net lace, now made, is sold 
by the manufacturers as low as one shilling for a square 
yard, the highest price of ^lain net of tlie best quality 
being only cighteenpence per square yard: oniameutcd 
goods arc of course sold higher. 

1 We are induced to add a lew particulars to the fore¬ 
going sketch, in order to show llie importauce of this 
manufacture in a national point of view. The state¬ 
ments may be relied on as substantially correct, having 
been drawn out by a gentleman iiitimafcly oequainfed 
with every part of the nianufacture, and approved by 
other persons equally capable of judging as to their 
ccirrectness. 

The pofmlation of Nottingham, Lenton, Becston, 
Radford, Barford, Arnold, and Snciiton, when tlie 
bobbin-net manufacture was commenced, in 1811, 
amounted to 47,300; at the last census (in 1831) it 
was rather above 60,000. It is computed that the 
number of persons, including children, employed in 
spinning and doubling the yarn used for this 
facture, is 18,000. Of men, women, and children, em- 
jdoyed in power net-making, there are BOOO. In hand- 
machine making, nearly all of whom are men, &000. 

. In winding, which is done by children at tlieir homes, 
4000, In mending, done by women and cfiildren at 
home, 6000. Total, 31,000. It is further conipuled 
that 100,000 women and children obtain a living, or at 
least assist toward their maintenance, by embroidering 
bobbin-net lace. This is a principal employment in 
almost every village for a considerable distance round 
Nottingham; and it is also followed, to a large extent, 
in the counties of Devon, Softicrset, and Norfolk, as 
well as in Glasgow, in London, and in some parts of 
Irclanc^ The number here mentioned is, however, 
probably overstated. ^ 

The annual consumption of raw cotton, for this manu¬ 
facture, is stated to bd about 2,400,000 lbs. weight, the 
value of which, including the* labour bestowed upon it 
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for its conversion into ydtn suited to the manuracture, 
is 63j,000/. A small quantity of silk is also used 
annually, and the value of this, when it comes from the 
throwing mills, is stated at 10,000/» From these 
materials are produced:— 


5,645|0()0 uf hnnil-lever quilling net, 
2,207,000 hand-circular quilling net, 
0,622,000 hand-circular plain net, 
4,580,000 hand-rotary plain net, 
10,005,000 power plain net, 

562,000 fancy net, 

250,000 lilk net, 


«. d. £, 

at 1 3 per fq» yd* 352,815 
„ 137,935 

1 6 496,650 

] 0 229,000 

^ 545,250 

2 6 70,250 

1 6 18,750 


30,771,000 square yards, of the value of • » £1,850,650 

About three-fourths of these quantities are annually 
exported, and chiefly in the plain state. The Americans 
ure large customers; a good deal is sent to the north 
of Europe, and more considerable quantities to Bel¬ 
gium, whence, it is said, a large propbrtion is smuggled 
across the frontier into France. ^ 

The flxed capital embarked in this branch .of in¬ 
dustry, within the kingdom, is,computed at very little^ 
short of two millions, including the present value of 
five thousand machines of various sizes now at woftk. 
A large proportion of these machines having been con¬ 
structed without the recent improvements, their ex¬ 
changeable value has been so far reduced by the less 
expensive and more efiicient ones now made, that what 
has cost the original owners nearly two millions cannot 
now be estimated at more than 200,000/..: 
mocliines, which cost 5000/, in 1825, were sold in 1883 
for 300/. Five hundred machined of the best con¬ 
struction, costing 100,000/., have been'made and put 
to work in 1832 and 1833. It affords a strong proof 
that the manufacture is still progressively increasing, 
that, notwithstanding this, rapid Edition of improved 
macliiiiery, the old contrivances continue to be em¬ 
ployed. There are not any old machines^ in a suflicient 
state of repair to be capable of producing good work, 
which are now standing idhs. Their saleable ^aluc is 
reduced, both because the more eimple machines of 
modem make may be put together for one-third their 
cost, and because these latter can be worked more 
profitably, and require a less application of labour for 
the production of an equal efieet. • ^ 

Within the last ten years, the bobbin-net manufac¬ 
ture has been undertaken on the Continentp It was 
coin))iilcd that, in August, 1833, there were 1850 
machines in use there, producing at the rate of'about 
10,000,000 yards of net annually. Seven^eighths of 
this quantity is pniduced in France; Calais being the 
principal scat of the manufacture in tliat country, and 
einph)yiug more than 700 machines. For keeping 
these employed, the owners have hitherto been obliged 
to use yarns smuggled from England,-i-the,f^Prench 
spinners being unable to produce fine yarn strong 
enough to bear the ^tion of the machines, or suffi-^ 
ciently regular in its size to make good net. The 
importation of these fine yarns into France has very 
recently been legalized, (by an ordbnnance, dated the 
4th of June,) upon payment of a duty of 7 francs per 
kilogramme,—about 2«. lOd. per lb. 


Gdorg€ Hetwt —This name was hardly known in the 
southern portion of the island, until Horiot became a pro¬ 
minent OttSracter in * The Fortunes of Nigel.* In the notes 
to the latS -edititMA of that work we are informed, that Gmrgo 
was tlie son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh, and pursued 
father's ooeupatipn, which was then particularly lucrative, 
and much connect with that of a money-broW. He 
enjoyed the favour and protection of King Jamci||^s well 
as thst^^ his’ednsortt Anne of Denmark. He' b^me the 
goldimlib to the king and^he jeweller to foe queen, whose 
account wifo him for a space of years amounted to 
nearly 40|000/, On foe accession of James to the crown of 


England, Heriot followed his royal malter to I<ondon, and 
died there on the 12th of February, 1624, at the age of 
sixty-ono years. He hod been married twice; but both his 
wives died before him, and left him childless. Therefore, 
after making full provision few such of his relations os might 
have claims upon him, he left tho residue of his fortune, 
which was veiy large for that period, to establish an hos¬ 
pital for the maintenance and education of indigent chil¬ 
dren, the sous of burgesses and freemen of Edinburglu 
Tho number depends on the state of the funds, coqjdlntly 
with the applications for admission. ^At first only 39 were 
received, in the year 1659; in 1735, there were 130; in 
1778, 110; but, in July, 1814, there were no less than 175. 
The average expense of maintaining each, including the 
necessary expenditure of the institution, is about 48/. yearly. 
When youths leave the hospital to follow trades, *50/. is paid 
as an nppr'entice-feo for them; and those attending an 
university with a view of preparing themselves for learned 
professions, ai^ allowed a bounty of 120/. Thus there is 
much liberality practised to promote their welfare. Tho 
funds of the hospital ore ample; and, as a large proportion 
is £mm land in tho immediate vicinity of Edinburgh, they 
Ifhve increased wonderfully of late, and are likely to aug¬ 
ment still fiirthcr. At present, the annual revenue is com¬ 
puted at 8500/. The nospital in which this charity is 
maintained is a^noblo quadrangle of the Gothic order, and 
us ornamental to the city us a burllding, as the manner in 
winch ^thjei, youth are provided for and plicated, renders it 
useful to (ho community as an institution. The intentions 
of iho^lbundevwvcre not carried into effect, by tho completion 
of tho' edifice; unjtil 1650, fit an expense of 30,000/.,—-a, very 
krge sum at that period. Instead of being tUeii applied 
to its original purpose, Oliver Cromwell, haviitg token pos¬ 
session of the city, converted the building into a iniliinry 
hospital; but* General Monk, several years after, in. 1659. 
withdrew his troops, at the request of the nuuKigcrs, and 
left it to its original destination. 


Siispension Bridges qf the Hiiiialaya .—At so'nte con¬ 
venient spot, where the river is rather narrow, and the rocks 
pn^ithor side overhang the stream, a stout beam of wikkI is 
fixdd horizontally ui)on or behind two strong stakes, that are 
driven into the banks on oach side of the water; and round 
these beams ropes are strained, extending from the one to 
the. other across the river, and they are hauled tight ainl 
kept in their place by a sort of windlass. Tlie ropk) used in 
forming the bridge is generally from two to three inehos in 
circumference^ and alt least nine or ten times crossed to make 
it secure. This collection of ropes is traversed by a block of 
wood, hollowed into a semicircular ^oove large enough to 
slide easily aloug it; and around this block ro))OB ore sus¬ 
pended, forming a loop in which passengers seat themselves, 
clgsping its upper parts with their hands to keep themselves 
steady; a line fixed to th6 wooden tlock at each end, and 
extending to each bank, serves to haul it and the passenger 
attached to ii^||epm one side of the rivet' to the other. 

Tho j'hpoja fie the bridge is called) at Ehampore was 
pomewhat, formidable, for the river tumbles .beneath in a 
way; and the ropes, though they decline in tho 
centfe^io the water, are elevated from thirty to Iforty feet 
above it: the span is from ninety to a bundred yards. It 
was amusing enough to see several of our low-country at¬ 
tendants arming themselves with courim to venture on tins 
novel mode of transit; and I must ebnfiss fopfe, although it 
was evident that the actual dangef was small, il was net with 
out certain uncomfortable' feelings that 1 first launched out 
on the machine to cross the Sutlqj. We found* however, 
that accidents sometimes occuranditjiras scarcely twelve 
months since a Brahmin, who hadoomrarom Cooloo, having 
loaded the ropes with tooj^eat a weight of his gpods, and 
accompanied them himself; fell into the stream, was hurried 
away, and dashed to pieces.’*— Tmr through Pari 
qy/Ae Snowy Range qf the Himaknja Mountaine. 
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Tir!5 tree tliat producen the condiment which wc call 
Allspice is a West Indian species of myrtle, which 
is also called the Pimento, it grows to the height 
of from twenty to thirty feet, dtid has somewhat 
oval leaves, of a deep shining green colour, and 
numerous branches of small white tlowcrs, each with 
four while peluls. The thick aiirl dark-green foliage, 
relicvefl by an exuberance of white and richly-uromatic 
flowers, renders its appearance \ery striking ; and tliere 
is scarcely, in the vegetable world, aiiy tree more beau- 
tifid than a young pinioiito-lree about the moiiUi of 
July, That, with the preceding and following monlhs, 
forms the period of its being in flower, the commence¬ 
ment of which varies with the local situation of the tree 
and the difference of tbe season for rain. After it 
flowers the fruit soon ripens, and it is observed that 
this takes place tlie soonest in clear open grounds, 

Tlie pimento-trees grow sponluneously, and in great 
abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, particularly on 
the northern side of tfiat island, in elevated spots near 
the coast; but they cannot be propagated without great 
dilhcnlty. The usual method of making a new pimento 
walk, or ])lautatioii, is to appropriate for ihis purphtie 
a piece of woody ground, in the neigh bon rhotnl of lui 
already existing* plantation, or in a part of the country 
where tlie scattered trees arc found iu a native state. 
All other trees arc then cut down, but the timber is 
allow'cd to remain and decay where it falls. In aytear of 
two, young pimento plants are found Ip spring nil 
parts of the land, supposed to have been produera fVom 
berries dropped there by binls, which eagerly devour 
tliem. The tree begins to bear fruit in three years 
after it is planted, but it does not ^arrive at maturity 
until seven. At that age it often yields its fruit at the 
rule of one thousand pounds weight from an acre; uii.1, 
in favourable seasons, a single tree has been known to 
yield one hundred and fifty pounds of the raw fruit, or 
one hundred weight of the dried Rj[dcc; there being, 
commonly, a loss of tmC'thi'rd in curing, 

About thc month of Seplomber, and not long after 
the blossoms have fallen, the berries are in a fit state to 
be gathered. They arc not then, indeed, quite ripe, but 
they have attained their full size, w^hich is generally 
about that of a peppercorn. They are gathered by the 
hand, and one labourer in a tree will strip them olF so 
quickly as to employ three below iu picking them up.^ 
and an industrious picker will fill a bog of seventy 
pounds weight in a day. After they have been caie- 
fully cleared of leaves, small Iwigs, and ripe berries, 
they are spread thinly on cloths, laid over terraced 
floors, raised a little above Ihc ground, inclosed with an 
upright ledg*e of eight or ten inches ill height, and 
divided by transverse partitions into four of more square 
compartments, that e^h may contain a day's gathering. 
During the first and wcond days they aie turned often, 
that the whole may be more exposed to the aun; but 
when they begin to dry they are frequently Winnow'cd, 
and laid in cloths to preserve them better from rain unci 
dews, still cx^iosing them to the sun every day, and re¬ 
moving them under cover every evening^ until they are 
sufficiently dried. The drying prwess, which usually 
takes about twelve days, clianges the green colour to a 
dc^ep reddish-browu, by which, «i><l Ute rattling of the 
seiaoii wHliin the berries, the operation is known to be 
cowpteted :~they arc then packed in bags or hogs¬ 
heads finr the market. Wlum the berry is allowed to 
become C[uite rfpe it is of a dark-purple colour, and 
filled with a 

In its smelt aw flavour pimento is thou^t to re¬ 
semble a iTifxtiire of iniamimon, nutmegs, aw cloves, 
whence it obtained ihe name of aU-spiw, Its use iu 
cookciy is well known. * It is also c'lnployed in medicine 
ns an agreeable aromatic, niul ft forms the ba^is of a 
distilled water, a spirit, and an e.sseiitial oil. When the 


leaves of the pimento arc bruiseck they emit a fine 
aromatic odour, as powerful as that of the fruit; and, 
by distillation, they yield an odoriferous oil, which is 
not unfrequently used in medicinal preparations instead 
of t)ie oil of chives. The tree was introduced into this 
couiiiry in the euily part of the last cenlury, but the 
fruit does not ripen. It is delicate and difficult to 
manage; recpiiring, at the same time, warmth and a 
great deal of air. • 


LIFE OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

A BOOK has lately been published at Boston, in the 
United States of North America, which ynirpurls to be 
the Life olVun Indian Chief with the unpronounceable 
name of Mn-ka»UU*vie>-»ht-kia-kiak^ which signifies 
^ Black Hawk*’ The work was dictated by the chief 
to Mr^ Leclair, the United States* interpreter for the 
Indian tribes of Sacs and Foxes. It appears that 
/Black Hawk* is well known in the. United States; 
and the ‘ American Quarterly Review,’ from the last 
Number of which our knowledge of the book is ob¬ 
tained, considers it ho well aiilhciilicated that it feels 
compelled to take Ihe gcnuiiui^icss of the work for 
gfaiiteii It is (here stated to be a production of con- 
siderablo curiosity and interest, not only from tlic 
narrtttiva it gives, but us being, it is believed, the first 
jiublishod production of au Ainerit-an liidiaii. There 
have been oratiaiis in abundance, but tio connected 
or continued narrative belbre. 

Mr. Leclyir's statement is, that Black Hawk (we 
sheLll call bun by his Hhorler name) culled upon him 
ami expressed a desire to have his life written and pub¬ 
lished ; that, in accordance wdih his rer|uest, he acted as 
his interpreter, aiul was particularly careful to under¬ 
stand the old chief’s narrative ihrouglunit; and that he 
examined the work cnrefidly after its completion, and 
pronounced it strictly correct in all its parliculara. The 
motive for such an undertaking is thuii described by 
Black Hawk himself: —“ The changes of many Riiintners 
liavc brought old age upon me,—and I cannot survive 
many inooiiN. Before J set out on niy journey to the 
land of my falhers, I have determined to give iny 
motives and reasons for my former hostilities to the 
whitCKi and to vindicate my character from misrepre- 
sentatfdii.” 

Black Hawk belongs to a tribe of Indians called the 
S'ftCiK *J0i^e 'uiginal site of (his tribe seems to liavc 
bc^ in neighbourhood of Montreal, from whence^ 
bjr the combination of dilfcrent hostile Vnuids, they 
iv^re gradually driven westward, until, after many 
lyanderings, finally settled on the Rock River, 
where they built their village, fliet expelling the Kas- 
Ws-kia$ ftom (he cinmfry. In this scitleinent our 
chief,was born in the year 1767, being a great-grand¬ 
son of the chief Na-uA-ma-kee, or Thunder, In whose 
time the white men first appeared. Nothing worthy of 
note transpireii iu tiie life of Black Hawk until he ha<l 
attained the age of fifteen, q;hen, having wounded un 
enemy, he was placed in ihe rank of the warriors. The 
events of his youthful career, us related in the book, 
illuslmtc the lives of young Indian chiefs hi general. 
Feats of hlaughter are related wMi all the coolness 
and apparent pleasure which those who are led to 
regard them ns comtnenduble actions would tiaturally 
feel. 

The circumstances of^ the earlier portion ojf Black 
Hawk’s life are huiTied^over liy himself or omitted 
hy his reviewer, and the iiamiti\e is taken up in detail 
at the period when the circumstances occurred which 
ultimately led to wdmt will probgbiy be the lust regular 
conflict between the civilized and savage men of North 
America. In order not to iiqpuir the peculiarity and 
force of the narrative of events and feelings, we shall 
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endeavour, by careful condensation, to allow the chief 
to continue his narrative in the first person, so far as it 
can be rendered convenient. Tlie diiference between 
the Indians and the United States seems to have 
orig^iuated in a treaty by which, in 1S04, a cession of 
territory was made by the former (o tlie latter. The 
affair is thus described by Black Hawk:— 

“^ome moons after the young chief (Lieutenant Pike) 
descended the MissiSBippi, one of our people killed an 
American, and was confined in the prison at St. Louis 
tor the offence. We held a council at our village to 
see what could be done for him, and it was delLMinined 
that Quhsh-qu^-me, Ph-shc-pa-ho, Oh-chc-qua-ka, and 
Ha-she*quar-hi-qua, should go down to Louis, see 
our American father*, and do all that they could to have 
our friend released, by paying for the person killed— 
thus covering the blood and satisfying the relations of 
the man murdered. This is the only means with us of 
saving a person who has killed another, and we ilieii 
thought it was the same way with the whites. The 
parly remained a long time absent. They at length 
returned and encamped at a sliort distance below the 
village, but did not c^me up that day, nor did any 
person approach their camp. They appeared to be 
dressed in fine coats and had medals. Prom these 
circumsitinces we were in hopes that they brought good 
news. Early next morning the council-lodge was 
crowded. Qu?ish-qiitl-me and ])arty came up and gave 
us the following account of Ihtir mission. On their 
arrival at St. Louis they met their American fatlier, 
and explained to him their business aiM urged the 
release of their friend. The American chief told iheiii 
he wanted land, and they agreed to give him some on 
the west .side of the Mississippi, and some on tht 4 Illi¬ 
nois side, opposite the Jelfreon. When the busiiiesj^was 
all arranged, (hey expected to have their fViei\d reloased 
to Come home with them ; but about the lime they were 
ready to start, their friend wtis let out of prison, ran to 
a short distance, and was shot dead. This was all 
they could recollect of what was said and done. They 
had been drunk the greater part c»f the time they were 
at St. Ijoiiis, This is all myself or nation knew of thtj 
treaty of 1804. It has been explained to me since, 
that by that treaty all our country, east of the Missi.s- 
sippi and south of the JeffVeon, was ceded to the United 
States for 1000 dollars a \ear. I coidd say much 
abu\it this treaty, but I will nett at this time. It 1ms 
been t)ie origin of all our diniculties.'* ^ ^ 

The Sac^ were of opinion that they had been deceived 
into this treaty, and »hey strongly objected to its validity 
on the ground that it was not made in ^he j)resence of 
the assembled nation, but concluded with individuals 
who had not the authority of the whole tribe for wlm( 
they did. Black Hawk exclaims in bitterness "^'df 
heart, “ Why did the Great S])irit ever send the whites 
to this land to drive us from onr homes, and introduce 
among us poisonous liquors, disease, and death? They 
should have remained in the land wliere the Great Spirit 
first placed them.” lie also takes occasion to express 
B strong and peculiar opinion on the general subject. 
“ My reason teaches me that land cannot he. sold. The 
Great Sjtirit gave-Jt to his children to live upon and 
cultivate, as far as is necessary i'or their subsistence; 
and HO long as they occupy and cultivate it, they have 
the right, to the soil. But if they voluntarily leave it, 
then any other people have the right to .settle upon it. 
Nothing can be sold but su(h things as can be carried 
away,” 

The resentment pf the* Sacs at this transaction, in 
which they considered that they had Wen unfairly dealt 
with, appears to have induced them the more readily 
tc join with the British in the war of 1812. Previously 

* It seems tbst the American Father *’ is the local governor, 
tad the ** Great Father *' is the Fresideut of the United States. 
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to this, however, some of the chiefs and head men hod 
been invited .to Washington, where the Great Path^^ 
advised them to remain neutral iu the approaching 
contest, and assured them that an Aincricaa trader 
should supply them with such goods as ilu;y neeiled, 
and afford them the same credits us the Biiiisli traders 
usually did. “ We ull agrecd,” says Black Hawk, “ to 
follow our Great Father s advice and not interteie with 
the war. Our women were much pleased at this guud 
news. Everything went on cheerfully in our village. 
We resumed our pustimes of playing ball, horse-raoiiig, 
ami dancing, wind) hud been laid aside when the war 
was first talked about.” When the trader came, how¬ 
ever, they were greatly distiessed to find that he would 
give them no credit, and had received no instructions 
on the subject. ** Few of us slept that night—nil was 
gloom and discontent, lit the inorriitig a canoe was 
Been descending the river,—it soon arrived, bearing an 
express which brought inteUigeuce that La Gutrie, a 
British trader,'hud landed at Uork Island with two 
boulH loaded with goods, and requested us to come up 
imincdiately, because he had good news for us and 
a variety of prei>cnts. The expiess presenied us with 
tobacco, pipes, and wampiiin. 1 lie news ran through 
our camp like fire in the prairie. Our lodges were 
soon taken down, and all started fiir Hock Island. 
Here ended all hope of our romiiiiiing at peace,— 
iiuViiig been forceti into war by being deceived.” It 
ap{)eiirs to have been during the connexion of tJie Sacs 
with the British, that the lullowing touching incident 
occurred 

One of our people having killed a Frenchman at 
Prairie du Chien, the llritiHli took him prisoner, and 
said they would shout him the next day. Ills family 
vfei*e encamped at a short distance below the mouth of 
the Oiiis-consin. He begged fiir pertiiissiori to go and 
sec them that night, as he was to die the next day. 
They permitted him to go, after he had firomised to 
return the next day by sunrise. He visited his family, 
which consi.'.led of a wile and six children. I cannot 
describe the ineeliiig and the parting so as lo be under¬ 
stood by The whites. He parted from his wile and 
children, hurried through the prairie to the toil, and 
arriveti in time. The soldiers were ready, and iniine- 
diulcly inarched out and shot him down. 1 visited his 
fiiiniJy, and by hunting and fishiug* provided lor them 
unlil the) reached their relations.” 

Some of the incidents of the war, as related by Black 
Hawk, arc interesting; and when peace was restored, 
he snys, I now determined to remain with iiiy family, 
and inint ibr them; and humble myself before the 
Gicat Spirit, and return thanks to him ibr preserving 
me through the war.” Btil the whites soon began to 
settle the country, and conlimial disputes occurred 
between them and the Indian.s. The latter were le- 
peatcdly required by the governinent to remove lo the 
other side of the Mississippi, but the retjuisilion met 
with no attention, for the reasons we have ex]tlaiiied. 
Black Hawk, expatiates with energy on the beamy of 
tiic village, and the excellence of the grounds the hae.H 
were required (o leave; and thus concludes his descrip¬ 
tion:—“We always had plenty,—our children never 
ciicd with hunger, and our people were never iu want. 
At that time we hud little intercourse with the whites, 
except our traders. Our village was healthy, and llicrc 
was no place in the country possessing such advantages, 
or liny hunting-grounds better than iho.se we had m 
posse.ssion. If another prophef had come lo our village 
in tho,^. days, and told lis what has since taken place, 
we would not have believed him. What! be driven 
from our village, and not ev*cn permitted to visit the 
graves of our forefathers, relation.s, and friends ! This 
hardship is not known to the whites. With us it is 
the custom to visit the graves of our frieiul.s, and keep 
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them in repair for many years. The mother will go 
alone to weep over the grave of her child. The warrior 
with pleasure visits the grave of his father, after he has 
been successful in war, and re-paints the post that 
shows where he lies. There is no place like that where 
the bones of our fathers lie to go to when in grief. 
But how different is our situation now from what it 
was ill tliose days! Then we were as happy as the 
buffalo on the plains,—but now we ^re as miserable as 
the hungry howling wolf in the prairie.” 

It may elucidate the preceding statements to explain, 
briefly, the mode of life among these Indians. In the 
fall they were accustomed to start for their wintering- 
grounds, where they dispersed in small parties to make 
their hunt. With the skins and other proceeds of their 
enterprise they resorted to the establishment of their 
trader, where they amused themselves at difTcrent 
pastimes until near the close of the winter. ^ Some of 
them mode excursions in search of beavers, while others 
located themselves at the sugar-camps to make sugar. 
They generally appointed some place of rendezvous on 
the Mississippi, where they might assemble in a body to 
return to their village in the spring. Thither, at that 
season, they repaired, and there finished their trading 
with the whites, who uniformly' followed them to their 
homes. When the traffic was over, they buried all their 
dead who had died during the year. This was the 
great “ Medicine Feast,” as they call it. They then 
proceeded to repair their lodges, and to make their 
fields ready for planting corn, which was soon after 
done. Tlic women performed this duty. Feasting and 
dancing then followed, the last being the national dance, 
which was performed for the benefit of the young warriors. 
When the corn was up, the youths would start westward 
to hunt the buffalo and deer; part of the old men aiAl 
women going to the lead-mines to work, and the re¬ 
mainder going to the river to fish and to ])rocure mat- 
stuff, After about forty days* absence they re-assembled, 
and this constituted the most happy portion of their year. 
Presents were reciprocally exchanged,—provisions were 
ill abundance,—and nothing was done except feasting 
and visiting. The * Great Spirit' was not forgotten; but 
daily offerings were made to the ^Good Spirit’ to return 
thanks for his care of them, and to the ^Bad Spirit’ to 
keep him quiet. These feasts were renewed when the 
corn was ripe, and horse-racing, &c., occupied the time 
until the grain was secured. The traders then came 
among them again, and the price of the different articles 
which the Indians were to procure during the winter 
being previously fixed, they supplied the savages with 
such articles of clothing as they stood in need of upon 
credit. The old people and a part of the corn were 
then deposited in the houses built by the traders, to 
wliicli the Indians Wfre to resort during the winter with 
their skins, and the rest then started upon their winter- 
hunt. Such being the customs of this primitive people, 
we can easily understand the importance with which their 
village was regarded by them. But after the dissensions 
wiiicTi we have mentioned had been renewed, whenever 
the Sacs returned to their village from the hunting- 
grounds they found their lodges destroyed by the white 
settlers, their corn plouglied up, and their fences thrown 
down. Skirmishes, in which individuals on both sides 
were killed, naturally followed. These quarrels continued 
for a long time; the whites every year becoming 
stronger, and the government taking more vigorous 
meMures to enforce the execution of the treaty. The 
Indians themselves were^divided into two parties; one, 
headed by Ke-o-kuck, being willing to remove,^pnd the 
other, of whieh Black Hawk was the leader, jJi^deter- 
mined to remain. At last General Gaines was directed 
by the govewimciit to prAceed with a party of soldiers 
and enforce their removal. Thc*General tried what 
^uld be done peaceably, in the first instance, and 
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succeeded in effecting a temporary arrangement, under 
which the Sacs left their village; but afterwards, 
complaining that the government failed in complying 
with that part of the agreement which secured to them 
a supply of corn, Black Hawk determined to re-possess 
himself of the village in the spring. Meanwhile , he 
proceeded up tlic Rock River to procure reinforcements 
from the tribes in that direction. He did not, howqycr, 
succeed in this object, and his prrty was pursued by 
the American troops, who attacked them and were 
defeated with great loss. This victory inspired tlie 
Indians with new courage, and spread much conateriia- 
tion and alarm throughout the country. But, as might 
be expected, the Black Hawk was ut last overcome, 
and the war ended with k soleinu renewal of the cession 
of the disputed territories. Black Hawk, his sons, and 
others, were surrendered as hostages to remain in the 
hands of the whites during the pleasure of the President. 

The government resolved to restore these Indians 
to their libferty, after showing them the richness and 
strength of the country. They were accordingly escorted 
through different parts of it. “ We nil remember,** 
says the reviewer, “ the tour of this bold chief through 
a part of the Union, and with^what eager anxiety a 
sigiit of him was anticipated. For ourselves, we plead 
guilty to the charge of admiration of the Indian warrior. 
Ills courage and daring in battle, his constancy in 
fatigue and danger, and liis magnaiiiiiiity under defeat, 
gave birth to this feeling. He had the bold, calm 
front so characteristic of the natives of our western 
wilds, and the prominent aquiline nose not unfrequent 
in that race, though the contrary has been vulgarly, 
yet erroneously, supposed to lie a distinguishing mark 
of their features. We may remark here that no part 
of (v^r globe has presented specimens of savage nature 
that will bear a comparison In iKidy or mind with our 
American Indians. Nowhere have finer models for 
the statuary or painter been presented, and in no race 
have some of the higher and nobler qualities of our 
nature been more signally developed. The vices of the 
American sav.'ige are those of pure barbarism, while his 
virtues a])pear to belong to a much higher degree in 
the scale of human society. Well may the philan¬ 
thropist feel a deep interest in their welfare, and well 
may he be excused for even enthusiastic exertions in 
their cause.” 


" ... FIRE. 

• . 

The procuring of fire, which with us is so simple as 
scarcely to olitain a notice, is a matter of difficulty to 
those unprovided with the means we possess; and the 
shipwrecked mariner or benighted traveller has been 
sometimes compelled to buffer the extremity of cold in 
llie midst of fuel, for want of a tinder-box. The most 
primitive mode of getting a fire was^ no doubt, to rub 
together two pieces of wood, until the fine dust rubbed 
oft' was Tiudled from the heat produced by friction. 
Such is the mode used in tlub smaller islands of the 
Pacific, whicli have not yet had sufficient commerce 
with Europe or America to provide them with iliiit and 
steel: the larger ones appear to have been so amply 
supplied with fire-arms within these twenty years that 
the original mode must be out of use. 

The usual way of performing this operation is to 
take a slick of hard wood pointed at one eud, and to 
turn it rapidly between hands in the manner of a 
chocolate mill, the pointed end being all the time 
strongly pressed against a piece of soft wood, notched 
to receive the point. The small paFticles rubbed oif 
are soon ignited, and a little dry moss is added to in¬ 
crease the flame. This method answers well with the 
uncivilized people who practise it, but it must require 
much habit aqd great strength to make it succeed. 
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III Terra del at the extremity of Sdtalh 

America, the natives procure fire by rubbing briskly a 
piece of pyrites against a flinty stone, and catching the 
sparks upon a dry, mossy substance, which is quickly 
inflamed. This approaches nearly to the flint and 
steel of civilized nations; and it may appear strange 
that so helpless a race as the Fuegians should in this 
respect surpass the more ingenious inhabitants of the 
South Seas: the cause will probably be found in the 
abundance of hard metallic substances in the rocks of 
Terra del Fuego, while a small bit of metal is a 
valuable rarity in the Pacific Islands. 

The flint and steel, with the tinder and match, of 
some kind or other, have Inn^ been the instruments of 
getting light in the civilized i^rld. A tinder of burned 
rags appears to be the only sort used in England, 
whilst on the continent a sort of parasitical mushroom, 
called tlie boletus igiiiarius^ is used for that purpose. 
This substance is cut in slices, soaked in a strong 
solution of saltpetre, and dried; in which state it catches 
fire by a spark, though not quite so readily ns English 
tinder. This preparation is now known.in England by 
the name of German tinder, and is used by smokers 
to light their cigars,* as being more cleanly in iJje 
pocket than our tinder. The match is generally tlic 
same as ours, except in some parts of the south of 
Europe, where it is made of long strings of cotton, 
like candlewicks, dipped in brimstone. 

Mechanical means of striking fire with the (lint have 
been long known: the pistol tinder-box, which is 
merely the lock of a pistol with a large pan to contain 
tinder, has been in use many years ; and, as long ago 
as the fiileenth century, we find a notice of a clock 
which gave an alarm, and struck fire with a fli^t, to 
light n candle at any hour of the nigfit, la 

Blacksmiths in som^ parts of this country light a fire 
by striking a piece of soft iron-wire several smart blows 
with a hammer, by which it is made red hot in a few 
seconds. The iron is then stuck into a little heap of 
powdered brimstone and sawdust, which is immediately 
kindled. 

It appears that, until within these few years, the only 
method of obtaining fire was by some sort of friction 
or collision, if we except the burning-glass, which 
was used for that purpose occasionally in very early 
times, as it is mentioned by Aristophanes, who lived 
twenty-two centuries ago. Within the present century, 
the aid of chemistry has been called in for thi^urpose: 
the methods of getting fire have been multiplied to a 
great extent, and instantaneous lights have become 
quite common, under the various names of Prometheans, 
Lucifers, &c. &c.; although, from its superior cheap¬ 
ness, the tinder-box will probably always keep its place 
in domestic use. 

One of the first chemical methods was the phosphorus- 
box ; this was a small tube, or bottle, containing a bit 
of phosphorus, a cork, amf a few common matches: when 
a light was wanted, one of the matches \t^as pressed 
against the phosphorus, so ns to detach a minute 
particle, and then rubbed quickly against the cork; the 
match would be lighted by this plan in n few seconds. 
The phosphorus-bo^ is now hut little used, having been 
superseded by more ready methods; though the name 
is often applied to other match-boxes which do not 
contain a particle of phosphorus. 

It had been known for many years that a mixture of 
a certain salt called chloraj^ of potash with sulphur, 
camphor, charcoal, or any^ other easily combustible 
powder, wtuld take fire when placed in contact with 
sulphuric acid; advantage was taken of this property 
by making matches ^ sot/ie of those mixtures, which 
matches of course ignited on being dipped into a bottle 
containing a little of* the acid. This is by far the 
commonest instantaneous light in use; little pasteboard 


boxes, containing above fifiy matches, with a bottle 
of sulphuric acid, being sold for two-pence. The acid 
is prevented from spilling by a few filaments of asbestos 
mingled with it, answering the purpose of the cotton 
placed by many writers in their inkstonds to prevent 
the ink from running over. Asbestos being a mineral 
is able to resist the Action of the acid, which would 
destroy any vegetable substance such as cotton. 

The principal inconvenience of these boxes lies in the 
diflTicuIty of finding the mouth of the bottle in the dark, 
and the danger of spoiling clothes, &c., by the acid. 
This was obviated by a very ingenious apparatus, which 
was made the subject of a patent some years ago. In 





this apparatus, three matclies {a a a) are fixed in a 
metal frame (/;) turning upon an axis; around the 
axis is wound a bit of string, fastened to a spring (r). 
The little ^rame is turned so that one of the mutches 
rests against a wire attached to the stopper (d) of a 
bottle containing sulphuric acid. The spiral spring 
keeps the match gently jnessed against this wire until 
the stopper is drawn out of the boltie, ns in the figure. 
When this is done, the match passes by the stopper and 
rests against the wick (^0 of a spirit-lamp, rubbing as 
it passes against tlie lower part of the stopper, pro¬ 
longed for that purpose, and of course well wetted with 
the acid in which it was immersed when closed. The 
stopper is replaced in the bottle—the wetted match 
takes fire—tflc lamp is lighted, and a fresh match takes 
the place of the former and is ready for a new operation. 
All this is the work of a single second, and the whole 
apparatus is contained in a box (///) small enough 
to go into the pocket. The box may oe placed on a table 
and used by a person in bed; a string (g) being fixed 
to the stopper passes over a wheel (A) and is conducted 
to the bed-side. Nothing more is necessary than to 
pull the string and let it go again; a lamp is im¬ 
mediately lighted, without the inconvenience of seeking 
for the W in the dark, dipping the match into (he 
bottle at the hazard of spilling the acid, and lighting a 
candle afterwards. Three matches are fixed in the 
frame in case of failure with one, which will sometimes 
happen, however carefully the matches may be maile: 
k is a box containing matches Ar future use. 

To do, away with the inconvenience of the sulphuric 
acid boftlc, matches arc sometimes made of the chlorate 
mixture, containing each a little glass globule, in which 
a minute portion of sulphuric abid is inclosed. A sh'gkj 
blow breaks the glass", the acid mixes with (he suit, arirl 
the match is lighted. This method js convenient, but 
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it is expensive, and rather dangerous, for an accidental 
blow or fall might ignite a box of matches in a room, 
or even in the pocket. 

The chlorate mixture may be kindled by friction as 
well as by the sulphuric acid, and cases of matches 
have been recently made up for the purpose, accom¬ 
panied by a little portfolio lined with sand-paper; the 
match is inserted between the covers and (juickly with¬ 
drawn, when it will generally be kindled, though in 
damp weather it will sometimes require repetition. 

An attempt has been made in France to produce an 
instantaneous light by the compression of air. A strong 
tube A, IS furnished with a piston B, 
wliich may be driven rapidly from C to D 
by striking the knob E, at the end of the 
piston-rod. The end of the tube, at D, is 
pierced with small holes to allow the air, 
when forced up by the piston, to pass into 
the hollow space Q, in the piece P, screwed 
air-tight to the end of the tubes. When a 
light is wanted, a small bit of tinder is 
placed in the hollow, the lop screwed on 
and the piston driven in forcibly; on un¬ 
screwing the top the tinder will be found 
ignited. Some modification of this iiistni- 
ment may be found useful, but in its pre¬ 
sent stale it is inferior to the common tinder- 
bt»x:—it requires considerable strength,— 
is cquttlly'filow in getting a light,—requires 
a match to be lighted after the tinder has 
taken fire, and is easily put out of order. 

A vei7 elegant light has been recently manufactured, 
oil a principio which has been discovered within these 
few yearSi. The principle is, that if a stream of hy¬ 
drogen gas be directed against a bit of platina in a 
state of minute division, the platina will l/ecouic red hoi, 
and the hydrogen gas will be immediately inniimcd. 
To perform this operation U is necessary to make hy¬ 
drogen gas, and then to pass it through a small pipe 
against the platina; this has been contrived in the 
following manner:— 

G G is a cylindrical vessel of glass, almost full of diluted 
sulphuric acid. B B is ii .smaller hell- shaped vessel, 
with a large opening at the lower end, and terminating 
in a tube P at the other extremity; this i.s put into 
the larger vessel, with it.s large end immersed, as in the 
engravings, C is a coil of zine, suspemled by a wire 
in the interior veasel, and covered with the diluted acid. 


On 




It is well known to chemists that zinc immersed in a 
mixture of snlphuric aciel and water will dccoinpuse the 
water and produce hydrogen gas.* This gas (lien is im¬ 
mediately formed, and will rush out through the tube F 
^igaiust the bit of platina E, where it will bo kindled, 


and will continue to burn as long as the zinc continues 
to produce gas. To have this instrument always ready, 
the upper end of the tube must he clo.sed by a stop-cock 
concealed in a cover, which may be made ornamental, 
as on one of the engravings, where it is the figure of a 
Turk, The gas, as it is produced, no longer finding a 
passage through the tube P, which is now closed, will 
expel the liquid fitmi the interior vessel, and mal^ it 
rise in the outer one: as soon us the liquid has been 
driven below the zinc, all action will of course cease, 
but the vessel is now full of gas, and quite ready for 
use. When a light is wanted, the slop-cock must be 
turned, by raising the cover D to which ii is connected, 
the pressui^i of the ext^nul liquid will force the gas 
through the tube, and the light will be obtained. The 
stop-cock must then be closed by shutting the cover, 
which serves also to protect the platina from injury, 
and the zinc will supply gas for the next time it ia 
wanted. ^ 

In some of these instruments that part of the appa¬ 
ratus just behind the plutina is furni.shed with a small 
spirit-lamp, which is lighted and ready for use by the 
mere operation of raising the cjvcr: further than this 
it seems impossible to advance in point of convenience ; 
it remains for future ingenuity to discover some plan 
which shall unite cheapness with the other requisites. 

THE FOUNDER OF GUY’S HOSPITAT^ 

Thomas Guy was the son of a lighterman in Southwark, and 
was born intho year 16M. He was apprenticed, in tlie year 
166U, to a boclksollcr in tho porch of Morcer's chapel, and 
ultimately commenced trade for himself, with a stuck valued 
at about 200/., in Ihb house that lately for mod the angle 
between Covuhill and T-A)mbai(Ustreet. Tho English Bibles 
beinjj at that timo very hadly printed, Mr, Guy engaged 
with other persons in a .sebemo forJia\ing Bibles jirinted in 
Holland, and iiiiporting them to this country. But this 
heiug ]nit a stop to, he eonlnieled with the University of 
Oxford for their privilege of printing Bibles, and carried on 
an advantageous Bible trade for many years; and in this 
umy be considered to baxo reaped the just proQls of a ptn-siou 
w'lio applies himself to the remedy of a public inronvcnienee. 
But it is said that bis principal gains onKse from the purchase 
of seamen’s prize-tickets, in Queen Anne’s war, ainl fnini 
his dealings in Soiith-»Sea stock. By his various speculations 
he ultimately uninssed a fortune of nearly half a million 
sterling. The case of Guy shows what may be done in the 
way of QC(piiring WHialth from low beginnings; but w'e do 
not know that we have any right to propose him generally 
as a fit model for imitation, We aro the advocates oV 
ecouomicul, liot of penurious, habits, and tli/iso of Guy 
soom to have been of the latter description. Even his splen¬ 
did public bcnofaciions are said to have hocn the result 
rather of accident than design; and, as in many simdar 
rases, do not appear to indirate any peculiar henevolenre oi* 
disposition, 'riie story runs that, in his old age, Guy had a 
maid-servunt whom he agreed to marry; and, preparatory 
to his nuptials, bad ordered the pavement before his door to 
be mended so far as to a particular spot, which he marked. 
Tho maid, while her master wks out, observed a broken 
place wbi'rli the paviors bad not repaired, and seerntMl to 
have no intention of repairing. ,Oii Inquiring the reason, 
she was told that the spot which had attracted her attention 
was beyond the distance to w'hich they were limited by 
Mr. Guy’s ordeivs. She told them to mend it nevertheless, 
and her master would not bo angry if lie were informed 
that it >viiH done by her direction/ She was mistaken. 
Guy was greatly enraged to find his orders exceeded. He 
renounced his nuitrimnnial scheme, and resolved to builil 
hospitols with liU money. His first intention, however, 
seems to have liecn rather to improve existing in9titution.s 
than to found any of hislown. In 1707 he bdit and 
furnished three wards in the north side of the outer court 
of St. Thomas’s I-Iexpital. in Southwark; and g;ne I on/, to 
it annually fiir tho eleven vears preceding the ewetion of 
his own hospital, the design of Mth'ieh he formed in the 
seventieth year of his age. The charge of erecting this stately 
pile amounted to 18.703/.. besides 319,499/. which he left to 
endow it. Ho just lived to see it roofed in. It waa esta¬ 
blished for 400 sick persons, besides twenty incurable 
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lunatics. It is incorporated by act of parliament, and is 
under the medical insper.tiOn of three physicians, throe 
surgeons, and one apothecary. There are twelve wards, 
containing Upwards of 400 hods for so many in-palienls, of 
whom tho hospital admits about 2‘-^^0 every year: liesides 
whom, the chasity relieves about 2000 out-patients yearly. 
Besides this hospital, Mr. Guy founded an ulmshuuso, with a 
liliniry, at Tam worth in Staffordshire (the placo of his 
mother's nativity), and which he himself re presented in par¬ 
liament. It is intended for the benefit of lourteen poor men 
and women; and i3r their pensions, as well as for the 
putting out ])oor children apprentices, he bcf]uealhed 125/. 
a-vear. Tu Christ's Hospital he gave 4(M)/. a year for <’ver; 
and the residue of liis Chtate, amounting to about 80 , 000 /., 
lie left to be tlividcil among those who could prove them¬ 
selves to be in any degree related to him. He died, Peceni* 
her 17, 1724, in the hist ycuf of his ago, Tlftcr having 
dedicated to charitable purposes more money than any one 
private man upon record iii this country. 

SPRING OP 1834. 

Tnn following is a ‘ Calendar * kept at Barton-undcr-» 
Needvvood, lit the county of Sloffordahire, by F. A. E. 
llavviveswurth, Ewp, showing the wonderful piYfcocity 
of the vegetable and, iit some few iriKtancea, the animal 
Kingdom, during the liTrst three months of the present 
year. 

Abbreviations used: — fi. signiffttf flowering; ap.| appeared j 
ind. shts., made shoots. 

Jan. 1. Winter aconite (heUoborus IwemaltB), fl, 

„ llopatica (anemone hepatic^, fl. 

„ • Snow drop (galanthus nivalis), fl, 

„ Diindelum (leontodon taraxacum), A. 

„ Plilnm^e (isriinnla vnlgiuis), fl. ^ 

„ Gorso (idex Enropasiis), fl. 

„ Mexeieon ^ilaphne inezoreum), fl. 

2. White doan-noltle (Inmium alimm)i A. 

„ diwout violet (vioU udorata), fl. * 

.3. CniciiB (crocus vcriuis), fl. f * 1 

4. hauiTisliiia (vibuftnm tiims), fl. 
f).' OoltsfiMit (tussilagtr lariaral, fl. 

10. Periwinkle (vinca minor), il. 

,, Ditto (do. major), fl. 

11. }^))yan^|ui (primula polyantha), fl, 

2d. Blackthorn (primus spinosft), fl. 

24. (•i\»>ping crow-lbot (ranunculus repens), A. 

Mushrooms (agnricus campestris), gatWrefl* ! 

3b. Sheplutrd's purse (thlasiu puna [lastoris), fl, 

Feb. 1. Pansy (viola tricolor), fl. 

„ Paitndges paired, 

10. Aphides swarmed. 

Daffijdd (narcissus pteudo*narcIsiuf}, A, 

11, Yew (taxiis baceata)| fl., male 

- „ Whitiow-grass (dral>a Verna), fl. ^ 

„ . C'mninion idiickweed (stoUaria media), fl. « 
i:i. He(> deAd«nrt|le*(lamiuia purpurwnm), A« 

14, WalUflower (cKiranthns cheiri)f fl. 

„ Mzrsh-inarigold (ealtlia pahifitrit)| (I, 

15, Fsvoifiniir (fnatricarta panheiiium)i fL 
„ Pdywart (ttcaria vcriia\ fl. 

16, Redbreast (sylvia rubeenU), buitded* 

„ Filbert (eoryliis lativa), A. 

„ Hawthorn (cratwgns oxyaeantha), md. abts, mpre than 
two iiichos long. 

17, Herb betinet, or avent (geiim urbamim)i fl. 

„ , Wasp (vespa vulgaris), »p. 

18, Aiwicot (prunus Armenioca), fl, 

19, Wsll civiis (arabis fl. 

20, Hazel ((H>rylus avellann), fl. 

2U iiUnieysuckle (lotiicera tiericlymennm), md. sMs. three 
tiiclies kmg. 

22; Klder (sambueus nigra), ind. shtg. three inchoa long. 

„ Hoitse-sjmrrow (fringiUa doniastira), biiibled, 

23, Kooka (corvus uu^ilegus), builded. 

25) I'ampui^i (lychtits dmica), fl. 

„ Kiioediolly (rusciifl acule^atus), fl, 

26. Mountam aneinonii (anemone A|ienn)iia)| A, 

27. Frags (tana tem|HitafiahJit*AwiuMl. 

28. Groufwbivy (glechoma h/detaeaa)| A. 

Ivy*k«aved Npi*«i«)wen (vpmuica lipilcrwdhlia), A. 

29. n»rtry4eavi‘«i lialies*-HTnoi-k (c^nluiilliie hir^kta), fl« 

Mar. I. I.hiuhJ I'pniiius laurocreruMJs j, fl. 

2. Permm.il niercu^ (uiemiii.ilis pereniiU), fl, 

„ KIni (ubniiK eainpe\tris). fl. 

„ Barren strawberryslfruiraria sterilis), fl. 

„ Swcctwiiliam (diduthus barbatusj^ ^ 


Mar. .3. Bog stitchwort (sUllatia uligtnoia), fl. 

4. Double byncintli (hyaciutbua ovi^utalis), fl, 

„ Peacock butterfly (pnpilio io), ap. 

5, (vreat stitchwort (stellaria holostea), fl. 

„ TaCiUnuhuc (iHipulus balsamifera), fl, 

G. Box (buxus seinpervirsni), fl. 

i, Liir^e bat (vespertilio altivolans), ap.* 

7. Cowslip (primula veris), fl, 

8. Marsh inoiise-ear (cerustiiim aqniitictnn), ft. 

9. WihmI anemone (anemone nomorusa)^ fl. 

12. Pear (pyrus comimini§)| fl« 

13. Inarch (pmfis lurix), fl. 

14. Common ladies’-smock (cardaniine prateiiHis)^ fl. 

Buttordnir coU's«foot (tiissilago peta.sitcS), tl. 

I S. Havubell (sctlla nutans), fl. 

24. Crown imperial (fritillaria iin]ieriaHs), fl, 

28. Saiice^almie, or garlic (erysimum iilliaria), fl. 

30. ^^^lI<l^^obin (arum maciif.'itum), fk 

31, YclU))v rocket (erysimum barbiypt^||pA, 

HOGARTH AND HIS AVOkks.—No. IV. 

Tint KNK.\(iim Musician, 

Jn * Trusler’s ITdgurtli M<iruli%ed/ which to wmu; 
ahrewd nnd sensible explanotions of our great nrtist'K 
designs adds n \ery sufficient quantity of what is ex¬ 
pressively called “ twaddle/’ there are the following 
pompous reuiurk.s upon the plate of the * Euruged 
Musician— 

‘‘ Amidst ull the follies of the age, there never was a 
groatov than the immoderate passion of the people for 
inubic. Though iiiuusemctit mid rccrealioii are some- 
times necessary, yet when carried to e\ces.s tlu 7 become 
vicious and shameful. Now, so far did the luxury of 
this kingdom extend at the time when this plate was 
first ptibiished, which was in the year 1741 (and wldch 
seems at present rather to increase than diiniiiish), that 
Italians, os being bupposed to be the greater proficients, 
were brought over at the greatest expcMisc. * * To 

riflicidc this degeneracy of the age, Mr. Hogarth pub- 
lished tlie print before us.” 

Hr. Tru.sler by no iiieans stood alone in calling every 
advance in refinement, which is an advance in civilisa¬ 
tion, by the name of luxury.” Every nieclianical 
inqvtivement, and every chemical discovery, which in¬ 
creases the ability of a nation to obtain comfort and 
eleganca oi a cheap rate, is, with such writers, a proof 
of the “ degeneracy of the ageevery step in the 
diffusion of knowledge by which the general mitid of a 
people is improved, is with them a symptom of luiiiotia] 
corruption and the degeneracy of the ageabove 
all, every attempt on the part of the people to obtain 
cheap enjoyments by the cultivation of their taste,—- 
every indication which they give of a love for music, for 
sculpture, for painting, for ]io<;try,—is an approach to 
elfemiiiary, and a sad pixsif of the degeneracy nf the 
age.” Writers are, liowaver, gt*owtng yyiser;—and, 
although toa%uiny would still cherish tnoae prejudices 
which make ns halt in our onward march to excellence, 
the greater number have lenrnt that the real *■ degene¬ 
racy of the age ” is exhibited in the ignoranoAi of. great 
masses of the {Kmple, who, still dinging to coarse and 
iinintellcctnal gratiflcatioiiH, despise those reftncmciits 
which tend to make nnuisetneni and recreatioti ” u 
source of permanent improvement^ 

Hogarth had certidnly no inteiiUon of ricliciiling 
iinmofierale passion of the people for music,” when 
he exhibited a musical professor distracted at the com- 

t licated noises,which the streets of London produce. 

le iiudgiucd a scene which was well adapted to his 
extraordinary powers of combinaiton h« perhaps saw 
such a sc(Mie;—at any rate he had observed many of 
iliosc circumstances which b^ has here ao happily 
grouped. The woman bawling out a ballad, wi(fi a 

M|iuilling oliild siniriiig a treble accompaniment fo her 
mclodv -fhe shrieking parrot—the children emulating 
each oiher in the discord of ihS rattle and the drum 
* In the Ib'v. Gil)>f*rt White’s ‘ History of ISoibornc/ it in mid 
never to a|)peur before the enU of Ayrik 
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the milk-maid uttering her shrill morning cry—the 
blind hautboy-player—the knife-grinder operuting upon 
a clcavcr—the howling dog—the boom of the pavior’s 
rammer—the clatter of the dustman’s bell—the sow- 
gcldcr who “ pours through the echoing horn his pen¬ 
sive soul -the shout of “ Mackerel alive, alive O !”—’ 
and lastly, the cats and the sweep on the house top, 
and the bells pealing from the steeplenoises such 
ns these have deafened many a sensitive ear in London. 
But it required the humour of Hogarth to collect 
them together for the purpose of exhibiting their etfectr 
upon the unhappy violin-playeri who had risen to an I 
early enjoyment of his own harmony. Ireland, in his 
edition of Hogarth, says, that Mr. John Festin, the 
finest flute-player his day, suggested tbe^ notion of 
this print to Hoginll^'liy describing his misei 7 at being 
compelled to listen to the protracted efforts of an itine¬ 


rant professor of the hautboy, who established Ijiniself 
belbre bis window, and played tune alter tune to the 
great delight of the owner of a barrow of vegetables, 
who rewarded the minstrel, ever and anon, with a large 
onion. Ireland holds that Mr. Festin is the ** enraged 
musician —but the figure and face bear a considerable 
resemblance to Dr. Arne, the eminent composer. 

Hogarth has succeeded perfectly in working out his 
conception of a musician of taste^ distracted by the 
noises of our great Babel.’" He had no intention to 
ridicule the musician; for his misery, although ludicrous 
enough, still excites our sympathy. The print can 
hardly be culled a caricature—for it has very little of 
exaggeration. Such an assemblage of discords would 
be difRcuU'^o light upon—but there is no violation 
of probability in the painter’s grouping of so many 
realities. 
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Tn the 17lh Number (Vol. I.) of the * Penny Maga¬ 
zine,* there will be found a sketch of the early history of 
Westminster Abbey, with views of the western entrance, 
and of the Abbey and Hall, as seen from St. James's 
Park, before, the alterations of Sir Christopher^ Wren. 
We propose now to devote this Supplement,^.and a 
succeeding one, to a general description of the^l^^y 
as it at present stands. We ere principally indiice^o 
j^ive this extension to the subject by having in our poih 
session six beautiful drawings of Uw/Awey, by Itfr. 
Smallwood. That very accomplished ,^ti«t fa reccnCly 
(lead; and these drawings were atwhgst his latest 

works. ' 

Westminster Abbey, although inferior to some of| 
our cathedrals in magnitude, is, in/many respects, a 
most beautiful specimen of Ih^ style of archi¬ 

tecture. This, together, with i%s|ili^ df complete .pre¬ 
servation, and its connexioi/wit1i|^* various ©r^ of 
our history, renders it a monument Worthy of the in-^ 
speclion not mcrcly-of the antiquaif^’) but of all who 
feel interested in the v^orld in which they live. Unlike 
almost every other structure of a similar kind in Great 
Britain, Westminster Aphey is not merely a memorial 
of what our forefathers were, and a connecting link in 
VoL. III. 


our annals,—it docs not derive its sole interest from 
holding the tombs of the inonarchs, and statesmen, 
and poets, long past generations,—but it fa still 
appropriated to the suine purposes ; and in all probabi- 
lity it is likely to continue, as long as Britain retains 
her rank and glory, to be the mausoleum of the great 
and the good, and the silent indicator of our national 

history. . . 

There is one point of interest connected with tlio 
Abbey which is not so generally adverted to i&s it ought 
to be. In it was sheltered the father of the Britisli 
press. It is of little importance to the claims of Caxtoii 
whether or not wc believe the evidence satisfactory 
which assigns to Oxford and Frederick Corsellfa a 
priority of claim as to the honour of having introduced 
the first press, and printed the first book, in Bnglancl. 
The evidence is 7i6t perfectly satisfactory: and whether it 
were.or not, it can neither iiiyaKdate Caxton’s right, an 
being emphatically the founder of the British press, nor 
diminish our esteem and respect for his memory. II was 
in this Abbey, or in its adjacent buildings, that he first 
set in motion that power whi^h, even in our day, and 
at a distance of four . Ifundred years, is but beginning to 
exert its prodigious influence on man. Aim yet, to a 
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mind, wluit a f?ourcc tif is there 

CjK'Ued in the euiUemplutlou of iHr two imus— the a^e 
of Ciistou's press, unci the u{^v cjI’ the inaeliiiic ! 

Ill the one, wo have a Mililai} iiuli\ichial ciijva^red in 
the \avioiis avocations oJ‘ a prinlis*, a eorjoetnr of the 
press, an edilor, a trnnslalor, and, we may add, a /j/v- 
jLi:Lot\ -tuniiiifi- the cMineiil of opinion and cwstorri, 
siurt ie-luuulcd, into a channel allo^’cihcr new;—odeiinn-, 
with siiioMilar can (ion, one prothiclion •slowly and deli- 
lierately idler aiioihei ; and, tlu»n«;h a wise and jiru- 
dent nian, iittcrl) of the vast rosnlts nvviiitiii^ 

his experiment: in the oflier, a power, truly described 
as “ tremcndoii-i," exteudincr its intliioiice? tlirongdi all 
raiiKs of soeioly, and bearing* with a direct and accu- 
mnlating Ibrcc upon the moral destiny of the human 
j‘ace. 

Westminster Abbey is linilt in the form of nearly all 
ev.'..*lesiaslie:d buildings of the same style—that of a cross, 
'i he eastern part, from the transept, is surrmiiitled l)y 
ch ;pels of various forms and sizes,—that of Henry the 
S'^vcMiih being the most capacious rLiid niagiiifuent. 
'riiis exejuisite prodnclioli of art forms no ])art of the 
Allbey; but it is so imimalelyjoined to the primary 
b’lilding as scarcely to be kiioWm us ii separate erection, 
by the elaborate richness of Its archltecMural 
detmis. Henry, who carried his juudenee info avarice, 
wh. n advanced in years, and firmly seated on the 
ihmne, was alarmed by the “ enmpuiictionfi vtsilingH” 

c(Mi<i.eience, and thinirthl it c!ipedfent to make his 
]j( M'-e with heaven by saerificing o large ])oifKiii of his 
v alued treasures in the erection and tndowmont of this 
bciudifnl edifice. 

Tiie front elevation of the north trnnsepi of the 
AtfiK*/ pre'^ciits nti example <tf that divtjrsHied riehnes^ 
ar. I eh'gunt yet fiineifid display whiidi lielong to the 
p Hiit.d style of urehitectnru. Its imposing oHeet is 
derived from its immense fiUllressefi,—its oleVatcd 
pinnacle^, -and its admirnliie or 9t. Cnlheriue 
wheel, wlndow^ 'J'he Uose Window was rebuilt in 
17 1': —it forms ii eit’cle of thirty-t\Vo feet in ilintnelef-. 
Th»‘re is a coriespollding circular window, bub more 
clnhorntt; in its tracery, in the Boutli tiansept, wliieh 
was newly built in l8l4. 

It is to be regretlcd tliat Westminster Abbey, like 
c\ery other buildirifr of ancient interest in (he mtdiopoli®, 
is untavonrably situated, or at least unflo ourulily .s’l/r- 
rainifh’d. The nppronch from the xvcsl is meagre in 
c'.cry thing that eoiislitiiles w'liat is undersuaul by the 
pJoasc of a “good view;" (ho soulheni side is blocked 
up ; and the eastern is heinmeil in by the buildings of 

“ tminster ffall and the Houses of Parliament. The 
Olds clear point of observation is on the no^herii side; 
ol V. Inch the principal feature is the front of Uie transept 
already noticed- Thbrc are, however, different jioints 
from wlfich the Abbey may be seen to some advantage; 
an agreeable \iew of the upper ])ortioii of (he western 
towers may be obtained from St. Jumess Park. 

Within the walls, the Abbey is 300 feet long, tlic 
nave is 7‘J feel buiafl, and the length across the transept 
is H)5 fed. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is 90 fed ui 
length, tht* breadth is '2(1 foot, and the height 54 feel. 

The public are admitted into the interior of the Abbey 
by ai1[ eUtranco from the south-east, (well known tis 
“ l*oets’ Cornt'r,’ ) on u payment of fifteen-pence. Jtwns 
vcnuirkerf in the description ofSt.l’auTs, (see No, 133,) 
that it is tho spirit of rxclufiii^ti which has powerfully 
emtfributed to render a j^ortimi of the English public 
mischfevouH^ amid works of art. The exhibition of 
AVcStmifislet Abl^ey involve.s somewhnt of that sordid 
principle Wlikh has a strong tendency to destroy any 
cinrTti/iii of awe and Generation which the most nidc 
and imififol'med cannot but feel wben visiiing the inte¬ 
rior of the edifice. Plach successive party of \ 
are hurried rbiiud (he sacred i)ile with an impatience 


which leaves no doubt M lo Hb cause. iTlie names of 
the principal momimentu are given out in tiic style of 
the exliibitors of Biirtbolomew fair; and the great bulk 
of tliose who daily throng the Abbey in summer cer¬ 
tainly see the interior, but they seenotlniig more. They 
hove n<) fiine for that orderly aiitl qtitet inR|fection so 
essential to the thorough feeling of “the genius of 
the place: ’ tliey see monuments, and tombsj ayd 
scnlplures; and when the xisit is ovc5', they have u con- 
fiihcd recollection of something venerable and iniprefi- 
sive, but nil distinct traces are gone. We would recom¬ 
mend the visiters who pay theif Inoney to turn a deaf 
oar to the “ nasal twang” of the guides—to give 
themseKes irp to (heir owji meditations—to stay as long 
as they please—and to be pleased to stay till their 
minds are tliorouglily imbued with the pure and interest¬ 
ing iflcas which lliia sanctuary of the illustrious dead 
must iiis]iire. 

Tt is iiomihewest entrance that the most striking 
and Ldfective view of the interior is to be obtained. Tlic 
view Iroin tlif.s point Is inilre extended and unbroken, 
and the architectural character of the building appears 
morecnruplete, (fiaii froth any otljer, “The lights, too, 
are so jiidit-iotwly introduced, arid the arrangement and 
]nnpm‘tions of (he coltiinns so nicely adjusted to the 
ibrrns and iiiagtiihidc of (be arches, and to the aerial 
loftiness of the vaulting, that the whole combines into 
one harmonious perspectivci atid for a time the spec¬ 
tator feeds a stronger iiudination to Oontelnplatc the 
pictiife thati Ui examine tltfe design. There ere, how¬ 
ever, many ofter points frOm whitdi the different parts 
of llie Church may be soeu to gr^ht advantage; ami 
as almost evrrV part display.^ an fexubHaitcy of monu- 
mehlal decoration, in which the art of seulplorr* Ikis 
beeu^tidvaticed to a very high dt^grCe of e^iicellencc, 
thovo is jirobably ho structure in kiiigilom from the 
fxaminuliou of which (he iiitelligciU miiiti can derive a 
greater pleasure,”* 

I On entering Henry the Seventh's tdmpel, which is 
I slightly elevated above the groiind-floOt 6f the Abbey, 
mui is iqiproached by Rtej»s of black iharble, the 
.spectator piuises to gnsie iiptui the extraordinary 
scene. The “ dim fcligimn light” which fills the 
place inspire.^ him with it soletnil feeling of devotion, 
and he is enchained by the potency of art. No¬ 
thing can Ik; conceived mote exqui-site in proportion, 
or more harmonious in detail. The .shafts of the arches 
spring W'ifli almost magical lightness towards the 
fretted roof, which is most gorgeodsly elaborated with 
an astonishing variety of figures. The architect has becii 
singularly happy in eomhining in this gem-1 ike creation 
the opposing principles of simplicity and profusion 
of oriiameni. The walls, as well us the nave, contain up¬ 
wards of one hundred and twenty statues of patriarchs, 
saints, martyrs, and confessors, beside angels utid 
inniuncrable other smaller figures. Upon a raised 
flooring on each side of the nave ia a row of oaken 
stalls, in front of which are reading desks, and under 
the latter, on the pavement, ft eorresponding row of 
s^als. The mb-aeUia of both. Which turn back on 
hinges; display a whimsical arrangement of historical, 
grotesque, and other carvings; Under seat thcio 
arc generally three compartments in high relief, viz., 
a. central and two side ones; the latter being mostly 
bordered by foliage, which branch oiit from the Iniddlo 
one : the figures are generally seated, or placed in in¬ 
clined positions to accomnfodafe them to tne space oc¬ 
cupied. The subjects comprise groups olTbacch^nallans, 
a gixMesciuc fiend ibearhig off a friar on fiia ffhoUklers, 
inoiistors, animals, clusters of friiit, foliage, flowers, &c. 
Ibit proiuse as is the richness of ormiLment, there is no 
spoiling of the general effect by si crowding logeiher of 
cli.sproportioued carvings—all is‘in perfect accordance 
* Bruyley*ti' Lbadimana,’ 
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witU the purest taste. The building will thus ever be 
regarded as oue of the most unique and spiendid spe- 
cjmeirs of the pointed style of architecture erected in 
Europe. The tomb of the fijunder, llettry VI1. end 
his wife Elizabeth, (by a marriage with wlioin the dis> 
astfous contentions between the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster were terminated,) stands in the middle 
the eastern part of the ChapeJ. Lord Bacon has 
described this inoi|umGnt as one of the stateliest ami 
daintiest in Europe and it still merits the distinction, 
though deteriorated by time, and bereft by cn\)idity of 
many of its richest ornaments. The will of Henry Vll. 
ia preserved in the Chapter House of the Abbey. 
Iti it he id^es particular difecthma respecting the dis- 
ppsal of hie bendy, and the refigious pbaervauccs which 
he deemed neceasary to esiabUah. 

l%e btmnei^ and other heraldic pomp of the Knights 
of the Bath add to the impressive elTect produced. 
But in the Duke of Buokingham’s Cluipel, at the 
eastern Part, there is an effigy, in wax, in ducal robes, 
preserved in a glass ease, which is otthnsive to every 
iclca of fitness and propriety, There are about half a 
dosen similar wax-work figures in costume, also pr^'- 
servod in glass cases, in another part of the Abbe.y; 
but as the visiter has to ascend a siuircaso, and they 
are pot immediately ip contrast with the Hurrounding 
nmnuments and sculptures, the feeling of iiupvopriidy 
is not |ierhup$ quite so strong, as in this )3ariiculHr 
instance in Henry the Se\entlfs Chapel. The puerile 
exhibition ouglit to be removed to some wax figure 
lepoailory. Nothing can be conceived insure calculated 
to destroy the itupressiou produced by a visit to the 
Abbey, than the injudicious and tasteless inlixuhiction 
T>W]il 2 ^igures, In order to render the exhibition still 
luoreabsurd, there is a fnvoupiH paroquet in the pflnss 
case containing the fi^ire of the Duchess of Hichinoiid. 
Queen Elizabeth would not feel her dignity muiiitaluc<l 
by being thus exhibited in her own “ hoop end iiirdin- 
gale,’’ with staring eyes and painted Hp^; nor would 
Nelson ajrpreciate the taste which consigns 

him to the admiration of children, in the idenlieai cos¬ 
tume in which he “ conquered when he fell.’* 

lu No. 86 (Vol. I.) of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ there 
i.i a wocKl-cut of the etalue of James Watt, llicn in the 
work-shop of Mr. Chautrey, This heautifid statue is 
now erected in a little ehapd called St. Paul's, on the ! 
northeru side of the Ahhev. It is elcvuteri «n a pedestal 
of white marble, and luuKiug can l>e concjivfd finer in 
urt than the statue itself, or more striking in oonirust 
with tlie oltjecta which suiTOund it. The great im¬ 
prover of the atcam-CUgiue t« looking down in calm 
and contemplative m^Kid on the “ old W(jrld below ; 
knights in attitude of prayer, and ladies with uplifted 
handa, fixed in numnmental stone, brittg the spcciutor 
buck to (he age of the stFong-bund and the iron- 
gk)vcbut the statue tjjf Watt dispels the illusion, and 
reminds us how tfie busy world outside the Ai)bcy walls 
1ms been moving on, and the very face of society been 
changed. • 

A descripUon of the various monuments and sculp¬ 
tures in the Abbey would Iks much loo long tor the 
present artieli^; but there is so much of histoiy con-1 
nected with many of them, that we cannot avoid a 
piling tH)tioe, Fco^^s monuinent is a beautiful work 
ol art;-«rihe iregro kneeling at the feet of the dying 
orator is oil admirable production, os well as historicully 
expresiive of the statesmaids exoril^Uini, which laid the 
foundation fer the abefitioi/of tb# slave trade: nor is 
the statue of Ms great liviii, Pitt, at^> great a distance 
to destroy the fume'of Scott’s alliiskm 

Diaa anoii Pas’f grave (he tear. 

Twdl tficUv ta hw nvaPs biei \ ^ 

Pitt's monument is of colossal magnitude, and is the 


profluqtion of Richard WeRimacott, who also designed 
and executed the one to Fox. The monument of Earl 
Mansfield is ulsu worthv of (hat eloquent judge; and 
I equally so is that of tlm great Earl of ehuihuiur There 
is also one erecting to Mr. Canning. These mv hi the 
I uorthen; transept of the Abbey, which seems iu sorne 
[ measure to be resor\ed lor illustrious and eUMpiout 
statesmen, as the “ Poets’Corner," in the south east, 
is the jHH'uliar didmde of those whose works will li\e 
while the English language exists. There is a singular 
ferliug uf iiielanclioly ])leasnve excited by viewing 
Addisons monument, who himself used to wainlcr 
among those tombs, and meditate upon the “ field of 
graves *’ enclosed wirhiii (he precincta of the Abbey. 

In the Chapel of St. Edward th«5 Confessor, vvlaioli 
originally furmed the eahlern tevminutioii of the Abbey 
church, lie the remains of the n^yal founder, encircled 
by the ashes of succeeding sovereigns, some of whom 
were the greatest and moat heroic that ever swayed the 
British sceptre. King Edward's shrine stands nearly 
iu (lie middle of the chapel, and had formerly an altar 
attached to jt, .nt which multitudes of every degree have 
made their oblations, and liesoiight the intevceshinnal 
agency of the sainted monarch, “ Such great .sanc¬ 
tity,’* says Brayley, “ is still utlarlu'd tp (his shrine, 
that a ]nu’t of (he btone-InnenieiU boat, oji the east si<(e 
of the boiuli trau.sept, has been worn into a deep hollow 
by the feet of <tc\ont Catholics, vvho occasioiiully alteiu! 
here early of a morning, and who, from that point, can 
just uhtaiu a view of the upper divisum of the shrine. 
It is still, also, within the recollection of wnne aged 
uicmhcvs of the (*hureh, that, pveviouhly to ifie p’rein U 
HevoUuioii, the very dust and sweepings of the shrine 
jjitd chattel of lat. Edward were trlso preserved, and 
exported to Rpain and Portugal iu l)arrcls ! Hut even 
iu (hat trade (idulli^ruiiom were \u'uctised, and much 
unholy dust, swept froin Otlwr chapels, vvas mingled 
with the rublkish of this sluine.’* 

In this cliapcl stands that celebrated olqcct of popular 
curiosity the. Coronation Chair. , Inclosed within the 
fraine^Work is the far-fiimed stone brought I’rom JSeone, 
in Rcotiafld, by Edward I. Trailitions inuuiiierublc 
have been connected with this olheruise uninlcicstiii;;’ 
btono ;—the old legejid.s actually atliriniiig that it lornic<l 
Jacob's pillow on that memorable night when he m\v 
the vision of the ladder reaching to lieu\en. That, 
however, it is of very considerable auliepnty there is 
liitle reason to doubt; but we are not prepared to 
admit with Isiir .lames Ware and the Irish histo¬ 
rians, that it was bronghi into Ireland by a colony of 
the Tudlh de Dunans^ and that it had the pro¬ 
perly of issuing soimds resembling thuiulcr whenever 
any of the' ro>al Scythian race placed themselves 
on it for iiKuigiiiLilioii; and that he only was crowinnl 
King of Ireland umier whom, when placed pn it, the 
stone groaned and spake! Nor does there «eeni very 
strong grounds i'or believing that Fergus, the fiist 
King of Scotland, brought ii with him from Ireland, 
and was crowned upon it in (he year of the vvorlcl 
Still ; or before Christ, 330. These legends and tiii- 
dilions are scarcely worth attention. If the stone itself 
vv4?re curious as a work of art, it would he, on that ac¬ 
count, un object of considerable interest; as it is, wc 
see nemly us little value to be attached to it as to qny 
useless relic of the middle pges. It is certain (hat it 
W'as deemed of vast iniportnnee by the ScoUdi;—that 
its restoration fornuul the sul^ect of an article in a 
treaty of peatie, and also of a. political conference between 
Edward ill. and David I.,—but this, of course, v\as 
the result of the Hiiperstitioub value assigned to it, and 
the common belief, iu those birn s uf igiioraiic*/, that 
success attended the jiation us long as it letriincd it in 
its keejdng, Mr. Brayley, wha has investigated the 
liistory of this “ rude and nnwrouglit ” stone with some 
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patience, hea also given «• « mineralogical description ] from Dundee in Scotland, and used for varioua purposes, 
of it, obtained from the late Mr. Sowerby, who accom- It is, therefore, somewhat strange that the various 
panied him to the Abbey for the purpose. In the authors who have mentioned it should all have termed 
technical language of mineralogy, it is “a sandy it ** a morble stone.” Indeed, the imtual identity of 
granular stone; a sort of debris of sienite,—chiefly the stone, as being the one on which the kings of 
quarts,—^with light and reddish-coloured felspar, and Scotland were crowned, has been strongly contested, 
also light and dark mica, with probably some dark- The Coronation Chair is compos^ of oak, and is still 
green hornblende intermixed; some fragments of a firm and sound, though much disfigured by wanton 
reddish-grey clay slate, or schist, are Kkewise included mutilations and the efiects of tinfe. It is scratched 
In its composition.” In plain words, it bears much re- over with impcrtinencies, in the shape of ill-furmed 
semblance to the ‘ Dun-stones,’ such as are brought initials,—a mean and vulgar habit, which we wish our 
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countiymen had senae and taaie to abjure. Yet it» 
with some pleasure we remark^ that the more recent 
monuments ^re free from marks and injuriesy evincing 
either* that a better watch is now muintainedi or a 
better feeling actuates the majority of the visiters. 

The coronation of the kings of England in this 
Abbey forms one of its peculiar features of interest. 
J^r the regulation of this august cereinoiiy, Malcolm 
tells us, a most nAgnihcent book was compiled in very 
remote' times, and kept among the urcliives of the 


m 

monastery. II was unfortunately burnt, in 1644, along 
with manyothers; out of 280 MSS., but one was saved. 
It seems, however, that a copy or an abridgment of the 
book constitutes one of the Harleian manuscripts. For 
a long series of ages have those splendid scenes been 
acted within walls of the Abbey—one monarch 
sleeping with his fathers,” and gathered to bis last 
repose, amid nodding plumes, and prelates and nobles 
following the bier with measured and silent pace; 
another approaching with the sound of trumpet, and 



[Ibi Nav^ iooking West from 8t Edward's Chapel.] 
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•the echoing; shouts and resounding enes of a nation, to 
step into the vacant seat. Some of the cqronaiiouB 
have been scenes of extriwrclinary magniticence, Henry 
the Seventh's was clefKirut in show : he seems lo have 
transferred hU coroontion jn)ni]) to his funeral. But 
his son, the JOighth Harry, atoned for the cieficicncy. 
The excess of magnificence diHjilaycd seems to have sur¬ 
passed that of all |)rc\ioiis occsisioiis. Whufever could 
daszle the evo in the ricli barbaric jioinp of the time 
was cxliihiu-d. T»> render the excess (»f rnag- 
nificcMicr sdc, cons])icuous, and clean, the streets were 
railed, barred, and swept; and that the general viev^ 
might not be iucongruons, by tlie eye wandering from 
pomp to wretchedness,— from sparkling gems and 
shijiing velvets to smoked and dirty plaster,—the 
fronts of llie houses were hung with tapestry and 
arras. Upon this occaniou great part of the south 
side of Cheapside was covered with cloth of gold. 
'J'lie different eity eoinpanies were arranged on stages 
from Urucc-chureh westward. The goldsmiths had 
virgins clad lii white placed hefiire them, hearing 
burning tapers; and mimbers of priests in the. rich 
vestments ol’ the altar lined the wny, some bearing 
cro’=!.ses, and olhers burning incense befqie the royal 
])air. After a laj)se t)f three centuries, the coro¬ 
nation of (leorge the Pnurth is remarkable ns being 
the only one in modern times which was celebrated 
with extraordinary splendour. 

Another circuuistancc connected wdth the Abbey 
is the funeral of Oliver Cromwell. He was buried 
in lleury the Sknouth’s C’hapel, with a pomp 
little reconcileable to republican notions. The walls 
were hung with escutclieons to the uuniber of 240. 
'The licarse had twenty-six Igrgc, embossed shields ^ 
twenty-tour smaller, with crowm; sixty badges (his 
crest), and tliirty-six scrolls, with nioltvrs suited 
in hh mevit^ placed on it. llis efligies were Cftrve<l, 
and superbly arrayed; and* a velvet pall of eighty 
yards was borne over all. After the Restoration, 
ins l)o(ly was exhumed, and hanged on a gallows at 
U>burii! ^ . 

The late Musical Festival is too important (o be 
])assed over, in our account of the Abbey. We shall in¬ 
troduce it by an iU!count of previous festivals, abridged, 
togctlier with the account of the late one, from the 
‘ Musical Library.’ 

The first instance in which music appears to have 
been formally introduced in aid of charity, iu Great 
Britain, was at the AniLiversary of the Sons of the 
('lergy, in 170!), when the celebrated Dr. Atterhury 
preached at St. Raufs. From this time the practice 
vvns continued till 1739, when, by a mutual agreement, 
the Hoy id Society of Musicians engaged to provUle 
a band for two aniit^al performances for the sum of 
r)0/., which performances take place in St. Paufa 
Cathedral in the month of May, and at which 
‘Overture to Ksiher’ has been so cimstantly plnyfil, 
filmpst ever since it was composed, that it now .htUis 
in a ])ecitliar manner dedicated lo the service of tlie 
church. 

Ill 1788, just at the lime when the origirial and 
pleosiag melodies of Dr. Avne began to have a power¬ 
ful itiffueiice on the national taste, and to form an era 
in English music, the insiiiuUon of the Fund for the 
Support of Decayed Musicians nf)t only provided relief 
for the indigent and disticsscd, but set an example 
which has dtnee been ^followed by other associated 
bodies in this country, at Vicuna, and in other parts of 
Europe. By rather a Hingnlar coincidence, Handel, 
then in great pccuniaiy strails, was, with tlie utmo.<<t 
didiCMlty, persuaded to api^eal to the gratitude of the 
public, and cleared SOtW. By a benefit concert. Handel’s 
‘ Messiah ’ was first performed in Dublin, and was con- 
aecrated to charity, the proceeds being given by the 


great musician fof the benefit of the city prison. Ilap- 
del allerwards performed it annually for the bcneBt of 
the Foundling Ilospital in London; and after his 
death, it was brought forward by Mrl* Smith and 
Mr. Stanley until 1777, producing in twenty-eight 
years a sum of i0,QP0f, 

The commemoration of Handel, which took place m 
Westminster Abbey in 1784, exactly half a century agtf, 
forms one of tlie greatest musical tpochas, and is re¬ 
cognized as such, not only by our own writers and pro- 
fes.sors, but by those of every other country; for no 
event of the kind, indeed no exhibition of art, ever ex¬ 
cited so general an interest. The commemoration took 
its rise in a tonversalion bi^tween Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
Sir W, W. Wynne, and Jiarh Bates, Esq., Commis¬ 
sioner of the Victualling Office, at the beginning of the 
year 1783. It occurred to these enthusiastic admirers of 
Handel, that tlie birth and death of that great master 
would be an occasion on which their scheme miglii be 
properly introduced; and as the year 1784 would form 
a complete century since his birth and a quarter of a 
century iVoin his death, it was resolved to attempt it. 
The plan was communicated loathe Governors of the 
Musical Fund, who approved of it, and promised their 
assistance. It w^as next ^-^ihinittcd to the Directors of 
the Concert of Ancient Music, who voluntarily under¬ 
took the trouble of inauagiug and directing the cele¬ 
bration* At length the design coming to the know¬ 
ledge iif the King, (George 111.) it was honoured with 
his Majesty’s sanction and approbation. Westminster 
Abbey, w'her^ the bones of the great musician were 
deposited, was thnu^'ht the fittest place for the per¬ 
formance; and application having been made to the 
Hishop of llocHester (Dr. Thomas, Dean of the 
for t4ie use of it, his Lordship readily eonseiUerl; only 
requesting, as the ]ierf'ornninco wdfdd interfere with the 
annual beuedt of the Westminster Hospital, that part 
of the profits might be uppropriate<l to that charity. 
To this the projectors of the plan readily acceded ; and 
it was atlerwards settled, that the profits of the first 
day’a performance should be equally divideil between 
the Musicians* Fund and the MVstminster Hospital, 
aud those of the suhsequeut days should be applied to 
the former exclusively. 

The cotnmemorniioii accordingly took place on the 
26th of May, 1784, and four additional days. The 
Abbey was fitted up with surpassing elegance by Mr. 
Wyatt, thi grehiicet. At the east ciid of the aisle, a 
throne was-erected in the Gothic 6tyle, and* a centre 
box, richly decorated, and furnished with crimson satin, 
fringed with gold, for the reception of their Majesties 
and the Royal Family; on the right hand of which 
was a box for the Bishops, and on the left one for the 
Dean and Chapter of Wcatminster. The orchestra was 
built at the ppposite extremity, ascending regularly 
froiTi the height of seven feet fmm the floor, to upwards 
of forty feet frpin the base of the pillars; and extending 
i'rorn the centre to the top of tlm aide aisles. At the 
top of the orchestra was placed^tlie organ, in a Gothic 
frame. The choral bands were placed on steps, seem¬ 
ingly ascending into the clouds, pn each of the side 
mhIcs. The instrumental band amounted to 518, and 
on the third day ww* bieoeased tp 685. ** f n eelebra- 
Ung the disposition, discipline, and efiecta of tfats most 
uumeFOUfi and excellent banil, the merit of the admirable 
furphiteet who furnished the elegant deBigna ifcte or¬ 
chestra and galleries must aiot ^ forgotten; aa, when 
fllled, they constituted one Vf the grandest and most 
luugniflcent sjicctuqlea tiiat imagination can deliiieate. 
All the preparatipns for roceiving their Majesties, and 
the first personages of the kmgdpnt* at ths Wd end,— 
upwards of five hundred mmcbuis M tlie woatr^and 
the public in general, to the mimWr of three or four 
thousand persons, in the area and galleries, so wonder* 
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flilly corrcRjjondecl with the stjle of iltchitcctur^ of this 
venerable and beautifUl strUcttitife, that thel« hrtthing^ 
visible, t'itlier for iiste or ornddient, which did not har- 
inniiizc With rtic ]>nuclpal tone of the biiildinj;. But, 
besides the wonderful mannVr ili which this cimslrnctioh 
exhibited the band io th<i speclatoiiSy the orcliesttra \Vus 
so judiciously MtlHVed Hml almost every perh>rmt'r 
w'^s hi full view of the conductor and lender; which ac¬ 
counts, in fetime ycimure, for the uncominon care 
with which the perrortiitJi^ confess they executed their 
purts.’* 

The sitccBSR which attended this Commemorathm was 
very gr^i. Tvih) aflditional days Were added to the 
ori^’iiia! huinber of thi^ci and the additi^al tickets 
sold ambutited to nearly feinr^thoURAtitL The receipts 
ivere lOd \ and OUt of this, Uic Society of 

Decayed Mdstcians received arid the West¬ 

minster Hospital iOOO^ So gfroat Was the excitement 
prodOci'd by it, that a seHes bf antkual, ** cointnemu- 
raiiujis’* umit place for a series of >'eats,%e flrst of 
wliich was celebrated in ItBh (exactly a year after the 
« rand cnmineitinration) ili the Abbey, under the Saine 
Piitrona^‘e and direction as beftirev The band was 
increased by the adilflion rtf more than a hundred 
])crrormeis; but, Oil this oocnsioli, the m:eipls were 
less, although, sing'idar to say* the expenses were also 
diiiiiiiished, notwithstanding^ uie increase of the band. 
Ill J780, the festival wart again rcpeatett, and the bond 
also enlarged, so us, on this neensioh, to amount to 741 
individualH. nie piwceeds this yehr Catne within 400f. 
of the receipts in 1784, but lha expenses wma increasetl. 
The public appetite being rather excited than satiat^, 
a Iburih grand festiial look place hi 17B7, with still 
*lVii^||crcn^ in the bauil, which now ambuntWYl to 925, 
incliidii?!|!^tc imncipal singers, twcnly-ftve in niunkcn 
On ibis occasion the l^ceipls rose to 14,042/., proving 
the interest of the public to be still On tlie Mtrfetch. 
Ilut during the two succeeding years, there were no 
renewals ot‘ these splendid m^eUes,—the slate of the 
King s health being the princi}ml banse Why they were 
Mi^pcMided. They were again renewed in 1790, and 
fuinlly ill'1791, when the perttirmers were increased lt> 
tile ahtonisliiug number of 1687. But tliDUgh toler¬ 
ably well attended, the tickets were not demanded with 
the same ^^ulity us before; the edge rtf nmelty was 
blniitod; the expenses of the performances were in- 
creased, and the means of defraying them diminished. 
At this last Abbey-meetiiig the immortld lluyiln, then 
oil his first .visit to this country, was present^ And IVom 
it derived a deep reiureiiee for the mighty genius of' 
liuiidel, which, to the honour no less of his candid 
modesty than of his Judgment, he was ever ready lo 

ii\ mv. 


The late Festival does not appear to have given such 
entire saiisfactitm as might have Iniien expected. There 
Yvere a few present who Iftid also bach present at the 
Cbimmnmovalion’’ In 1784; and one of them, to 
whom the character of aU unbiassed judge is given, is 
])y no moans disposed to allow that the pmrti was 
borne away from the first grand celebration. The i 
editor of the * Musical Library ’ assigns as one cause 
of faiTnre the immense quantities of cloth with which 
ihe gBlleries, the orchestra, and the benches WTre 
covered. Cloth being a non-conductor of sound, the 
grand combiticd effect of the orchestra wan deadeuefl 
by the absorbing medium throiigii which the \x>li]me of 
sound had to pass in reachini^ the audieliCe. In 1784, 
and subsequent .years, the vonin of the galleries and 
orchestra were covered with coloured paper; a V'ery 
small, light festoon, of fringed crimsou moreen, hang¬ 
ing as a finish from the cushions on the ledges. 
Those who heard the mqsic in York Cathedral, in 1825, 
declare that, with about the same number of performers, 
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blit in an area more than double that of Westminster 
Abbey, nnd of course requiring a proportionate body of 
spimd to fill it, the effect was greater than that just 
“witnessed in the capital of the empire. 

As a .set-off against the assumed deficiencies, it is 
admitted that the perfonncr.s, on the present occasion, 
cxcelltd in c\rry Way those who formed the orciicsltiv 
on the dilfereat festivals at the close of the last century. 
The force cmploy^^d in Ihe full pieces amounted lo .51)1; 
and the bund generally, both instnimental and vocal, 
•can only be meiilioiied in terms of the highest praise. 
On the iirst day,*TuvHd«y, June 24th, very shortly 
after the doors were opened, the place w as crowdeil, — 
their MajesUes turiving alumt a quarter past twelve, 
accompanied by the Duchess of Rent, the IMiiCess 
Victoria, and other IlhistrioUs personages. The sct'iu; 
was ix>vtaiid> imposing; the syminelHcal appeamucc 
of the vast oivliestra, -the number of distirtgmitehcfl 
perstniag-es present,—the great aiidicuce, aiimuiitilig 
to nearly three thousand, displaying ruok, fusUion, and 
bcaitly, all conlributed lo proiluce emotions of a mixed 
nnd powerful kind. 

The |)erfbrinance on the first day cortsisied of 
Ilaiidefs Coronation Anthem, ‘ Zadok tim Frfesf;' 
IIaydn's oratorio of the C’realion; and Releeliohfi from 
liaudel 8 oratorio of Sampson. On the reeond dny 
(June 2(5) was giYen, first h misceilaneous selection 
from the works of flaiidcl, Mof.ait, Bretluneb, Haydn, 
011(1 Sir John SteNcnson, and llaiiderB oratorio rtf Israel 
ill Egypt. The third day Was « iniscellaneous ficWtion; 
the first part being from Handers ohUorio of Judns 
Maccabanis; ihe other two purls being selected from 
the works of llaudel, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Tergolesi, Jico, Himinel, and Purcell,—this appears 
ufhave been the least attractive of the p^forinttnci‘s, 
and, though well attended, the tickets are stilled not to 
have been so eagerly sought after as on the other dajs. 
The fourth performaucu (gn Tuesday, July I) closed 
the Festival, with llaiidel's magnificent oratorio of llic 
Messiah, with the additional accoinpauiments of 
Mozart* This, it is staled, was perfornu^d at the par¬ 
ticular desire itf tlie Queen, though it is ditlicull to 
imagine how on a Commemoration of llaudel it could 
have lieeii possibly otiiiile<L It was on llie W'hole 
exeiHitod in a uuUmer to gi\c great and general satis¬ 
faction, and wos very fully attended. 

In order to the better uiidorstaiiding of the engraving 
in the fiilknvlng page, we give the description of the 
lOiangerlieiit^ a*’ detailed in the ‘ Supplement to file 
Musical Library,’ No. 6 :— 

“ The nave <d the Abbey is 150 feet long, nnd, in- 
cbiding the aisles, seventy-twe^ feet wide: its height. 
101 feel. This space was <‘oiivcrtcd into a grand 
sohHm, at the W'Cst end of which was erected the or- 
chcRtre, rising from about eight feet from the floor to 
the mi(Idle of the gregl tvindow; the principal ^Ihigers, 
mi(l Ihe instrumental ]»erformers, occupying the na\e 
part, - the chorus filling the t>*>rlion in the aisles up 
to Ihe tops of the arches. At the east end the ro)ul 
box w'ws placed, on the right and left of whicdi were 
Iwxes for the court allcudants. Below these were, on 
the right a box for the bench of biBhrtpx, on the left 
one for the dean and prebendaries of the chilrcli, and, in 
Itie centre?, just below tlieir Majesties, the aiglit directors 
look (heir scats. At the, same cud, and at the back of 
the line of royal boxes, arose galleries, not included In 
the original plan, appropriated to the fricnila of the 
directors. In each aisle was buflt a long, deep gallery, 
extending from the orchestra to the royal boxes, anil 
projecting from the wall lo about three ftvt beyoiul the 
•columns. The galleries contained several rows of scats, 
rising to the key-stones of the aithos. The aisles Iwlovv 
were fitted up in a manner similar to the galleries. 
The whole floor was covered by planks ot wood; and 
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in the nave, allowini; a passage on each side, were 
ranged t]iirty>eight rows of transverse benches, each 
holding sixteen persons.” 

A minute description cannot be given in our limited 
space; but we believe the elTect produced by the 
Festival was very great, if we may judge from the 
aoxiously^expressed, though disappointed, wish that it 


might be prolonged for a day or two longer. Apart 
from the objections raised as to the character of the 
performances, and their alleged inconsistency with the 
sacredness of religious rites, it must be admitted that 
their tendency is to promote a love for the higher 
branches of music, and to have a powerful and bene* 
ficial influence on the taste of the nation. 



fHie Natc (looking StMt), showing the Kuyul Dox, and the arrangements fi»r the celebration of the Musical Festival; taken from 

the fVoot of the Orchestra.] ” 

Tit Ofies ef the Soaiety for tlic DilTuiiea of Vw(n\ Ksowlcilte » at 59, Lincolo*i-lnn Fields, 

JLOMDON I— CHARLES KNIGHT, LUDOATK STREET. , 

FHstid by Wauan Clowso, OoIm StreoC, LanbfU. 
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Thb very evil custom of interring the dead io and near 
the places devoted to public worship is, to the best of 
Our knowledge, peculiar lo (Christian countries. Its 
inlrodnciion seems lo Im\c been very early; tor we- find 
interments within cities akop^cthcr piohibiled by an 
edict of the Emperor Theodosius, in which it is very 
truly stated that such a practice is injurious to the 
public health, while luonnments by the way-side pre¬ 
sent salutary memorials to the traveller. A person 
infriiif^ing* this law forfeited n third of his patrimony; 
and till undertaker directings a funeral contrary to this 
prohibition was fined forty pounds of gold, 

But when churches were built over the bodies or 
ashes of paints and martyrs, or their remains were trans- 
lated to the churches, a strong desire began to be felt 
that the dead should receive the nroteclion and benefit 
of such sacred neighbourhoods. Therefore, first the 
clergy, then kings and persons of rank, and ut last the 
common people, were interred at first round about the 
church, then in open places attached to the outward wall, 
which were called “Galilecs,^’ and at lust within tlie 
church itself. The facility which the pimimity of the 
graves to the churches utforded the clergy in performing 
the custmuary rites for the dead, not a little contributed 
to the introduction and continuance of the custotti. It is 
said lo have been intnxliiccd into this country from 
Rome about the middle of the eighth century, by 
Ciithbert, archbishop of Canterbury, so far as church¬ 
yard cemeteries are concerned. Lanfranc, also arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, is stated to haAC been the first 
who brought in the practice of vaults in chancels, and 
under the very altars, when he had rebuilt the church 
of Canterbury, about the year lO'/i). Rut there is no 
doubt that graves in churches, for the clergy .^t Icijft, 
existed at a much earlier period in this count 17 : wit- 
nesfi the story of the re-appeanince of St. Dunstan, to 
complain of the annoyance lie underwent from the 
interment of the son of EarJ Harold in tlie same church 
with him. However, from the time of Lanfranc, the 
practice seems to have prevailed in London without in¬ 
terruption tinfil the Great Fire in 1606, which etrected 
a very complete destruction of the churches, and, together 
with them, of the contents of the vaults and Qhiirch- 
yards attached io them. The evil of the j>ractiec had be¬ 
come apparent before that event, and considerate people 
lamented that arlvantage was not taken of the calamity 
to introduce a better .system. “ I cannot but deplore,” 
says Evelyn in his ‘ Sylva,* that when that spacious 
area was so long a rasa the church-yards had 

not been banished to the north walls of the city, where 
a grated incloKure, of competent bioadth lof n mile in 
length, might have served for an universal cemeiei'y to 
all the parishes, distfiiguislied by the like separations, 
and >yilh ample walks of trees, the walks adorned with 
mopuinent.s, Juvseriptions, and titles, apt for contempla¬ 
tion and ineniory of the defunct.” That this, or some¬ 
thing like this, was not then done cannot seem ,y;jNry 
surprieiug, wlien we perceive that, at tins more fen- 
lig&li^ed day, people exhibit no great alacrity in avail¬ 
ing ijthemselvcs of advantages somewhat resembling 
tho|i|^ wbie)> the excellent Evelyn wished to afford. 

imine of the metropolitan churches there are 
tegllW graves under the aisles and the pews, (he same 
in cbjirch-^yards; in others, “ pits,” or vaults, (not 
brici^i put of earth,) the entrance into which is from 
witShiii iSie blading. In others, the vents pf the vaults 
are actually within th^ church. Thus in various ways 
pestdeotiad effluvia arc sent through the building. A 
candle will not always burn in the vaults beneath, and 
it is |M)metihie5 necessaiy \to leave the entrance to them 
open for several hours t>efore it is considered safe to enter. 
Mr. harden, in his petiAou to paj^liament on the subject 
of a g 4 fin.eral cemetery, speaks of one church in which 
he underatood that the uiseof fires had been abandoned, 


owing to the increased effluvium winch wae found to 
arise from the vaults under the charch; and, in another 
part of the petition, the same gentleman, who has given 
much attention to this subject, states that, in the year 
182.i, he entered the vaults of St. Duiistan’s church in 
Fleet Street, and found that the dead were there de¬ 
posited in coffins of wood only, and saw the coffins 
below crushed by others placed upon them, and^the 
remains of a receiiily-inierred corpse forced in part out 
of the coiliu, and in a state of decomposition too disgust¬ 
ing to be described. Even if this were a singular 
accident, still a sy.stem under which such accidents 
could occur ought not to be maintained. 

The invariable use lead coffins might, in some 
measure, prevent such effects as we have stated ; but it 
has been ascertained that in the vaults of a city chureli, 
where lead coffins were always required, the air liail 
becopic vitiated, that lighted candles attempted to 
carried in jvere i m medi ately extin guished. It ap])oa i s, 
in fact, that no arrangements can make it cease lo l)c 
an evil in bring together the bodies of the dead where 
the living inhabit and congregate. Under the best 
arrangements which might, \/y careful vaulting and 
excluding all communication with the interior of the 
church, keep it tolerably free from the taint, still the 
surrounding air must be contaminated by the effluvia 
escaping through the open gratings made lo render the 
vaults in any degree fit for entrance; thus effecting 
no more than a transference of the nuisance from the 
church to the church-yard. 

. But the church-yard itself is a great nuisance, par- 
ticnlarly w'hen closely hemmed in by lioiises on all sides, 
as is usually the ease in London. The burial-ground 
are«of such limited extent, and have lioejii" .\M»g in 
us^, that instances arc relatcj^ in which a lighted 
candle will not burn when placed in a ucwly-opencd 
grave, or even upon the thrown-np soil. ‘‘ In largo 
towns,” says tlic ‘ Quarterly Review,* “ and more 
especially in the metropolis, it has become more difficult 
to find room for the rlead than the living. The Com¬ 
missioners for the Improvements in Westminster re¬ 
ported to parliumerit, in 1^14, that St. MargaretV 
church-yard could not, consistently with the health ol 
the neighbourhood, be used much longer as a burying*- 
ground, for th.it it was willi the greatest difiiculty a 
vacant place could at any time be found for strangers : 
the famjjy-graves generally would not admit ol’ more 
than one ii^terment, and many of them were too full for 
the reception of any member of the family to which they 
belonged. There are many church-yards in which the 
soil has been raised several feet above the level of llic 
adjoining street by the continual accninulution of 
mortal matter; and there are others in which the 
ground is actually probed with a borer before a grave 
i.s opened ! Many tons of human bone.s are every year 
sent from London lo the north, where they are crushed 
in mills contrived for the purptjsc, and used as inannro. 
Yet with all this clearance, the number of the dead 
increases in such frightful disproportion lo the space 
which we allot for them, that the question has been 
started whether a sexton may not refuse to admit iron 
coffins into a burial-place, because by this means the 
deceased take a fee sii!n])]e in the ground wdiich was 
only granted for a term of years? A curious expedient 
has been found at Shields and Sunderland. The ships, 
w'hich return to these ports in ballast, were at a loss 
where to discharge it, and had of late years been com¬ 
pelled to pay for the use W the ground on which they 
throw^,it out. The burial^Trounds were full: it was 
recollected that the ballast would be useful there, and 
accordingly it has been laid upon one layer of dead to 
such a depth that graves for a .second tier are now dug 
in the new soil.” When, for tHc soke of gaining room, 
a greater depth is required, it frequently happens that 
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a passage is opened through ground already te-^ 
nanted. 

These facts certainty warrant the conclusion that the 
vaults and graves arc insiifiicient lor the increased and 
increasing population of the nictropoUs; and from this 
insufficiency circuuistaiiceR result which are revolting, 
whether considered with regard to the public health, or 
to flT^U decency and respect with which surviving friends 
very properly desire that the remains of the dead should 
be treated. Public attention has, of late years, been 
in various ways drawn to this important subject, and we 
doubt not that every thing has been done for the best 
which the continuance of the evil itself allowed. But 
the only effectual remedy is the qompleic discontinuance 
of the existing practice. We are hay)py to find that 
iiitermeiiis in vaults under churches begins to be dis¬ 
couraged, and in some instances are not allowed. And 
we understand that the comriiissioncrs fOr building the 
new churches could rarely obtain sites for iljp purpose, 
until tliey altogether abandoned the intention of having 
cemeteries in connexion with such churches. This very 
proper dcterinination was very general among the 
owners of land in Loadpti; and it is in consecpieiice of 
lliis that few of tliese churches have ground attached to 
ihem; and, where there is an open .space, the yiarishes 
lire strictly bound not to use it for purposes of burial : 
nevertheless, it appears from a recent return on the 
subject made to parliament, that several of the new 
cliurches which have no clmi'ch-yurds have vaults 
iiiidcrneatli the building. 

After these statements, we should much regret to have 
lo say tliat nothing luul been done towards the introduc- 
belter system. But something has alreiuly been 
cllectWiyMi^i^jioix^^ has boon planned. We shall, in«<hc 
present paper, confiu^^ our attention to the measure 
wliicli has been brought into actual operation uniler 
the direction of the General Cemetery Company. TJie 
cemetery established by tliis body must now, and in 
future time, be regarded with peculiar interest, as tlie 
first practical attempt to remedy a great public incoii- 
vcnieiice. The metropolis, however, will not be entitled 
to claim the merit of having first introduced this im¬ 
portant public iinprovenrient of detached public ceme¬ 
teries into this country; since such cemeteries hud 
been yireviously established at Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other places. 

We believe that the public attention was in our 
(»wn liine, strongly drawn to tlie nccessi^ of esta¬ 
blishing detached cemeteries for the metropolis, by 
Mr. G. Jt\ Carden; and after long-continued exertions 
by that gentlemen, dating as far l)ack as 1S24 or 1825, 
an Act was passed, in 1832, ** for establislung a 
general cemetery tor the interment of the dead in (he 
vicinity of the metropolis.’’ This Act invests the Asso¬ 
ciation with the usual privileges of an incorporated 
body, and authorizes it 4o do what it has since in a 
great measure accomplished, and which we .shall now 
proceed to describe with rather more brevity than 
would have been desiruhlc, had we not recently de¬ 
scribed the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, which alforded 
tlic model that seems to have been as closely as possible 
ibllowed in the Kcnsall-Green Cemetery. 

Previous to the passing of the Act of Incorporation 
a very eligible piece of land had been provided, con.sisl- 
iiigof forty-eight acres, and situated on a rising ground 
to the uorth-we.st of the metropoli.s, about a mile and a 
half beyond Paddington, on the Harrow road. From 
this spot, which extends J^tweeti the road and the 
Paddington canal four ulmm a quarter of a mile, o very 
delightful view, bounded by the Surrey hills, is com¬ 
manded over the western environs of the metropolis. 
That this view may not Ije excluded, the high wall 
which incloses the cemetery is i 4 some parts broken 
by an iron railing of equal height. The ground, thus 


inclosed, i.s laid out in gravelled roads of sufficient 
width for carriages, and planted with forest trees, ever¬ 
greens, and other shrubs and fiowers. 

All arched gateway is placed towards the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the cemetery, and conducts into the uneonse- 
crated ground, which has been appropriated to the inter- 
meiit of persons whose frientls desire a funeral ceremony 
ditlereiit from that of the Church of England. This 
spot con.sists at pr^eiit of about four acres. Only three 
interments have as yet taken place there; but the finest 
building that the cemetery at present alfords hus been 
erected on it. This is the Clmpe! tor the performance 
of burial rites. It occupies the centre of a colonnade, 
and the front presents a pediment supjiorted by four 
columns of the Ionic order. Its interior arraiigementB 
are neat, but perfectly sinqile, and well adapted to the 
purpose fur which it is intended. 

The iinconsecraled ground in the Kotisull-Greeii Ceme¬ 
tery is separated from the consecrated by a sunk fence. 
Looking westward from this Hue of separation over the 
couseciated ground, the visitor has before him a long 
vista of slightly-ascending ground, the terminution of 
which is concealed by trees and shrubs. \Vc have 
already stated how the spot is laid out. Tliore is nut 
much in the first view to iidlurii a pei^soii of the pur¬ 
poses to which the place is devoted. The ground was 
only o])encd in the early part of J833, nud since then 
we arc informed that 193 interments have taken place; 
but many of iheso are in the subterranean catacombs; 
and (hose iu the open ground arc so dispersed that the 
monuments are by no means the first objects to ultruct 
the eye. We did not give anything like a detailed 
attention to the graves, but we were most interested by 
a ^owly grave covereil in witli cut stones, and with 
myrtles planted around: “To (he best of iiiothci’B,who 
reposes here in peace,” is the siini>]e inscription, in tlie 
French laiigiuigo. 

The most cofispicuons cdyects in this part of the 
cemetery are the chapel and the eoloiinade. The chapel 
stands nearly in the centre of the ground, and is in¬ 
tended I'or the ]jerrorniance of the liurJal service 
according tR the rites of the C’lmreh of England. It 
is a very up[>ropnutc little building, though not so 
large or so liaiidsoine as thnt in the u neon sec rated 
ground; but we were informed that it is cnily a tem- 
})orary structure, a site having been reserved for the 
erection of another on a more extended scale. 

Along part of the northern boundary-wall a series 
of catacombs extends, which are at present calculaUlil 
to contain about 2000 coOiiis! The line of th|Q^ vaults 
is indicated, above ground, by a colonnade of .Greek 
arcliitccture, designed for the reception and pres^rvutfon 
of tablet.s and other monimient.9 in memory of the 
persons whose bodies are deposited underneath. The 
colfuis i lit ended to be deposited in the cataeotnbs are 
received upon u sort-of platform, which descendn slowly 
dating the performance of the funeral ceremony ; and 
(hi^ are ullcrwards conveyed by machinery through 
the .subterranean passage to the places where they are 
to ho laid. 

The employment of leaden coffins is indispensable in 
the cataeonibs, and in vaults or brick graves itl the 
grounds; but in common graves in the grouiulH, pur¬ 
chased in perpetuity, the coffins may be of lead nr wood 
at the option of the purchaser. When, however, the 
perpetual right to a grave is not purchased, the coffiu 
must, be of wood only. In the latter case, also, monu- 
meiits cannot be placed upon tfle grave; but when the 
perpetual right is purchased, any monument may be 
erected v^ithout additional charge. The right to a 
gra\e purchased in perpetuity is so well defined, that it 
may be the subject of a bcquelt by vvill, or au assign¬ 
ment, in the same maiiruT as other property. It in 
important to state this, because in the ordinary church- 
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yards it is impossible to secure a grave in perpetuity at 
» 1 ]| unless by the expensive means of a faculty; and 
consequently the mere placing of a monument upon a 
grave does not prevent its being afterwards used for 
persons not members of the family. 

We have thus stated the points which seem of lead¬ 
ing interest or importance in this establishment; and 
although, in the great extent of ground it affords, not 
more than 193 interments have takan place in a year 
and a half, while we could indicate a burial-ground of 
less than two acres in the metropolis in which upwards 
of 500 bodies were interred in the year 1882*; 
yet, considering the prejudices that were to be over¬ 
come, the encouragement which the new cemetery has 
received already is greater than we should have ex¬ 
pected. We make no question that many years will 
not elapse before such suburban cemeteries will have 
completely superseded those which now make the dead 
divi(ie the largest city of Europe with the living. But 
such cemeteries can hardly be brought into full opera¬ 
tion until the chief inducement, among the labouring 
classes, to the interment of the dead in the nearest 
ground has been removed, by diminishing the expense 
and labour of conveyance to a more distant place. We 
do not see why the persons connected with the ceme¬ 
teries might not themselves organize a system of con¬ 
veyance, with a scale‘of various prices and vehicles, 
which might afford to all but the extreme poor the 
means of decently but cheaply conveying their dead 
to “ the house appointed for all living.” 

We understand that it is in contemplation to establish 
another cemetery, also on the plan of‘ Pere la Chaise, 
at Bayswater, about two miles from Oxford Street, on 
the Uxbridge Road. In describing that Avhich is 
already established, we have, however, exhaiisted the 



{CbloBBsd* th#CfktiifiOBib» at Kf mall Oroen.] 


* From a rcoont parliamentary return, it app(*urii that in 134 
pari«h«churehes and rmrial^gronnclit. 24,606 bodies wore interred in 
1 ^2; yi*t the collective extent of aci-oinmodation amoxiiited to no 
more than 113 acres, little more than double that afforded by the 
single cemetery at Kcnsall Grtreni 


space we can afford to give to the $nd the 

difference between it and the one propdiWi does not 
appear to be so considerable us to require tt separate 
notice. 


THIRST QUENCHED WITHOUT DRINKING. 

It may not he generally known to our readers that witor, 
even suit water, imbibed through th« skin appeases thirst 
almost as well as fresh water takon inwardly. In illustra¬ 
tion of this subject, a correspondent has sent us the follow¬ 
ing abridged quotation from a * Narrative of Captain Ken¬ 
nedy's losing his Vessel, and his Distresses afterwards/ 
which was noticed in * Dodslcy's Annual Register fur 1769/ 
^'1 cannot t*oncludo witlvout making mention of tho great 
advantage I received from soaking my clothes twice a day 
in salt ^vatcr, and putting them on without wringing. It 
was a considerable time before I could make tho people 
coHiply with this measure, although from seeing tho good 
effects produced, they afterwards practised it twice a day of 
thflfir own aV^cord. To this discovery I may with justi(*,e at¬ 
tribute tho proser^ation of my own lifo and six other per¬ 
sons, who must have perished if it had not been put in use. 
The hint wos first communicated to me from the perusal of 
a treatise written by Dr. Lind. The water absorbed through 
the pores of the skin produced in every respect the sumo 
el&ct as would have rosultcd from the moderate drinking of 
any liquid.. The saline particles, howevor, whioh remained 
in our clothes became incrusted by the heat of the sun and 
that of our own bodies, lacerating our skins and being 
otherwise inconvenient;,,hut we foutxl that by washing out 
these particles, and frequently wetting our clothes without 
wringing twice in the course of a day, the skin became well 
(in a short tiiiie. After these operations we uniformly found 
that'the violent drought went off, and the parched tongue 
was cured in a few minutes after bathing and washing our 
clotljcs; and at the same time we found ourselvga 
rof{;eshod as if we harl received some actiudl^oiirishmeiil. 
Four persons in the boat who draWk salt water went deli¬ 
rious and died; but those who avoided this and followed the 
above practice experienced no such symptoms/’ 


nf the Atmosphere on Hair.—My own beard, 
which ill Europe was soft, silky, and almost straight, began 
immediately after my arrival at Alexandria to curl, to grow 
crisp, strong, and coarse; and before 1 reached Ks-Souan 
resembled hare hair to the touch, and wus all disposed in 
ringlets about the cWn. This is, no doubt, to be accouiitod 
for by the extreme dryness of tho air, which, operating 
through several thousand years, has, in tho interior, 
changed Ihe hair of tho negro into a kind of coarse wool.— 
SL Johns travels. 


1a fe prohmffed by Cmlizalion .—If we collect England, 
Germany, and France in one group, wo find that the 
avorago term of mortality which, in that great and populous 
region, was formerly one in thirty people annuaU}^ is not 
at present more than one in thirty-eight. This difference 
reduces the number of deaths throughout these countries 
from 1,900,000 to less than l,20tt,00u persons ; and 700,000 
lives, or one in cighty-thrcc annually, ow'c their preserva¬ 
tion to the social ameliorations efft^ted in the throe countries 
of western Europe whose efforts to obtain tins object have 
been attended with the greatest sucxiess. The life of man is 
thus nut only embellished in its course by the advancement 
of civilization, but is extended by it and rendered less 
doubtful. Tho effects of amelioration of tlio social con¬ 
dition 01*0 to restrain and diminish, in proportion to tho 
population, tho annual number of births, and in a still 
greater degree that of deatbe; on the contrwT, a great 
number of births, equalled or even exceeded by that of 
deaths, is g characteristic sign of a state of barbarism. In 
the former case, as men in ^mass reach tho plenitude of 
their J^’^^ical and social de^lopmcnt, the population is 
stronglSmUelligcnt, and manly; while it remains in per¬ 
petual infancy, whole generations are swept off without 
being able to nrofit by the past,—to bring social economy to 
perfection,--rAi7oropWcaf 
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RUBENS’ ‘DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 
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[* Descent ffpm the Cross/ by Rubens.] 


As the fourteenth Number^ of the ‘Penny Mo^, 
contains a Memoir of Rubens, with some notice of the 
wonderful facility w ith whici his works were executed, 
wc have ojily to apvcnd*lo our wood-cut of his famous 
I iciure of iho * Descent from the Cross/ a few remarks 


on his style, with some account of the painting more 
immediately under our notice. In discharfrinff tlie 
former duty, wc cannot do bclttir than avail our^eKes 
of the g^cnoral character of Rubens os a pninlc?r whic h 
has been given by Sir Joshua Rcyiiolds. He considers 
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that in the works of Rubens the nrt of the [jainter is eyes; arid hcfc Rubens has selected a very 

frequently loo apparent, and then proceeds to say— proffer subject to disjday the gigantic boldness of his 
His figures have cxpTes' 5 H>ii, and act with energy, but pencil ” After the i)icture had remained 200 years at 
without simplicity or dignity. Jlis colouring, in which Antwerp, it was transferred to Paris, and formed one of 
he was eminently skilled, is, noiw itbwtanding, too much the cliief ornaments of the Gallery of the Louvre for the 
of what we call tinteil. Throughout the whole of his twenty years previous to I SI 5, when it was comprised 
works there is a proportionable want of that nicety of among the numerous works of art which were restored 
distinction and elegance <»f mind which is required in to rheir original owners. The painting was eKecutcd by 
the higher walks of jniinHng ; and to this want it may Rubens soou after his return froimhis seven years’ resi- 
in some dtvj-rec be ascribed, that those qualities which dence in Italy, afid while the impression made by the 
make the eiccllence of this subordinate style appear fti works of Titian and Paul Veronese was yet fresh in his 
him ill their greatest lustre. Indeed, the facility with mind. The great master appeared in the fulness of his 
which he invented, the riciiiicss of his composition, the glory in tliis work—It is one of the few which exhibits 
luxuriant harmony and brilliancy of his colouring, sb i)i combination all thaUnatiire had given him of warmth 
dazzled the eye, that, while his works continue before anil imagination, with all that he had acquired of know- 
us, we cannot help thinking that all his deficiencies are ledge, judgment, and method; and in which he may be 
fully supplied,’^ considered fully to have Overcome the difliciiltics of a 

Most of the works of Rubens indicate the rich and subject wUicIi becomes painful and almost repulsive 
splendid tone of his imagination. lie seems on all oc- when it c<52i»se» to be subliino. 

casioiis to have abandoned iiiinself almost entirely to When, in viewing the original of the splendid work, 
his own feelings, and to have been guided exclusively ibc general character of wiiich alone our wood-cut can 
by his own impressions, deriving less assistance per- asfiirc to exhibit, the tnitid can descend to details, from 
hups than any other painter from sources out of him- the first grand iniprcssioii it CAUiiiot fail to make, new 
self. Jfc is, theretbre, emiiienfty original; and if, in Ijeauties and pcHections are discovered, and the only em¬ 
ail his numerous works, a iew iiistahces can be found ployineiit of the informed judgment is to sanction the 
in which lie lias copied the ideas of other painters, it feeling which the first irnpresHiou created, 
is evident how well they have been digested, and As the alttfiilioii is directed in succession to the prin 
how skilfully arlapted to the rest of his composition, cipal figures, that of Christ claims the strongest admi • 
llis paintings abound in defects as well as beauties; ration. Death can liurdly be more touchingly exhi- 
but tliey possess the attribute peculiar to tlie works of bited than in that pale, drooping, and blood-stained 
truegeniUs, that of commanding atleUtion and enforcing bmly. ThAn our notice deseeiuls to the natural ac- 
lulniiration. It is diillcult to say which branch of his tiort of all the characters, and the viviil expression of 
art Rubens cullivalcd with must success. In history, their love and grief. When w^e proceed to examine Ih* 
jmrtraiture, animals, landscape, or still life, his brilli^^nt stnfeture and execution of this splendid 4piakf^w'c iintl 
imagination and skilful execution arc equally apparent, thfd a single pyramidal group ejijiibits aruund Christ, 
His ttiiimals, particularly his lions and horses, are so upon u somewhat circular base, the three Maries and 
adml^ablo, that it has been said they were never so pro- five of the disciples, all occupied in the same action, 
perly, ot’ at least so pueticUlly painled as by him. His Two of tlie disciples, nioiiutod upon the cross, let down 
[>i)ftralts rank with the best productions of those who the iiody of .lesus, vvliich descends in iin inclined jm.s- 
inoile that branch of the art their exclusive study; and tore, one of the disciples having just rclinquisiied the 
ill llis landscapes, which combine the lustrj; of Claude hold which the oilier retains. .Foseph of Arimathaia, u 
Lorraine with the grandeur of Titian, the picturesque little less elevated than these two disciples, supports the 
forms of his rocks mid trees, the deep tones in liis declining body under the arm; while the beloved disci- 
shiidy glades and glooms, the sunshine, (lie dewy ver- pie, jilaced on the ground, receives in his arms the de- 
durc, the airiness and facility of his touch, exhibit a Hcending corpse of his J^ord. The Virgin, full of tears 
charin tind variety of iiiveutloii which fascinate the <d»- and weakened by Iier sorrows, raises the maternal liands 
servipr. In I he mechanicat purl of his art, Sir Joshiui which n 4 irBed iiim when d child, aitd secnis to seek one 
Reynolds thought t^iibens Ihc greatest master (hat ever last consubition in embracing what remains of her Sou 
existed. Ills delects, which arc neither few nor unirn- mid Lonl. The obscurity of the liorliion announces the 
portanl, consist chiefly of inelegance and incorrectness synqiathy of nature; while, notwitlistaiidhig, a light falls 
of form ; a want of grace in his female figures, of which Iroin the midst of the clouds upon (He body of Christ, 
that buxom one of Saltime, in ilie present picture, is an and gradually spread!^ itself over the immediately siir- 
inblauce. All his Bubjeds, of whutever class, ore equally rounding objects, The head, tlie body, and the left arm 
invested with I lie gay colours of sprliig. A very gene- of C’livist, are considered to coiiaUtlitc the finest work 
ral want of suirtime and poetical conception of ohaiw- which Ruixms ever executed. Tlie vast white drapery 
ter may also bi* discovered in his pictures; and the intended ti» envelope the saured body, and spreading 
good taste of the mixture of truth and fiction presented ironi the summit to tlie iboi of tlic cross, serves os a 
in llis famous allegmical pieces lias been strongly ques- base to this indde figure, and relieves,by its transparent 
iioned by some writers. There is, ])erhaps, no painter ruiloction, the prevailing yellowish and azure tints, 
whose .style lias been so tnuch described and discussed This same white drapery is skilfully employed to sus- 
us that of lliibens; but we must ni»w leiue thi;> fur a tain the general harmony, by fixing the most clear and 
more particular considcrutiou of the picture before us, vivid light on the centre of the group. - Ry this cuntri- 
the following accouiit of which is derived, with some vatice of the painter all the colours acquire a new in- 
abrklgment, from the article which, in the ‘ Musce Fran- letisily, ami an eminently picturesque opposition has 
Illustrates Iho engraving from which our wood- been e.stablished in all the principal parts, 
cut w copied. The red tint of the tunic of St. John, and the green 

This pictui^ Is erne qf'the most celebrated of Rubens' drapery of Mary Magdalen, contrasted with the pale 
productions. It was painled by him for tlie cathedral body of the Saviour, lieiAlen the apparent projecliou 
of Antwerp; where Mr. lieckfoid informs us that he of tii^ 4 ;Tonp in front; w^le the blue mantle of the 
saw it in the year 1780, and adds:—'‘A swingeing Virgin, half of which is in shade, (he blue and purple 
St. Christopher, fording a brook with a child on his (one of the vestments of Joseph of Arimathsea, and of 
shoulders, cannot fait of attrui’tmg attention. Tliis llie disciple who is seen in IHie right, serves to round off 
colossal personage is painted on the folding doors (hut the sides. In }Winting this pfeture Rubens seems to 
conceal the grand ctfbrt of art just incntioncil from have determined to try by a grand experiment the rule 
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rcliflfions recluse, who. In all prohahility, had never been 
on the back of a horse before, and who says of himself 
tliut he was corpulent and heary, to keep m> with those 
flMiifi* Pag’ans, who might almost be saijl lo he horn on 
horseback. Where they met with an cncampiueni ili^y 
changed their horses, but this did not happen 
lhan'two or three times a-day, and yet the monk 
they went thirty leagues daily. Sometimes, indeed, 
they travellod two or three days together without fiinl- 
iiig any ]icopIe or horses, and then they were con¬ 
strained not to ride so fast. Scattered lieic and there 
in’ the wide countries he was traversing, lluhruquis 
found a few Christians, who were chiefly Hungarians, 
tliat had been carried otf during* the incursions of the 
Tartars into Europe. From these men he received 
great kindness. One of (hern iinderstooil Latin and 
psahn-sliiging, in consequence of which he was in great 
request at funerals, lie also met with (lie native of a 
remote part of Asia, who liad 'earned the rudiments of 
Chrisliaiiily from a monk of Rubruepus’ own order 
while in Uungaiy with a Tartar army. As he went 
further on, he mot with people in greater numbers, 
professing themselves Ncstorian C'hristians; but these, in 
sober truth, were little better than the idolaters among 
wliom they lived. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
IVester John and the grCcMt united Christian com- 
iniinity he w as in search of were nowhere to he frmnd. 

In his iulorcoursc with (he Tartars he zealously 
attempted the task of‘conver.sion ; and those wanderers 
c.ppear at that time to have been so tolerant, and lo 
^ lia\e had so much respect for many of the forms and 

OLD TRAVELLERS. rcivmonies'of the Catholic church, that his mission, in 

Wii.uAM ns Ki;nuvQuiM.—No. IT, miglit not have proved unprofitable, 

^■^iiai^enterprising monk complains, at a very early But Uiibrinpua was ignorant of their language, and 
of the quality and small qimnfi^y nnHwtiiiiate in the dragoman, nr interpreter, he look 
of food allowed him the Tartars, and, soon after, ol with him. This fellow haxl no taste for sermons, “And 
the rapidity with which they made him travel. He thus,’’ says the worthy lra\eller, “ it caused me great 
says, they ate all sorts of flesh, even that of animals chagrin when I wished to address lo them a few words 
dead by disease. He seems, however, to have con- of edificUtion, tor he would say to me, ‘You shall not 
cpiered his aversion to horse-flesh, ami iiifoniis us that niake me preach to-day; 1 understand nothing of all 
the sausages the Tartars made of the intestines of their vou tell me !’ ” “ And then,” the friar adds, " he spoke 

horses were belter than pork-sausages. iht* truth ; afterwards, as I began to understand a 

With their train of waggons they travelle<l for several little of (heir tongue, I jierceived that when I (old him 
weeks across the step])es wdii<.‘h .sey)aratc (he Dnieper one thing he repeated anolljer, just accorriing to Jiis 
from the Taniiis, or River Don. Near to the latter fancy. Therelore, seeing it was no use to talk or 
river, they found the great Sarfach, of whom they w^re preach, I held niy tongire.” 'I'his interpreter, more- 
in search, and who, without profcising him.-^eli a Chris- over, was so fond of fermented mare's milk, that he wtu' 
tian, recommended them to go on to bis tlifber, or generally intoxicated. 

father-in-law, tlie still^raator Baalu. After tmmy sore "" Rubriuiuis, however, fouml the 1'arfars very fond of 
fatigues, they reached Ine encampment of Baatu; but the syndx)! of the Cross, and of being blessed in the 
even he could not treat with them, or so iiiiKdi as grant Christian fashion. Wherever he went he was asked (or 
them permission to stay in the country. He however his beiu'dieile. Willi the existence of the great head of 
gave thorn a civil audience, and .sent them torn aid in the fatholie clmrch tiiey were well acquainted; his 
search of Manchii-khan, the great Tartar emperoi', who name had reached the farlliest corners of thcIOa.st: but 
was to be found .somewhere in th^ direction of China, these Tartars had jrmch the same notion as to the 
For five weeks they followed (he banks of the Volga, pontiflf’s longevity that is entertained by certain Asiatics 
walking on foot nearly aM the way. They then left of our own day with regard to the age of the East- 
tliat river an<? w'ent towards the River JaYk. About India Company, which said Company they fancy lo he 
this part of their journcy^liey were mounted. We are one very old woman. The Tartars asked "llubniquis if 
not informed what became of the o\-waggons with their the pope was indeed 500 ycam old! They likewise 
luggage, &c.; but these matters were already so much inquired whether, in the European countries the monks 
reduced by the rapacity of the different tribes they met, came from, there was an abundance of sheep, oxim, 
that they were probably left behind. and horses? Their minute inquiries on this head, ai\d 

While on the road, the friar ainl his companions were the eagerness they showed for the acquisition of wcaltli, 
obliged to keep their horses almost alwavs at full gave the friar some uneasiness, as he apjrrehrnded 
gallop, in order not to-be left behind in the desert by (what indeed, at the time, was not unlikely) that their 
their conductors. This break-neck speed was ill suited numerous hordes would roll on from the Danube to the 
to the previous sedentary, slmv, measured habits of the Tiber and the Seine, pillaging arid devastating tiro best 
monks. Som? friars who ^ad attempted this mission parts of Ghristendom. 

before Rnbruquis, * gave iff up in despair whcilS;,they Meanwhile, as the monks pr*occeded on tlieir j^uiniey, 
found they had to gallop all day long, and many days “ of hunger and tlurst. cold and fatigue, (here w.s no 
following, without rest, lile Tartar couriers. The end.” In places where horses wi?re scarce, two of them 

youth and good constiljLtifln of Fath(y William w^erc were sometimes obliged to ride on one animal, and lo 
in his favour; yet it was no ordinary exploit for a [keep him up wth “ great beating und wlnppi)ig.’ 


of Titian, that a group should present the efFect of a 
cluster of grapes. To (his experiment lie was aho in¬ 
vited by his subject, whieb lie has adorned with all the 
beauties of exeeutioii of whieli it was suseeptihlc. 

After this stateiuerii, the fame even of Uuhens will 
allow it to be said, that (his admirable vvoik is in some 
respects faulty and imperfect. But in cm-.sidering the 
head and body of Christ, heads of the Virgin and 
Joseph of Avimathaj^i, tlic tout'll, the a?id 

the general effect of tlie wliole, minute crilicLsm is dis¬ 
armed. 


mfertnfFear on a Tiger ,—A eornspondenj transmits 
to uH Iho following curious anecdote, extracted from a hitler 
received from India:—“During the dreadful storm and in¬ 
undation in Bengal, in May, 183:h the estates of tx Mr. 
Campbell, situated on tho island of Sanger, at iho entrance 
of tho river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, out of three 
thousand people living 'on his grounds only si^ oi* seven 
hundred escaped, and these principally by clinging to the 
roof and ceiling of his house. When the house vvtis in (his 
close, crammed state, with scarcely room within it for an¬ 
other individual, what should come squeezing and pushing 
its way into the interior ofdho house hut an iiiimcnse tig(*r, 
with his tail hanging down, and exhibiting every otiior 
symptom of t»xcessivo fear. Having reached the room in 
which Mr. Campbell was sitting, he iicsiled hnn«clf into 
one of the corners, and lay down like a largo New round- 
laud dog. Mr. Campbell loaded his gun in a very quid 
manner, and shot him dead on the spot.” 
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“Neither yet/^ says Rubniquis, “durst I complain, 
althou^i^h my horse trotted full sore, for every man was 
bound to be contented with his lot as it tell.” 

Although these details, when set down in words, and 
coupled with the figure of a “ corjjulent heavy monk” 
on a Tartar saddle, may he somewhat ludicrous, there 
is'a sort of moral sublimity in the total sacrifice of self 
and the readiness with which Rubruqiiis devotes himself 
to the discharge of liis mission. good man was 

upheld at once by the enterprising spirit of a true 
traveller, and by the religious faith that was in him. 

Al’ter they Jiad travelled for months, and been almost 
exhausted by fatigue and privation, the Tartars told 
the monks that they had yet a journey of four more 
months to perform before they could reach the court 
of the great khan; and, exaggerating in Oriental 
fashion the severity of climate that is felt in many 
parts of the table-land in central Asia, they added that, 
in the regions through which they would have to pass, 
if they went onwards, the cold was* so intense that it 
split rocks and trees. “ Can you,” inquired the Tar¬ 
tars, “ support all this ? ” “ By GodV help, we may!” 

said Rubnuiiiis, answering for himself^^and his compa¬ 
nions; and on they went. 

The Pagans, however, had 'the kindness to lend the 
monks some of their thick sheep-skin dresses, which 
kept out the cold pretty well. But the quality of their 
food was not improved, and Rubruqiiis continues to 
complain of being obliged to eat, in sorrow and anguish, 
moat only half cooked, and at times quite raw. 

They passed through the courts or encampments of 
several Tartar princes,,who were all much iistoiiished 
that the monks would accept neither gold, nor silver, 
nor ]>recious raiment. At almost every place wlicre 
they stopped they seem to have secured the good will 
of the Tartars by sundry little services; and although 
the Pagans could not very well understand the nature 
of tbeir vows of poverty, or that of their monastic 
institutions, it appears that in general they respected 
their motives and the sacrifices they made for the 
furtherance of tlicir religion. 

The information Rubruquis collected as he went on 
is very curious, and is mingllfd with the accounts of his 
own adventures. He tells us, that for a visiter to touch 
the threshold of a Tartar’s^ door was considered as 
unausjiicious, as, according *to modern accounts, the 
Chinese hold it to be. Whenever he paid a visit he was 
warned to take care to cross over the threshold into the 
house or tent, without letting any part of his person or 
dress come in contact with it as such a contact was 
sure to bring bad luck. ^ 

C’oncernirig the garments and attire of these Tar¬ 
tars,” says our old traveller, “ be it known that out of 
Cataya, and other regions of the East, out of Persia 
also, and other countries to the south,.there are brought 
unto them slutFs of silk, cloths of gold, and cotton 
cloths, which they wear in time of summer ; but out of 
Russia, Moxcll, Bulgaria the Greater, and Hungaria 
the Greater, and out of Kersis (all which are northern 
regions and full of woods), and also out of many other 
countries of the North which are subject to them, the 
inhabitants bring them rich and costly skins and furs 
of divers sorts (which I never saw in our countries), 
wherewithal they are clad in winter.” Except in 
being somewhat longer, the dress of the women scarcely 
differed from that of the men. The traveller goes on 
to inform us, that the ladies all rode on horseback, and 
astride like the men,—that when abroad they tied on 
a white veil, which crossed the nose just below the eyes, 
and descended ns far as the breast. His description of 
their personal appcaiance is not very flattering. He 
says, they all daubed 6ver their/aces most nastily with 
grease,—that they were all amazingly fat, and the 
smaller their noses the more beautiful they were 
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esteemed. In one instance he fancied that the wife 
of a great lord must have cut off her nose to attain this 
beauty, for her face was so flat that he could see no 
trace of that feature,—a line of black grease existing 
where the nose ought to have been. No man could 
have a wife unless he bought her of her parents, who 
generally sold their daughters to the highest bidder. 

The Tartars were expert hunters, and gained a.good 
part of their sustenance by the cliiisc. They hunted on 
the battue system. A vast multitude of them guthcicd 
together, and, spreading into a wide circle, surrounded 
the country; then, by gradually contracting this circle, 
they collected the included game into a small space, 
which ihti sportsmen ijiitered and despatched their prey 
with spears and arrows. Rubruquis saw no deer, and 
very few hares, but many antelopes and wild sheep with 
prodi \'ioua horns. Wild asses also abounded, but they 
were so shy and swift that they Avere rarely caught. 
The Tartars were likewise well acquainted with hawk¬ 
ing, having falcons, gyrfiilcons, and other trained birds 
in abundance. 

Skins, wool, and horsehair Averc the main materials 
of the simple manufactures of this pastoral people. In 
the absence of hemp, they macle .strong ropes ofslieep’s 
wool mixed with a third part of horsehair. The felts 
that covered their houses and chests, ns Avell as those 
they used as beds, the cloths they laid under tlieir 
saddles, and the caps they Avore on their heads in rainy 
weather, were all made of the same materials. Vast 
quantities of wool were thus worked up. 

The penal code in force among these wandering 
tribes was sufficiently severe. Murder, adultery, anil 
CA^n fornication, were punished with death,—but a n.an 
might do what he chose with his own ^ac. ^ 

Tartar died, he was mourned fiu^AvLtit violent howling, 
and his family was relievedfrom taxes or tribute 
to the chief for a whole year. Most of* the hordes 
raised a large barrow of earth over the dead, and 
many of those innumerable tumuli that are found in 
the Crimea, in all that part of Europe between the 
Danube and the Don, in Asia Minor, mid in other 
coiintric.s, and which closely resemble the tombs in the 
plains of Troy, may be safely attributed to the Tartars. 
The custom, however, is obvious and simple, and has, 
from remote antiquity, been common to many nations. 
The mounds, generally called druldical, that are found 
in mai^ parts of our own island, differ in nothing from 
those Uie^ traveller meets with in Tartary, or (except in 
size) in the Troad. 

In some other burying-placcs in Tartary, Rfibruquis 
saw large towers built of burnt bricks, and others of 
stone, though no stone was to be found near the spot. 
As he went farther east, he obserAcd other kinds of sepul¬ 
chres, consisting of large open spaces paved with stone, 
having four large stones placed upright on the corners 
of the pavement, and faciqg the four cardinal points. 
Here again we are reminded of the druidical remains of 
our own country. 

Pursuing his tedious and fnost fatiguing route across 
the measureless flats and wilds of Tartary, our old 
tra\*eller, on the 26th of December, came to a smooth 
desert that looked like a sea, for it extended ul. 
round to the horizon, and not a mountain, hill, or hil¬ 
lock, was anywhere visible. The next day, with a 
joyful heart, he and his companions caught sight of 
the grand khan’s court. They hoped to obtain there 
the rest and refreshment they so much needed, for, 
from the time of leavinguthc shores of the Black Sea, 
they had been seven months on tlieir journey. 

* Tb« OIBct of the Society for the Dlffneion of Uiefol Knowledge le at 
59,Linco]l'e lua Fields. 
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by sippihff the surfeee like swallows as they play over 
pools ttiid streams. They are fond of frequenting 
waters, not only for the,, sake of drinking, but on 
account of the insects which abound in such places. 
All the difiercnt species of bats arennoclurua^ animals; 
they conceal themselves during the day^^ime in old 
btfildings, in barns, in hollow trees, in caverns, vaults, 
and similar retreats, where they cling together in large 
clusters, so that tliey seern to fomn but one mass. 
Homer alludes to this habit when s][)eaking of the 
ghosts in the lower world 

Ah in tlic cEvern of Home rifted dea, 

Wheru flock nocturnal bats and birds obscene, 

CbutvrM they hang, trll, at somo luddea shock. 

They move, and murmurs run through ail the rock,** 

In the East, inhabited houses are not free from their 
intrusions. We liave seen great numbers of them 
clinging to the arches of the cool cellars which are 
inhabited during the summer at Bagdad; and not 
only so, but to the vaulted ceilings of light and lofty 
rooms on the first floor. We have thus had them con* 
tinually in the same rooms with us. We never observed a 
single hat leave its position, or even change it, during the 
day; though from the shapeless and furry mass heads 
peered out with sudicieiit frequency to indicate that, in 
the Slimmer days, it was not merely sleep that kept 
them motionless. Noise never seemed to disturb them; 
and if actually touched, they would fly off indeed, but 
would immediately return and form their cluster again 
on the same spot. 

We have had several occasions of directing the atten¬ 
tion of OUT readers to that beautiful and wise regulation 
of nature by which animals not migratory are obligerl 
to sleep through that winter period in which the fixid 
they usually subsist on is difliciilt to obtain. Thebius, 
in all but warm climates, afford another instance. On 
the approach of the cold evenings at the iaiter end of 
autumn, they fall into then* long winter slumber, an<l 
are no longer to be seen abroad in the evenings, but 
are found clustered together to defend themselves 
against the cold. ** Their long lethargy,*’ says a writer 
in the * Edinburgh Eiicyclop»dia,* “ canhot be very 
remote from actual dissolution; for some of the most 
important animal functions are at least so far suspended 
as to be scarcely pereejitible. The action of the heart 
and arteries, for example, liccomes so languid, that the 
pulse can scarcely be felt; and it is very doubtliil if 
respiration be at all carried on. The circulation of the 
blood is not discernible in the smaller vessels; but 
wlien the animal is revived by warmth, it again becomes 
visible by the microscope. During hybernation the 
aiiimars temperature falls greatly below the ordinary 
standard, while digestion and the visible excretions are 
arrested. It is presthned, however, that the adipose 
mailer is gradually taken up by the absorbents into 
the languid circulation ; for the creatures enter into 
their dormant state very fat, and revive much emaciated. 
On the whole they fare better during a severe than a 
mild winter; for warm weather not only awakens them, 
but re-excites their digestive powers at a time when the 
requisite supply is not attainable. Some have been 
observed to come forth at the temperature of 42*^ of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and others only at that of 
48^. Such of them as have been roused by irritation, 
or the sudden application of heat, have seldom survived 
the third day; but then it is stated that the weather 
became colder. In their dormant state, the lingering 
remaius of vitality may be ascertained by the touch, or 
the approach of a lighted candle, from either of which 
it will be observed to shrink. A moderate aud equable 
heat, such as that of (he human hand or bosom, is 
most likely to revive 4hem, as well as other torpid 
animals, which are oAeu killed* by being j>iaced too 
near the 


The natural posture of repose (0 the animal during 
this period, as well as in the days of summer, is that of 
suspending,.^Itself by the hind claws with the head 
downward, "tn this posture the wings serve as a .sort 
of cloak or mantle; and in this they also soineliines 
cover up their young, although they will at other times 
fly about with two young ones at the breast in the act 
of sucking. These young^^pnes together frequently 
exceed the weight of the parent; and the tenacity with 
which they retain their hold is amazing. 

The eyes of bats are deeply seated in their heads, and 
are very small in many of the species. It dues not 
indeed appear that they arc of any essential use in 
directing their course,(ifor it is one of the most extra-¬ 
ordinary facts in natural history, that privation of sight 
does not prevent them from moving in the air, and 
from avoiding obstacles, to all appearance as readily as 
when they pomessed the power of seeing. It has been 
thought that the wings, by their delicate structure, serve 
as feelers to the auiinul in guiding its flight in the dark. 
Spallanzani, the distinguished "naiuinlist, hung some 
cloths across a large room, with holes in them here and 
there large enough for a bat tp fly through. He had 
previously prepared some for this experiment by tlie 
cruel process of depriving them of their sight, and, as 
much as possible, of their hearing. On being turned 
loose, they flew without the least difliculty through the 
holes in the cloth without touching the cloth itself. 

It seems to be very difficult for bats to raise them¬ 
selves into the air from a flat or level surface, and this 
may be ona cause for the suspended posture in which 
they are usually found. They do, however, Home- 
times settle on the ground, probably to seek food thgt.i 
cauaut be obtained on the wing. Whei^,fj;^ey so, 
they shut their wings, and are or even to 

run at a good pace, though with considerable awk- 
viardness. 

We may now recur to ihePteropusJavanicit.s^ which 
is represented in our wood-cut, and which is the largest 
species of the genus that has been hitherto discovered. 
In adult subjects, the breadth of the expanded wings is 
full five feet, and the length of the body opc foot. In 
the Museum of the East India Company there are 
several specimens, in the largest of which the expan¬ 
sion of the wings is five feet two iiiclies, and, in I lie 
smallest, three i^t ten inches: all the other specimens 
measure^ nearly five feet. The length of the arm and 
the fore-arm together, from the union with the body to 
the origin of the iiiiger-joiuls, is fourteen inches. The 
naked thumb, projecting beyond the membrane, mea¬ 
sures two inches; and the claw, which is strong and 
sharp, has an extent of nearly one inch along its 
curvature. On the fore-finger the claw is minute, aud, 
by the particular inflection of the joints, it obtains a 
direction opposed to the plane of the membrane. The 
length of the hind legs is eig(}t inches and a half. 

The head, as in other species of Pteropun^ is oblong, 
and the muzzle comparatively of raoileratc length ; it is 
very gradually attenuated, ancf measures less than onc- 
third of the entire length of the head. The nose is short, 
and somewhat compressed at the sides. The nostrils 
are round anteriorly, and pass backward by a curve, 
resembling part of a volute. The ears are simple, 
long, narrow, and pointed. The eyes arc large and 
prominent, and the irides dark. The gape of the mouth 
I terminates under the anterior corner of the eye. The 
nose projects but slightly beyond the jaw, and the Ups 
arc narrow, and form a ue^ly-defined inclosure of the 
mouth. The teeth are thirty^four in i^umber ;-«iianiely, 
four flout teeth, two canine Ueeth, and ten grinders in 
the upper jaw; and the aunc number of front and 
canine teeth, with twelve grinders,- in the lower jaw. 
No vibrisso exist, but a fev^'engthened bristly hairs are 
^ icaUered about the lip^ ouse, ajdid eyesr Ou the upper 
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part ^ Ae he^ th« th« skull shows it«lf m a gUINO’S PIIXAR AT FORHES. 

longitudinal ridge, which la most prominent in adult 
individuals. The general form of the h^j presents This curious ahd interesting stone^ of which the ae- 
nothing peculiar, companying engraving gives a correct representation, 

The colour of the flying membrane is dark-brown, is situate4»at a slicipt distance from the town of Forres’ 
inclining to black, with a slight yellowish-red tint, in the coiinl^ of Elgin, It is only a few yards otf the 
The general colour of the body and head is black, and rowl leading from Elgin to Inverness. It is aduuited 
of the neck and adjoiniw parts above smoky-brown; on all hands to be the most singular rnoniiiiient of the 
but both the extenteand Intensity of these colours are kind in Great Biiitain, perhaps in Europe. Many of 
subject to variations. The upper and lateral parts of our most distinguished antiquarians are indeed of 
the neck, and the adjoining parU of tlie back, between opinion that it has no parallel in any country, Egypt 
the shoulders, afford a principal distinction in the excepted. It is cut out of a large block of granite 
varieties of this species. In many individuals, the stone of the hardest kind to be ibund in Scotland, 
brown or yellowish red hairs form a coiUplete collar In height it measures twenty-five feet, and in breadth, 
round the neck, though the colour is always more near its base, nearly four feet. It is divided into seven 
intense above. The breadth of this collar varies con- departments. It is sculptured on both sides; biit'that 
siderubly; in some cases it extends from the middle of which looks in an eastern direction is by fur the most 
the head to beyond the slioulders,—^in others it is con- interesting, not only because it is more crowded with 
fined to the neck, and the bock part of the ^ad. The figures than the other, but because those figures are 
tint likewise varies from ycliowish-red to blackish- executed in such a manner as shows that those by whose 
brown, but in all cases it has a smoky hue. In young instructions it was erected regarded it as that which 
subjects the hairs are long, soA to Ihe touch, and would chiefly perpetuate whatever occurrence it was 
glossy; in old subjects J,hey become crisp and rough. intended to record. The highest department of the 
The Ptevopm Javameus is extremely abundant in obelisk contains representations of nine horses, each 
the lower parts of Java, and uniformly lives in society, having a rider, who is apparently rejoicing at the 
The more elevated districts are not visited by it. accomplishment of some important obji'ct,—most pro- 
NumeroiiB individuals select a large tree for their resort, bably of some great victory which has been gained, 
and suspending themselves with the claws of their The figures on this division of the stone are more 
posterior extremities to the naked branches, oAen in defaced by time than those on the other divisions, 
companies of several hundreds, afford to a stranger but arc still sulficieiitly distinct to prevent any mistake 
a very singular .spectacle. A species of Fifris, in habit ns to what they are. In the next department appear 
resembling the Firun rrli^iom of India, which is often a number of men all in a warlike attitude. Some of 
found nt?ar the villages of the natives, affords them a them are brandishing their weapons, while otticrs, us 
very favomfileretrcat, and the extended branchea of if exulting at some joyful event, arc represented as 
one of theseaflNaijmetimea covered by them.‘ hmding their shields on high. Others, again, are in 
general, these societies preserve a perfect silence the act of joining hands, either as if mutually con- 
duiing the day; but if they are disturbed, or if a gralulating each other, or as a plt?dgc of reciprocal 
contention arises among them, they emit sharp piercing encouragement and assistaycc. In the centre of the 
shrieks, and their awkward attempts to extricate them- next line of figures appear two warriors, who seemingly 
selves, when oppressed by the light of the sun, arc either making preparations for, or are already 
exhibit a ludicrous spectacle. In consequence of the engaged in, single combat, while their respective frieiidH 
sharpnes.s of their claws, their attachment is so strong arc witnessfiig the conflict with the liveliest iiiiere.st. 
that they cannot readily leave their hold without the Next we have a group of figures witnessing one of 
assistance of the expanded membrane; and if suddenly their number beheading, in cold blood, the prisoners 
killed in this natural attitude during tJie day they who hod been taken in war. Close by is a kind of 
continue sus|)ended after death. It is neemsary, there- canopy, which covers the heads ol’those who have been 
ftnv, to oblige them to take wing by alarming^them, if executed. This cano])y is guarded by men, each ^ear- 
it be desired to obtain them during the day. Soon ing a halbert. A number of dciul bodies are lying on 
after sunset they gnAually quit their hold, and pursue one side. Next arc truinpofers lilowiiig their trum])ets, 
tlh'ir nocturnal flights in quest of food. They direct in testimony, no doubt, of the triumph which has been 
their course, by an unerring instinct, to the forests, obtained by the parties, to commemorate whose deeds 
villages, and plantations, occasioning incalculable the monument was raised, in the next division we 
mischief,—^uttocking and devouring indiscriminately have a tr#>op of horses put to flight by a band of 
every kind of fruit, from the abundant and iwcful cacao- infantry, whose first line are armed with bowii and 
nut, which surrounds e\ery dwelling of the meanest arrows, while those which follow arc accoutred with 
pejisantry, to the rare apd most delicate productions swords and targets. In the next and last department 
which are cultivated with care by princes and chiefs of the stone, the horses seem fo be seized by the con- 
of distinction. quering party, the riders are beheaded, and the head 

There are few situatidhs in the lower parts of Java of the chief or leafier is suspended, which is probably 
in which this night-wanderer is not constantly ob- meant to denote the same degradation as if it were 
servedas soon as the light of the sun has retired, hung in chains. The other side of the obelisk is chiefly 
one animal is seen to follow another at a short but occupied with a large cross. Beneath it are two 
irregular distance, and this succession continues un- persons evidently of great consequence. They are 
interrupted till darkness ob.structs the view. The accompanied by a retinue of attendants, and embrace 
flight of the Kalong is slow and steady, pursued in a each other as if in the act of becoming reconciled 
straight line, and capable of long continuance. The together. 

cbace of it forms occasionally an amusement to the Such is a description of this very extraordinary 
colonists and inhabitants diiring the moonlight nights, monument. As to its origin, the particular events 
which, in the latit^e of Java, are uncommonly serene, it was intended to commemorate, we arc unfortunately 
He 18 watched in nis desclnt to the fhiit-trees, Imd a IcA in uncertainty. Every historian, every traveller, and 
discharge of small shot readily brings him tp the indeed most of the antiquarians in Scotland, have nil 
ground. By this meaiiM Mr. Hoisfield flequenily more or less turned their attention to the subject; but no 
obtained four or five Mimuab in the couM of an two of them are agree*d as to the purposes for which it 
hour. waa trecteff. Some suppose^ from tlie circumstance of 
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the cross beitig on the obverse sidlei that it was planted 
to coimnemoraie the first establishment of Christianity 
in ScotlnniL This, however, is very unlikely; for, had 
such been its object, ^ it is difficult to see what con¬ 
nection sq many warlike figures collld have Ihd with it. 
Others maintain that it was raised in memory of the 
baUk of Mortlach, which battle, having been gained 
by the Scots over the Danes, eventumly led to the 
expulsion of the latter from the kingdom* This is also 
a very improbable , hypothesis, the battle in question 
having been fought nearly twenty miles from the spot 
where the stone is erected. In &ct, there is scarcely 
any event of national importance that occurred between 
the commencement of the tenth and the end of the 
twefifth centuries,-—fer the dale of the {uHar is generally 
supposed to lie between those two j^rlods,—but has 
been supposed by some antiquarian or other to have 
been the cause of its erection. . , » 

The hypothesis of the Revr Charles Cordiner, a dis- 
ling^iahed northern antiquarian of. the last century, 
respecting the origia of this nipnumcnt, appears to us 
the most probable. His opinion is that it was raised to 
commemorate the defeat and expulsion from Scotland, 
by the Scots, of those Scandinavian adventurers meii- 
iioiied in the * Annals of Torfans,’ who, joined by a 
number of chieftains from the opposite coast of Caith¬ 
ness, had, in the ninth century, established themselves 
at the neighbouring promontory of Burghead^ and 
who, during the bundr^ and fifty years they kept pos¬ 
session of the place, committed the most serious depre¬ 
dations throughout the surrounding country. In 
support of his hypothesis Mr. Cordiner reasons in this 
wnyi-r-* 

In their sanguine endeavours to extend their sway 
and at the same time secure a more speedy retreat to 
their lines, when carrying ofi* booty, *or baffled in any 
attempt, the aid of cavalry was of essential and almost 
indispensable importance,and naturally became the 
distinguishing characteristic of their forces. 

** Of consequence, as it was the great object of Cale¬ 
donian policy and valour to seize their horses, in order 
to defeat their enterprises; so when, at fortunate 
period, they succeeded in totally routing the Scan-^ 
dinavian bands, and compelling them to leave their 
shores, if they wished to erect a conspicuous memorial 
of the event, the most striking article would be to ex¬ 
hibit the seizure of the horses, and the inflicting of a 
capital penalty on their riders; and this is done in the 
most conspicuous department of the column. 

** It is moreover evident, from the concurring testimony 
of history and tradition, that part of the troops and 
warlike adventurers which had embarked in the grand 
expedition underta]|f;en by Olaiis, Prince of Norway, 
about the year 1000, did reinforce the garrison at 
Eocialsbacca, in the Burgh of Moray, and made some 
^ring advances towards the subduing of the surround¬ 
ing countries—und that, soon after that period, their 
repeated defeats induced them wholly to relinquish their 
settlement in that province. 

‘‘ No event was therefore more likely to become a 
aubject of national gratitude and honour than those 
actions in which the princes of Norway and their 
military adherents were totally defeated, and which 
so paved the way for returning peace to aiaile 
ov# the^v harassed and extensive territories. And, 
ija .consequence of the Scandinavian forces finally 
epraeuaiing ^ir postr, a treaty of amicable alliance 
might be formed between Malcolm and Canute, or 
Suenot King of Norway; and the august figures on 
the beM of the cross have been sculptured to express 

^ Borghead is the moitaorlhm point in Scotland to which tho 
expedition of Agrieola penetrated, n# Romans there encamped, 
and conliotied in the place for a eoasidefible time^ The traces of 
their camp are etill distinctly to ho leen. 


.V 

that Important Teeonciliation,~«hUe the fi,^res on 
the a4iacent edm of the obeUsk, which are joined hand 
in hand, aid m attitudea of friendly communication, 
may allude to the new degrees of mutual confidence and 
eecurity which took place after the feuds were settled 
that are represented on the front of the column.*’ 

The tramtiona of the co^try are certainly mom in 
favour of this view of th^featter than of any other 
hypothesis which has been advanced. The very name, 
indeed, given to the pillar, vis., ** Sueno’s Stone,” which 
it has retained from Ume immemorial, shows that tho 
opinion of the peasantry in the district always bn been, 
that that Norwegian monarch must have bwn, in soma 
way or other, connected with its eroction. 
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JOHN SACKHEVSE, THE ESQUIMAUX 
There seems to be hardly any information more gene¬ 
rally interestfi^ than that which states theicondact and 
deportment otme natives of savage or barbarous coim- 
tries^ who happen by peculiar circumstances to be set 
down amidst the wonders of European civilization. 
How their minds are RfBeAd by the difference between 
this and the m(^c% ofllK to which they have been 
accustomed; how their faculties expand under the 
influence of new relations and circumstances; what 
are tlie classes of things which most engaged their 
attention; and with what eye they viewed our habits 
and institutions—are all object of highly interesting 
and not unprofitable considercAion. Under this im¬ 
pression we have drawn together from various sources 
the following account of John Sackheuse, a young 
Esquimaux^ who died in this country in |he year 1819. 
In the same year, a Memoir of this young man, attri¬ 
buted to the pen of Captain Badil Hall, ajjl^earcd in 
* Blackwood's Magazine.* He is also mentiuiied in 
other papers of that publication ; and appears u very 
prominent character in the account published by Cap¬ 
tain Ross of his ‘ Firtt Expedition in search of a 
North-west Passage,* The following narrative is 
drawn from all these sources of information, particularly 
from the Memoir in ‘ Blackwood.* 

John Sackheusc appears to have been born about 
the year 1797, on the west coast of Greenland, about 
70*^ north lutiturle. In the year 1816, when the whale 
ships of the season were about to leave the coast and 
return home, John was enabled through tne favour of 
the sailors, whose good will he had won, to hide him¬ 
self and stow away his canoe on board the Thomas and 
Anno, ('ap1^?l!W^J*g^n, of the port of Leith. 
the vessel was welT^ar of the land John came forth 
from his concealment, and the captain supposing he 
had been carried away by accident, kindly offered to 
return and put him on shore. But flmling that he had 
a very earnest desire to proceed to England with the 
ship, and abandon his own country, Captain Newton per¬ 
mit tjd him to remain. During the voyage John con¬ 
trived to pick up a little English, and made himself a 
tolerably expert seaman. During the following winter 
he fi'cquently^exhibited his canoe in the ducks at Leith, 
in which neighbourhood he and his frail vessel attracted 
a good deal of notice. By the owners and the captain 
of the Thomas and Ann, he was treated #ith the 
greatest kindness and liberality; and when, in 1817, 
he w^eut to Davis’s Straits again in the same vessel, (he 
captain was carefully instructed to leave it quite free 
to him cither to remain in his own country or return 
again with the vessel. On reaching Greenland he 
found that his only surviving relation, his sister, had 
died in his absence. When received this intelligence 
he immediately decided to return to Scotland, and 
declared that he would tevisit his native country no 
more. 

About the beginning of the year 1818, Mr. Nasmyth, 
an eminent artist of Edinburghi happened to meet 
John Sackheuse in the streets of Leith, and having 
been some years before engaged to execute a set of 
drawings of the Esquimaux costume, he was natu¬ 
rally attracted by his appearance, although his dress 
was considmbiy modifiM by his European habits. 
Mr. Nasmyth took him to Edinburgh, and finding that 
he had not only a taste for drawingf but considerable 
readiness of execution, he kindly pneferiook to give 
him iiistnictions in.the art. Shortly aftcri when it was 
understood that an*expe^tion to the MQtic regions 
was about to sail under Captain ftoss, it occurred to 
Mr. Nasmyth that the serkecs of Sackheuse b® 
very advantageously on the and 

this idea having been communicated to tKe Admiralty, 
he was immediately invited on very liberal terms to 


m 

acoompany the expedition* John seemed very faidiflh* 
rent atout the compensation but readily agr^ to go^ 
^nly care^lly stipulatingnhat he was not to be left 
in his own country.^ His great unwillingness to re¬ 
turn to his native irad, after having tasted the blessings 
and coihibrfs of«civilized life, seems more easy to 
account for than his oripnal willingness to leave it. 
On this jpoint the materifus before us afford no foun¬ 
dation even for a^oiijecture* 

We must now turn to the work of Captain Ross for 
an account of the proceedings of Sackheuse during the 
Arctic voyage. That officer appears to have been very 
sensible of the value of the young man’s services, and 
his name occurs very firequently in the book. ^ Among 
the various transactions of this voyage, in which he 
acted a considerable part; the fBlIowing may be men¬ 
tioned as the most prominent, and that which excited 
the greatest interest m his own mind. 

On the 9tli of August, when the vessels were near 
Capo Dudley Dimes, about 76^ N. lat., some human 
beiirgs unexpectedly appeared, moving towards them 
on the ice, which spre^ for about seven or eight iiiilcs 
between the vessels and the coast of Greenland. As 
they seemed to hail the ship, they were at first 8uppcl^^ed 
to be shipwrecked sailors; and the ships therefore 
stoQd nearer to the ice, and hoisted their colours. On 
a nearer approach, however, it was discovered that tliey 
were natives of the country, drawn by dogs on sledges, 
which moved with wonderful rapidity. They paused at 
what they considered u safe distance from the ships, 
which they remained tor some lime silently observing; 
but when the vessels tacked, they set up a BlmuUancoiia 
shout, accompanied with many strange gesticulations, 
ami wheeled off with amazing velocity towards the land, 
and they were soon lost sight of behind the hummocks 
of ice. Their sudden departure wits much regretted, 
and in order, if possible, to bring them back—to make 
inquiries of them, and explaSn the friendly intentions of 
; the visitcrs-*-*Captain lioss caused a white flag to be 
hoisted on a hillock of ice. On this was painted a 
I hand holding a green branch of a tree: there were also 
left on the ice some presents placed on a stool, and an 
Esquimaux dog, with sonic beads alxmt his neck. 
When, about ten hours after, the vessels returned from 
examining the state of the ice at the head of the pool, 
the dog was found asleep on the spot where he had 
been left, and the presents were untouched. But on 
the following day eight sledges were observed moving 
furiously towards the vessels. They halte4 , about Ihe 
distance pf half a mile from the ships, and when it 
was perceived that they had no inclination to come 
nearer, Sackheuse volunteered his services to go on the 
ice with presents and endeavour to bring the people 
to a parley. In estimating the courage which this 
offer indicated, it should be borne in mind that John, 
in common with other southern Esquimaux, believed 
these northern regions to be inhabited by an exceed¬ 
ingly ferocious race of giants, who were great cannibals. 
Nevertheless, at his own particular desire, he went to 
meet the strangers, unarmed and unattended; and he 
executed the service with a degree of address not infe¬ 
rior to the coura^ with which it waE undertaken. 

After much difficulty Sackheuse succeeded in esta- 
blishing an intercourse with these people. The im¬ 
pression made by this scene upon him was so stleng 
that he afterwaras executed a drawing of it from 
memory. This was his first attempt at historical com¬ 
position, his practice having been hitherto confined to 
copying such prints of single figures or ships as be 
could procure. He gave this drawing to Captain Ross, 
and an engraving firom it appears iu the work of that 
officer* He says that it was executed by the Esqui¬ 
maux without assistance or advice; and adds, ** It 
cannot certainly be regarded as a specimen of art, but 
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tt ho# the tn^^rof h^ng at least a food representation 
of the objects introduced/’ After his return to England, 
John used to take great delight in relating his ad¬ 
ventures with the “ Northmen/' as he called these people. 
On one such occasion he, with great gcxid humour, 
and somewhat touchingly, advert^ to his own igno¬ 
rance when first he landed in this country. He then 
itnagiiied the first cow he saw to be a wild and dan¬ 
gerous animal, and hastily retreated to the boat for 
the harpoon, that he might defend himself and his 
companions from this ferocious-looking beast. 

On the return of the expedition, John became an 
object of great interest in London, and obtained so 
much notice, that there was reason to fear either that 
the poor fellow’s head would be turned, or that he 
would get into bad company and acquire dissipated 
habits. But, happily, he soon tired of London, and, 
at his own desire, was sent to Ediiihnrgh, and placed 
under the charge of some of his old friends. 

The Admiralty Board, feeling the importance of 
John’s services as an interpreter to fhe next expedition, 
gave directions that he should be educated in as liberal 
a manner as possible. lie concurred with these views^ 
arid engaged in the requisite pursuits with astonishing 
ardour and perseverance. Mr. Nasmyth resumed his 
drawing lessons in a more methodical manner than at 
first; and was of still greater service to him by teach¬ 
ing him English, and by introducing him to his own 
family, all of whom took the warmest interest in his 
improvement and welfare, lie was also instructed in 
writing; and a gentleman who wished to learn the 
Esepumaux language undertook to give him regular 
lessons in English. Jfe amused his leisure in niodelfing 
and carving canoes, and took much pleasure in walking 
about and paying visits. He was fond of society, and 
being himself very entertaining, the circle of his ac¬ 
quaintance was soon so extended, that his evenings 
passed cheerfully and profitably. 

But in the rnid^ of all his enjoyments and useful 
pursuits, he w^as seized with an inflammatory complaint, 
from which, In a few days, he in a great measure re¬ 
covered, but relapsed, and died on Sunday*evcning, the 
14th of February, 1SU>. The highest medical talent 
of the city had been exerted in vain to save him; and 
during his illness he was attended by his friends with 
(he most anxious care. During the height of his first 
illness he was very obedient; but when he was freed 
from pain, and began to gain strength, he by no means 
liked the discipline to which he was subjected, and the 
prescribed regimen still more displeased him. 

The remains of this interesting stranger were fol¬ 
lowed to the grave by a numerous Company, among 
wlioiu were not only his old friends and pati*ons from 
Leith, but many gentlemen of high respectability in 
Edinburgh. 

“ Jolin Saclvhrusc (says the Memoir in •Black¬ 
woods Magazine’) was about five feet eight inches 
high, broad iu tlie chest, and well set, with u very wide 
mce, and a gicat ipiantity of coarse black straight hair, 
riic expression ot* his countenance, however, was re- 
murkribly pleasing and good humoured, and not in the 
least degree savage. ’Inhere were at all times great 
Kim|)ljcity and absence of pretension in hts manners. 
His modesty was greal: when asked his opinion of the 
elephailt he had seen in I.ondon, he said, with great 
vaMS and a look of great humility, ‘ Elephant more 
sense me/ His disposition was gentle and obliging ; 
he was grateful for tin* least kindness shown to him, 
and upon several occasions exhibited a goodness of 
heart, and a consideration for the wishes and feelinf^ 
of others, which would have done honour to any coiuitry. 
His fondness for and kindness to children was very 
striking. In a snr^ day, hiSt winter, he met two 
thildren at soine distance from Leith, and observing 


them to be suffering ^from "llie cold, he took off his 
jacket, and having carefully wrapped them in it, brought 
them safely home: he would take no reward, and Beeiried 
to be quite unconscious that he had done any thing 
remarkable. He was temperate in all his habits; he 
was docile, and always open to conviction; showing, 
however, the greatest desirp to be treated with con¬ 
fidence, and of this he never jiroved himself unworthy. 

He had « quick sense of insult: and one evening 
being attacked in a most ungenerous and cowardly 
way in the streets, he resented the indignities put upon 
him in a very summary manner, by fairly knocking 
several of the party down; but although the insult wag 
thus rese^rted, so nice, were his feelings that several 
days elapsed before he subsided into his wonted quiet 
state of mind. It is due to poor John to state, that 
upon this occasion he behaved for a long time with 
great forbearance; but upon being struck, he was 
roused to exert his strength, which was prodigious. 
The whole party were carried to the watch-hoiise—a 
measure which the Esquimaux could never bo made to 
comprehend.” 


NAUPLIA. 

Th® town of Naiiplia, or Napoli di Romania, is 


situated along the foot of an abrupt rocky promontory 
of considerable elevation, which pmjecls into the sea at 
the bead of the giilf bearing the sanie name. It oc¬ 
cupies the whole length of tlje narrow strip of low land 
between tlir cliffs and the shore, so that further cularn-e- 
ment is impracticable. It is well fortified, and cncloseil 
by walls on which the " winged lion” is still visible, in 
proof of their Venetian construction, mnj althougli 
miserably bad, is, upon the wlmlj^jc'Bf^o best biiiit 
towns in the Moroa, of winch it w justly considered to 
be the maritime key. 

It is admirably situated, both in a military and com¬ 
mercial point of view; but the place is very unlicaltln, 
partly owing to the neighbouring ntarshe.s in the plains 
of Argos, and partly owing to the total want of cleanli¬ 
ness. Fevers are very prevalent, and the town Jias 
o^n been rovaged by plague. In 1824 it was visited 
with a dreadful cpidentic, which carried off about one- 
third of the population. The interior, with fhe excep¬ 
tion of one square, consists of very narrow, fijthy 
streets, ^from which the breeze is always excluded by 
the upper stories of the houses projecting one above the 
other till they almost meet. Thcf larger houses gene¬ 
rally have been built by the Venetians, and are now made 
subservient to public purposes; but the greater part 
w Turkish, though very different from the light, weJI- 
built houses of Constantinople. In these the lower 
part is invariably appropriated as a stable for the horses, 
whence a miserable and often unsafe staircase leads 
to the upper inhabited apartments. The shops are 
principally for the sale of wine, provisions, and arms. 
Much as the town has suffcrc<l from the effects of can- 
non during its several sieges, its present ruinous 
state is principally owing to the spirit of implacable 
revenge, which led to the demolition of those houses 
which had been the residence of Turks. TJie many 
barbarous excesses committed on both sides from fiiis 
deep-rooted feeling are of a nature Uw revoltin"- to 
dwell upon, and, however it may be attempted to 
extenuate them, have greatly dimmed the lustre of tiic 
victory which has at length crowned the Greek arms. 

with its taper minaret and some fountains, 
which they are in the habit of erecting in their streets, 
are the only monuments left in this town to show that 
tor so many years Greece tAs the slave of Turkey. 

At present Napoli is iw seat of government and 
residence of King Otho, ahd.'may therefore be con- 
(udered the capital of Greece; but although it must 
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ever be ft place of ^reat irtiportWe as a military and 
commercial post, it is by no mcaus calculated to bmme 
the metropolis of the kingdom, from its unhealthiiiess 
and very circumscribed extent. The population may 
amount to 5000 or 6000, but fluctuates greatly: it is 
however, one of the most thickly-peopled cities in the 
wodd, averaging three or four inmates to each room. 
8incd the arrival of Kin^''iOtlio, NatipUa has under¬ 
gone considerable ifliprovcmeiit; and, as security of 
property becomes more certain, will doubtless make 
rai)id advances, a great number of emigrants from 
Europe having already established theTiisclves in trade 
bore. Tlie diversions of the town consist in frequenting 
some ill-furnished codee-hoiisl^ tind billiui*d-tables, or 
nil evening promenade in the square or to tlie suburb. 
The market of Napoli is well supplied with fruit 
and vegetables in great variety and abundance; but 
biilchers’ meat is iiidifFercnt. The adjacent country 
is rich and ierlile; even the wildest and saost un- 
(‘iiliivatcd parts are covered with beds of thyme, rennel, 
iuhI mint, which afford inexhaustible materials for 
liouoy; but this indulgcticc must be gratified with 
cant ion, as (he lioney is medicinal in its properties. 

The port is exceedingly good and eligible for ship- 
]»ing, being perfectly sate and easy of access. From 
tile bav, the view is at once pleasing, picturesque, and 
evciiiiig: tlie lofty, majestic rock surmounted by the 
ciuidcl; the busy town and port; tlie plain and town of 
^Srgos, with its Acropolis, backed by a range of lofty 
rnounuiius, and the snowy summits of Taygetns to tlio 
west ; all heighieued by the associations of loaner times 
—contribute to render the surrounding scenery highly 
interesting. But as soon as the stran^r puls his foot 
on slioie, tlu’^igjjchantment ceases and his enthusiasm 
vanishes,— all pleasure give way to naila€% 

and disgust. 

Prior to the revolution, Napoli was the depdt for ftll 
the produce of Greece; and, although this exclusive| 
trade has latterly been shared by other ports, there is I 
still an extensive commerce carried on in wine, oil, corn, | 
wax, honey, sponges, and cotton. The transport of 
these articles is principally limited to kaYks, or open 
boats of fifleen or thirty tons burden. Napoli ofiers 
no facility for ship-building; but, as some of the 
islands engage largely in this occupation, it may be 
expected that, as the mercantile navy increases, cum- 
incrce will also emerge from the narrow bounds to 
wliich it has hitherto ^eu confined. Already, indeed, 
it has begun to experience the encouraging effects of 
freedom, order, and peace. The sea-breeXe blows 
furiously up the Gulf of Nauplia during the day, and it 
is the custom, therefore, tor vessels to leave the anchor¬ 
age in the evening, when they catch the lanil-breexe, 
wliich blows during the nighty and generally carrifss 
them out of the gulf before morning. 

The strength of Napoli is the citadel^ which is called 
flic Palamedi, over whose lurreted walls a few eypresses 
raise their sombre heads; it stands on the easternmost 
and highest elevation of the promontory, and completely 
o\’crhangs and conmiaiids the town. To all appearance 
it is impregnable, and from its situation and aspect has 
been termed the Gibraltar of Greece,” an appellation 
which, when in a better state of defence, it may deserve. 
It is 7£D feet above the sea, and has only one assail¬ 
able point, where a narrow isthmus connects it with 
the main land—and this is overlooked by a rocky 
precipice: the ascent is by flights of steps cut in the 
rock. Beneath tlie Palamedi, the land continues at the 
elevation of about 300 feet to the extreme point of the 
jimmontory, and on this jfre various forts, &c. The 
present fortifications arc cmefly Venetian, repaired at 
various times by the Turk^nd Greeks ; but the ruins 
of ancient walls of Cycluj^cau inasoury, on which those 


I of the Palamedi are based, may still be seen. Many 
I pieces of Venetian ordnance remain on the walla to this 
day. The Palame<li, in whitii some excellent barracks 
have lately been built, is capable of containing a large 
garrison. Besides tliese points, and the walls which 
enclose the town and are defended ]>y bastions, there is 
a small rocky islet in tlie harbour on which stands the 
Castle of St. Tlieodore, which, though coininuuded by 
the upper forts, would be very foniiidable to an assail¬ 
ing squadron of ships. The reeks, in (he siege of 
Napoli, obtained possesion of this post very early, and, 
ill spite of its disudvanlugeuuH position, contrived to 
annoy not only the town but the Turkisli garrison in 
the upper forts;—it is at present used as a state prison. 
The town of Napoli is supplied w^ith water by u stream 
I issuing from the celebrated ibuiitaiu of Canathns, 

I It passes by an aqueduct under the cliffs of the Palamedi, 
and admits of being easily cut off by (he besiegers, as 
! it was by the Greeks. 

The ancient Nayipliiv is said to have been built by 
Nauplius, the son of Neptune, before, (he Trojan war. 
Nauplia was subsequently the chief naval arsenal of 
the Argives. It was desolate in the time of Pausanias, 
who saw only the ruins of the walls and of a temple of 
Neptune remaining. The Venetians obtained posses¬ 
sion of it in 1460. In 1495 it sunendered to Bujaxet, 
but was again taken by (he Veuetiaus, iniflcr Moroziiii, 
in August 1586, after a month's siege, and became the 
head-quarters of that nation in the Morea. In 1714 
it was ireachercmsly given up to All Coumoiirgi, and 
was the scat of Turkish governnieut and residence of 
the Pa.sha of the Morea till Tripoliz/.a was selected as 
being more central, when it became subject to the Bey 
of ^rgos. The crescent remained uninterruptedly 
flying oil this fortress till the l' 2 iii of December, 182;;^, 
when it surrendered to the Greeks, after a long and 
tedious blockade, the Turkish garrison having been 
reduced to such a state of shirvalioii as to feed on the 
corpses of tb^r companions. In 1^5 Ibrahim Puchu 
made a fruitless attempt to surprise the place; and it 
has been the stronghold of the Greeks in their struggle 
for liberty, in April, 1826, the Commission of Govern¬ 
ment held their sittings here, but were obliged to retire 
(odBgina on account of civil dissensions and two of (he 
revolted chiefs being in possession of tlie Palamedi. 
During the presidency of Capo d’lstrias, who always 
resided (and was assassinated) in the town, it again 
became the seat of goveriiincnl; and on the Slst of 
January, 1833, the Prince of Bavaria arrived here as 
first king of restored Greece. 

Though generally known to the Franks by the name 
of Napoli di Romania, it is gfuicrally known to tlie 
Greeks by its ancient name of Nauplia. It is the sec 
of a bishop, and one of the towns for holding civil and 
criminal courts; it has a printing-press in full operation, 
and, besides the newspapers and (H>riodicals, editions of 
several of their best works have been published at Napoli; 
and public instruction, which was early introduced here 
by the Jesuits, is again making progress. The accom¬ 
modations for visiters haver undergone considerable 
improvement, for which, indeed, there was omple room, 
as it was difficult for the traveller to find even ne¬ 
cessaries, much less comforts,—houses, rooms, there 
certainly were, but without any furniture. 

Argos lies to the N.N.W., distant about twelve 
miles, by a road which lead.s for some time along the 
sea-shore, round the head of tlje bay; it is in some 
places so swampy as to be almost imjiassuble in the 
winter months, but tolerably good as it proceeds along 
the plain towards Argos. An excellent road was made 
from Nauplia to Epidaurtis during the presiiJency 
of Capo dTstrias, by wjiich speedy communication waa 
I insured with iSglua and Aiucub, 
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The bay-tree (^Laurus nohilis')^ or, as the French call 
it, Al)ollo*s Lam el, which our wood-cut appropriately 
represents atnidsl the ruins of that country with the 
Hiieieut literature and fables of whicn it is so closely 
connected, is a species of the rather extensive tribe of 
plants which botanists distin^uLsh by the name of 
Laurus (the ancient Latin name of the bay-tree), and 
which, besides the present, includes several interesting’ 
species, such os the ciniianiou, camphor, benzoin, &c., 
wliich wc are not at present requiitd to notice par¬ 
ticularly, The geography of the laurel tribe is thus 
given by Dr. Lindley:—“ These trees inhabit the 
tropics of either hemisphere; in a very lew instances 
only straggling to the northward in North America 
mid Europe. No genus is known to exist in any part 
of the continent of Africa, except tlie paradoxical 
Cassytlia. This is the more remarkable as several 
species of Laurus have been found both in Teiierilfe 
iiiifl Madeira, and some other genera exist in Mada¬ 
gascar and in the isles of France and Bourbon.^' Of* 
till the species, our bay-tree seems the best qualified to 
struggle with a colder climate than the tribe can in 
general bear, and is, in fact, the only one that is 
indigenous iu Europe. It is very common in the East, 
in the isles of Greece, and upon the epast of Barbary. 
EiiLire forests of bay-trees exist Canaries. It 

has been perfectly naturalized in^^l^y and in the 
south of France; and it even beaW^our own climate 
very well, forming one of the most desirable evergreens 
we have, although its growth is slow. 

In its sontheru habitat the height of the bay-tree 
somctiines exceeds thirty feet. The leaves are of a 
rich deep green, highly and pleasantly aromatic; the 
flowers are of a pale-yellow colour, and are alfbMed 
by old trees only; the fruit is of a nearly black-red 
colour, and about the size of a small cherry—never, we 
believe, perfected in this country, but plentiful in Italy. 
This is one of the trees which have been most cele¬ 
brated by the ancient poetk. Ovid relates, with great 
beauty, the fable of the change of Daphne into a laurel 
by Jupiter, to save her from the pursuit of Apollb, who 
thenceforth adopted the tree as his own:— • 

' ■■ ■■' “ Because thou esaat not bo 
My mistress, i espouse thee fur niy tree : 

Be thou the prise of honour and renown; 

The deatlileis {Met and the poem crown, 

Thou shalt the Roman festivals adoni, 

And, after poets, be by victors worn.*'— I 

Qarih*9 Ovid, 

Xn consequence of this dedication to the god of poetry 
and music, the leaves of the plant were considered a 
fliiitabie crown for the heads of poets, and came also to 
be bestowed on triumphant warriors, and on the victors 
iu the Olympic games. Poets, warriors, ancf kin^ 
continue still to receif d^he laurel crown in poetry, On 
statues, and on coins; and the court-poet still retains 
the title of laureate as a memento of the laurel crown 
ho formerly wore. In the middle ages, it was customary 
to place on the heads of young doctors a crown of laurel; 
such persons, us well as the poets who were sometimes 
solemnly crowned, as in tliltcase of Petrarch at Rome 
ill 1341, seem to have been called baccalaurn^ ftorn 
which word some etymologists derive the word ‘ bachelor,’ 
when used as a literary title of honour. 

The bay-tree is useful in medicine. The leaves when 
bruised bietWMn the fingers exhale a pleasant odour, 
and afford when burnt e grateful incense. This 
aiomatic pro{^rty occasions the employment of the 
leaves for culinary purposes, and hence they are an 
article of export from the countries which afford the 
tree, being a branch of commerce even w^ith the United 
States, The busks of the berries contain a great 
quantity of volatile oil,* which very aromatic; and 
the kernels also furnish by expression u fat oil, which is 


much emj3loyed for embrocations. It is greenish in 
colour, and the smell is a faint exhibition of that of 
bay-leaves. 

CULTIVATION OF GOOSEBERRIES IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND 

The gooseberry is commonly thought to be orie of the 
native IVuits of the island; and, whether so or \iot, 
there is certainly no country in which it arrives at 
greater perfection. It is always found to prefer the 
temperate climates, with au inclination rather towards 
the cold than the warm. It is not known iu Africa, in 
the South Sea Islands, or between the tropics of either 
beiuisphere; but is found in the lempciiite parts of 
Europe, America, and Asia. In the southern and 
central parts of Asia the plant is perfectly unknown, 
except iu some situationstwhere, among the high 
inoLintuins, the temperature is lowered to the point it 
requires.^ Persons who have resided many years in 
India, and in all that lime hud never seen a cun ant or 
gooseberry, speak with delight of the European cha¬ 
racter which these jilants give to the scenery of the 
mbiintains in the north of that jountry. 

It is not clearly known when the gooseberry first 
became an object of cultivation iu this country; but it 
had becfoipe a garden fruit in the reign of Henry VUI., 
for the old writer Tusser, who lived in that reign, says, 
iu his ‘Five Hundred Pointes of Good tlusbaiidrie/— 

** The barbery, respis ♦, and gooseberry too, 

Look now to be planted as other tilings do.*' 

Soon after ibis period descriptions w^erc afforded of ten 
or a dozen varieties; and, among the rest, the blue ^— 
a colour not at present found among three or iljur 
hundred sorts that might be The fruit 

was apparently very small wheir the plant was first 
brought under cultivation, resembling the small taste¬ 
less and neglected fruit which we find in the south of 
Europe; and, in size at least, it does not appear to 
have much increased down to more than a century 
after Tusser’s time, as may be inferred from the 
surprise expressed by Pepys at seeing gooseberries “ as 
big as nutmegs.*’ “ At every subsequent period,** says 
an interesting and useful little tract f, from which much 
of the information in this article is taken, “ the goose¬ 
berry lias claimed a share of the attention of writers on 
horticulture, as it has found a place alike in the gardens 
of the lufiileitiait and of the Cottager; and has rewarded, 
by its abundant and pfofltable produce, the s^kill of the 
p]t)fessional gardener, and, by its great size, the care 
of the amateur grower: indeed the success which has 
.attended its culture under the holiday attention of the 
arlizan seems to entitle it to,the distinctive appellation 
of the popr ttian'st favourite,^* 
it has been ascertained that, tmder favourable cir- 
cumstailces, the gooseberry-plotit Will attain a consider¬ 
able age, and grow to a greaf size. At Duflicld, near 
Derby, there was, in 1821, a bush known to liave been 
planted at least forty-six yearii, and the branches of 
which extended twelve yards in Cfrcuniference; and the 
garden of the late Sir Joseph Bahks, at Overton Hall, 
near Chesterfield, contained at the same time two re¬ 
markable gooseberry-plants, trained against a wall, 
measuring each upwards of fifty feet !u the fiill extent 
of their branches. 

The plant, ill this country, exhibits a marked prefer¬ 
ence to cold situations. The gooseberry in the southern 
parts of England is not comparable to that of the north ; 
and the flavour of the Scotch bcrry«is afioch sufierior to 
that of those produced in an| part of England; while, 
in Scotland itself, the gooslberries of Dundee, Aber- 

• Riii»plx»Try. • 

t i\itiiTii>ir on the llistury aud CMAifatioii of the Gooseberry.— 
Ptinied dt Slieflivldp 
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decn, and InvemeAf!, much exceed in flavour any which 
the Edinburgfh market-gardeners can raise. lu rvah 
and appearance, however, the frooseberries of Lancashire 
are, perhaps, unequalled by any in the world; and 
there, and in the counties of Cheshire, Staifordshire, 
anj^ '^ar^iqksbijrei> tljr striking improvement which has 
taken eWe in the cqUiy^tion pf this cheap and agree¬ 
ably ffult is to bp attributed less to the inarkct-gar- 
denym, or eyap to scientiflq horticulturists, than to 
the mechanics, who very generally spend much of their 
leisure time in the pleasing occupation of gardening, 
particularly in the cultivation of the gooseberry, and 
have thei^ ambiHon very much turned towards the 
production of large specimens of that fruit. • Some idea 
ol* the attention which has been*pm<i to this object inay 
be formed frpm the fact, that of the two hundred kinds 
of gooseberries which enumerated in the fruit 
catalogue of the Horticulwal Society, not fewer than 
a hundred and fifty are the large Lancashire goose¬ 
berries. ** The custom has doubtless a ti^dflency to 
improve the health and morals of the people. Any 
pursuit which makes men acquainted with the pecu¬ 
liarities of vegetable economy, in however small a 
degree, has a beneficial effect upon the heart and 
understanding; and it is certainly better for nailers 
and weavers to vie with each other in raising the 
largest gooseberries, than in those games ot chance 
or cruel sports to which the leisure hours oi the 
working classes are too often devoted. The one is a 
rational and innocent emulation; the other a degrading 
oxcitcrrient or a bnital Indulgence*.** The humble 
origin of the different sorts of Lancastiire goose¬ 
berries is often indicated by their names, which arc 
generally fanciful, often local and personal, HomeUmes 
.sufticiently abatc^^-but frequently characteristic ojT jhe 
manners of the cdivfttry in which they are produced. 
“ Lancashire Witches,** ‘‘ Richmond Lads,** ‘‘Cheshire 
J.asses,** “Jolly Miner,** “Jolly Painter,” “Top 
Sawyer,’* “ Crown Bob,** are suflicieut specimens. 

It is not to be expected that so much attention would 
be gi\en to the culture of the gooseberry in the coun¬ 
ties w€ have menliuned without th# operation ot some 
external stimulus* Accordingly, we find “ Gooseberry 
Shows,** as they arc called, established in different 
parts of Yorkshire, Luucasliire, and Cht»shire. The 
time and conditions of these meetings are determined 
by certain rules, which arc points of familiar knowiedge; 
and the minor details of each show arc settftd in the 
spring, fi*©m which*tlme, until the day of*exhibition, 
each competitor eniered on the list subscribes u small 
weekly sum towards the purchasing of prizes. These 
generally consist cither of a pair of sugar-tongs, a 
copiicr tea-kettle, a cream-jug, or a cornec eupboaixl, 
which, as well as aiycepstakes, and specified sums of 
money, arc adjudged to thq growers of the heaviest 
fruits of each colour, ^edUngs, 4c. The exhibition of 
the berries, and the adjudication of prizes, generally 
takes place;, in July and August, and the weight of the 
different sorts of fruit shown is frequently puolishcd in 
the newspapers of the town where the show is held; 
while the result of tbq shows in various parts of the 
kingdom fur saverai years, been printed at Man¬ 
chester, aiul circulated, chiefly among the growers, in 
what is called ‘ The Gooseberry Book.* 

Thus far we have only had to make statementa of a 
pleasing character. We remt now to add, on the 
authority of the * Memoir,’ that much time and money 
is wasted, and habits of drinking are formed or 
cherished, in attending the shows, which are usually 
hejd in publie-houies, where, of course, as the only 
return to (be landlord is upon the liquor drunk, 
the whole scheme is often got up with a sole reference 

* Vefretable SubsUnces,NJiifii., part 2. Library of Enfortaiiong 
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to (hat object. Under such circnmstanccs, we imojffna 
a wife must dread the coiisequoncc of licr husband’s 
addiction to even so innocent and pleasing a pursuit as 
that which we have been describing. This is a most 
unnatural state of things; and it is much to ho lamented 
that men, upon whose conduct so many of the best 
iiitercHts of the country depend, do not recollect that 
“ Gooseberry shows ** might he carried on more ration¬ 
ally, more comfortably, and more advantageously, in 
every respect in private houses. 

It is not our object to enter into details concerning the 
modes in which the gooseberry-plant is cultivated, but 
we may state a few particulars to illustrate the progress 
which has been made in the culture of the gooseberry- 
fruit. About forty years since it was thought a great 
tiling when an amateur grower pulled a goosclwry 
that was header than a “ spade-ace guinea,** or, in 
the parlance of the workshop, “ weighed more than a 
pound.” Berries were, however, stnui after produced 
that weighed twice as much; and little would now be 
thought of a show fruit that should not weigh five 
“ pounds,** or sovereigns. *J’he largest gooseberry ever 
grown was a handsome yellow fruit called “ Teazer,** 
which was shown at Stockport in J uly, 1830, ami weighed 
3^ dwts. 13 gr^ The heavie.st red berry on record was 
the “ Roaring l^n,” exhibited at Naiitwich in 1825, 
and weighing Ifigrs. The heaviesrwhite was 

the “ Ostrich,dwts. 20 grs.—shown at Ormskirk 
in LB32, in which year the maximum of reds was only 
27 dwts. 13 grs. In the same season, a seedlitig green 
was exhibited at Nantwich of ihe uncommon weight of 
30 dwts. 18 grs. To this slatemeut of the weight to 
which the fruit has sometimes been brought, it may be 
interesting to add that a seedling plant of reputation 
hts been known to produce, when sold in lots, upwards 
of 32^. This was a rare case, indeed; but it is said 
to be not at all uiuisnal lor twenty gutueaa to be 
brf>ught in by the distribution of a single bush in 
rooted parcels. 


Thievish Disposition of the Oamhier Islanders ,—Mnny of 
the natives Imd come off in the morning, und appeared quite 
at humo with us. They danced and sung, nor did they 
conceal those pilfering propensilioa for which all tlioso 
islanders arc famed. It w'us ridiculous to see them carrying 
several articles to the gangway to put on their rafts; «or 
wore they at all willing to part with their new arquisifiSui, 
upon inliniation that they could not bo so readily spared. 
A little terrior was brought on deck, and barked of courso 
at the visitors: but they were so far from being afraid of 
his biting Ibem, that one of tiieir nuinbor took him up in 
his anus, and was about to carry him over the sidb. tjn- 
fortunaloly Rio made no use of his teeth, or no further 
arguuu;nt >vould have been required to induce the savage 
to let him go. They were not allowed to go below, anii a* 
wo thought, a vigilant look-out was kept upon them; not¬ 
withstanding which they contrived to make away with 
several tilings, such as a spy-glass, a book, and some other 
articles; on© was detected with the tureen, which ho had 
conveyed through the port-hole. It is the more astonishing 
that they succeeded in any attempt, from the imposMibility 
of concealing thoir prey, were quite destitute of 

clothiog. -- McLnuscTipt Jouvnlm of a Voyage of Discovery» 


Bffect of Moonbeam ai Sea, — A Correspondent, in won- 
tioning the ncm-existonce at soa of certain rooks whicli are 
laid down in the Admiralty «Charts,' remarks:- have 
frequently observed that the moonbeams striking from be¬ 
tween the clouds upon tlie surfkco of the sea at some dis¬ 
tance, when the waves are brokeg by a fresh breozo, cauKc 
an appearanie so much like that of breakers as to be taken 
for such by most persons on board. It is probable that 
wny of tlte tocka in the ocean, which are marked down in 
the * Charts,' have had this origin; but none of tliom ou^ht 
to be expunged until their non-oxwtenee lias beoji decylcdly 
established. They hm, meanwhile, the good effect of 
wscitmg vigilanco at sea/’ 

3 S 2 
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Auwnmku is the largest, wealthiest, and most popu¬ 
lous city of Holland, although it is not the seat of 
goremment, and only ranks as the capital of the pro¬ 
vince of North Holland. It is situated on the south 
bank of the Ij or gulf of the Zuider Zee, in 52° 
23' N latiUide, an#l° 54' E longitude. The name 
of the town was originally Ainstclredamme, which 
sigidfies tbp dam or dyke of the Amstel, a river which 
in part runs through the city, distributed into several 
branches, all of which terminate in the Y, which is so 
called firom its figure. 

The origin of Amsterdam is not of remote antiquity. 
In the early part of the thirteenth century it is known 
to have consisted merely of a/ew huts inhabited by 
fishermen. Its name first occurs in a letter of Count 
Floris, ill the year 1275, in which he exempts the town 
of Amstelredamme fh>m ths^payment of certain tolls or 
taxes. Until 1482 it apjiSars only to have been sur¬ 
rounded by a weak palisade; but then a wall of brick was 
built to |3Totect it from the incursions of the ifOTabitants 
of Utrecht, who were continually at variance with the 
Hollanders, and looked with an evil eye on the rising 
city. The history of Amsterdam would, indeed, for 
many years, strikingly rillustralc the truth, that next 
to strife at home, strife between near neighbours is the 
most frightful and disgusting. Wc willingly pass over 
the details of wrong and outrage with which this period 
is replete, and proceed to state that,' after the states of 
Zeeland and Holland united, in 1578, with Brabant 
and Flanders, in the pacification of Ghent, the advan¬ 
tages which Amsterdam oflered for commercial enter¬ 
prise attracted crowds of strangers to thf town, not 
only from the other provinces, but from all parts of 
Europe; in conseipience of wliich it began to assume 
that commerciliiyaperiority which hail previously be¬ 
longed to Antwerp, cJhd gradually attained that wbaith 
and splendour which it so long afterwards maintained. 
The prosperity of this great city declined during the 
wars and troubles of the fifty years preceding 1814 ; it 
appears since to have revived, but it has not regained, 
and cannot, perhaps, be expected to regain, its former 
relative importance. These latter facts may be illus¬ 
trated by the statement, that the population of Amster¬ 
dam was 230,000 in 1785; 180,000 in 1814; and 
202,000 in 1830. 

The impulse given to the prosperity of Amsterdam 
at the period we have mentioned rendered it necessary 
greatly to enlarge the city. Accordingly we nnd that, 
in the year* 1675, it had increased by one-half^ more than 
its former size,—and was then brought to its present 
extent. The little alteration it has received daring the 
lapse of the long subsequent period is very remarkable, 
and is indicated by the fact, that the stranger finds the 
plana which were ^piade 100 or 150 years since quite 
os accurate guides as they ever were through the streets 
and to idi the remarkable objects Viiich the town offers. 
It at present covers a siftface of ^bout 18,790 gcom# 
trical feet, and is said to be larger than Ilaericm, 
Leyden, Delft, Rotterdam, and Dordrecht together, 
although these, are all considerable towns. It is 
nine miles and a half in circumference, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch eighty feet wide, full of running 
water, and with a rampart faced with brick, having 
twenty bastions, on each of which a windmill has been 
placed. Towaids the land the town has eight magni¬ 
ficent gates of stone, and one towards the shore. The 
fortificatioiis are now much neglected, and have been 
partly converted into public walks. 

The town of Amsterdam itself, in the simple circum¬ 
stances of its existence, is one of the most striking 
monuments of human industry and power which the 
world affords. The adjacent country, along the banks 
of the Y, is four or fiv^f0 below the level of the river, 
from the irruption of which it is preserved by massy 


and ponderous dykes; and only au immense dam of 
the same kind secures the town itself from inundation, 
with which it seems every moment threatened by the 
brimful canals and waters which surround it. Canals, 
indeed, intersect the town itself in every direction, 
dividing it into ninety islands, which arc connected by 
means of two hundred and ninety bridges, some of 
stone and some of wood : the river Amstel itself di\ ides 
the town into two parts, the eastern or old, and the 
western or new* part; the communication between 
which is by a bridge, partly bnilt of brick and partly 
of stone, with thirty-five arches. This bridge is about 
six hundred and ten feet long, sixty-four and a half 
wide, and furnished with iron balustrades. The largest 
ships may pass through the eleven central arches. The 
borders of these canals are usually planted with trees, 
which, with the stagnant and feculent state of much of 
the water, is reasonably thought to be prejudicial to 
the public health, and to afford a sufficient solution of 
the fact, that mortality in Amsterdam is, in proportion 
to the population, greater than in any other European 
city. The town itself is, indeed, built in the midst ot 
u salt-marsh. In consequence of this, the toundution 
of all the houses and public buildings is formed by 
driving piles, of from fifty to sixty feet in lciigtli„ 
through the syj^mpy ground, until they rest firmly on 
a solid bank oi|:;4lilld below tlie morass. The up[)oc 
ends of the piles^are then sawed to a level, and thick 
planks are nailed to them, on which the masonry is. 
constructed. This renders the foundation by far the 
most expensive part of an ordinary building. Struc¬ 
tures of this description are not nearly so precarious as 
the inexperienced might imagine. Some buildings, 
have declined very much from the perpendicular, but 
ai% considered quitc%s secure from falling as before; 
they arc not thought equally secure from sinking, in 
case the sand should give way on which the piles rest. 
An event of this kind happened a few years ago, when 
a stack of warehouses, heavily laden with corn, sunk 
and totally disappeared. This mode of foundation ga\c 
occasion to the witticism of Eraanuis, who said that in 
his country^reat multitudes of people lived upon the 
tops of trees. 

The streets of Amsterdam are imgencral very narrow. 
Many that contain the houses of the most opulent 
merchants are not more than seventeen feet wide. 
There are^ however, some very fine streets :—Kiczer'» 
Oragt, or Emperor s Street; llecren Gragt, or Lord’s 
Street; and Prissen’s Gragt, or Princes Street, are 
upwards of 140 feet wide, aiirl are lined with housen 
the splendour of which would do honour to any town 
in Europe. AH tlic streets#re paved with brick, and 
a few of them have raised foot-paths for passengers; 
but as wheel-carriages are neither numerous nor are 
allowed to be drivcm with speed, the ways are nearly as 
safe as the flag-stone pavements of London. Most 
the private houses are built of brick, painted and 
ornamented with different colours. Their exterior is 
usually plain; the interior of the houses, however, is 
sufficiently splendid, decora^ very much in the French 
style, ahul the sides of the rooms are generally painted 
with landscapes in oil-colours. Having said thus much 
of the city in general, wc shall devote the remainder of 
our space to its public buildings and institutions. 

The largest and most stately edifice, not only iit 
Amsterdam but in the kingdom of Holland, is th<r 
Studthouse, or town-hall, which appears so conspicuously 
in the centre of our wood-cut. »It was begun in 1648^ 
and was finally completed in 1655, at a cost of 3(70,000/. 
—an enormous sum for that time, but which ceases 
surprise when It is considered, first, that it rests upon 
13,695 massive trees, or piles; and, then, that the build¬ 
ing—^which is 282 ftfet in length, 255 feet in depth, 
and 116 feet high,~is constructed of a material which 
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is not to be found in the country. With the exception 
of the ground-floor, which is of brick, it is all built of 
1 ‘iecstoiie. Notwithstanding its prodigious size, the 
Stadthouse is not very magniflceut in its extenial ap- 
pc aiiuice. The front is indeed ornamented with several 
itutues of excellent execution; but most of them are 
lost in the view, except some fine bronze figures of 
J usticp, Wealth, and Plenty, together with a colossal 
statue of Atlas, upholding the wor^d, which appears 
upon the building. The structure is surmounted by a 
round tower, which rises fifty feet above the roof, and 
which contains a great number of bells, the largest of 
them weighing between six and seven thousand pounds, 
and their chimes are remarkably harmonious. The 
entrance into this building is by seven doors, intended 
to represent the seven provinces. The omission of a 
grand entrance is said to be owing to the cautious 
Joresight of the burgomasters who superintended the 
erection, who thought that, in case of popular tu¬ 
mult, the mob might thus be prevented from rush¬ 
ing in. The interior of the edifice is exceedingly 
superb; all the chambers being highly ornamentcfl 
with marbles, statues, and paintings. There is a large 
magazine of arms on the second floor, which extends 
the whole length of the building, and^ntains a curious 
and valuable collection of ancient modern Dutch 
weapons* On the lop of the buildin|^iere are six large 
cisterns of wafer, intended as a sup^y in case of fire, 
to prevent which nil the chimneys are lined with copper. 
One of the courts of the Stadthouse was occupied as a 
prison, on two sides of which, below the ground, are 
the dungeons, the state of which seemed hardly 
compatible with the mild spirit of the penal code in 
Holland. We believe that im^isonment is usually 
very severe in that country; but Mils may be accounted 
for by the fact that life is rarely taken as a punishment 
for crime, and that the prisons therefore contain many 
criminals who, in most other countries, would have 
Rutfered death. The treasures of the famous ]3ank of 
Amslerdani, the estaUishnient of which, in 1609, so 
materially contributeri to the prosperity of the town, 
were formerly deposited in strong apartrficnts on the 
ground-floor of the Stadthouse. Before the war with 
France, it was supposed to contain the largest quantity 
of bullion in the w orld ; the precious metals heaped up 
there being estimated at not less than 40,000,000/. 
sterling. The French, however, were grievously dis¬ 
appointed when, after tlieir entrance into Amsterdam, 
it was found that, instead of the immense treasures 
which the bank was reputed to contain, the deposits of 
cash had been lent out by the directors to public bodies, 
whose bonds were foiinll there In great abundance. 
Nevertheless, it is to this day true that, in proportion 
to its population, there is no city in Europe which 
contains so large un amount of disposable capitd as 
Amsterdam ; and it is probably more owing to this cir-, 
ciirastance than to any other that it continues prosperous 
under the aUei*ed circumstances of the times. The 
Stadthouse is now used as a palace, to which purpose 
it was fir-st appropriated Louis Buonaparte, when 
king of Holland. 

The Exchange, so long famous in the mercantile 
world, is a plam but stately fabric of freestone, covered 
with tile, and is in length 230 feet, and 140 in breadth. 
Twenty-six marble columns support its galleries, which 
are entered by a superb staircase, leading from the 
gate. The building is fitted to contain 4500 persons, 
mid is daily resorted *to after mid-day by those con¬ 
cerned ill mercantile business. 

The Church of St. Nicholas, or the Old Church, is. 
of considerable antiquity, but does not claim particular 
notice in a general account of the town. The New 
Churcli is, however, a remarkably fine structure, and 
is, by the Dutch at least, numbered among the finest 


churches in Europe. It is 350 feet in length and 210 
feet wide at the transepts; the upper part rests on 52 
pillars of hard stone, and the church is lighted by 75 
large windows, some of which are finely painted. The 
pulpit and organ are much ad^ed. The former is 
adorned with various specimensfn sculpture; and the 
organ has fifty-two whole stops, besides half stops, 
with two rows of keys for the feet and three jpows for 
the hand, and a set of pipes tlj^t imitate with ad- 
mirabfe effect a chorus of human voices. The choir of 
the church contams a mar^e monument of the great 
Dutch admiral De Ruyter. 

Amsterdam has three theatres, and other places of 
amusement such as |^rc usually found in cities of 
similar extent. It contains also rather more literary 
and scientific institutions than might at first view he 
expected in a place so ^jMusively commercial. That 
called ‘Felix Meritis' is thw principal: it is supported 
by private subscriptions, and is held in a large build¬ 
ing, containing some fine apartments devoted to phi¬ 
losophy, music, and (he arts. 

Some of the public institutions of Amsterdam arc 
very remarkable, and claim a brief notice in this place. 
The ‘Rasphuis^ is a place irf which criniiimls, whose 
offences are not capital, are eniployeil to saw logs of 
wood ; and when they are indolent or refractory, they 
are shut up in a cellar into which water is allowed to 
run, so that if they do not work at a pump which is 
fixed there they must be drowned. It is, however, 
seldom necessary to resort to this mode of piinishnient. 
The * iSpii\[iuis,’ or workhouse, is a very singular csta- 
bli.shinent.' In this building one part is devoted to 
wointMi whose olfenccs are not of an aggravated cha¬ 
racter, and another to convicts who have been guilty of 
iqorc serious offences. They strictly apart, 

and the manner in which they are treated \s very 
difte^en^; but they arc fill engaged in various useful 
employments. Young ladies, of respectable or even 
high families, are .sometimes sent to this place on ac¬ 
count of undutiful behaviour or domestic offences, and 
are there obliged to put on a distinctive dress, and work 
a certain number of hours every day. Husbands who 
have to complain of the extravagance of their wives 
may send them to the Spinhuis to acquire more sober 
habits; and, on the other hand, a wife who brings a 
well-authenticated complaint of misconduct against her 
husban^ may have him accommodated with lodgings in 
the same comprehensive establishment, under the roof 
of which®a great number of poor children are als«) 
maintained and educated. The hospitals and other 
charitable cstablisliincnts of the city are very numerous, 
and are iiuiintained partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by taxes imposed on the public diversions. 

For the statistical details relating to this town wc 
beg to refer the reader to the article ‘Amsterdam* 

the * Penny Cyclopa?dia.*^ 

ABORIGINES CHILI. 

The principal chiefs of the Araucanian Indian.^ are 
called Toquis, under whom are the Caciques. These 
have the administration of the few laws which are esta¬ 
blished, and the exclusive power of life and death. 
There is no intermediate stage between death or ac¬ 
quittal. Execution is performed by all of the tribe 
who are present, each person pricking the criminal 
with his lance until he expires; or they prolong his 
miseries, if the crime be very great, by not allowlopT 
the wounds to be of sufficient depth speedily to termi¬ 
nate his sufferings. Adultery is considered the inoi^t 
heinous crime among thetn, and both parties arc sutv 
ject to death; but at the request of the injured htisbaTuI, 
the woman maybe pardoned^ though she thCnceforwaM 
becomes an outcast front society* Three or four cii- 
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ciques form i (riburia1» and one witness is sufficient for 
or against the accused; but the people are not con^ 
srdci^ to have that strict idea of honour and truth 
which such a law would seem to indicate. They have 
also their wise men or prophets, who are sent for in 
case of sickness to^ive information which of the 
patient's enemies has been the cause of it, and the 
perisipu whom the prophet names is executed^ if he can 
i>c caught. ^ 

The people of this tribe style themselves Htfoa del 
Sol, “ Children of the Sun,” and worship that lumi¬ 
nary morning and evening by prostration and orations, 
not forgetting the moon when she is visible.^ Their 
idea of death is that it is only a long sleep, toevhicli they 
all are subject, and that during the interval they pass 
to u hap^rier country on the other side of the sea. 
IVfiuiy of the effects of th^Aceased are interred with 
him, under the impressiotPHfat they may not ^ unac¬ 
ceptable to him ill a future state. Marriage is consi¬ 
dered by them ns simply a civil contract. ‘^When a 
man has selected a woman for his wife he coiuinenccs a 
treaty with the parents, who, if willing, agree for so 
iiiauy head of cattle, and other presents, according to 
the finances of the man, without consulting the in¬ 
tended bride. A clay is then fixed upon; and the 
husband elect comes in the night, accompanied by a 
few friends, to steal her away. A sliam fight then 
commences between the parties, which usually lasts for 
three days, at the end of which the bridegroom is of 
course victorious, and makes prisoners of the other 
j)arfy who are detained for some time, feasting and 
merry-making. Polygamy i.s allowed amod'lj them to 
the extent oiL Ac man's ability to purchase wives and 
prfivide for thCiA But he cannot in any instance put 
iliein away, a charge of infidelity (jr ^ 

niiituid consent; amb in the latter case, the woman 
must be rotiinied to her parents wdtli presents similar 
to those wliicli were made at the period of marriage. 
Unmarried women wear a string of red beads round 
each ancle and wrist, which they abandon.on becoming 
wives, when they arc allowed to wear ornarneuls in 
tiieir hair and cars. 

I’hcy barter their woollen cloths, which arc the prin¬ 
cipal and almost only articles of cf)intnerce except 
callle, for salt, indigo, and trinkets. Their weapons 
consist of large wooden maces, stings, and lances from 
(weiity-hiiir to twenty-eight feet long, made of bamboo 
tipjied with iron,—an unwieldy weapon, but whichr 
they lAinclle* with great dexterity. • 

Previous to eating or drinking they dip their fore¬ 
finger three times into the vessel, and sprinkle three 
times over their heads, which are turncil towards the 
sun ; and they are particular in their ablutions before 
and after meals. They take especial care of tlieir 
teeth which are generally beautifully white and regular. 
Tlic belief that those who die go to a better world. 
])reveTits any mourning of symptoms of sorrow fronr 
being evinced on the occurrence of a death. A plant, 
called by them panguc,* very much resembling our 
rhubarb, is to them almost like the cocoa-nut to the 
Eastern nations: when young it is a nutritious food, 
some parts of it arc taken medicinally ; and, when old, 
it is used for tanning. The Caciques are distinguished 
from the mass of the people by a plume of white 
feathers.-—jtfS. Journal of a Foyage of DLscovt:ry* 


Drotomng a The ravenous nature and great 

fitroiigth of the shark are well known, yot tho divers in the 
Edst-Indian pearl-fisheries think little of entering tho lists 
against him, armed wifli a strong piece of wood sharpened 
at both ends. Awaiting tl-^c opening of his enormous 
mouth, ilioy thrust in tlioir arm, holding the wood norpen- 
dicularly, and hw mouth being thus kept extended, he 
drowns.— Joiihutl of a Voyage of Discovery. 


PRESENTS. 

There is scarcely in language a word associated with 
feelings so different as those with whicli the woid 
“ present ” is heanl in Europe and in Asia. In Kmope, 
the offer and acceptance of a pre.sent is assnclutod with 
feelings of Esteem, love, and respect; while the word 
is scarcely ever heard by a European in the K-ast 
without annoyance and disgust. Yet it is hemd 
continually. In !^ersia, Turkey, Arabia, and Egypt,-- 
but particularly in Persia—a day does not puss over a 
stranger's head, from his arrival to his depurl nre, in 
which the claim for a present is not either openly urged 
or politely insinuated. It requires a subseoucut resi¬ 
dence in Europe of sonie duration, and a rather strong* 
effort of tho uiulerstanciing, to hear any mention of a 
present with tolerable composure, after liaving been 
subject to this annoyance in the East. There is scarcely 
any Oriental usage which the traveller in the East is .so 
well prepared to illustrate by anecdotcH as the system 
of presents. From a great number of iiislance.s which 
crowd on his recollection, the writer embodies a few in 
thii^ paper, in the hope that they will prove more enter¬ 
taining to the renders of the * Penny Magazine’ than 
those of them in which he was personally concerned 
did to himself atJj||p time when they occurred. 

During our ni^ journey in Persia, we found it 
customary for tm' illnief person of any village whore we 
stopped to send Ss, with many compliments, u tray 
of sweetmeats and fruits. On the first occasion, we 
received this proof of Persian politeness with much 
satisfaction, and, after reserving a portion of the agree¬ 
able donation for out own use, made over the remainder 
to the servants. We afierwards remarked, witli some 
suimrise, that the person who had brought the present 
was still loitering abdut in the yard with his tray. As 
he hod declined what wc considered a liberal reiriune- 
ration for bringing the tray, we had no idea that any 
thing more than curiosity .detained him. We wrre 
therefore astounded to be informed by a native Kcr\ant 
that the man wa.s waiting for tliQ^resent tor hhi muster, 
—and that a pair of pistols, a shawl, or some other 
article of valTie, would be a very acceplable return tor 
commodities which might have been bought in the shops 
for half-a-crown. We made the Best arrangcnicnt vve 
could, but thenceforth accepted no more such presents, 
Wc presume that it was our apparent ignorance or 
backwardness on this occasion whicli produced the 
demand as from the master. It is geacrally nndorstoud 
that, on such occa.sions, the value of the difforcucc 
between the pre.seiits given and those received belongs 
to the servant who brings the present. It is, indeed, 
by affording them such opporChriities that the great men 
in Persia pay their servants, wlio do not, in general, 
receive any other wages. The masters are thus en¬ 
abled, at a trifling cost to themselves, to repay any 
obligations they may have incurred* When a par¬ 
ticularly advantageous return is expected, there is gene¬ 
rally a warm contest who shall take charge of the 
prt‘sent, and the privilege is sometimes directly pur¬ 
chased from the master. iiNot only travellers but 
residents in cities are exposed to this species of civil 
depredation. The king, the governors of provinces, 
and the officers of state, can, by the above process, 
support a large number of domestics and dependents 
with little expense to themselves:—they have only to 
send them with occasional presents to such persons as 
they think able to make a tenfold return. Instances 
are not wanting of persons whff have been ruined by 
presents from the king; and it is more than snspccied 
that he participates largely, on such occasions, in tlic 
.spoils made by his servants. It affords a convenient 
way in which an obfoxious piersoii iniiy be ruined, 
or a rich man plund^ed, without affording to th^ 
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i^ijofed party any room for complaint; indeedt he 
is supposed to be highly honoured and distinguished 
by the attentions which ruin him. For the master 
to bargain with the messenTOr ibr a share in what 
he receives as the bearer of a present is confessedly 
a mean practice; but it is now very extensively 
practised, aiul becomes, indeed, a thing well under¬ 
stood in Persia; and no person has contributed more 
than the present king to bring it into use. For in¬ 
stance, the king sends every year a dress of honour to 
each of his sons and others, the governors of provinces. 
The bearer of the dress is, or ought to be, some person 
of note; he is treated with much distinction, and the 
governor is obliged to meet him at some village* in the 
neighbourhood of his principal city, to be invested with 
the robes of honour. As he is considered to indicate his 
sense of the royal favour by the amount of his present to 
the bearer, it commonly amounts to several thousand 
pounds. By right, and according to ancient usage, this 
sum belongs to the messenger, but now the whole is 
delivered to the king, who returns a trifling proportion, 
— perhaps from fifty to two hundred pounds,—to the 
messenger for his trouble. The consequence of this 
might be supposed to be that persons of inferior import¬ 
ance would be now employed to convey the keelut from 
the king to the honoured object of nis favour. But 
this is by no means so generally the result as might be 
expected; because it is well understood that the king, 
in depriving the messenger of his proper remuneration, 
dislinctly recognizes his right to make up, and more 
than make up, the difference by using the powers with 
which he is invested in levying contributions on the 
people in his way. This he ikils not to do. 

\Vhile therefore this system of interested civility 
presses heavily upon the people who are compelled 
accept the presents of a superior or of a public func¬ 
tionary, and to make a five-fold return, it is a source 
of peculiar annoyance to ^ European residing in the 
East, whose modes of feeling have not at all prepared 
him for the operation of the system. In his case, per¬ 
haps, no inftividual i^eiuls to draw heavily on his 
resources; but eo many think they may dvaw a little, 
that the collective amount of these polite exactions is 
often very large. A person in a public situation, in 
particular,—an envoy or a consul,—will receive in this 
way as much fruit as would supply the shop of a London 
fruiterer, and as much game as w'ould keep a Jjondon 
poulterer well stocked; and for this, most of which he 
is obliged to give away, it is necessary to pay sums, the 
amount of which makes a very serious impression even 
on the splendid income of an ambassador. Were it 
not for the consideration of the expense which this 
system occasions^ \t would be infinitely amusing to 
note the weakness bf the stmngcst prejudices before 
the direct and indirect cupidity whicli it fosters. A 
great man, or any man, goes out to hunt: he encoun¬ 
ters a wild hog and kills it; while he regards the 
unclean beast with disgust, it occurs to him that the 
Europeans like hog’s-fiesh, and that to them it is a 
rarity in a country where Uime hogs are not allowed to 
be kept. He therefore says, ‘‘ Take it to the infidel 
Elchcc,’* and the men, heedless of defilement, hurry it 
away ; and the Elchce, being on the one hand unwilling 
to give oiTcncc, and on the other having his appetite for 
pork sharpened by abstinence, directs a sum to be given 
lor the carcase, which would astound a Newg^te-market 
salesman, notwithstanding the amazingly low nominal 
prices of provisions in the East as compared with those 
of this country. One of the strongest instances of this 
kind, showing the anxiety of the Oriental people to 
accommodate Europeans with presents, occurred, not in 
I’ersia, but in Turkey* A Mohammedan of rather 

* Such villages are usually called Keelvi (Uui name of the dress), 
from their appropriation to this purpose* 
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humble rank caught a very young hog alive on tho 
bank of the Tigris, and, clapping it under his arm, 
strode away with it to our house. The observers, 
whose notice was attracted by the grunting and 
screaming of the unclean beast, were, according to 
the man’s own report, perfectly satisfied when they 
understood that he was taking it as a present to the 
English Agha. That gentleman, however, according 
to a rule he had adopted for his guidance on such 
occasions, declined to receive the plig as a present, but 
was willing to make a fair purchase of it, and With this 
the man complied, after some demur, and after pleading 
for a consideration beyond the value of the animal, on 
the score of the pollution he had contracted in bringing 
it to the house. It shobld be understood that a hog is 
held in utter abomination by a Mohammedan. 

The annoyance of the state of things we have been 
describing, to a Europeaif^ys exhibited in so many 
different fi>rms, especially while actually travelling, 
that it dYten requires much experience and great pre¬ 
sence of mind to avoid any measure which would be 
considered to authorise a demand for a present. There 
seems a general conspiracy among all ranks and parties 
against his substance, and claims for j^rcsenls lurk 
continually around him, and assail him in all his in. 
comings and outgoings. If the annoyance were limited 
to the wholesale exactions of persons of consideration, 
it might be tolerable: but the humblest villager and 
the poorest wayfaring man will watch for hours his 
opportunity of intruding a pomegranate or a flower 
upon the traveller, and if it be inadvertently accepted, 
it iif^perfectly impossible to get rid of the man by any 
other means than that of a multiplied return. 

There seems an intense meanness exemplified in the 
whole system of presents in the Eas^which it is difli- 
cuft fully to express by words. So now, to state 
another form in which this meanness is developed, when 
a Persian of whatever rank is himself receiving a 
direct and actual present, and he docs not happen to 
want, or is not particularly attracted by, the article 
offer^ to his acceptance, he has no feeling which would 
make him hesitate to ask that the arUcie may be with¬ 
drawn, and the vahie of it given to him in money. It 
is usual for a new ambassador from a foreign power to 
approach the king with valuable presents; and the 
monarch has been known, on such occasions, to ask 
what certaiu articles, pointed out by him, had cost; 
and, when informed, to say,—Keep these things, and 
give me the money \ The writer of this ^irticle was 
present in ^ colnpany to which a Persian of distinction, 
who was once in this country, related, in his broken 
English, the following anecdote, withont any other 
feeling, apparently, than that it would amuse his Eng¬ 
lish friends. The late prince Abbas Meerza once 
intended to present him with a shawl as a mark of his 
favour, and sent for a sliopkceper to bring some shawls 
tb the palace, that lie might"^ select one suitable for his 
purpose. Having fixed on a very handsome shawl, 
he inquired the price. The shopkeeper said, “ Thirty 
tomauiis.” “ I will give you twenty-five for it,” said 
the prince. The man hesitated; and the object of 
princely favour took the opportunity of exclaiming to 
the prince, Give me twenty tomauns, and let him 
keep the shawl.” This was accordingly done, probably 
to the satisfaction of all parties,—the prince saving ton 
tomauns, the khan getting twenty tonianiis, and the 
shopkeeper not being compelled to part with bis goods 
at an unfair price. 
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C0.VC11KS are said to have been invented at iHe (own period, and th«*ir use increased so much, that it was 
ofKotiie in Hnngary^and MatthiasCorvinus^the King- 'thought necessary to puss a law, more than two bun* 
of Hungary, to have been the first person who ever rode dred years before the Christian era, prohibiting femaloa 
in tt coach. Corvinus, however, did not reign until iho from using them within a mile of Rome. The absurd 
last half of the fifteenth century, and w'c have an edict prohibition was however repealed within twenty years, 
of Philip Ic Bel, King of France, promulgated as early and the excitement produced by agitatjng the question 
as Uie year 1294 , prohibiting the use of carriages by is a proof that these vehicles were then muon used, 
the wives of citizens; the invention of the coach by the In jlhc paintings prcHcned at Herculaneum there are 
Hungarians could therefore have been little more than some representulious of carKages drawn by two horses, 
the addition of a roof, with perhaps some other conve-*. with a postilion on one of them. These carriages aie 
nienoes, to the carriages then in use. Some sort of not much unlike some of our post-chaises, 
vehicle for the purposes of luxury, or at least for the Hut in the long period of barbarism which accom« 
conveyance of females and infirm persons, was no doubt panied and followed the faft of the Roman empire, the 
used in the earliest times. Among the nations of the traces of this and , almost * every other luxury were 
East, who considered it disgraceful for women to be effaced, and little remained in the shape of a coach bul 
seen by strangers, and who at the same time wore the war ebariot.s, which were still employed by som 4 
accompanied by their female relatives in processions or nations in their battles. There is, however, little delay 
on military occasions, covered carriages were necessarily in tlie introduction of luxuries, when the possibility of 
used in very early times, as we find mentioned in the indulging in them is obtained; and the edict of Philip 
histories of the Persian wars; though, if we may judge le Bel proves that women at least used carriages at an 
of the vehicle of the ancient Persians by that in use early period; though the state oj* the roads throughout 
among their descendants, we shall form but a mean Europe would prevent their general adoption, except 
idea of their mccomnibdation, the tukht-e-rowan, or tra- in ceremonial processions, or in the neighbourhood of 
veiling carriage of that nation, being little better than a large towns. Even in the streets of cities the pwage 
chest suspended between two camels. of a carriage must have been disagreeable and difficult 

Carriages were ased by the Romans at an early from accumulated mudlor du8t;«a^ to this cause pio- 
You. ill. • • » T 
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bably wa may ]be attribute the extension of London to 
the wcstwanl, as the convenience of river passage 
would induce noblemen and wealthy citizens to build 
near the Thames, rather than be compelled to wade 
from their dty residences to their country houses 
Ihroug^h the unpaved streets. In addition to the incon¬ 
venience, it was at first thought disgracciiii for men to 
ride in coaches, unless in cases of illness or infirmity ; 
but this is always the case ii)>ou the introduction of any 
new species of luxury. The time us still within the 
memory of old persons when umbrellas were scarcely 
ever used bu|l»by females, and when the few gentlemen 
who carried such a luxurious novelty were ridiculed 
and even insulted by those who a few years later were 
glad to avail themselves of the same convenience. 

In the fifleenih century coaches appear to have been 
used in processions, or other public cei^mdnics, rather 
as an ornament than a convenience^ if WjS may judge 
by the clumsy form of the vehicle. The entrance of 
the ambassador Trevasi into Mantua in a carriage 
is noticed aa early ns the year 1433; and that oi 
Frederic IIL into Frankfort in a covered coach, in 
the year 1475. It is a curious cfuitrast to the rapidity 
with which new inventions are now adopted, that nearly 
a century elapsed before the covered carriage was in¬ 
troduced into Euglaiid. Stowe, in his ' Chronicle,' 
under the year 1555, mentions the introduction in I 
these terms: “ This yeare Walter Ripoii made a coach 
for the Earle of Rutland, wliich was the first couch 
(saith he) that ever was made in England. Since, to 
wit, in anno 1564, the said Walter Uipon made the 
first hollow-turning coach, with pillers and arches for | 
her majestic, being then her servant. Also, in anno 
1584, a chariot throne, with fourc pillers behind to beare 
a canopie with a crowne irnjieriull on the toppe, imd 
before two lower pillers, whereon stood a lion ana a 
dragon, the supporters of the arines of England.” This 
chariot throne was used by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, 
when she went to St. Paul's catliedral to return thanks 
for the delivery of her kingdom from the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada. At this time coaches were so rare, that all her 
majesty's privy council and attendants accompanied 
her on horseback, but they appear to fiave become 
numerous before the erid[^oi' Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
In 1600, four coax?hcs accompanied an embassy to 
Morocco through the city of Loudon, and that of 
Jlussia, in the same year, mustcreii eiglit. A French 
mission of congratulation on the accession of James I., 
three years later, rode in thirty couches from the 
Tower Wharf to the ambassador’s dwelling in Bar¬ 
bican, and returned to their lodgings in Bishops- 
gate Street in the evening, to the admiration of the 
citizens. 

But the coaches of the sixteenth century were far 
from being the elef^ant vehicles now in use; and the 
common stage or liackney^coach is perhaps more c1!(m- 
fortable than the royal carriage of Queen Elizabeth, 
which must have been something like the lord mayor’s 
carriage of the present day, divested its glass win¬ 
dows, and laid u])oii the axle without springs, like a 
waggon. When, in addition to these circumstances, 
we consider the state of tlio roads in those days, we 
shall not be snrpristd that even queens, on long jour¬ 
neys, preferred a pillion on horseback behind one of 
their officers,—a mode, of conveyance now abandoned 
to farmers’ wives in remote villages. 

The preceding cut may be considered a good re¬ 
presentation of the ordinary coaches of the sixteenth 
century; it is tal^n ffbm the plan of an Italian city, 
engrayed in the sixteiwth century, where it appears to 
jbe conveying a party on an excursion round the walls. 
One of the party is seated at the coach-door, where 
we now pla^ the others inside. The 
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coachmen is seated very low, the wheels are high and 
massive, and the horses are evidently tugging against 
a dead weight without springs,—much in the manner 
of a couple of horses with an overloaded brewer’^ dray. 
The addition of glass windows to coaches first appears 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and that 
of springs about forty years later. This last addition, 
the most important of all for the comfort of the occu¬ 
pant and ease of draught, completed the coach as we 
now have it. It is still what it was* then, a close vehicle 
suspended on springs, and furnished with doors and 
windows; increased skill and taste have produced a 
lighter, more elegant, andteasier conveyance, but in all 
its essential parts the coach remains unaltered. 


THE ISLANP OF HYDRA 

Hvdrx lies off the eastern shores of the Morea, 
betweenwthe gulfs of Nauplia and JBgina; it is one 
mass of rock, by nature as sterile as a body of recent 
lava—not a tree grows on its whole surface, a lew 
shrubs merely may be seen scattered among the houses, 
and a few spots of ground cultivated as gardens at a 
great expense to the owners f—no flocks feed on it, 
nor is its surface ever disturbed by a ploughshare. Yet 
the inhabitants—without soil—without a single well 
—without the natural possession of one article of con¬ 
venience or necessity—have become opulent by turning 
their attention to commerce, and in these seas rival the 
fame and enterprise of the ancient Phoenicians. 

The tovKn is situated about midway along the 
northern shore of the island, around a small port. The 
houses are built of atone, in the most substantial manner, 
andi with the exception of their flat tops, on European 
mndels; they are all kept exccssiwdy white, and piled 
one above another to a great height up the steep sides 
of the hills wliich enclose the port, resembling the foi*m 
of an amphitheatre; but the crowded basin below, with 
the majestic stage of the sea, terminated by the distant 
scenery of the Peloponnesus, exhibit a spectacle in¬ 
finitely more striking and sublime than could be pre¬ 
sented in any theatre whatever. The streets, from the 
rugged situation of the town, are precipitous and un¬ 
even, but their cleanliness is a strong recommendation; 
this is, however, obtained at small labour, owing to the 
abrupt descent, by which the rain washes down all dirt 
into thessea. The quay, which extends the whole sweep 
of the harbour, is lined with warehouses and siiops, 
affording proof of the extent of ifieir commerce. The 
apartments of the houses are large and airy, and the 
halls are spacious, and always paved with marble; 
the walls arc so thick as to supersede the necessity ot 
sun-blinds in the niches of their deep-set windows; 
but the neatness and extreme cleanliness of the Imhita- 
tions are peculiarly remarkable, and speak highly for 
the domestic employments ot^ the Hydriot ladiefs* The 
furniture, half Turkish, half European, combines the 
luxury of the one with the convenience of the other; 
whilst its solidity and want of ornament show tliat it 
has been made for use and comfort, and not for 
ostentation. There are forty churches in the town, 
and two of them have steeples built of marble; the 
island Is pari of the diocese of .Sgina. 

The population, amounting to upwards of 80,000, 
have a much more prepossessing appearance than that 
of any other class of Greeks; the women are in general 
pretty ; but an universal custom of wearing a hand¬ 
kerchief over the head, and tied under, the chin, gives a 
roundness to the face which is ao improvement. A 
short silken jacket, fitting close to the form, and neatly 
ornamented, and a large petticoat, containing a gteat 
number of folds and brei^bs,—genemlly of blue or 
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green stiifF, bordered with stripes of some gaudier colour, 

completes their simple costume. Their jetty hair, 
dark sparkling eyes, and graceful iigures, enhanced 
by half-European manners, render them the most in¬ 
teresting females in the Levant. The men are almost 
always athletic and well-formed; their dress is a short 
Jacket, neatly embroidered, and full trousers reaching 
to the knee;—their only weapon is a stout knife, and 
thcHr only personal ornament is its handle. 

• The Hydriots hrfVe no place of public diversion ; the 
greater part of the male population are always abroad, 
engaged in business, and the females lead a retired, 
sedentary life. There is but one decent coffee-house in 
the town, where occasionally some few asse|pble to play 
at cards ami chess. Their atftichment to their native 
soil is peculiarly strong, and no vessel belonging to tlic 
island ever passes without calling. 

Hydra was not inhabited by the ancients, and owes 
its prosperity entirely to a love of liberty. A few flshcr- 
nieu and others, driven from the continer.l^ by the 
oppression of the Turks, formed the first nucleus of a 
town, to which afterwards numbers (chiefly from Albania 
and Attica) crowded; and all those desirous of esc<*ipirig 
Ottoman persecution abandoned the more fertile islands, 
which excited the cupidity of their masters, and sought 
upon this arid and rocky soil the blessings of freedom. 
For many years they hud purchased from the Porte 
the privilege of giJverning themselves; no Turk was 
resident on the island, nor even suffered to advance 
into the town beyond the quay. Their tribute in 
money, which was but trifling, was always ready on the 
annual visit of the Ottoman fleet, to which, how¬ 
ever, they were obliged to furnish annually 150 sailors. 
Many served in it from choice, and a few had ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of Capitan Pasha, ^ • I 

Their commerce, before the French Revolution, ^as 
but insignificant; but when the French were shut out 
from the Baltic, it was the Hydriots who chiefly‘supplied 
them with corn from the Levant; and they then began 
building larger vessels, and pushed their commercial 
.speculations to England and America. Nearly all 
lliefle vessels have been voluntarily given up to the 
glorious cause of liberating their country, and converted 
into ships-of-war and flre-ships, fllted out, for the most 
part, at the private expense of their Hydriot owners, 
and the trade of the island has in consequence greatly 
.sulfered. The greater part of the male population arc 
sailors, of whom they can send to sea 0000 eflicnmt men, 
and they h^ve Justly.gained tlie renown of being good 
seamen. Their vensels also are well built, and very 
beautiful models. 

The narrowest part of the channel between Hydra 
and the main is four iniles; ihe opposite coast of 
ArgolLs is very low and flat, but the depth of water in 
the channel is as much as 240 yards. The little port is 
not a quarter of a mile wide either way, but as it is so 
well sheltered, vessels lie t'losc to each other and to the 
shore;—the water in it is about fifty-five yards deep. 
By moonlight it preseuis one of the finest scenes 
imaginable; the white houses of the city hanging on 
the sleep sides of the mountain appear in the night 
like a mass of snow, and the lights sparkling in the 
distance from the open windows shine like stars of gold 
upon a silver ground. About three-quarters of a mile to 
the eastward is another small harbour, called Port Man- 
draki, and there is one (Port Molos) towards the west 
end of the Island. A remarkable feature in the appear¬ 
ance of Hydra is the immense number of windmills, 
displaying their whi^jp sails from every crag; and the 
barren sides and summits of the rock are studded 
with monasteries, on one of which is a signal station 
commanding a very extensive view to seawaril, and 
hencp the town receive!^ early intimation of naval 
movements. 
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The defence of the town and harbour has been at¬ 
tended to with great care; the batteries at the entrance 
of the harbour are very strong and wvell convlrticted, 
and all the passes leading to the town are pvotectecl 
I by forts, which, in addition to its naval strength, caused 
Hydra to be respected by the Turks during the war, 
who, with great reason, dreaded entering the channel 
between it and the main, on account of their fire¬ 
ships. 

The Hydriot^^reserve the taciturn" character of the 
Albanians, from whom they are descended: they desf)isc 
the mirth and loquacity of the Moreots; and lliougU 
too much absorbed iti commercial pursuits to attend to 
intellectual itnprovemenl, there are many who, from titc 
intercourse with foreigners which that very circnnisluiiee 
has aflbrded them, arc able to speak three or four laii- 
giiagcH. Within these few years, howevar, several 
schools have been established, in which the rising gene¬ 
ration are instructed in anciout and modern Greek, the 
vernacular language of tile island being Albane.si*. 
There is a public library, and more ihsiii one Jo’.irmil has 
appeared, all strongly liberal in principle. The great 
desire of knowledge and natural aptitude for improve¬ 
ment will doubtless eoutinue to give the Hydriots a 
leading hand in the administration of the utiairs of the 
present kingdom of Greece, of which it now forms a 
part. 


Horsmianahip in Chili, —The amazing number of horses 
with which the country is overrun has rendered tho lower 
orders complete Bed<miu Arabs. Even tho poorest niuii is 
not without his borso. whi(;h can bo purchased for tljp 
small sum of five or six dollars, nor will any one walk liio 
length of a street. Continually on horseback, they think 
liltle of a journey of two or three hundred miles. Their 
legs become bent from being so constantly in tho saddle, 
which consists of a number of sheep-skins dyed of dilfcrent 
colours, strapped on the horse's back and fumiing a wide 
but soft scat. Tho stirrups are mostly cut out of wood, 
ornameutod with a little carved work, but still very clumsy. 
The oridco is just suitlcicntly largo to admit tho too; they 
are partial to largospurs, and tho rowcLs are sometimes even 
of the circuttiforenee of a dollar. They are all provicled 
with the Jasso, which is a thong of hide cut from the skuj in 
one pioco; one end of this is secured to the strap of tho 
saddle, the other is kept (when likely to lie required) coiJe<l 
up in their left hand, with the uoo.^o extended in tboir 
right. When about to throw it, they whirl it two or three 
times over the head, un<l then let it go. It is very rarely 
indeed, porhaps never unions willi young men, that they 
miss Ihcjir mark : so dexterous are they in tho Mm of tins 
really formidable weapon, that they will catch an animal by 
the leg while running; and the horse seemd to partako of 
his master’s skill; for if any powerful animal has been 
arrested by tho la.S8o, he immediatrdy places himself so us to 
receive the strain on his Hide, and leans over to counterui.t 
tha shock. ]ii tittacking their enemios or committing 
depredations on each other,* they watch tho opportunity, 
while riding, just 1o throw ihe ncH)S 0 over thorn, and ride off 
at full speed, dragging tho unfortunate victim over the 
mountains until life is nearly or quite extinct,— 
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Indian NuUons qf the East India Company,-^As wo 
sailed along the shore (near Calicut on tho Malabar coast), 
bouts came off to ns at a distance of eight or ten miles, to 
seil us fresh provisions, which are cheap almost beyond 
belief. One of the adventurers, a little Indian, was so 
elated by tho success of his speculation, that, as he stoppcsl 
out of the ship, ho exclaimed, ‘‘ Long live tho Comymny 
hahaudur!'" The Company, to fliesu people, is something 
like tho kebleh ahlum to tho Pursians; or the grand luma 
to the Tartars. They cannot conceive that any thing 
greater than tho Company can exist among Europoaiw; 
hut >vhelhcr it be human or divine fow of them can decided 
—AToner'r Second Journey, ^ 
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THE CUTTLE FISH. 



[Tlie Cuttlo vuftjaraJ\ 


Thb marine animal represented in our wood-cut is the 
Octopus vulgaris. According to the arrangement of 
liamarcki which is usually followed in describing the 
invertebral animals, the Octopus vulgaris is the type of 
the genus Octopus, in the subdivision Sepiaria of the 
order Cephalopoda. Before we state the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics of the apegies before us, we shall offer a few 
general statements concerning the animals with which 
it is classed. 

The Cephalo|K)da may, in their external form, be 
regarded as mode up of two parts,—the body, con¬ 
sisting of a bag-shaped envelope which contains the 
viscera, and the head, surmounted by jointless arms, or 
feelers. If we consider these parts in detail, we find 
that the sac is, in some species, destitute of any 
appendage, while others arc furnished with fin-like 
expansions. In its consistence it varies greatly iti 
different species. In some it is strengthened interii||^ 
along the back by horny ribs, or by testaceous plates 
such as that which is so well known under the name of 
•• Cuttle-fish bone.” This substance was formerly 
much valued in medicine as an absorbent; it is still 
prized by school-boys for the purpose of getting blots 
out of their copy-books, but is now chiefly used in 
polishing the softer metals. In other species the body 
is protected externally by spiral shells. In some of the 
species the head is connected with the body by what 
may be considered as a neck; but in others this is 
wanting. Between the head and the bag there is an 
opening or funnel, with a projecting aperture, which 
serves to convey water |o the gills and to carry off the 
excreted matters. 

On the summit of the head is a flattened disc, in the 
centre of which is placed the mouth, which, in several 
ipedes, has exactly the form and consistence of a 
parrot’s beak. This is«not the bnly organ in whicli a 
resemblance to birds is found; for between the two 


jaws there is generally a horny longue, and the gullet 
swells into a crop, the contents of which are reinitled to 
a real gizzard,—fleshy, and very strong. The mouth 
does not oppear in onr wood-cut, for the margin of the 
disc in which it is placed is surrounded by the arms or 
feelers, which are usually eight properly, as in our 
specimen; but most of the species are also furnished 
with two organs, of similar structure but larger dimen¬ 
sions, which have been called the feet. Both the arms 
and feet are covered with numerous suckers, by which 
the anixaals are enabled to seize their prey and to 
attach themselves to bodies with great tenacity. The 
structure of these suckers is shown in the smaller 
wood-cut, which represents a transverse section of one 



[{Sacken of the Cuttle-Fiah.] 


of tlic arms of the Octopus. They are arran^d in 
rows, wliich are one or two in Inch limb, according to 
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the species; the axis of each arm is furnished with a 
nerve and artery. The eyes of the Cephalopoda arc 
two, one on each side of the head: tliey are lar^ and 
of a complicated structure, evincing; f^reat power of 
vision in the living animal; they complete the b( range 
aspect of a head which M. Dory de St. Vincent fanci¬ 
fully compares to tliat of the mythological Medusa with 
its writliing serpents. They arc furnished with cars, 
which are situated in the cartilage that supports the 
arms, but which hi^c no external opening, nor arc the 
covering integuments thiuiier there than in the other 
parts. No organs corresponding to those of taste and 
smell have been discovered, but the sense ot touch ap¬ 
pears to be extended over all the surface of the body, 
and Co be developed with peculij^ delicacy Ri the arms 
or feelers. 

Such of this class of animals as are best known 
exhibit a degree of intelligence which the observer is, 
perhaps unnecessarily, surprised to discover in a creature 
of such appearance, and which that surprise TOssibly 
leads him to consider greater than it really is. They arc 
endowed with considerable courage, mingled, however, 
with such discretion as prevents them from allowtUjf 
any irascibility to bring them into a bodily and doubt¬ 
ful conflict with their opponents or intended preyi aiid 
have recourse to a very peculiar manceuvre to surpi^sf^ 
their victims and escape their enemies. They seerrte a 
thick and intensely-black fluid, which is reserved in an 
internal gland, and can be discharged at will through | 
the fuiiiiel. It mixes readily with water, which it dis¬ 
colours, and thus forms a covert in which the animal 
can conceal itself, or from which it can pounce uj)on 
its prey. That the black fluid is employed for this 
purpose seems now to be generally allowed, although 
it is a point which was left doubtful by Swammerdam, 
who only remarks that the cutllc-fish which-he (f<)t|^id 
dead on the sea contained a greater quantity of thi.s 
matter than those which were brought to liiin alive, 
lie goes on to say,—“ The liquid is insipid to the 
taste, without the least sourness or bitterness; so that I 
cannot see how this Insipid substance, by being boiled 
with the cuttle-fish, can in the least contribute to 
it an extraordinary relish, as those pretend who feed 
upon it, though the most general muuncr of using the 
fish is barely to give it a drying in the open air. The 
ink taken out of its bag and poured into a glass 
coagulates and grows hard in a fe.; da^s, wlicii it 
separates into a groat many little pieces, whicl^ ground 
upon a stone, alFord the most elegant black paint. 
This convinces me that the Indians prepaFe their ink 
with nothing but this juice. I have even observed that 
this substance, while in a liquid form, struck so strong 
a black that no washing could get it out.” According 
to this conjecture of Swammerdam, it is nerw generally 
admitted that this fluid forms the basis of the Chine.se 
ink, commonly called “ Indian ink,” which is so much 
esteemed in Europe for i)ie.useful and delicate gradua¬ 
tion of tints which it affb^s. 

All the species of cephalopoda reside in the sea, and 
are widely distributed fftim the arctic to the ccpiator; 
but, like most other animals, attain their greatest size 
between the tropics. They are nearly of the same 
specific gravity with the water in which they float 
about, and their motions are in a great measure regu¬ 
lated by its changes. It appears, neverthelcs.s, that 
they are able to increase or lessen their weight, and 
consequently to rise or sink in the water at pleasure. 
Their progress in the water is generally slow even with 
their utmost efforts. 

Having gfv^n tWs general de.scription of the clsiss 
of animals in which the ociopi are found, we have 
narrowed our ground in the description of the par¬ 
ticular genus; to which we.now proceed. 

The Octopus has er fleshy body, obtuse below, and 


contained in a bag that is almost round. It is in no 
part hard, having neither internal ‘‘ pUitc” nor externol 
shell. It is destitute of the two but is provided 

with eight long and flexible limbs of equal size, tapering 
to the extremitieai with which it embraces, in the man¬ 
ner of the constrlotor serpent, that which it seizes. The 
suckers by which it so forcibly grasps the object of 
wliich it takes hold add not a Ittue to the sensation of 
horror which its embrace inspires, liamurck wiia mis¬ 
led, by the statements of P^roii, to conclude that those 
species which, tike this, had the body naked, round, 
and destitute of fins (which, iif the other Sepiaire.«i, arc 
the organs of motion), could not swim at all, but were 
obliged to crawl at the bottom of the sea. We are, 
however, bound to believe M. Dory de St. Vincent, 
who assures us that the octopus has the power of some¬ 
what lengthening its obtuse body, and can then, by the 
means of its arms, work its way swiftly through the 
water. Not only arc they able to divide the water, but 
it is their frequent practice to pursue their prey through 
it. It is true, ueverthelcKs, that they prefer to remain 
among the rocks, where the crustuceous animals are 
their habitual prey; and, as they prefer the species 
which man uses for food, they do much injury to the 
fishing interest, when, towards spring, they resort in 
great numbers to the coasts. They are, however, them¬ 
selves sometimes uked for food. The flesh is not very 
delicate; and it is so firm and hard that it is usually 
well beaten in order to render it more tender and easy 
of digestion. 

Montfort, who was not ignorant of natural history, 
but whose imagiiiatibn was not controlled by his know¬ 
ledge or good sense, has greatly exaggerated the intel¬ 
ligence of the octopi, and has related the most incre¬ 
dible things of their manners. He describes them as 
capable of all the tenderness and jealousy of love ; very 
ardent in combat, and bold uasailaiits, attacking even man 
while swimming, and, by the enlacemeiit of their arms, 
preventing him from all motion, and causing him to 
perish. Their enemy or prey, interlaced, like a Laocxioii, 
in the thousand folds of their horrible arinn, drowns or 
is suflbcated, while they strike into the body their for¬ 
midable viilfurc-bcak and rend away the quivering ilesli. 
Montfort adds, that some of the octopi attain to such 
ail immense size, (hat he coniporek them to islands and 
mountains; and that the famous **kraken ” of the north, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as fabulous, is 
nothing else than an animal of this description, capable, 
not only of stopiiing a ship under sail, but even of up 
setting it, in order to devour the contents. This writer 
even went so far as to introduce into Sonnitii’s edition 
of Ihiifbn the repre.sentatio]i of a krakeu dealing in this 
manner with a frigate. Deshayes and Dory de St. Vin¬ 
cent are both much otfended with Montfort for his doings 
v^i the cephalopoda. The latter justly remarks, that 
such tales arc highly discreditable in serious works; and 
the former knows not whether most to atlmire the tales 
themselves or the eflVontery of the author in concluding 
that he could make naturalisU believe them. These 
are, tiowever, rather exaggerations than inventions. It 
is certain that the octopi do attain to a very large size 
in the Indian seas; and there is nothing improbable in 
their taking hold of a man and drowning him. It is 
said that they also do sometimes grasp the boats under 
the water, and that the Indians carry hatchets with 
them to cut ott‘ the animal's arms, and thus get rid of 
the danger and obstruction. 

When the octopi are irritated, they change their 
colour, passing from a reddi^ to a deep purple with 
great rapidity. This power of varying its hue is much 
more developed in this genus of cephalopoda than in 
the cameleon. 

The above account of the gjsnus, in whicli only foui 
species are described by Lamarck, applies of course to 
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the indivulual epecieB before us, which is only spe¬ 
cifically clistiiijruished by the cups arranged in double 
rows, and set somewhat apart, and by the conical pro- 
]ong;ations of the skin which appear between the eyes 
and on the buck. This last characteristic was first no¬ 
ticed and described by M. Savigny, and is represented 
with great exactness in one of the plates to the great 
work on Egypt, from which our wood-cut is copied. 


OLD |UAVELLERS. 

WlLLIAU DB RuSHUQUIJI.-*N0. III. 

The reception of the monk at the court of the great 
Marichu-khan was not very hospitable at first. This 
court was chiefly an encampment. It is difficult to fix 
its position, but Rubriiquia says it was at the distance 
of twenty days’ journey from Cataya, or China. The 
Tartars were astonished to see the monk come to court 
barefoot; but a boy, brought out of Hungary, ex¬ 
plained to them how, by the rules of the Minorite 
Order to which he belonged, he was obliged to go with 
naked feet. The next day, however, the friar found the 
ends of his toes so frost-bitten by the extreme cold of 
the country that he was obliged to allow himself the 
temporary indulgence of warm Tartar boots. 

A number of Ncstorian priestH, and others professing 
Christianity, were living tranquilly under the shadow of 
the khan’s court. One of lliese, in consequence of a 
vision, had arrived—and also from the Holy Land —*011 ly 
a month betiirc llubriiquis. He was “ an Anneiiiaii 
inoiik, somewhat black and lean,—clad with a rough 
hair coat to the middle leg, having over it a black cloak 
of bristles, furred with spotted skins, girt with iron 
under his hair cloth.” This Armenian’s object was the 
conversion of the grand khan t<) Christianity. 'Manc<m 
seems, indeed, to have been, well disposed towards the 
Christians at this time. His favourite wife, but lately 
deceased, had been of that faith, and his first secretary 
was a Nestoruin. 

Niue days after his arrival at the court, Rubruquis 
was admitted to an imperial audience. The Tartars 
conducted him and his companions to the entrance of a 
large hall, which was not closed by wooden doons, but 
b;f curtains of felt. ‘There their persons were searched 
to sec whether they carried any concealed arms about 
them. The Tartars then lifted up the felt curtains, and 
the monks entered the presence of Maiichu-khaii, sing¬ 
ing the hymn begintiing—“ A solis ortus* cardiac.” 
The great khan wm seated on u bed, and he was clothed 
in a spotted skin or fur, bright and shjning. (What 
the worthy monk culls a bed was prqbably much the 
same piece of furniture still used as u seat by the 
Turkish Aultaii when he gives an audience-bf ceremony, 
iiiul which is something l^twcen a post-bed and a sofa.) 
He is described as'^*^ a fiat-nosed man of mi^le 
stature, alnjut the age of five and forty years.” In 
approaching the mighty monarch, the friar merely says 
that he had to bend the knee, but we suspect he must 
have had to perform the catov^ or the long prostrations, 
and tlie knocking of the head nine times to the ground, 
as now exacted in (’hina by the Tartar ^emperors. 
Minting to the devout and scrupuloifti French king, as 
he docs ill relating these travels, llubriiquis evidently 
softens down mutters more than once, in order to con¬ 
ceal how much he was abased by the Tartars, both as a 
minister of the Christian church and as a sovereign’s 
envoy. 

He says that, at this^iidieiice, before they proceeded 
to any kind of business, Mauchu invited them to drink. 
The friars partook sparingly of the liquor; but their 
interpreter, whose devoiiori io fermented mares’ milk 
we have already noticed, took tik place by Urn side- 
iKiurd, ami drank to excess, tluliruquts says that, 
when culled upon to speak, he explained by meauB of 1 


his tippling dragoman why be had come so far in 
search of the khan; entreated for permission to stay and 
teach his religion to both court and people; and stated, 
that though he had brought no wealthy presents or 
earthly goods wuth him, he could render heavenly 
services. “ Thus far,” says the friar, with much 
simplicity,. “ I understood my interpreter, but further I 
could not perceive any perfect sentence; wherc|jy I 
easily found he was drunk, and Manchu-khan himself 
was drunk also, as I thought.” l! must certainly have 
been most mortifying to the friar, who was solemnly 
impressed with the importance of his mission, to find 
that, after the dangers and fatigues he had undergone, 
all that hci could obtain ^rom the great khan was per¬ 
mission to remain in* the country for two or three 
months until the cold season should be passed. The 
people about the court of Munchu, like those he had met 
with at the court of Sartach and elsewhere, questioned 
him toucfiing the riches, but evidently cared little for 
the religion of Europe. Their tolerance arose from 
indifference; they placed the Chrisliaii priests they 
were acquainted with in the rank of coi^jurors and 
quack-doctors; and the conduct of these priests was 
not calculated to elevate tliem^r their faith in the eyes 
of the Tartai’s. Rubruquis found the Nestorians pre¬ 
tending to be in possession of the faculty of working 
miracles, and curing ' disease only by adniinislering 
holy-water and exhibiting the crucifix to the sick. But 
in looking into this matter, the friar discovered, to liis 
astonishment and horror, that they mixed rhubarl) with 
the holy-water, which they gave their patients lo drink 
in copious Moses; that they carried lances, and swords 
half drawn out of their sheaths, as well as the Cross, to 
the side of the sick bed; and that, in short, in all their 
religious ceremonies, they mingled Tartar rites and 
Pagan 8u]»erstitions with corrupted observances of the 
Catholic church. He endeavoured to impress on tlie 
minds of these Nestoriaiis that they were acting 
wickedly in all this; but they would not be ctnuiiiml. 
Some time after, the Pagan Tartars, the Mohamine- 
dans,—of whom many had already i^enetrated into this 
part of Asia,—and the Christians, were usseriibled, by 
order of Munchu-khun, to debate in public on I he 
merits of their respective faiths. Ilubrucjuis took part 
in this debate, but, owing probably to the habits of his 
interpreter, he seems to have made no converts. The 
meeting^ however, ended without violence or dissem:ioii, 
for when all parties had spoken, “ they all drank 
together abiiiidyntly.” While at this encainpi)inent, the 
friar became acquainted with a Christian woman from 
Metz in Lorraine. She had been taken (‘aptive by the 
Tartars in Hungary, and carried into the desert;- at 
first she sulfeied great misery, but having married u 
young Russian, who was also a prisoner, and wlio 
understood the art of building wooden houses (a cm ft 
much esteemed by the Tartam), she becairte tolerably 
comfortoble, and the mother of three children. 

A few weeks before Eiistcr, Munchu-khaii broke up 
from hiB encampment, and, crossing the Chaiigai chain 
of iiioiuitaiiis, went on to Kara-korum, or Karakfim, a 
city on^he cast side of the river Orchon. He took 
Rubruquis and his companions with him, and, on the 
way, he entreated diem to pray to God in their own 
fashion for milder weather, as it was intensely cold and 
stormy among the mountains ; and many of the mares, 
ewes^ and oil^r animals in his train, were with young, 
and about to bring forth. On Palm Sunday, at day¬ 
break, they were near Kara-korum, and the friar says 
he blessed the willow-boughs he saw on bis road, 
though as yet there were no buds upon them. This 
Karu-kornm, of which no traces have been found in (ho 
desert for some centuries, is said by Marco Polo, who 
visited it about eighteen years after Rubruquis, to have 
been the first city jp which these Tartars ever fixed 
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their residence. The Venetian also informs us that it 
was surrounded by a strong* rampart of earth, there 
t)eitig no good supply of stone hi those parts; ana that 
outside of the rampart, but near to it, there stood a 
castle of great size, in wliich was a handsome palace 
occupied by the governor of the place. Iti Rubruquis* 
time, this palace was occupied by the grand khan him¬ 
self. It was built, as well as the city of Oktui-khan, 
by the son and successor of the great conqueror Gengis- 
khan, about the ycaf Ofctai-khan s nephew, the 

Mauchu-khan so ollen mentioned, W'as the iirst of the 
dynasty that made it his principal residence. Ku- 
bruquis says of the city,—There are tw**) grand streets 
ill it, one of the Saracens, where the fairs ara^ kept, and 
many merchants resort thither, Aid one other street of 
the Catayans (Chinese), who are all artificers.” We 
may remind our readers here that the Tartars hud 
already conquered a great part of Northern China, and 
that the whole of that empire fell under Kublai, 
Manchu-khairs immediate successor, in 1280, of about 
a quarter of .a century after llubruquis was at the 
Tartar court. 

Established in the city of Kara-korum, the friar 
fouiirl, to his surprise, a Vrench goldsmith, who had a 
wife born in Hungary, of Mohammedan parents, and a 
poii born to himself in Turtary. There was, moreover, 
one llusiliciis, the son of an Englfifhman, who hud also 
been born in Hungary. This Basilicus, the gold¬ 
smith's wife, and son, were all skilled in the languages 
(if the country, and could talk French ns well. The 
-gfddsmith himself is described by our friar as being an 
excellent interpreter, a rich man, in high ffivour with 
tile khan, and an artisan of surpassing ingenuity. He 
bad just finished what he considered his master-piece, 
which, if the description of it has not been exaggei^led, 
must really have been a piece of mechanism of no 
mean merit for the thirteenth century. According to 
llubruquis, “ In the kharrs palace, because it was 
unseemly to carry about bottles of milk artd other 
drinks there, Master William made him a great silver 
five, at the root whereof were four silver lions, having 
each one pipe, through which flowed pure cow s milk, 
aud ibur other pipes were conveyed within the body of 
the tree unto the top thereof, and the tops spread back 
again downwards; and upon every one of them was a 
golden serpent whose tails twined about the body of 
i he tree. And one of these pipes ran with wine, ^lother 
with carucostnos, another with * ball, ’ i. c., a drink 
riKule of honey, and another with drink madf of rice. 
Between the pipes, at the top of the tree, he made an 
angel holding a trumpet, and under the tree a holl6w 
Vciult, wherein a man might bo hid; aud a pipe 
uscended from this vault through the tree loXhc angel, 
/fe first made bellows, but they gave not wind enough. 
Without the palace walls there was a chamber wherein 
the .several arinks were br ough t; and there were «er- 
\aiils there ready to pour ffllBh out when they heard 
the angel sounding his trumpet. And the boughs of 
the tree,were of suver, and the leaves and the fruit. 
When, therefore, they want drink, the master-butler 
crieth to the angel that he sound the trumpet..MThen 
he hearing (who is liid in the vault), bloweth the pipe 
strongly, which goeth to the an^l,lknd the angel sets 
his trumpet to his mouth, and the trumpet soundeth 
very slirill. Then the servants hearing which are in 
the chamber, each of them poureth forth his drink into 
its proper pipe, and all the pipes pour them forth from 
above, aud they are received below in vessels prepared 
for that purpose.” ' • 

The name of the French goldsmith, the maker of 6his 
“ most artificial silver tree” was William Bouchier: 
he was son of Lawrence Bouchier; and at that time he 
had a brother called Eoger„ who ** was yet living upon 
the great bridge at Paris.” He is frequently men¬ 


tioned under’ the name of William of Paris by old 
travellers and other early writers. It so chanced that, 
while llubruquis was still at Kara-konim, Master 
William fell sick, and a Nestorian monk gave him so 
much rhubarb in his holy waler that he was brought to 
death's door. On learning this our truYclIcr wont to 
the said monk, and entreated him either to proceed 
“ a.s an apostle doing miracles indeed, by virtue of 
prayer, or to administer his potion as a physician, 
according to the art of medicine.” 


ISAAC AND JOJIN WILKINSON. 

Ths use of coko in smelting iron would probably havn 
luseu iinpraeticuble to any eousiderahle extent, unless iiniler 
peculiarly favourable einuitnslaiuies, if t he assistance of the 
powerful blast of tho steam-ongino had not been called in 
to act on the kindled fuel. The iwssibiUty of aclopting tho 
new mechanical forco to tho prndactiou and mainleiiahco of 
. a continuous and Bufliciontly*f<)rril)|c stream of air was first 
perceived by Mr. Isaac Wilkinson, an eminent iron master, 
who first employed C4)ke as fuel under tho influence of a 
steam-urged blast. His son John carried into full operation 
tho speculations of his father. When Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt fir.st commenced their manufactory of steam-engines, 
John Wilkinson was the only pei'son competent to execute 
their castings. They wore made by him at his foundry 
near Wrexhatn. At this foundry all the ponderous castings 
for the steam-engines required at the Cornish mines were 
executed, and cunveyod through the whole weary distauro 
by Mr. Wilkinson's teams, until a disagreement liotwccn 
tho contraoting parUes led to the erection of the magnificent 
founding establishment at Soho. A note in tho first part of 
au intorosting work on ‘ Birmingham and its Vicinity,' by 
Mr. Hawkes Smith, infimus us that “ John Wilkinson was 
a man ofromarkable vigour and dctormimvtiou of mind. 
In urivate life there was a waywardness and harshness 
ab^t his choraotor that detracted from the degree of csti 
mation in which he would otherwise have been held. But 
this very defect, on tlm other hand, perhaps euuhlod him 
the more steadily and unflinchingly to awvy into execution 
those improvemonts in tiic iron manufacture of which ho 
felt assured it was susceptible. His father, Isaac Wilkin 
son, wanted that firmness and constancy of purixise that 
clistinguished jus fM)n, hut was possessed of quick disivm 
ment and versotilo talents, and was by them elevated from 
an originally low condition. * I worked,* said he, * ot^a 
forgo ill the North. My masters gavb mo 1 2/i, a-iVeck;— 
I was contojrU. They raised me to 1 is .;—I did not ask 
thorn for if: ^ They went on to 16«. and I Hs ,I never askod 
them for the advances. They gave mo a guinea a^eok. 
I said to tpyself, * If 1 am worth a guinea a-wcek to you, I 
am worth more to myself I 1 left them,* Ho first Ibrought 
into action tho steam-engine blast, at his works near Wrex¬ 
ham. ^ I grew tired of my leathern bellows,* said he in 
his old ago to a yopipg friend, * and I detonuinad to make 
iron ones. Evoiy hfAy laughed at me; but 1 did it, and 
then they all cried, *Who could have thought it t * To 
the saine gentleman, hi 1770, ho said. ^ You wiU live to 
see waggons drawn by steam* 1 would have made such a 
waggon ibr myself, if I hod time.*" He was bn the verge ef 
an im|)ortaht discovery, for ho distilled cpbls in order to 
extract the tar, as Lord Dundcmald did aom years after 
wards, without being aware that ihe gas evolved might bo 
detained end made higWy useftil/* John Wilkinson died 
in 1808, at the ago of eij^ty years. A tablet of cant-iron 
points out tho wot—an exca^tion iu a rock on bis estate at 
Castle Head, Westmoreland — whem bb remains repose in a 
oofiin, constructed under bis own direction, also of mt-iron. 


Mode of SalutaHm among, the Gambier hUmders.^ 
Their mode of salutation is touching or rubbing noses, in 
which they have, as in our shaking b^nds, different degrees • 
for instance, drawing down the septuia, holding the breath, 
continuing the contact for some seconds, and finishing with 
a most unwelcome sniff, is considered equivalent to a hearty 
shake of tho hand. This unpleasant coronumy had to 
undergo at least a hundred times, repeating it often to tho 
same person.—Mt/tiAycr/p/ Jouttud qj a Voyage qf Discovery 
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Bathing, (H0anhn$Uf Care of the Skin, A person in 
sound heiltli and strength may take a bath at any time, 
except immediately afto meals. * * * CleanlineiM and 
attention to (Iso lieaHli of the skin is meat influential in ^ 
serving the tone of the nervous system, and in contributing 
to mental and bodily comfort * * * If a bath cannot 
be had at all places, soap-and-water may be obtained every 
where, and leave no apology for neglecting tlie skin; or, as 
already mentioned, if the constitution be delicate, water and 
vinegar, or water and salt used daily,,form on excellent 
and safe means of clei^ing and gently stimulating the 
skinto the invalid tnly are higlny beneficial, when the 
nature of the indisposition does not render them improper. 
A rough, rather coarse, towel is a very useful auxiliary in 
such ablutions. Few of those who have stcadinoss enough 
to keep up the action of the skin by the abovo means, and^ 
to avoid strong exciting causes, will ever suffer from colds, 
sore throats, or similmr complaints; while, as a meaiis of 
restoring health, they are often incalculably serviceable. 
If ono-tonth part of the persevering attention and labour 
bestowed to to much purpose in rubbing down and currying 
the skins of horses were bestowed by the luimun rsice in 
keeping themselves in good condition, and a little attention 
were paid to diet and clothing, colds, nervous disoases and 
stomach complaints- would cease to Ibrni su large an itoin 
i n the catalogue of human misoiies. Man st udies tho nature 
of other animals, and adapts his conduct to. their constitption; 
‘-'himself alone he continues ignorant of and nogldcu.— 
'rhe Print^Urtf Phytiology apidied to tha Pmaervation of 
By Anuhsw Combm, M.D. 


POLA-PHUCA. 

TiieRB Is not perhaps in the United Kingdom a richer 
collection of natural objects and beautiful scenery in so 
limited a compass, than is contained in the county%f 
Wicklow, and within a day's drive of the metropblis of 


Ireland. And not only is it rich in natural scenery, 
but it also presents an interesting field of research to 
the antiquarianthe ruins of Glandalough, situated 
amid the 'silence and solitude ^ 

a ** city in the desert,” are of themselves sufficient to 
arrest attention and invite examination. 

Of the three waterfalls in the county of Wicklow, 
Pola-Phuca is the most striking and remarkable, t'he 
Dargle isnot properly a waterfall, Jthough the citl^ns 
of Dublin are disposed to term it such. Poweirscourt 
cascade descends from a vast height, but the stream of 
water is inconsiderable, except during or immediately 
after wet weather; in dry weather it has the appearance, 
at a shoH £istaiice, of fine silver thread gliding down 
the focc qf a steep rock. Pola-Phuca, or, as it is some- 
tims^ wrliteii, 

of the watefm of the river Liffey, a ebnsidsira ll^j tlk ^ 
which, in leaping down'several 
of rocks, brawls and foams till the preripUated’^ters 
form a vortex below of great depth, and afl]|q)0sed 
by the peasantry to be unfathomable. Pola-Phuca is 
understood to signify Pmc/p>, or the J)mV» Nofyi^ an 
expressive term suggested by the whirlpool. It' is 
hot far from Rossborough, the seat of Lord Mi|tbn, 
on the left of the road leading from Blessington to 
Balymore ; and, thoii^h situated on the confines of the 
county of Wicklow, mrms a strong attraction to the 
citixenfi of Dublin and strangers visiting the metropolis, 
in their rural excursions. 

A bridge thrown over it higher up the river than is 
shown in our view, contrasts strongly with the maiscH 
of rock iii^pending on both sides, and affords a verv 
picturesque effect. 
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Tup nrincipal figure in this work of Hogarth is under- known as one of the ffifow of, Sl'aksiiearc. OMhjs 
Btooiuo be^a portrait Of LewU Theobald, who is best author the world has probably formed too u^^fa^ourablo 
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an opiiiioni in consequence of the ridicule which sur¬ 
rounds his name in Pope’s ‘ Dunciad/ His edition 
of Shakspeare is by no means a contemptible perform¬ 
ance, ulthouf^fa his poems and plays are forgollctl. 

The print Wibre us is an admirable composition; 
and the instruction which it contain^ lies deeper than 
the merely ludicrous effect at which it might be sup¬ 
posed the artist had aimed. The poet is the represen¬ 
tative of a class that the world has been always too 
much inclined to treat with cold contempt or more 
insolent pity. The pbor and unknown man of letters, 
surrounded with all the discomforts that belong to an 
ill-conditioned domestic life,—and yet, in the midst of 
filth and wretchedness, surrendering himself to day¬ 
dreams of wealth and greatness,—is a being that most 
people are inclined to sneer at. But let the same 
nuihor work himself into reputation and compara¬ 
tive prosperity, and the same people agree to idolize 
and flatter him—to make tHes to exhibit him—to give 
dinners to hear him talk—to patronize as if they were 
the patronized. All this proceeds from mistakes on both 
sideX. The author sees the public through a false 
medium, and the public have been pampered into an 
equally false, estimate of the literary character. 

The apparently wretched, but perhaps not totally 
unhappy, being that Hogarth has delineated, is occu¬ 
pied in the composition of ‘ lliclies, a Poem.’ His 
ideas do not appear to flow with much fal'iHtJr;—and 
his similes, and metaphors, an<l rhymes, ate to be .sUtight 
in ‘ Byssjic’a Art of Poetry,’ wliich lies on his table. 
He sits half-clothed in his ihoriilug-griwn, while hi.s 
wife mends his one nethcr-gavnient; and liis one shirt 
and ruffles are drying at the fire. 11 is dress-Siybfd is 
kicked about the floor, Utitl tlie cat suckles hei* kittens 
on the coat which Is to be patadeil iti the eveniii^^ at 
the coffee-house or the theatre. His infant is vainly 
screaming in bed for a mrither’s help: — the poor woman 
is engaged iti the not very feminine bccupation of re¬ 
pairing her husbaiid's out-door hnbiliiiiehts, and In 
helplessly listening, ivifh ht^r mild, patient fitce mid 
gesture,” to the remonstrances of (he saucy milk-wouinti, 
wlio exhibits a tally, which nothing biit the niost hope¬ 
less ])overty would have allowed to accumulate. I’he 
poet is liisensible ta the degradation which his gentle 
wife must endure: ahd he resigns himself tb his filthy 
g.irrct, and to the inconvenience a|d disorder of his 
whole household avrangements, 16 compose * lliches, 
a Poem,’—of study * A View of the Gold Mines of 
Peru,’ When his miseries arrive at their height,— 
when the milk-woman will trust not another penny¬ 
worth, and the baker talks of applying to the “ Court 
of Bequests,”—he will resort m tiic •Grub Street 
•loiirtml/ a copy of Which lies oh the floor, for his 
means of existentiyl This is thte last degradation,— 
equivalent to writ^ttg, at the preserit day, dishone.st 
reviews,*—attackihg individual character,—or garbling 
and misrepresenting private docqtiients, because they 
are private. From such sins tiVen literary Journals 
of our owti lime ftrb not exempt. 

And what is to prevent a mail of letlem from falling 
into the same pitiable condition as fibgarlh’s ‘ JJistrcRt 
Poet?’ First, a careful bilamihntton of his 6wn quali- 
ficatiotlft before he adventures upon the perilous sea of 
literature^ as the business of his life i—and, secondly, a 
just appreciation of the ol>jects to which this dedication 
(»t his Tbcflbics and acquircMuents may be applied with 
real advantOgfe to hihlBelf and to ihdnkind. 

In the first itiauy tnen, especially young 

men, fidl into the mistake of despising the toil Of 
trade, and of iicglectihg the indispc*usable studies of a 
profession, for tije ])urpose of surrendering themselves 
to a dreamy belief that the vocation of an author is one 
of constant ease,—thai ho has nothing to do but watch | 
t!ic moods of his own mind ”—that flights of fancy I 


may be readily coined into guineas—and that ** genius,” 
as they call it, is above all rules and all laborious dis¬ 
cipline. A man of real genius”—^but one whom the 
very force of his taleiit would lead iq kn^ value of 
constant exertion—has beautifully described the delu¬ 
sions of this feeling;— 

** My whole life 1 have lived in pleaiant thought, 

Atf if Ufe’s busitieSH were a summer mood j • . 

As if aU needful things would cume untaught 

, To genial faith, still rich in genial good 
But how can he expect that othera should 
Build for him. sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who fw himself will take no heed at all ?*• 

This Is^ir^ciscly the mistake into which the yoti% man 
who thinks his genius is to do every thing—who expects 
that bthers should build for him, Odw for 
variahly falls. His j^Uius” trill do ffothingHbr him 
without cultivation, if he cast himHelf upon the world 
without an independence and without a profossibn, 
fancymg “ all needM things will come unsought,”— 
above all, if with these unreasonable expectations he 
rush into marriage—the stale of • The Distrest Poet ’ 
^ill but feebly exhibit the wretchedness that awaits him. 
lie will be haunted by thonghts 6f 

■-—“ the fear that kUlt; 

And hop^ tliat iinwilling to be fed| 

Cold, ])aiiii and laboutr, and all fleshly ilUj; 

Aud mighty poets iu their tmieery dead;” . 

Wordsworth, from whose fine poem, * itesotiitioh abd 
independence,’ these and the precedidg llUesi are ex¬ 
tracts I, describes himself as recalled to the trusting 
state of Aind which is founded upon a contehiplatibn 
of what strenuous exertion can do, by hearing the story 
of ^ poor old man, who i^andercd about year afi^r yeir, 
and gained a livelihood by gathering lei^es odt (if the 
j;}bol8 of barren moors^ 

** 1 could have laughed ttiysolf to tcom to flod 
In that decrepit man to firm a mind. 

* hod,’ said 1, • be my help and iUiy*iieetire; 

I*lji of the leech-gatherer on the loiiely ttioin/ ^ 

The leech-gatherer was a Useful member Mjety^ for 
he ministered, ill however small a degree^ tb the relief 
of the sick and the wounded: the poet, who hol laid 
the leech-gatherer’s example to his heart* is a bi^Iy 
useful ineiriber of society, for, by diligent cultiv^ion of 
his powers, he is enabled to citrate the moral aeflse, 
while ke promotes the intellectual enjoyment* of that 
great bodj of people, in all parts of the earth* 

<< Who speak the tongue that ShokspeaiS 

Without cultivation, he Would, perhaps* have beeh 'a 
scribbler in a garret. 

The objects to which a literary man may dedlcab^is 
faculties with advantage need not here be recited., ^ic 
unerring guide (jf his path must be i oestre td Im Wlitful. 
Whether he yield himself t^fae refinamentd of b^gant 
literature, or devote his whole mind to conduering the 
dinTicullies of scieucC and philosophy, the wlaest field of 
utility lies before him. It is the desire to cultivate this 
field which can alone give dignity and consistency to 
his extortions. This desire will prevent his beh^ a 
flimsy essayist or a fraudulent reviewer;—it will itive 
htiU firom Mcomin^ minister to a depraved appetite 
for scanddi;—It will render him not ashamed of oidng 
called a drudge and a compiler by those feeble pto^na 
who consider learning and dulntoss as synonvtiufiis; If 
hto thoroughly obey the impulses of thU desire, he may 
find even literature a gainful profos$ioii:—he may be 
the head of a hapfiy Household ;-<^he may be honoured 
without the aid of a pairon;—he mOy trust to the ap¬ 
probation of the people, and despise the applause of 
clubs and coteries, who erect temples to selfishness in 
the name of society* and end in becoiqing their own 
worshippers. 
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MINERAL KINGDOM—StCTioirXXII. 

(T)io author of the Articlea ia tha 'Fenny Magazine* on tho pro¬ 
ducts of the ' Mineral Kingdom* has been for a long time 
prevented trom continuing the series by matlem of urgent 
importance requiring his attention. He honea to be able to send 
bis eoAtrtbutioDS bencefoith at short intervals.] 

In confomlty with the plan upon which we set out, 
the next prpdiict of the Mineral Kingdom of which we 
- propose to treat is InoN. Of all the substances which 
Ive derive from the bowels of the earth, this is the 
most indispensable to our wants. In whatever situation 
we may be plaped, we cannot look around us withoitt 
iron, meeting our eye in some shape or othejfand even 
wjbk^ it is not seen^ it has becif more or lens employed 
in producing almost every object that ministers to our 
necegsiti^ our comforts, or our luxuries.—in short, it 
has been pne of the great instruments oy which the 
civilization of the human race has been accomplished. 

Next to coal, iron is the most importatU of the 
mineral tre^ures of the United Kingdom, and forms 
one of the main sources of our national wealth. The 
total amount of coals raised annually in Great Britain 
and Ireland cannot be^ less than 20,000,000 of tons; 
and taking seven shillings a ton as the average price at 
the pit’s mouth, we have a total value of 7,000,000f. 
The gross quantity of iron produced by the furnaces of 
Great Britain has been calculated to amount annually 
to about TOO, 000 tons; and the value of pig-iron^ as it 
is technically termed,—that is, iron in its rudest state, 
before any other labour has lieen expended upon it 
beyond what was necessary to extract tliesmetal from 
the ore,—at the present markft price of &/. per ton, 
gives a total value of 3,500,()bm. 

But before proceeding with our account o^ the 
natural history of iron, some preliminary ubserVatifms 
on metals in general will be necessary for such of our 
readers as are unacquainted witli chemistry and mi¬ 
neralogy. All branches of science arc sp intimately 
connected one with another, that it is scarcely possible 
to give an intelligible popular view of a part of any 
one of them without presupposing in the reader some 
acquaintance with others. Scientific terms apd hard 
names must of necessity be used in those cases where 
there are no other forms of words by which the meaning 
can be conveyedU. 

The term is applied to those mineral sub 

stances which exhibit, when in a state of puri^*, that is, 
when freitfl from combination with foreign vigredients, 
the following properties;—They are impenetrable by 
light, even when beaten out into plates or leaves of 
ettreme thinness, and are therefore said to be opaque ; 
they have that peculiar shining lustre which we term 
metallic; they are combustible, but at various degrees 
of heat; they are good conductors of heat and elec¬ 
tricity, that is, beat Ihd electricity pass rapidly through 
them; and they |tre, most part, heavy when 

compared with other bodies, and are thus said to have 
a high specific gravity., This last property, however, is 
not universal, for some are so light as to swim on the 
surface of water; but all the metals known in common 
life are heavy bodies, the lightest of them being nearly 
seven times as heavy as water, hiulk for bulk. There 
arc three other distinctive properties of metals, which, 
however, are not common to all of them, and vary in 
degree, viz. mathability^ or the property of being 
capable of being hammered into thin plates or leaves 
(from mathm^ Latin for a hammer) ; auctilily^ or the 
property of being capable of being drawn out into wire 
(from duciUh^ Latin for easily drawn) ; and imacily^ 
or the property of supporting a heavy weight without 
breaking (fh)m fenox, Latin for holding fast). Metals 
are, moreover, fusibfp ^from a part of a Latin verb 
signifying to melt), that is, are capable of being melted 
by heat, but at different degrees of temperature, some 
1 


I of them being liquid at the ordinary temperature of the 
I air,—such as mercury or quicksilver,-'-others requiring* 
the strongest heats we are capable of exciting in our 
furnaces before they will soften. 

The number of metals hitherto discovered amounts 
to forty-two, but wc shall confine ourselves at preseni (<> 
those which arc used in the metallic suite in the 
business of common life, and of which there are eUneii, 
viz. gold, silver, mercury, iron, copj^er, tin, lead, ]»laii 
num, bismuth, zinc, and anliniony. Of thohe the first 
seven only were known to the ancientsS. fcjpecifu- 
gravity is the properly which has been determined with 
the greatest degree of precision, and how various that 
I is will be seen by the following table. An equal bulk 
of distilled w'alcr, at the temperature of 6U^, is taken os 
the standard of comparison, and is represented by the 
figures 1*00. 

PUtitiuin.. 20*98 Silver.10-47 Tin.7-29 

Gold.19*25 3ia>»uth.. 9*82 Zinc ...... 7-10 

I Mercury... 13*50 * Co|q)er.... 8*89 Antimuny.. 6*70 

Load.11*30 . Iron. 7*78 

All these metals arc found to stand in entirely different 
,orders, when wo arrange them according to tlieir 
respective .specific gravities, fusibility, malleability, 
ductility, and tenacity, as appears by the following 
tabie, in which the metal possessing ihe^ property in the 
highest degree stands first in the column. 

TitHAfiirv 

Iron 
Copper 
FI.it nuim 
SHvi-r 
Gold 
Zinc 
Tm 
Lend 

ifiiinttith and 
Antimoiry 
arc briUltf. 

We have no thermometer to measure high degrees of 
heat with exactness. Chemisls have for that jjurposc 
sometimes jised an instrument invented by the in¬ 
genious Wedgwood, to whom the country is so largely 
indebted for his improvements^of earthenware, and 
for the classical elegance of forms which he was tlie 
first to introduce in that branch of our miinufiicfures,— 
a debt which the Country lias never paid, for due honour 
has never been done to his memory. Mr. Wedgvi'o<»d 
having found by experiment that fine clay'^contracts 
equally by increase of heat, contrived aii Instrument 
which he called a Pyrometer (from pyr^ Greek for fire, 
—and metron^ measure) ; but from the difficulty of 
always finding clay of the same quality, tlnr principle 
was not capable of being generally adopted in practice. 
An instrument has very lately been invented by Mr. 
Daniel, from whiclf more correct mcasuremeuts will In*, 
olitained. 

Mercury remains liquid much below the greatest 
degree of cold known in our climate; tin, bisinntli, 
lead, zinc, and antimony arc flisible at a red herti ; 
iron requires a very high temperature, and platiimni 
one far more intense, before they can be melted. As 
mercury is only solid at a cold 72® below the tem¬ 
perature of freezing water, we cannot say anything 
about its maUeal)ii\ty, ductility, or tenacity. Iron has 
so great a degree of tenacity, that a wire not thicker 
than 0*787 of a line will support 550 pounds weight, 
while gold, which is infinitely more malleable and 
ductile, if drawn into a wire of‘lhe same diameten, will 
not support more than 150 pounds. 

All metals are simple bodies, that is, they cannot, by 
any process with whi(^h we are accjuiutifcH, he rc*'oi\rfl 
into elements still more simpic. It is very po^sifdr, 
however,—nay, according to all antilogy, highly pro¬ 
bable, that future discoveries will show that they *arc 

2 V :l 
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Silver 
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Platinum 
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Tin 
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Antimony 
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compounded of two tit more substances of distinct 
natures, perhaps ,gi 9 es« Nothing looks more unlike 
air than water doesi and yet that heavy fluid is Opm- 
posed and may, by a very easy process, be converted 
into, two light ga^; and, what is no less strange, one 
of the gases entering into the composition of that which 
is most effectual in extinguishing hre, is one of the 
most inflammable bodies with which we are acquainted. 
The gases, when once produced by the decomposition 
of water, can, moreover, by a no mss easy process, be 
re-unitedt and form water again. 

With the exception of gold, silver, platinum, and 
copper, it is rare to find any of the metals in nature in 
a state of purity. When so found, the term native has 
been applied to them; and mineralogists speak of 
nutive gold, native copper, &c. They are usually found 
in combination with oxygen, sulphur, or acids; and 
occasionally two or more metals are combined, when 
they form what is called a native alloy. When united 
with oxygen, they are said to be in the state of ojndee; 
when with sulphur, they are called aulphureta; and 
when with an acid, the name of the acid is brought 
forward: thus, when lead is found in combination with 
sulphunc acid, it is said to be in the state of aulphaie of 
lead. But in nil these states there is usually a great 
mixture of earths. Metals so combined with foreign 
ingredients are said, in (he language of mining, to be 
ill the state of ore. Ores have very frequently a bright 
metallic lustre,—are odlen found in beautiful regularly- 
formed crystals, like Balls; but in most cases they 
would be undistinguishablc by a common observer 
from an ordinary stone. So much is this the case, that 
it has happened that roads have, for a length of time, 
been mended with what was thought to be nothing but 
stone, but which was afterwards discovered to be’ a 
metauic ore of great value. 

Metals are not peculiar to any of the stratified or the 
unstratified rocks, for they have been founds in all of 
them; but they are met with in greatest abundance in 
the inferior strata, and occur chiefly in what are called 
mineral veins, which are cracks in the continuity of the 
rock, filled up and branching through it, like the veins 
which convey the blood through oiir bodies in endless 
ramifications. The ^manner in which mineral veins 
have been formed is a subject of great obscurity, from 
the very complicated appearances they prcsciit; but, in 
a great proportion of instances, their formation is 
explicable on the supposition of cracks and fissures 
having been formed in the rock by some violent force, 
the rents so formed being afterwai-ds filled qp by the 
injection of the ores in a fluid state from the interior of 
the earth. 

By a series of artificial processes, which vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of me ore, the metal is separated from 
the other mineral substances with tlliich it is in com¬ 
bination. This art of obtaining metals in a state of 
purity, technically called metdUurgy (from the Latin 
meJallum^ mrtal, and the Greek ergon, work), forms a 
most important department of chemic^ science, one to 
which the attention of philosophers cannot be too 
strongly directed, With the view to discover improve¬ 
ments in wcvfcing the ores, so as to obtain the greatest 
amouail ^of at the least possible expense. It is 
much tp bejmred that a great amount of w^th is lost 
to the countty in consequence of this important branch 
of manufteture, as it may be termed, being conducted, 
in very many ctoes, by persons who have not had the 
advantage of a scientificfieducation. They are thus not 
only incapable of applying the principles of science 
already known, but of taking advantage of those op¬ 
portunities which their extensive experience in the 
practical art may afibrd^of n^akiiiig new and important 
diseoveries, to the advancement not only of their 
particiilar department, but of science in general 


ROTTBRDAH. 

Ilf a lateflumber of the * Penny Marine’ an aeconnt 
was mvjea of Amsterdam, the first city of the kingdom 
of Hpiland for wealth and population.. In these 
respects Rotteifiam, Another city of the same kingdom, 
is inferior only to Amsterdam, although, in nominal 
rank, it occupies but the seventh plm* among* the 
towns of its own province of Sopih Holland. This 
anomaly resembles that in this' country which regarded 
towns with a population of perhaps 10,000 soifis as 
cities and provincial capitals, while others, with a pcqrn- 
lation of . perhaps 100,000, were in law only eiUkled 
to the rwtK of villa^V Rotterdam is a sea-port tchm, 
situated oh the north bank of the Meuse, or Maas, which 
is there about a mile in width; it is about twdifiy miles 
from its mouth; and lies in latitude 51^ 55' north, and 
longitude 4^ 29' east, twelve miles from the Hague, 
and thkty-six from Amsterdam. The breadth of the 
town U^traversed by the Rotte or Roter, a small river 
which here falls into the Meuse, and gives its name to 
the city..,^y^ 

Little is known concerning the origin of Rotterdam. 
Robert Cenalis, the Bishop of'^Avraiiches, in the reign 
of Francis T., gives it a high antiquity, in his ^ Historia 
GalUca,’ affirming that it was founded by one Rotter, 
king of France, who gave it hi^ name. This state- 
meut is supported by the curious old contemporary 
writer Tritht;me, who states that it was founded in 808, 
and that Ruttei;, the twenty-third king of the French, 
was interr^ there. To this there are only three ob¬ 
jections : tnat history knows nothing of King Rutter,— 
that the situation of the town on the river Hotter 
suffipiently explains the origin of the name,—and that 
the of the town continued to be inundated by 
the Meuse at a period much later than the time of 
its supposed foundation by King Rutter, It would 
hardly be worth while to mention such absurdities were 
it not for the sake of illustrating the facility with which 
tales are invented, or analogies are found, to explain 
things which are thought to need explanation. All 
that we know with certainty is, that, about the year 
1270, the town W 2 U$ walled, and received the title 
and privileges of a tity. The growth of the town to 
that importance which it ultimately attained was very 
gradual, but took place principally during the period 
in whiclc the United Provinces were under the yoke of 
Spain. The other facts of its history are soon related. 
Twenty-seven years after the date we have fnentioned, 
the town was taken by the Flemings; and, in 1418, by 
Waldegrave, lord of firederode. The town was taken 
possession of by the French In January, 1794; and it 
suffered much in the general decline of the Dutch com¬ 
merce during the long period of war which terminated 
in 1815. If we ^add to this that the town sustained 
much damage in February ^1^25, in consequence of an 
extraordinary rise of the waters of the Meuse, we have 
exhausted the leading facts in the history of Rotterdam. 

Rotterdam owes its prosperity entirely to its ad¬ 
vantageous situation as a commercial port. The Meuse 
forms there one of the safest and most commodious 
harbonrs in Europe; and the waters are so deep, that 
the largest vessels can come and take in or disebarge 
their cargoes Ot Hie warehouses of the merchants in the 
midst of the town, by means of the numerous canals by 
which, even more than Amsterdam or any other Dutch 
city, it is intersected.^t is owing to this fadtity that 
the number of vessels which enter and clear out yearly 
at Rotterdam has generally equalled, and often ex¬ 
ceeded, the number at Amsterdam, notwithstanding the 
greater wealth and population of the latter port. The 
passage up (be Meuse to Rotterdam is also free from 
ite sooner than that to Amstdrdmn by the Zuider 
Zee; and to this it should be added that, on weigliing 




anchor, maeU can. proceed tinder full sail to the 
open aea, whieh is often reached in one tide; whereas 
those which proceed to Amsterdam are obli^ to go 
round by the Texeh^ Nevertheless, vessels that draw 
more than fifteen feet water cannot proceed directly up 
the Meuse, but are obliged to round by the Haring 
Vliet, and, passing near Ilellvoetsluis, and through 
Holands-Diep, proceed coond by Willemstadt m& 
Dordrecht to Rotterdoin. The necessity tor this cir«* 


cumnavig^tion, in the ease of very large vessels, arises 
from the depoaita of sand which have been gradually 
made at the mouth of the Me&e; but latterly a canal 
has been cut across Voome Island, from 7 i«rr Hell- 
Yoetsluis into the Meuse, through which the largest 
ships may paiss to Rotterdam, instead of the circuitous 
route by Willemstadt and Dordrecht. ^ 

Rotterdam is built in the lorm of a triangle, the 
largest siclc of which extends for about a mile and a 
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half along: the right bank^^of the Meuse, ^hich here 
resembles au arm of the eea. The towii, as divided by 
its Mumerpua canals into insular spots coimpeted by 
draw-bridges, necessarily resembles l^^tsterdam. Dere 
also the canals arc generally bordcre4 with trees, a 
circumstance which gives to the sea-ports of l^pllapd 
a vernal appearance wJiich is almost peculiar to them* 
The town is not fortified, bu| it is surronnde4 hy a 
moat, and entered by six gates, tgro of which are 
towards tlie water. The streets of the town arc in 
general straight and long, but narrow. Several of 
theiri are so very similar, that a stranger has much 
difficulty in recognising any distinction. The (bot- 
[)avement usually consists qf a line of bricks. The 
long and stately row of houses faciqg the MeuaCs and 
called, from its row of trees, the ‘Boomtjes,' is the 
finest part of the town, whether we regard its buildings 
or the pleasant prospect over the Meuse. Next to the 
Hoomtjes, the quay of the {laring Vleit is the most 
))leasant place in the city. Many of the houses ar^ built 
of free-stone, which, not being the produceof the country, 
must have been brought to the spot at a great expense. 
The celebrated Bayle pnee resided on this quay,—and 
the spot on which his house stood is still pointed out to I 
strangers. The suburbs of Rotterdam are very plea¬ 
sant, and afibrd a very favourable specimen of the 
Dutch taste in rural scenery. The gardens, upon a 
level with the water, and divided from it by a high 
raised road, appear to have been all designed by a 
mathematician; but still their neatness and luxuriance 
leave a pleasing impression on the mind. Most of the 
principal merchants of the town have their country 
seats in the suburbs.. Sir John Carr informs us, that 
upon most of the gates and houses there is a moUo 
indicative of the peace of mind of the owner, or the 
character of the place; and he supplies the following 
specimens : — Peace is my garden,” ** Hope and | 
repose,” “ Almost out of town,” “ Look upon those 
beneath you,” (this was inscribed upon a large house 
that commanded some little cottages,) ** Very well 
content,” &c. These inscriptions are scl(k;>in used but 
by opulent tradesmen ; among the higher classes they 
arc considered to a little tinctured with vulgarity, 
though they sometimes indulge in thern.^.^ 

The houses of Rotterdam are rather convenient than 
elegant, the peculiar style of Dutch architecture being 
more than usually prevalent there. They are of the 
height of four, five, or six stories, and, in some quarters^^ 
the front walls project as they ascend, sq as to place the 
higher part of the building several feet beyond the per- 
peudicLiIar. Sir John Carr says that many of them 
jM-oject two or ihrcft yards; and adds, that if the 
iVeslniebs of their oiUsides, and the absence of fissures, 
did not give the houses the appearance of great sta¬ 
bility, the stranger would be induct, by the apprehen¬ 
sion of personal danger, to prefer padaljiig his way in 
tlie very centre of the canals to wmking in the streets. 
The bricks with which the houses are constructed are 
of small si?e. The windows are iu general much 
larger than in France and England. In many of the 
liouses the ground-floor is not inhabited, but serves, 
with its gate and arched passage, merely as an en- 
truucQ to the warehouses behind. In their interior 
arrangements and furniture, the houses of Rotterdam, 
and of many other Dutch towns, possess a degree of 
convenience, lightness, and comfort, which is not often 
realized on the contiuq^^t, and is, perhaps, exceeded 
only in this countr)'. Altogether, no scene can at first 
be more novel or intercsiiug to a stranger than that 
wliich Rotterdam presents;—masts of ships enlivened 
by gay streamers, beautiful stately trees and lofty 
leaning houses appeari mingl^dj and at one view he 
sees before him the characTtcristic features of the coun¬ 
try, the city, and the sea. 


Few of t(ie pubfic buildings of olw mqr 

striking. Among the principa) is the'diinreli of St. 
Lawrence, which was built in the year I47d, imd 
the tower of which, according to Martin&re, ibri^riy 
leaned from the perpendicular, but which an a^n^ect 
fp^nd means of setting upright again—a Com¬ 

memorated by an inscription at the foot of the tower. 
From the top of this church the Hague may be seen to 
the north-west, Leyden to the north, and Dort to the 
south-west; and under its roof are the tombs of the 
celebfnied admirals De Witt and Van Braakel. There 
are in ail fifteen churches in Rotterdam, of which one 
belongs to the English Episcopalians and anotlu^rtothe 
Scotch Fresbyterians n a few of these churches me fine 
buildings. There are three hospitals for the poor, the 

I aged, and orphans. The Town Hall is a good specimen 

of the old Dutch style of architecture; and the Ex¬ 
change, thoiigli rather is a handsome build¬ 

ing, finished in the year t736. The other principal 
structures worthy of note are the palace of the 
Great Council, the Bank, the buildings of the East 
and West India Cornpunies, tlm theatre, the arsenals, 
and the gate towards Delft./Among the objects at 
Rotterdam calculated to int^cst a stranger are the 
statue of Erasmus, and the small house in whicli he was 
born. The latter has been preserved with much care 
by his townsmen, and its claim to notice is declared by 
a Latin inscription, wliich has been placed in front. 
Notwithstanding this Icstitnony of the house, however, 
there have been persons liardy enough to think that 
Erasmus born at Gouda, and was only brought up 
at Rotterdam. But the good people of the latter town, 
iu the zeal of their claim, have successively erected three 
statues to him whom Pope declares the glory and the 
shiime” of the age in which he lived. Each following 
statue erected by the citizens was of more durable 
materials than that which it superseded. The first 
was of wood, the second of stone, and the third of 
bronze. The wooden statue was set up in 1540 on the 
occasion of the visit of Philip II., King of Spain, to 
Rotterdam, as sovereign of the Netherlands. The 
statue is said to have been very well wrought; it held 
a pen in the right hand, and in the left a roll addressed 
as from Erasmus, in the name of the city, to the prince, 
and congratulating him, in Latin verse, on his arrival. 
The statue in stone w'oa erected in 1557 ; and in 1572 
the Sp^iards shot at it with their muskets and threw 

II into thg canaT, from whence it was taken out and 
again set up on the expulsion of the Spaniards. The 
statue in bronze, which now forms one of the most 
interesting monuments of the city, was finished in 1622. 
It is placed upon a marble pedestal, and is surrounded 
by an iron balustrade. The figure is ten feet high, 
and represents Erasmus dressed as a doctor, and read¬ 
ing a book, which he holds with both his hands. It 
ornaments the great brkUi/^ or the Meuse, near tlic 
Exchange, and the locality has received, on this 
account, the niune of “ Erasipus* Place.” .The statue 
itself hM been applied to purposes never contemplated 
by those who erected the momiment. This figure of a 
man of letters has been employed as an index of poli¬ 
tical opinions. Before the expulsion of the Stadtbolder 
and ms family in 1795, every concavity in tfie dress 
was crammed with orang^; and on other occasions it 
has been profusely decorated with emblems of quite an 
opposite signification. 

The city possesses a considerable number of literary 
and commercial institutions. Amgn^T them, is a society 
of experimental philosophy, founded In 1769; a society 
of literature aud the fine arts; a college; a grammar 
school; a public library; a cabinet of antiquities and 
natural history; a theatre; a chamber/>F commerce 
aiKi' manufactuTes; a chamber for the commerce of the 
Levant and the navigation of the Mediterranean, and a 

I 





^ The time of the ^ieatest Aospcrity of 

the Seventeenth andf^ciirhteeiith 
bii^ after 1795 the invasion of the French 
Ibe war with ^hg^land had a distressing: influence, 
nbt Ohly dn the commerce of Rotterdam, but oh that of 
^hiatiy \a general. It began to recover in the 
ylir IwS, bnt Was agditt very rapidly depressed-by the ! 
renewal of the war. The following figures, which show' 
the number of the vessels which arrive at Rotterdam 
during several years* will serve as a thermometer to 
indioate the infiueilce of war ^on the prosperity of this 
port. Tha.hiifnher Of vessels which arrived at Rotter¬ 
dam was I78fi in the year 1802; 850 in 1803; 693 in 
1804; 679 in 1805; 8S\ in 1906| 294 in 184)7 ; 65 in 
1808. In the years 1809, 1810, and still mure in 1811, 
1812, and 1813, the Patch trade was almost entirely 
suspended; biit the effects of,the overthrow of Buona¬ 
parte were apeedily indicated by the reviving prosperity 
of Rotterdam. The numbwbf vessels in the year 1814 
was 1284; in 1815, 1603; and in 1817, 1731. •Since 
then the trade end population have continued to 
advance; and the latter, which is stated to have been 
48,000 in the year 1813, amounted to 56,000 in 1826, 
and exceeds 63,000 at present ,a 
- 

SNOW HARVEST. 

In England, and other countries of the north, ices arc 
rarely used, and are considered a luxury of the rich; 
but ill the hot climates of the south, and at Naples 
and in Sicily particularly, they are classed, during the 
summer season, among the absolute neccssarfcs of life, 
and are consumed, in some shape or other, by all 
classes down to the poorest of the land. Wc believe 
there is no traveller that ever past the warm season in 
those countries but will agree in estimating them atftl 
iced w'ater as the greatest of physical blessings.^ 'fhe 
wine of the country, though kept in the coolest cellars, 
and the water, though drawn from the deepest well or | 
most gelid source, become, on the shortest exposure to 
the atmosphere, so tepid and mawkish, that it is scarcely 
possible to drink them, and, if drunk, they give no 
refreshment. During the burning, exhausting heats of 
June, July, and August, even the Neapolitan lazzarone 
will turn away loathing (se 7 ion c^epeve) if there is no 
snow to coo! his draught. Riit give him a handful of 
pure sparkling congealed snow to dissolve in hi# glass, 
and the poorest wine of a penny a bottle, or plain 
water, bccinnes neefor—he drinks joyfull^, and is 
indeed powerfully refreshed.” 

W,e have sfiolcen ofices ” and iced water,” because 
such arc the names (in our own case derived from the 
true material employed, which is ice) in use in England. 
But in the south of Italy, it is not ice but snow that 
is employed in all cates. The quantity that Is consumed 
annually, particularly wheg^ ^ie summer proves long 
and unusually hot, is prodigious. In the low; country, 
even in their coldest winters, snow never lies upon the 
ground; but in the A)f(nnines that run all through 
the peninsula they have an cxhaustless magazine of 
that pretious* substance. A few of the loftiest moun¬ 
tains of that great chain,—as II gran Sasso d’ Italia, 
or the Great Rdck of Italy, and Monte Majello (both 
in the Abruzzi),—have snow on their summits all the 
year round, and even glactdrs in some of their deep 
crevices; but, generally speaking, the snow disappears 
from the ridg» of the Apennines towards the end of 
May, and were irqfL art and precaution employed it 
could not be madeVvailable to man at the season he 
moft wants it. The Neapolitans, therefore, dig deep 
wells or caverns high up the mountain’s sides, or some¬ 
times make use of natural Caves among the rocks. 
Into these,,ai the proper season, when they cap procure 
it in broad, thick, purely white layers, they throw the 


snow to be pitescrved4 The snow is well pressed to- 
gfethfer, aUd, whan the chasm is full, or nearly so, they 
throdr in a quantity of straw, dried leaves, and branches 
of tfccs, to kefep the external air from the snow, and 
then ahiit up the mouth of the well or cavern, which is 
sometimes* though not always, enclosed by a small, 
rude slope building. These snow-caves are mostly on 
the northern face of the mountain. By paying proper 
attention to their exposition and the points of the 
compass,—^by taking advantage of thick trees that, in 
summer, afford a cool, deiiso shade* or of a deep, narrow 
rift ill the rocks where the sun never penetrates,—these 
depdts may be safely placed as low down the mountain 
as the snow falls and lies. This is an advantage of no 
mean value, as the labour and expense of carriage are 
reduced,the material being nearer market and more 
easily accessible. When the snow full in any 

quantity on the lower and inhabited ridges of the 
mountains it gives occasion to great joy and festivity 
among the peasants, who troop from all parts to collect 
it, and carry it off to a safe snow-cave. The writer of 
these pages once witnessed a curious and enlivening 
scene of the sort. He was travelling from Naples 
towards Apulia, and was crossing the first, or lower 
ridge of the Apennines, between the towns of II Cardi- 
nalo, and Monte Forte, and Avellino, when suddenly 
a sharp snow-storin came on, which soon covered the 
ground with a thick wliite mantle. As soon as the 
flakes began to full quickly and compactly, oil the 
country people set up a joyful shout, and presently 
men, women, and children all ran out with rakes, 
shovels, baskets, hand-barrows, rush-mats, and every 
thing available that they could seize at the moment, to 
collect the falling treasure. The Israelites in tlijp desert 
cotfld hardly have shown more joyous feelings at (he 
fail of their manna. They sang—they shouted—^they 
laughed—they kept up a constant fire of jokes, not 
forgetting, however, to gather in the snow all the while. 
There was none of that pleasant sport which wc call 
anow-baliing—the material and their time, on such an 
occasion, were loo precious to be lost or wasted. Balls, 
to be sure, w%jre made, and of an eiioriTioiis size; but 
these the children carefully rolled,,lilong the inoiiritain’s 
side to throw' into the snow-cavas. They were all 
evidently foretasting the refVeshment and delight to 
be procured from tins gill of winter during the scorch¬ 
ing heats of summer, and the suffocating airs of the 
sirocco, not overlooking, in all probability, the gains to 
be derived from selling their overstock of snow to their 
neighbours in the hot thirsty plain of the Terra di 
Lavoro, As the travellers went by, the groups of busy 
peasants, men and boys, shouted out to them Ecco, 
Signori, una bclla raccolta! questa 5 urta bella raccolta!” 
(Here, Sirs, is a fine harvest* this is a fine harvest!) 

To supply the city of Naples, one of the largest 
capitals of Europe, which haa a papulation of 400,0(}() 
souls—all snow-consumers—a very extensive mountain- 
range is put in recpiisition. From the Apennines, and 
from all the nearer branehes and ramifications of those 
mountains, snow, during the summer months, is con¬ 
stantly being brought into tVie city by land and by sea— 
always, however, by sea when practicable, as, by that 
mode of conveyatice, it is kept cleaner, loses less by 
melting, and costs less for carriage. Hundreds of men 
and boys arc employed exclusively on this business. 

A mountain that contributes very materially to the 
supply of the capital is Monte Sant* Angelo, the loftiest 
point of the bold promontof^that sej)arates the Bay 
of Naples from the Bay of Salerno. This mountain, 
which toi^rers majestically immediately bellind the town 
and seO-port of Castellaroare, near the end of the 
Neapolitan bay, is only about twelve miles from 
Naples itself. On account of* the short distance, and 
I the advantage of an easy water-carriage, the snow is 
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th«r6 harvefited with great industry and care, and 
Monte Sant’ Artgelo h well provided with such caves 
and chasms as we have described. Some of these 
contain singly an immense heap of snow, but prodigious 
as the quantity may be, it rapidly disappears before the 
labours of the workmen, who, with iron-spiked poles 
and shovels, dig into it and break it up much after the 
fashion of men working in salt-mines. These labours, 
for a very obvious reason, when, in the day-time, Fahr¬ 
enheit’s thermometer often marks 90® or 100® in the 
sun, are nearly all performed during the cool of the 
evening and night. Long strings of mules, each like 
a little caravan, ascend the mountain to the snow-caves. 
There they are loaded with the snow broken into large 
lumps, and secured from the external atmosphere as 
well as may be, and then, with all the sp^ that 
can be managed with heavy burdens, and on steep, 
precipitous, and, in parts, very dangerous roads, they 
descend by Quisisana* to Castellamare and the wharfs, 
where large, roomy boats are in readiness to receive 
their loads. As soon as the very perishable cargo of 
one of these boats is completed, and covered over with 
straw, dry leaves, and tarpauliiig, it pushes ofF direct 
for Naples. The time of their departure is from eleven 
or twelve o’clock ut night to one or two in the morning. 
They are all furnished witli a mast and sails, which may 
l)e useful to them on Iheir return; but as there is 
siddom a breath of wind on a summer’s night in thiS'* 
bay, they arc of little use in going to Naples, and the 
sailors are obliged to pull the boats with oars and long 
sweeps. This labour, from the clumsy, bad construc¬ 
tion of the vessels, and the dead weight thrown into 
them, is excessively severe, particularly when they are 
delayed^in starting, and threatened with the heat of 
the rising sun before they can reach the port of NapKvs. 
Fire ought to be brought to the iii<l of snow. A small 
steam-boat might tow over a line of these vessels with¬ 
out any uncertainty as to time. During (he summer 
nights, at the town of Castellamare, the trampling of 
the mules from the mountain, the cries and songs of the 
muleteers, the putting ofi’ of the snow-boats, and the 
shouts of the mariners, the roll of whose heavy oars arc 
heard far across the ]^y, are scarcely ever interrupted 
for five minutes at a.time. 

When the snow-boats arrive in the )x)rt of Naples, 
they are quickly unloaded by a number of facchini, or 
porters, regularly appointed to that 8er\'ice. These 
fellows, who are very active and very strong, though 
their principal food is bread, olives, garlic, and other 
vegetables, with now and then a good dish of maccaroni, 
run with their loads of snow from the water-side to a 
large, cool building erected on purpose to receive it. 
This building, which is called ** La Dogaiia della neve,” 
or the snow CQS^pl-housc, is situated a little in (he 
rear ^ the port, at the distance of a few hundred yards 
from the great Neapolitan custom-house. To this 
general depdt the retail dealers come to furnish tlicm- 
selves from all parts of tlie.vaat town; and there is 
scarcely a street in Naples, ^wever miserable and 
remote, it may be, but has its soowrshop., By an old 
law of the country, these shops ai-e never allowed to be 
shut up during the hot weather, either by night or by 
day; or if the owner closes the door or 'absents himself; 
he must leave sonic one in the shop ready to serve 
should snow be called for. A similar regulation, only 
extending all ftie year through, applies to apothecaries’ 
shops. With raepect to the venders of physic, the old 
law is pretty well let go to aleep, but the popular want 
and habit keep it awake in regard to the SDow-deolem. 
It must be remarked, however, that snow itself is both 

* A bsAutiful royal villa, with a small villsgs asor it» on 
mountaiu'a aide abuve Caa^Uinaro, it ao called. The Ito^n 
comptiuad, ** Qui ai tans»V4euagiNHid0r«d literally, if ia XsgUah 
Bert one lecovere beahh.'* 


a medicine /nd a medicamentit is taken internally, 
alone, or in^ed with syrup and drugs, and it is used in 
outward topical applications for head-aches, sprains, 
and an almost infinite variety of cases. The quantity 
consumed in this way is very great. Snow, indeed, 
may be called the best physician and the best surgeon 
of the poor Neapolitans, who do not often consult any 
other. 


RICHES. » 

It ta the mind that naktth good or ill. 

That makoth wretch er haj^, rich or MOfi: 

For Bome, that liath abundance at his will. 

Hath not enough, but wonts in greater stoif f 
Ajad other, thatch little, aako no more, 

But in that little is both rich and wise s ^ 

For wiadome ii moat riches; fooles thmfoie 
They are which fortunes do by vowee deviao; . 

Since each unto himself hie life may fortunise. 

SpiKfaa. 

Board and Lodging of the Esquimaux near Icy Cape.^ 
During the day we visited the village, oonsistiiig of tents 
constructed of a few sticks placed in the ground and mooting 
at tho top, 80 as to give the dwelling, when covered with 
hides, a conical form. Those which, os in the present 
instance, nro intended for a higii degree of cold, have also 
n lining of rein-deer skins. A few logs formed the lioor, on 
which the skins for sleeping were spread out. They cook 
their provisions iu the open air in earthen pots, into which 
they put the bloo/l, entrails, blubber, and flesh together. 
Their chief food is the walrus, seal, rein-doer, and fish: and 
as they procure more in summer than is required for imme¬ 
diate use, the rest is buried in tho sand for winter consump¬ 
tion. They very kindly dug up a seal which had evidently 
bccu deposited for some timo; and one of them ofierod us 
a handful of the intestines to eat, but tho sight of it was 
quiVo sufficient for our appetites. They eat the flesh of the 
ic}in*decr iu its raw state.— MS. Journal qf a Voyage if 
Discovery, 


We deviate from the plan of not inserting Advortisetnents (tu 
which we have rigidly adhered, except on one former occasion), 
fur the purpose of announcing the infontiona of the Socjcty 
us to the future publication of A/tmnac$ and other Yturiif 
Mamait, 

ALMANACS AND YRAR-BDoKS FOR 1865, 

Vni^r SupcriHi^ntt0iiM a/t/te Stwely fur the Df/Tsfioa ef 
Utuful Knowledge, 


T he repeal of the STAMP DUTY on ALMANACS 

bos optfnrd s channel fiir tpnraUins; iiMuriil informatinn awitnust nil 
oloMOS uf the people. The Society liaTS thsrefore delormiDvd to iesue the Tnl. 
Ipwliia AliClA NACS for 1635 

TKK BRITISH ALMANAC, extesded to 96 psffte, and ora- 
braclng a I>o4r intbrmatiou •uUfid to the iradevinan, tho mann- 
facturer, tho merchant, and the profesiiuuaf and upper hlawes 1 

generally...... 

THK BRITISH HOUSEHOLD ALMANAC, coniiitiag;0179 pizM, 
and containing a variety of teiaiiorary and peAnaneiit information. 
•Kpagially adapted to the wantoot faniiliew, and calculated to form a 
Domeetie Manual... .. ^U. 


TUB BRITISH WORKINO-MAN'S ALMANAC, eoiisjstine « 

4S puftiSfOf a enaller niie. furniuhtitf iafunaation of praotioid uukii' 

to those einldoyed in handioraft or agriealoire....;. 

THK BRlTiSU SHEET A LMAIUC t-a laf|t and eoniproheativu 
sheet, coniiiting of (he eatendar, sieftil tables, and ffliMsellnaeow A A 

register.for thecaunting-booioand 0^9 . 

THE BRITISH FENNY RHEEi^ ALMANAC; Ibr nnivariHl 


The following Ankoai. Woukb will also be pobllshed nsdet the Snperinton- 
donee of the Saoitcy. 

THK COMPANION TO THK ALMANAC, or Yiam^Boox r.j 
or OjwxaAL IsroEM avion, being tbs Sth Volame of ibt Scries . • 

With the British AhiuUUie.boiuid in cloth... 4 f. Oil. 


With the BriUah Uoasdhoia Alaanao. nedtiy Mwed autt Q 

cut... vv. vice* 

THK BRITISH W0RKIN0.A!AN*S YKAlUiaOK, eoataia- ^ 
ingiafortoacioaMcaiaBr eai«aiatrd to sdvaaeo the iataUigaaea Ao Oy/ 

and better the ooMltioa of the workiiw claesta... v«« 

' Vwh Ike British Warkisg.Mil«i*e Almaaac. neatly sewed 

Beabsallers ia the Conatry who eoateaplate tU pnblieatioa of asy Loeal 
Regiftnrs, adapted to be booad with Aiaiauoi. tngy he taxied wilkany of 
the Society's AlBaaaei, wllhoai their wrapgsii, ujipa aprilAioa ta lha rub- 
lieher. . ' ’ 


%• The Offlaa of llm Soeiety Ibr the DllfotioB of UsaMl KnawMge ia U 
19, Liai^a’s tun Yields. 

ix>Maow<~cmB m kkioht, m, l opoate ntmsj 
ntoM kgr W.uu.a Oumi DA. NnA IiM.k(4hk 
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Before proceeding to the general subject of the 
history of the Abbey and an account of the monu¬ 
ments it couiaius, ivc may remark, with reference 
to the subject of the preceding engraving, tliut the 
Gothic, or pointed, style of architecture attained a 
very high degree of perfection in England during the 
fifteenth century. Of this there remain three exquisite 
specimens—St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (see ‘Penny 
Magazine,* No. 80) ; King's College. Chapel, Cam¬ 
bridge; and Henry VJI.’s Chapel^ Westminster. It 
may be asked, couhi the age which produced such truly 
admirable works of art be bo generally deficient in all 
that characterize.*! man as a rational creature, and even 
in a general ditrnsion of the of life ? Without 

entering at all upon either a history of architecture, or 
u discussion of the merits of the different styles which 
have prevailed in different times, we may simply remind 
our readers that the architecture (as well as the learning 
and religion), not only of England, but of Europe, 
was then in the hands of a great corporation, which, in 
spite of all that is chargeable upon it, must have con¬ 
tained much both of intellectual vigour and refined 
taste. 

The general impression produced on entering Henry 
Vll.’s Chapel has alrcmly been described. It is dinflcult 
to go into detail, uiid convey in words a distinct idea 
of tile architectural beauties of this certainly rarely 
equalled and never surpassed specimen of art. In 
the interior, the eye truces the octagonal buttresse.s 
upwards to the vaulting, where the elegantly-pierced 
flying buttressoK, the pendants of solid stone, which 
appear siispcncicd in air, the meshes of the tracery, 
curved and intersected as if the artist had moulded his 
.solid materials into the yielding facility of Uice-work, 
graceful even when most grotesque, the niches, \\ith 
liieir carved canopies, the dragon, the greyhound, the 
rose, the fleur-de-lis, sculptured around—“ the blu/e 
of rich decoration,’*—all combine to attract attention 
to the different parts, and eacli excites admirntion; 
while the vast height of the roof creates ulifeigned 
wonder at the profound professional skill which thus 
counleraoted the power of gravity, and al*tj?r conceiving 
the bold design, so fully triumphed in its execution. 
The forms and tracery of the windows, the massive 
oaken gates, and thiS fesselated floor, add to the combi¬ 
nation of impressive circumstances; nor is the im- 
].res8iun, whon rightly felt, without its moral value 
and beneficial result. 

Theiti is an obscurity about the identity of the archi¬ 
tect of this chapel. It is extremely probable that he 
was an ecclesiastic; and it has been suggested that it 
is nut unlikely to have been William Bolton, the Prior 
of St. Bartholomew^ whom Stowe culls “ a great 
builder,” and who is expressly termed, in the will of the 
royal founder, “ th^ master of the works.” Let him 
oe who he may, he was undoubtedly a master of his 
“ croft,” and nos left us a valuable monument of his 
genius. 

Westminster Abbey was endowed with many privi- 
legea in ancient times. While Laurence was Abl^t in 
1136, in the reign of Henry II., he applied to Pope 
Alexander Ul. to be allowed to use the mitre, ring, 
and gloviSi the distingiushing marks of episcopal 
dignity* Laurence died before the papal consent 
was nnrinaUy announced, but his successor Walter 
eiyoyed tim niel^Vuits of the ambitious request. Thia 
privilege eonftried a higher importance afterwanU, 
for mitred abboti came to sit in parliament, as well as 
bishops, and to e^{oy e\ery honour to which bishops, 
as lords of parliament, were entitled. The last abl^t 
wtv9 sat in parliament was John Fackeuham, who was 
the only ecclesiastic of his rank* who appeared in (he 
first parliament of Quefn Elisabeth, in 1558, and he 
took the lowest place on the bishops* bench. One of 


the most k'amous of the abbots was John Islip, who 
must hav<|been a man of considerable ability £nd ener¬ 
getic power. To him has been erroneously aKcribed 
the patronage and first introduction of printing, wliieli 
was introduced before his elevation to the abbacy; but 
it was during his time that Henry VII.*s Chapel was 
erected, and under his superintendence it* was carried 
on : Henry, only nine duy.s before he died, having paid 
into his hands 5000/. in “ ready money before the 
hondc,** for the purpose of completing it. 

In the year 1303, the king’s treasury* “at that time 
somewhere within the abbey,” was robbed to the amount 
of 100,000/., which had been laid up for the Ker\ice of 
the Scot^sh wars. The abbot and forty-eight of the 
monks were in consequence committed to the Tovi^er; 
and, notwithstanding their protcstatioiiB of innocence, 
and request to be tried, twelve of them were kept two 
years in prison, the depositions against them being 
such as caused great suspicion of their having becMi 
concgirned in the robbery. At length, on Lady-day, 
1305, the king, who Imd come to WcstmiiiKtcr to re¬ 
turn thanks for his triumph over the Scots, gave ordeis 
for their discharge ; yet Wulsingham quaintly remarks, 
that “ the persons so directed to discharge them de¬ 
tained them eight days longed out of pure malice.” 

On the 20th of March, 1413, Henry IV., who hud 
been some time alHicted with a sort of apoplexy, was 
seized with his last fit whilst worshipping at the shrine 
of St. Edward in the abbey church. At this period he 
was preparing for a voyage to the Holy Land, having 
recently assumed the cross in consequence of a prediction 
that he “.should die at "Jerusalem,” which had been 
tmule to him in the early part of his life. Whilst still 
senseless, he was carried into the abbot’s house, and on 
recovering his speech, and seeing himself in a strange 
])^iace, he asked where he was, and w'as answered, “ Jn 
the JeriiHalem Chamber.” The prophecy immediately 
recurred to liis fnemory, and, finding his death ap]iroiu,li- 
ing, be sent for the Prince of Wales, FalstalF’s once 
boon companion, and after giving him some excellent 
advice in respect of his future government, he re- 
commended himself to the protection of Heaven, and 
expired in a few moments. 

After the decease of Edward IV., the Lords lli\ers 
and Grey, with others of the Queen's Kindred, weic 
aiTested at Stony Stratford and Northampton, by coni- 
mund of the Duke of Gloucester, aftcMwards Richurd 
III,, as they were conveying the young king fnnn 
Ludlow iq London. This act being communicated to 
the Queen, who justly suspected the intentions of the 
Duke, she immediately quitted the palace at Westminster, 
and took sanctuary in the abbey, together with licr 
youngest son the Duke of York, and the five princesses 
her daughters. At a subsequent |ierio<l, when Uichard 
was seated on the throne, he prevailed on tiie Queen to 
quit the sanctuary with her daughters, a measure she li\ cd 
bitterly to regret^ for Hfftirv VII. afterwards deprived 
her of all her lands, and the latter portion of her life 
was spent in mournful Beclusiqn at Bermondsey Abbey. 

Prior to the dissolution of the niouasteries, Henry 
VIII. had resolved to convert some of them into epis¬ 
copal sees, to be endowed with a portion of the laruls 
or revenues which that dissolution would place at his 
dispoaa]. Of the projected sees, Westminster was to 
be one; and on the L7th of December, 1640, the abbey- 
church was, by letterB-paient, constituted a cathedral, 
with a bishop, a dean, twelve prebendaries, and oilier 
inferior officers. • The new bisbop wakThomas Thirleby, 
then dean of the Chapel-royal. » On the 16th of 
January, 1539-40, a surrender of the whole eatablish- 
ineiit, purpose of carrying this project into etfect, 

was mMe by Abbot Benson and twenty-four of the 
monks. The annual revenue; is stated to have been 
nearly 40001., a sum of great real value, when the 
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])oimdof beef was regulated at one Imlfi^enly, and that 
of YCLil liiid inuitou at three farthings. Seiisoii, for 
his ready eonjpliance with Henry’s wishes^ was up- 
poiiitcfl dean of the new cathedral; certain monks be¬ 
came prebendaries, minor canons, and students in the 
university; the others were dismissed with pensions, 
decreasing from ten pounds down to five marks. The 
abbatiul mansion was converted into a palace for the 
bishop, whose annual revenue is variously stated from 
six hundred to eight hundred pounds. The diocese in¬ 
cluded the whole county of Middlesex, with the excep¬ 
tion of Fulham, the rural residence of the bishops of 
London. The endowment of the dean and chapter was 
not completed till the 5th of Augi^t, 1542, ujien lands 
iiuvariou.s parts of the kingdom were assigned, of the 
yearly value of 259B/.; out of which, however, the sum 
of 400il!. was to be paid, for the salaries of five professors 
of divinity, law, physic, Hebrew, and Greek, in eacli of 
ilic universities. A further sum of 16h/. J3i?. ^d. was 
to support twenty students in the universities; and two 
masters, with forty grammar scholars, were to be main- 
t aiued in the school of Westminster. The new bishopric 
was, however, but of short duration; for on the 291h of 
March, J550, Bishop T^irlehy was recpiired to sur- 
rcnilcr it to Edward VI., and it was soon afterwards 
united to that of London. Part of the possession.^ of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral (our readers will remember that 
this i.s the collegiate title of We.stminster Abbey) wore 
appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
whence arose the proverb of “ robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.*' In the edict for 8Up]iressing tlio sec of West¬ 
minster, no mention was made of the establishment of 
a dean and prebendaries, and it became, consequently, 
a t]iiestion whether they were to be continued. To re¬ 
move all doubt on this head, an act passed in parliament, 
declaring the church still to remain a cathedral, wilh 
the former establishment, but within the diocese of 
London. On the accession of Mary to the throne, the 
restoration of the monastery to its pristine condition 
was carried into effect. But on the 21st of May, 1560, 
the monks were again displaced, and the church again 
rendered collegiate by Elizabeth, on a basis very similar 
to that established by Henry VIII. Since the reign 
of Elizabeth, if we exclude the general disorganization 
of similar institutions, in conset)ncuce of the internal 
disorders which commenced in the time of Charles I., 
the collegiate establishment of the abbey has undergone 
IK) material alteration. 

Dr. Ilyvt'S, the author of ‘ Mercuriiis Rtisiicus,’ and 
afterwards Dean of Windsor, has inserted in his work 
some particulars of wanton and even atrocious dilapi¬ 
dation, which it is to be hoped are exaggerated, lie 
sa>s that in 1643, in the month of July, sqme soldiers 
of the parliamentary army, quartered in the obbey- 
cliiirch, broke the rail al)out the altar, burnt it, pulled 
down the organ, pawned the pipes at several alehouses, 
ate, drank, and smoked tobaSbo round the communion 
(able, and committed various beastly atrocities! Yet it 
is certain the abbey sulFered considerably during the 
iiiterregniim from the iconoclastic fury of the repub- 
lii an.s. We know no better corrective of this base and 
brutal spirit than a familiar accpiaintance with the his¬ 
tory, uses, and objects of works of art. Ignorance has 
no halting pciini between blind yet reverent superstition, 
and dilapidating fury. Enlighten the minds of the 
great musses of society, and by a reflex infliicnce let 
tiielr taste be improv^ while we shall nut be¬ 
hold them kiieetijng down in abject veneration and 
humbling fear, neither shall we be pained by exhibitions 
of barbaric mutilation and coarse and senseless spolia¬ 
tion. The chapel of Henry Vll. was of cau^||^xposcd 
to similar disasters. Even in more settled aSK better 
times (if we except the examination and report of Sir 
Christopher Wren) there does not appear to have been 


a great deal of thought bestowed upon it; for in 1803, 
Dean Vincent presented a nnunorial to the Loixls of 
(he Treasury, setting forth lJuit i\w lapse of centuries 
liml so decayed the stone as not onlv to piesent w niinoiis 
exterior, but actually tc» endanger the sixthly of tlie edi¬ 
fice. UltliiuUely, the House of Commons \ oled varioiiH 
sums in dilferent years for the restoration of the eliiqu l, 
which was commenced in 1SU9, under the siiperinteml* 
ence of the late James Wyatt, Esq., and eoinpleicd hi 
IS22; the total wnouiit of the grants for the purpose 
being upwards of 42,000/. The repairs have been en- 
titely executed with Bath stone, and the building is now 
therefore likely to be preserved for many ages. 


In walking round the Abbey, and surveyitig the 
monuments and tombs, the spectator will be iitrn<*k 
with the similarity which obtiiins in nearly ail tlie 
ancient remains. The posture is reeiunbent, the figures 
are ibrinal and stilf, and one tomb appears to be but 
a copy of the other. As we descend to later periods, 
we find the art improving,—the tombs and niuniiments 
assume the form of teinple.s, or are arched with cano- 
j)ies,—the figures arc more graceful and expressive, 
and emblematic and other ornaments are nufnerou.s. 
After the Hetbrniation there i.s a retrograde movement; 
but lower down again, after the Ilcstoration, wc come 
to the revival of statuary and sculpture, when men ot 
genius begun to feel it their interest to devote their 
lives to their profession, and to produce elaborate works 
of art. And this brings us to our own times, when the 
art of sculpture appears to be rising to rival the far- 
famed efforts of the Grecian school, and to imbue 
marble with expressive life. We shall attempt briefly 
to connect the dilferent periods^ 

Fussing over the rude figures of abbots In the cloisters, 
coeval with the time of William of'Normandy, we come 
to St. Edward’s Chapel, which is full of very nneient 
remains. The shrine, or tomb of King Edward, 
stand.s nearly in the middle of his Chapel. The original 
work, though greatly dilapidated, must be regarded us 
a curious vestige of antiquity; .but all the wooden super¬ 
structure is of a much later date, and in a different 
style of composition. EdwanI died on the 5th of 
January, J065-6, and he was intdirred on the 12th of 
that month Ijefore the high oltar. Among the miracles 
attributed to King Edward, even hi his life-time, was 
that of curing the gbiiidiilar swellings in the neck, since 
called the ktng'a evil ; and, after his interment, many 
extraordinary cures were reputed to have been wrought 
at his tomb in every description of disease and infirmity. 
Poj)C Alexander III. ennoni/ed him, enjoining, by hi!>t 
bull to the Abbot imd Convent of Westminster, ** that 
the body of (he glorious king should be honoured here 
on fiirth, as he himself was glorified in heaven/’ The 
shrine was erected by Henry IIL, and the remains of 
the Confessor were translated to it with great pomp and 
splendour; and Matthew of Westminster gravely tells 
us that two persons possessed of devils^ who had conic 
purposely, one from Ireland, the other from Winchester, 
were relieved. 

The anniversary of the transtaiion was observed for 
three centiirie.s with great solemnity and pomp, and 
many rich ofierings were made by different nionurchs at 
the altar which had been erected at the west end of the 
shrine. Yet the same Henry Ilf., who founded and 
enriched it, set the example of making free with its 
riches: for he at one time obtained leave of (he abbot 
and monks to pawn the jewf Ri of the shrine for neces 
silies of the state! 

In the same chapel, a huge, shaf>eless, rough colfm, 
composed of five large slabs of Piirbeck nuirhle, Cim- 
tains the body of Edward L. remarkable a.s having 
been opened in 1774, by a deputation from the Society 

2X2 
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of Antiquaries, when the body was found in a state of The styl^f workmanship nnil matciials of ilie lofty 
complete prcecrvatiuiii haviuir on two robes, one of [jold and still mfeniftcent tomb of 111. arc sinnlar lo 

and silver tissue, the other of crimson velvet; a sceptre those of SI. Edward s shrmo. Tjie statue of 
in each hand, a crown on his head, and many jewels, Henry, which lies upon the tomb, la said, by Walpole, 
quite bright. He measured six feet two inclies. It is to have been the first that was ever cast in this king- 
to be regretted that, on this memorable occasion, no dom, but he gives no authority for his assertion; and 
sketch was taken of the singular scene. the perlbrmancc has been justly criticised as ex* 
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hibiting; a more fitudJed expression oF sinwle dignity 
than could well have resulted from a first attempt. It 
19 not improbable^ however, that Pietro Cavaliiii, who 
executed the tomb, might also have given the design, 
and sii{)criiiteiided the casting of the figure, in which 
latter case the presumed contradiclioii would be 
adequately explained. Both the statue and the brass 
table beneath it are richly gilt, but the thick coat of 
indurated dust conceals the gilding. The king is 
arrayed in a long ma'Atte, reaching to the feet. There 
is a fine simplicity in the folds of the drapery. Cavalitii 
is supposed to have accoinpunicd Abliot Ware to Eng¬ 
land, on his return from cither his first or second visit 
to lloinc. I • 

Tne beautiful monument of Queen Eleanor, whoso 
conjugal virtues tradition has so pleasingly recorded, is 
constructed with grey Petworth marble, covered with a 
table of gilt copper, on which is the recumbent statue 
of the c[uecu. It is a very admirable perforinunce; the 
)>ecii1iar sweetness and beauty imparted to the cannte- 
iiaiice cannot easily be excelled. 

The screen,’* says the writer in * Neale's West- 
iniiisler,* which cxlcuds across this chapel on the 
uts(, is one of the mq^it remarkable specimens of 
ancient art that now remains; and although wofiilly 
dilapidated, it is still exceedingly interesting and 
(‘iirious. The dumage it has sustained appears to have 
arisen fur more from wanton devastation than from the 
wear of ages. It must excite some surprise, indeed, 
(hat the sculptures of the screen escaped during the 
Coininon wealth. ^ 

This elaborate )icrfurniauce is eoiistruoled in the 
pointed style of architecture; and, independently of its 
liigljly-enriched niches and architraves, it possesses n 
sculptured frieze on which the principal events, |1l)th 
ical and imaginary, of Edward the Confessor's lift?, 
arc represented in alto-relievos. These arc displayed in 
llmriccu compartments, separated from each other by 
an c(jual number of irregularly-shaped quatrefoils. 

designs for these singular sculptures have been 
cliicfly (Iciinced from Ailreds account of tlie Life and 
Miracles of King Edward, which was written in the 
tiine of Henry HI., and presented to that monarch by 
Abbot Laurence on the very day (Unno 1163) when, iu 
honour of his recent canonization, the Confessor’s 
remains were removed into a new shrine. All the 
senipliires arc higliiy relieved, from the frieze^having 
lK.'cn holloi^d out into a deep concave behind thtuii. 
The gencnil height ^)f the principal figuret is about 
one foot. Tlie shrmounting cornice has been very 
richly decorated with a running inittern of perforated 
foliage (now greatly broken), representing strawberry- | 
leaves. The design of the lower part of tlie screen is 
rMreincIy elegant, ami tlie variety of<lcllcate lace-work 
li’iK^cry which it exhibits can luirdly be jiarallclcd.** 

The few writers who have attemiitcd to determine the 
k.gc of this screen have assigned it to jioriods extremely 
reiiioie from each other. It is probably of the four¬ 
teenth century. • 

“ 0>cr the arched recess occupied by the tomb of 
Ifciiry V. is a large and elegant chantry. Tliis is I 
entered by two staircases within octagonal towers, oriia- i 
nieiitcd with statues and pierced tracery. Oii a wooden 
b.ir that extends between tlie cnlrancc-towcrs is the 
eascpie or helmet which Henry wore at the battle of 
Agiiicourt^ and fastened against tho large columns at 
tlie Sides arc liis shield and war-saddle. Several models 
ofbuildiiigKaiul inoniimeiits arc preserved here ; among 
them is that deslgflbd by Sir Christopher Wren for 
erecting a lofty spire on the central lower of tliia 
church*.’* 

The statues of the early part of the first period of 
English sculpture afe mostly, if not all| compared 
* Britton 


of coarse ond perishable stone, and ore consequend • 
many of them decayed and defaced. The stiff uni* 
formity which pervades them all—knights in armour 
and ladies in bodice—presents nothing on which 
particularly to dwell. The second period indicates 
improvement; for though the slavish custom still 
prevailed of placing the figures on their backs,—a 
posture at once rigid and ungraceful,—yet us a 
iiefter light dawned upon the artists, they struggled 
with their diflicuUies, and a perceptible difierence is 
discernible in the repose of the coiiiiteiiauces, the fiilds 
of the drnpei 7 , and the aitrrounding ornaments. It is 
to the biter part of this period that the superb inonii- 
meiit of Henry VII. belongs. Sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture appear to have been advancing together, and 
there is, accordingly, a uniformity between the cha|H*l 
and the tomb. Its sculptor was Pieti'o Torregiulio, a 
singular man, who nourished at the dawn of the great 
revi\al of art iu the fiilLeeuth century. He , was a 
Florentine, and a fellow-btudent with Michael Angelo; 
and it is said that in a dispute respecting comparative 
proficioney, he struck the great artist a blow which 
bmke the bridge of his nose, and letl a mark never 
eri^eated. In the zenith of his renutution he came to 
£%land, and amongst other works engaged, under 
special contract, to execute this tomb,—a work by 
which he is now almost exclusively known. It is further 
recorded'Of him that, passing into Spain, be tell into 
the hands of the Inquisition, being denounced us guilty 
I of impiety and sacrilege in breaking an image of (he 
Virgin Mary, which he himself hud made for u hidalgo, 
who afierwards refused to pay him his price; and (hat 
he escaped the aulo^de^fb by starving hiniself to death! 

The pedestal of the tomb is of block marble, but the 
figlires, ])ilasiers, rilievos, rose-branches, &c.', which 
adorn it, as directed by King Henry's will, are all of 
gilt copper. The figures of the monarch and his 
c|ueei], designed in a style of great simplicity, lie upon 
the tomb with their hands raised in attitude of prayer. 
There is an extremely natural expression iu the eouii- 
tcnuuces of the royal pair. On the angles are little 
angels sealed, and at the ends are the royal arms and 
qiiartcriiigs, while on each side, boldly sculptured, are 
wreaths of fruit and flowers, incl^isitig* circular plates 
of cast metal, in which are small whulo*length figures 
of the king’s patron saints, termc'Jl in the will his 

avoures.” The entire execution indicates not only a 
highly improved state of art, as compared with the 
rnoiiument.s both of times immediately preccflhig and 
subsequent, but is a work of genius worthy of a com¬ 
parison with any in the Abbey. But we have a more 
decided proof of the improved state of art in England 
at that time, in the screen or closure ” which sur- 
totinds the tomb, than in the tomb itself,—the one 
liciiig the Wink of a talented foreigner, the other the 
production of English artists* The screen is a most 
elaborate work of art, and a very fine specimen of wliat 
is teeluiically termed founding in open work.’* 11 is 
of brass ^lul copper, designed in the pointed style of 
decoration, and is of an oblong form. At each angle 
rises an octagonal tower, and cm each side there is an 
arched doorway, surmounted by a large rose and a 
shield of arms. A projecting cornice and a parapet, 
ornamented with the king's badges, form the summit; 
and at the sides, on the transverse plates, between the 
(wo divisions into which the upright compaftinents are 
separated, is a long inscription to the memory of the 
monarch. Of the statues which adorned this screen, 
there are now only four rem^ing. 

The monuments subsequent to this period plainly 
intimate a falling off iu art. The one to the memory 
of Queen Elizabeth, Erected by James I., though lofty 
I and magnificent, has been rendered meretricious by 
I painting and gilding; that of Elir/Sbeth’s rival $iul 
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victim, Mary of Scotland, is better, and the fipure in 
white marble is more delicate. The artists (or fashion) 
still adhered to the reeninbent position; but the ad¬ 
vance which had been f^-jiined in quietness of expression 
and variety in the tlfmiufr folds of the drapery, by the 
artists of the preceding reigns, was lost, and vainly 
attempted to be eompensaf'ed by the introduction of 
numerous snrroun<liiig* figures, either kneeling' at 
prayer or recumbent, 'i’he monument erected by the 
great Lord Jjuricigh to the inemoiy of Mildred Ins 
wife, and their daughter Lady Ann, Countess of Oxford, 
though very costly, is rendered ineffective by being gilt 
and painted. The tomb of King James s “ Burleigh 
is plainer, and the figures are in a purer style, though 
of course stretched out in the all-prevailing and nn- 
ineaniiig posture. His first wife is laid on his right 
hide, tuid a vacant space is left for his second, Prances 
Bridget, who was (if the noble house of C'haudos ; but 
she, with the pride of family, refused to allow her statue 
to occupy the Irfl^ and the space is still vacant. The 
inonmnent of Sir Henry Norris, created Lord Norris 
by Queen Eli'/abctb, is also somewhat of an exception, 
and there are one or two others which deserve likewise 
to be (jiialifyingly exeepted, as displaying an app^j^ 
since of nature in the figures; but all the monuments 
of this period may be generally dismissed, as exhibiting 
:i degrea; of magnificence without simplicity, and effort 
without taste. Nicholas Stone, however, ftburished 
during this period ;—an artist of considerable merit 
and iiigenuity. And somewhat later, during the era 
of the ruteriTgnum, when public opinion and public 
fury were strongly directed against every work of art 
that savoured in the slightest degree of popish pro¬ 
pensities, there was erected at least one momanent 
in this Abbey which distinctly proves that sculptu.''C 
was not altogether extinct; it is to the memory of 
CNdonel Edward Pophain, an officer in Oliver Crom- 
vvclfs army, and his lady, whose statues, in white 
marble, as large as life, stand under a lofty canopy, 
resting their arms, in a thoughtful posture, upon a 
marble altar. It is very well executed. 

After the Re.storatioii we find that Cibber, Bushnell, 
and Grinling Gibbons, were conspicuous in calling the 
attention of the British public to the neglected art of 
stiituaiy. But the monuments of this reviving period 
partake of the aftected and pedantic character of the 
(imo, and g(»ds and goddesses, personifications of 
xirtnes, and other allcp^orixed conceits, arc very abun¬ 
dant. 

Roubilliac, Rysbrach, and Scheemakers, French and 
Flemish artists, succeeded; and the abbey is enriched 
with many of their productions. Roubilliac was un¬ 
doubtedly a man of genius, and his monument to Lady 
Nightingale in the|Abbey has been very generally 
admired. It consists of three figures, the lady expiring 
by her hiisbaiurs side, while he, w'lth a look of horror, 
alarm, and astonishment, is springing forward to in¬ 
tercept the dart of death, aimed by a skeleton emerging 
from beloxv, and envcloj)ed in drapery. Niching, in¬ 
deed, can be finer than the expression on the coun¬ 
tenance of the male figure—it is perfect. But though 
(he celebrated anatomist, John Hunter, pronounced 
the figure of the skeleton to be a itmUIdss representa¬ 
tion, yet there is something in the subject itself which 
fails of that effective power which one might naturally 
e\])ect from it. The artist was aware of the incongruity 
ol‘ giving a visible form to a metaphysical idea; and 
the drapery from which tjig skeleton seems suddenly to 
start is well conceived and adjusted. That ‘‘ there ia 
but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous has 
high modern authority; and in this instance it is veri¬ 
fied. In spite of the exquisite siiilpture, the ordinary 
.spectator is balanced between aii inclination to .smile 
and a disposition to admire—^perhaps the skeleton is 
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rather though it is In proportion to the other 

figures. Tile idea, however, is not new. Roubilliac 
himself, incited by his success in this figure, has intro¬ 
duced skeletons in other monuments. Pigalle, a fellow • 
countryman and contemporary of Roubilliac, has also 
introduced a skeleton, intended to represent Death, 
which is likewise enveloped in drapery, in his monu¬ 
ment to Marshal Saxe, in the church of St, Thomas 
at Strasburg. 

Thomas Banks, who has a tSblct erected to his 
memory in the Abbey, has left a fine specimen of 
his abilities in the rnonumenl to Sir Eyre Coote. It 
consists of two figures, as large as life,—one a Mahratta 
captive, tliK other a \ictoiy. The Mahratta figure is 
an admirable production of art—the chissel has given 
life to stone. The colossal monument to the great Earl 
of Chatham, by John Bacon, is magnificent;—its very 
magnificence alone would recommend it, had it no other 
merit. General Wolfe's is also worthy of record, as is 
Sir Istfac Newton’s, Handel’s, and n host of others, 
w^hich it w^oiild be useless and absurd to specify in an 
article such as (his. We mention them for the purpose 
of showing the rapid strides which the art of sculpture 
took ill the latter part of last century. Though 
still enciiinbered xvith conceits and revelling in alle¬ 
gories,—in the production of wliich the imagination was 
racked to devise new forms, in which earth, ocean, fame, 
the virtues, Britannia, and other emblematic designs, 
might bo pressed into service,—.still there w^aa a liigli 
degree of talent manifested, the di.splays of which 
will command the respect and admiration of all wdio 
have the slightest pretensions to appreciate and enjoy 
the efforts and the triumphs of art. 

We now reach our own limes, in which it may be 
safefy asserted that statuary ha.s arrived at the highest 
pctfectioii which the annals of the Abbey can exhibit. 
FJuxman's monument to Lord Mansfield is one of 
the noblest which England can boast. The Earl, in 
Ins judicial robes, is seated in a curiile chair, placed 
on a lofty pedestal. On each side are figures of Jus¬ 
tice and Wisdom, while behind is a figure of Death, 
as represented by the ancients—a youth leaning on 
an extinguished torch. The inoiiumeiit is judiciously 
placed between pillars, so as to enable the spectator to 
walk round it. Adjoining it is a sumptuous cenotaph, 
to the memory of Captain liord Maimers and two others, 
by Nolk?kens—the correct and accurate Nollekens— 
whose busts perpetuate the features of a host of Britain’s 
be.st and brightest worthic.s. We mentioned in the 
preceding article that the monuments to Pitt and Fox 
were amongst the productions of Westmacott, and 
we now only add the name of Chantry. This truly 
admirable sculptor seems to aim at uniting, in a single 
statue, all that inferior arti.sts labour to express in a 
multiplicity of figures and of ornament. Stern majesty 
and solemn grace beam from the productions of his 
chissel;—he requires neither conceit nor allegory to 
enable him to reach the perfection of his ‘‘ craft.” I'lie 
.statue of Francis Horner, who closed his short but 
useful life in 1817,—the majestic one of Watt, and the 
one just erected to Canning, which is characterized by 
the highest efforts of his genius, are alone sulficieni to 
place him in the first rank of his profes.siQn. 

Wc have not mentioned the south tran.sept of the 
Abbey, so well known as “ Poets’ Corner,” us (he 
moiiamenta are more indebted for their interest to the 
names they bear, than to the art of the sculptor. Here 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, has his 
memorial—though now much defiilbd; Milton, whose 
mind pierced into the‘‘region of invisibles;” Sbakspenre, 
whose elH^rQ was man; Butler, the quaint and witty ; 
“rare Ben Jonsofi,*’ Dryden, Cowley, Phillips, Spenser, 
Prior. Thomson, Rowe, Guy, Hioldsmith, Addi.soii, 
and Watts, with Handel and Garrick. Many illustrious 
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names arei however, wantiog^Pope, who® muse con¬ 
tributed to the monuments of others, has |o memorial 
here; and we want Walter Scott by the side of WilKam 
Shakspeare. The great Duke of Argyle, immortalized 
by Scott in the * Heart of Mid-LothianIsaac Barrow, 
the father of English divinity; Isaac Casaubou, the 
profound scholar and learned critic, who found a shelter 
in England; William Camden, the antiquarian; Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe, the friend of man and of the negro race, 
have also memorial^ here. Washington Irving, in his 
‘ Sketch Book/ says of this spot:—“ I passed some 
time in Poets* Corner which occupies an end of one of 
the transepts, or cross aisles, of the abbey. The monu¬ 
ments are generally simple, for the lives of literary 
men afford no striking themes foi^the sculptor. Shak¬ 
speare and Addison have statues erected to their memo¬ 
ries ; but tile greater part have busts, medallioiixS, and 
sometimes mere inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
simplicity of these memorials, I ha\e always observed! 
that the visiters to the abbey remain longest^about 
tliem. A kinder and fonder feeling lakes place of that 
cold curiosity or vague admiration with which they 
gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and (he 
heroic. They Unger about these as about the tombs 
t)f friends and companiOTis; for indeed there is some- 
thing of companionship ])etvveeii the author and the 
reader. Other men arc known to posterity t»nly through 
the medium of history, which is contiuiudly growing 
faint and obscure; but the intercourse between the 
author and his fellow-men is ever new, active, and 
immediate: he has lived for them more than for him¬ 
self; he hfis sacrificed surnMuiMing enjoyrmiuts, and 
sliiit himself out from the deligliis of social life, that 
lie might the more immediately commune with distant 
minds and distant ages. Well may the world cheaish 
Ih*< renown ; for it has been i)urchased, not by de^ds qf 
\itjlence and blood, but by the diligent dispensation 
<>f pleasure. Well may posterity be grateful to his 
memory; for he has left it an inheritance, not of empty 
names and sounding actions, but whole treasures of 
wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden veins of 
languiige.^^ 

The cloisters oi‘ the Abbey are on the south side of 
(he church, and remain nearly entire. In them are 
the monuments of some of the earlier abbots, and ad- 
loiuing them is Westminster School. To the north¬ 
west once stood the Sanctuary, where many a daring 
criminal was sheltered, and several royal persr»ffs took 
refuge, during the disastrous civil wars of England. 
Westward of the Abbey was the Almonry (ill? Ambry, 
as it is now vulgarly called, degriwied as it is into a 
street of the most squalid and wretched description), 
where Caxton printed ‘ The Game and Play of the 
fhesse,* the first book he jirinted in this coTmtry, and, 
if not the first in England, amongst the very first; 
the house'is yet standing. The old father of printing 
himself is not buried, as he ought to have been, in the 
Ablicy; he lies in the adjoining church of Si. Mar¬ 
garet’s, where the Roxburgh Club have erected a neat 
and appropriate inonumeht to his memory. 

In this hasty manner wc have run over a period of 
about five hundred years, and of which Westminster 
Abbey contains monuments appertaining to every gene¬ 
ration. The admirer of the art of sculpture has here os 
ample a field as the moralist in which to enjoy his pecu¬ 
liar taste. Upwards of four hundred monuments to 
characters more or less iHustrious, besides a vast number 
of tablets and tombs, fill the place, which i.s still accu¬ 
mulating its treasuVes^. We could have wished that a 
rigid spirit had all along presided over the aduiiKsioii of 
these memorials of the dead—that the Abliey ha^uccotne 
a truly sacred enclosure, regulated by higher jmiciplc.s 
than financial ones—and that the privilege of being 
numbered amongst the iHustrious dead was not mea* 


sured by the ability to pay the fees. Of the 6000/. 
voted by the nation to Bacon for the monument to 
Earl Chatham, 700/. were appropriated by the Chapter 
as the fees of admission 1 What a mockery is it ihut 
the monument of Newton should be associated with 
that of the ** carver in onlinary ” of Charles 11,,--- 
that a murdered rake, whose merit was his nionev, and 
his fate the singularity of being shot in his own chariot, 
on a Sunday, in Pall-Mall, should claim the attention, 
and divide the interest, with Perceval, slain in the lobby 
of the House of Commons ;—that a child of u gentle¬ 
man of the royal beticharnber should fill a space which 
might have been occupied by one grown grey in tlic 
service of the human race! In our opinion, Westminster 
Abbey should be peculiarly n privileged place—the 
sanctuary of valour—of genius—of rank illustrious in 
the service of its country—of beauty and virtue ctm- 
spiouous ill their influence on society. Addison, in his 
beautiful remarks on the subject, observes tluit, when 
he meets with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, his 
heart melts with compassion; and when he sees the 
tombs of parents themselves, he considers the vanity ol 

S rieving for those whom we must quickly follow.’’ 

iiLlt this is a general way of moralising, applicable to 
ah j dormitory of the dead. Westminster Abbey should 
be exempted us being the resting homestead of all who 
have risen to cminenee in active life, and by their station, 
character, or gLMiius, shed an iiiflueiieo on the world. 

We have already quoted from the admirable paper 
of Washington Irving on Westminster Abbey, and 
cannot do better than conclude this article with his 
closing reflectious. 

“ I endeavoured to form some arrangement in my 
mind of the objects I had been contemplating, but 
foujid they were already falling into indistinct ness and 
confusion. Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all 
become confounded in my recollection, ibough I ha<l 
scarcely taken iiiy foot oil'the threshold. What, thought 
I, is this vast asseinblage of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on 
the emptiness of renowti, and tfie certainty of oblivion ' 
It is indeed tjje empire of cleafji; — his great shmiowy 
palace, where he sits in state mocking at the relics ol 
human glory, unci spreading dust and forgetfulness «»n 
the monuments of princes. How idle a boast, after all, 
is the immortality of a name! Time is ever sileiilly 
turning over his ])ages; we are too much engrossed by 
the story of the ])rcsciit to think of the characlerH and 
anecdotes (hut gave interest to the jui^t, and each age 
is a volume thrown aside to be .speedily fi»rgotten. The 
idol of to-day pushes the hero of yesterday out of our 
recollection, and will in turn be supplanted by his; 
Bucxe.ssor of to-morrow. ‘ Our fathers,’ says Sir 
'I'homas Brown, ‘ find their graves in our short memo- 
rie.s, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our 
survivors.’ History fades into fable;—fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy; the inscription 
moulders fiom the tablet;—the statue fulls from the 
pedestal. C’olumns, arches, pyramids, what are tlu^y 
but heaps ‘bf sand; and their epitaphs but characters 
written in the dust! Wimt is the security of a tomb, or 
the perpetuity of an embalmment? The remains «)f 
Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, 
and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of 
a museum. ‘ The Egyptian mummies wluch Canibysc** 
or time hath spared, avarice now consiimeth ; Mizruim 
cures w'omids, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams*.’ 

“ What then is to ensure this pile whicfi now iowci 
above me from sharing the fatetif mightier mausoleums ? 
The time must come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the led ; 
when, instead of the Si)und of inelcKly and pnii.se, (lie 
wind shall whistle through the broken arche.s, and tl»c 
* Sir Thdinas Brbwn. 
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owl hoot from th« shhttered towerwhen the garish os if in nwikery of the dead. Thus man passes away; 
sunlwom shall break Into these gloomy mansions of his name fierishcs from record and rccollcciion; his 
death; and the Ivy twine round the fallen column, and history is as a tale that is told, and his very monument 
the fox-glove^hang its blossoms about the nameless uHi, becomes a ruin, ’ 
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MERINO SHEEP. 



[Merino Sheepi Male and, Fisinale.] 


“ MEaiNO** is the name of a Spanish breed or variety 
of sheep, which affords a wool esteemed to be than 
tlmt which any otlier European breed produces. The 
uppcarancp which i}\e merino exhibits wiy be seen 
from our wood^cui. In this breed the males have 
horns, but the females aro without them. They have 
generally white faces and leg’s. The body docs not 
seem very perfect in shape ; the legs arc long, the 
luuies small; niid under the throat the skin is some- 
what pendulous and loose. The skin of the animal 
is fine and clear. When they are somewhat" fat, the 
weight, per quarter, of the vam is about seventeen 
pounds, and of the ewe about eleven pounds. 

The sheep of Spain ^re divided into two principal 
sorts: the common sheep, whicli continue on the grounds* 
of their owners, and arc housed in winter; and the 
merinos, which always remain in the open air, tra¬ 
velling before the summer to the cool mountains, and 
returning before the winter to the warm plains. The 
stationary sheep chiefly belong to the eastern provinces 
of Spain; while the merinos belong to the central and 
western parts,—the Gastiles, Leon, and Estremadura. 
Ill summer they r^ort chiefly to the plains of the latter 
provinces, and in winter to the mountainous parts of 
Castile, which form ihe most elevated part of Spain, 
and abound in aromatic plants and fine pastures. Dif* 
fereiit accounts are given of the origin of this practice; 
but we have no distinct knowledge of the existence 
of travelling flocks in Sfiaiu until the time when the 
VoL. III. 


Christians began to prevail against the Mohammedans 
in the thirteenth century, and came down from tlie 
mountiuns of the north into the provinces of the centre 
and the south. After tliut time, however, the system of 
' migration became well and firmly established ; and 
before the Moorish kingdom of Granada had been finally 
j reduced in the fifteenth century, the system had been 
organized, under the authority of the governrneiit, in 
nearly its present form. This we shall now procceil (i> 
describe, taking Liibordc, a statistical writer on Spain, 
as oiirjjrincipal guide in the description. 

There is an institution peculiar to Spain culled the 
Manta, ft is a .society of noblemen unrl other gresit 
proprietory, to whom the migratory sheep belong ; who 
are empjiuvered To make regulations concerning the 
migrations of the flocks ; and who, in fact, arc a great 
.co-operative body of capitalists. Unfortunately tliey 
possess powers and privileges much at variance with 
the interests of the people. The term m&tia is also 
applied to the great body of the migratory sheep in 
general ; while the particular flocks arc called laerinon 
and trannhumantan. 

These floeks, when asiMim^cd for migration, gene¬ 
rally consist of abr>iii ten thousand sheep. Every llotk 
is conducted by an officer called a mayorut^ whose 
bu.siness it is to superintend the shepherds and ^lircct 
the route: he is geberally an active man, well ac- 

of pqsturage, the nature of 
treatment. Under liiin there 
2 Y 


quainted with the kinds 
sheep, and ike method of 
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are commonly about fifty ahapherds, each of whom is in close orAr throagjfi the cultivated fields^ they often 
allowed to keep a few sheep or pleats of his own in the proceed up|rard8 of eighteen miles^ and they have some- 
flock, on tlic understanding, that although they and times been known to go twenty-five or tWrty miles in 
any young they may produce arc his property, the wool one day» in order tO reach convenient place for halt- 
and the hair belong to the proprietor of the flock, iiig. The whole of their journey is usually an extent of 
The number of persons thus employed in the care of from SCO to 420 miles, which they perform in thirty or 
the whole of the flocks that compose the are thirty-five days. Popular opinion in Spain, attributes 

about forty-five or fifty thousand. The dogs are also the superiority of the wool in the merino to these 
very niimertms, fifty being the number commonly periodical migrations; but this appears to be disproved 
allowed to each flock, © oy the fact that the wool of the stationary sheep is 

It is at the latter end of April, or the beginning oF sometimes equally good, and still more by the very 
May, that the flocks leave the plains for the mountains, great superiority of the wool of the German merino. 
When they have been driven to the place wlicre they which does not migrate at all. The number of the 
ore to remain, the shepherds give them as much salt as migratory^sheep in ^pain is at present estimated at 
they arc willing to lick; and the quantity of this article 10,000,000, and of the station^ at 8,000,000. 
allowed for their consumption during the five summer The existence of the system which we have been 
Tuoiiths is one ton for every thousand sheep* At the describing is considered to constitute a great bar to 
end of July the rams are permitted to associate with agricultural improvement in Spain* The Mesta, of 
the ewes, but before and after that time they are kept which we have already spoken, bos a code of peculiar 
8e]>arate. Jn September the backs and loins of the laws, Administered by four judges, whose jurisdiction 
sheep are rubbed with red ochre dissolved in water; blends to all matters that are in any degree connected 
and towards the end of the same month they recom- )rith the Mesta, and who take particular care that 
mence tlieir march to the plains of Leon, Estremadura, none of its privileges shall be infringed. Among the 
and Andalusia. The sheep are generally conducted to avils which the system produces, it is complained that 
the same ground which they had grazed the preceding Jh© forty or fifty thousam persons employed in attend- 
year, and where most of the Iambs were born. Here mg the sheep are lost to the state, as to the purposes of 
folds arc constructed for the sheep, and huts of branches Agriculture and population, as they scarcely ever marry; 
for the shepherds; and there they remain during the -^that a vast quantity of good land is converted into 
winter. The birth of the iambs takes place shortly pasturage, and produces comparatively iiotiiing;—that 
after the arrival of the flocks in winter miartars; and ffreat damage is committed with impunity to the culti- 
]mrticular atteiiiion is paid to prepare tnem'by good yaled lands during the journeys of the flocks—and this 
diet for the journey in April, lii March the shepherds w so mne^ the more injurious ns, at the time of (lie 
have much to do with the lambs: they cut the tails, first journey, the corn is considerably advanced in its 
mark the nose with a hot iron, And saw off the points gmwlh, and at the second, the vines are loaded witli 
of the horns. When the time approaches for the flunks grapes ;—that the comniuuablc pastures also arc so 
to dejiart for the mountains, they indicate their desire camj)lctely devastated by the migratory flocks, that 
to migrate by their restlessness, and by their endeavours the sheep of the resident population can hardly pick 
to escaj)©. The shearing lakes place in the month of up a subsistence;—and that the flocks of the Mestn 
May, during the siitniner journey. This business is are of no use in an agricultural point of view, for, 
intn)diieed with much of preparation, and ceremony, as they are never folded upon arable land, they 
and the intervals of the labour are cheered by a great contribute nothing to its fertilization. Besides this, 
deal of jollity and iiicrry-making^ Th^ shearing is the directors and shepherds are dreaded in every 
performed under cover. The animals are previously place to which they come, fur they exercise a most in¬ 
put into a building yoiiKisling of two apartments, from tolerable despotism,—the consequence of the improper 
four to eight hundred paces lung.and one hundred wide, privilege which they possess of bringing whoever they 
An many Of tlie sheep as arc to be slicared the Ibllowiiig may choose to insult before the tribunal of the Mesta, 
day arc taken in the evening into a narrow, long, low whose decisions are almost invariably in favour of its 
hut, called the where, being much’ servants. The existence of the Mesta lias therefore long 

crowded together, they ])crrtpire freely, which renders been a 8id)ject of public complaint and retvonstrniice, 
lire wool softer and mure easy to be cut. This is one and even the general »tates of the realm have been 
of tiie )>raotices the Spaniards appear to have derived continually requesting the suppression of it. For 
IVom the Romans. One hundred and twenty-five men a long series of years these appeals were made in 
fire usually employed for shearing a thousand ewes, vain, but about the middle of the last century tlie 
and two hundred for a thousand wethers. Each sheep government telt itself obliged to pay some attention to 
afibrds four kinds of wool, mure or less fine according the subject. A committee of inquiry was therefore ap- 
to the parts of the animal whence it is taken. The pointed to take the matter into consideration, but the 
rams yield more wool than the evyes, but not or so fine influence of the Mesta prevailed in the committee and 
a quality; three rams or five ewes afibrd twenty-five elsewhere; so that though the commission is still, we 
pounds. The wool is sorted and washed l^fore being believe, understood to exist, jt has not yet given its 
sent away. The Bheep that have been sne^ed are opinion on the subject of the Mesta or proposed any 
carried to another place and marked; and those whicti, remedy for the evils it produces, 
ill the coarse of the individual inspection they undergo “ The Merino, or Spanish breed of sheep, was intro- 
on this occasion, are found to have lost their teeth, are duced into this country about the close of last century, 
set apart to be killed for mutton. George III. was a great patron of this breed, whicli 

The journey which the flocks make in their migration was, for several years, a very great fkvourite. But it 
is regulated by particular laws and immemorial customs, baa been ascertained that, though the fleece does not 
The sheep pass unmolested over the pastures belonging much depnerate here, the carcass, which is naturally 
to the villages and th^ commons which lie in their ill-formea, and affords comparatively Utile weight of 
road, and have a right to feed on them. They are not, meat, does not improve; and as thp farmer, in the kind 
however, allowed to pass over cultivated lands, but the of sheep which he ke^ips, must look not only to the pr«>- 
proprietors of such lands are obliged to leave for them duce of the wool, but also to the butclier-market, he has 
a path of about eighty-four yards in breadth. When found it his interest to return to the native breeds of 
they traverse the conunonable pastures, they seldom his own country and abandon th^Spanish sheep. They 
travel more than six nules a day ; but when tliey walk have, however, been of eensiddreble service to the flocks 
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of Englandi having been judiciously crosled with the 
South Down» Ryelend, The meriJm was intro¬ 

duced into most of the other countries of Europe, in the 
course of the last century, with very various success. 
It has also at later periods been carried out to New 
South Wales, Vau Diemen’s Land, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the United States; and it seems now to 
have been sufficiently established that, wiiercvcr the 
animal hos been attended to for the sake of its wool, it 
will afford good wo8l, but that the quality of the wool 
deteriorates when that of the mutton becomes an object. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to introduce 
a table of the number of sheep in some of the states of 
Europe as compared with the population. Wc take it 
from an article, by M# Huot, in the * Encyclopt^die 
Modeme,’ but have felt ourselves bound to make one 
alteration. In the original, 45,000,000 sheep arc 
assigned to Great Britain—a number obtained, we 
presume, by allowing a certain rate of increase on the 
42,000,000 given by Dr. Colquhoun in 1819; but 
Mr. Macculloch allows no authority to the calculation 
of this writer, and considers that the whole number 
of sheep tn the United Kingdom does not at present 
exceed 32,000,000, whiijb number we Imvc therefore 
adopted. 

No, ofSbMp 

P*pttUtl6o. ShMp. to i.IKKi 

Inhal'itMoU. 

Duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg. 50,000 00,000 1606 I 

Bpain. 13,500,000 18,700,000 1385 

Great Britain and Ireland •...21>500,000 32,000,000 1306 | 

Duchy of Brunswick 242,000 280,000 1157 i 

Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar 22*2,000 250,000 1126 

France.32,600,000 35,000,000 1003 

Hanover. ft. •••• • 1,550,000 1,600,OO0 1032 

I'rusaia. 12,400,000 9.000,000 725 

Saxony. 1,400,000 1,000,000 714 

Hustiia in Europe * • ..52,600,000 36,000,000 6^ 

Auakia.32,000,000 12,000,000 375 « 


SNOW HARVEST.—No. 11. 

In Naples, the snow-trade, like those of salt, to¬ 
bacco, &c., all over the kingdom, was; from very old 
times, a government mono])oly. The king was ac¬ 
customed to farm it to a company, who paid so many 
thousand ducats a year for the privilege, and who were 
moreover bound to adl the snow at a fixed unvarying 
price, and severely fined whenever they left the city 
unprovided with a quantity sufficient for the demand. 
The government, having committed the folly of inter¬ 
fering with this, or qny other, branch of tra^e, at least 
showed wisdom in tins severity, for few things could be 
more likely to excite the people to revolt than a dearth 
of snow in the dog-days. The Dogana della Neve is 
farmed, and produces a considerable revenue* 

Of the mountains of snow brought daily into Naples, 
some goes to private families, who use it at their meals, 
some to the cofTee-houses and sorbetiieri, where it is 
made up in sherbet, lemonade,4ccs, &c., &c., and a large 
quantity to itinerant venders of inferior gelait^ and to 
stationary acquaioli, or jBvatcr-sellers, who cool with it 
the plain beverage they sell to passengers at the corner 
of almost every street. In domestic usage, it not merely 
does its duty in the wine-cooler, but it is served up at 
table in an open vessel, out of which each person helps 
liimself to a piece as he prepares to drink his wine,— 
which, we must remark, is always drunk from tumblers. 
There is a knack of filling up the mouth of the tumbler 
with a piece of snow and then pouring the wine gently 
upon it, letting it filter through the snow into the glass. 
Tliat great desideratum, an icy-cold draught, in thus 
procured, aud the effect to the eye is pleasing enough, 
particularly when ** Capri Rosso,” or any other ruby- 
coloured wine, is thrown upon the sparkling firosen 
snow. ^ 

^ Mserallo^’f Diclimiy 


The coffee-houses, which arc very numerous, nearly 
all sell lemonade and ices during summer. Fi*oni eight 
o’clock in the inorning till five in the afternoon the trade 
is mostly confined to sherbet aud lemonade; hut at the 
evening hour they begin a vigorousmuuufuct me of gelati, 
which, in a well-frciiuented shop, knows no rest or ces¬ 
sation until after midnight. The gentry stop at the doors 
of these shops, and take the ices in their carriages, or 
sometimes go into the shop, the entire fronts of which are 
thrown open to tlis street. On a former occasion ( V^jI. 11., 
p. 30()), we praised their manufacture of maccaroni, 
and we must say here that the Neapolitans and the 
Sicilians are the licst makers of ices in the world. 
The Parisian artists in that line are not to be compared 
with them, while our English ones are generally hud. 
The variety in the names and qualities of their gelati is 
almost endless. To make good ices good sugar is 
indiKpcusahle, and it was a sore atHictioii for these 
manufacturers, during some part of the existence of 
Buonaparte’s continenta1 systeui, to he obliged to 
use honey, or sugar made by French chemists from 
carrots and beet-roots, instead of the West Indian 
sugars we were wont to sell tliem. A lew years ago 
there was a great sorbettiem living at the top of the 
Strada Toledohe was an old man who had witnessed 
sundry revolutions and innumerable politicul cliangcs, 
but he only cared for two—the Milan and Berlin 
decrees that shut out sugar and made bud ices, and (ho 
fall of Napoleon and the abrogation of the. said decrees, 
which threw trade open and brought about good ices. 

While these shops supply the gentry, the itinerant 
venders deal with tlio poorer classes. Every summer 
evening, on the long mole, by the port, and in other 
jdaccB much frequented by the people, these eloquent 
and noisy traders ply their business. Their wares, of 
course, are not so good, but then they are much cheaper, 
—and are they not always cold? For three, four, or 
five grains, the sailor, the fisherman, the thirsty ca- 
lessiero, or other labouring man, can obtain that 
summum bonum-^o. long mouthful of something cold 
and sweet. On the evenings of church festivals and 
holidays the* trade carried on in Ihis way is very ex 
tensive indeed, and, on such occasions, the flying ice- 
scllers arc found in all the hiiKy sq^urbs and outlets of 
the town, maintainiiig a deafening rivalry with the 
venders of water-melons and other luxuries. 

But the steadiest, (he least luxurious, and the moat 
generally useful consumption of snow is perhaps that 
made by the stationary acquaioli, or watcr-sellera. 
The shop, or trade estal)lih])ineiLt of one of this class of 
dealers, is a singular and not unpicturesque object 
There is a high table or bench, having, on either side, 
two per])endicii1ar wooden columns, between wiiich 
(generally on both sides) is suspended' a water-barrel 
that swings to ond fro on uii iron axis. These columns, 
or pillars, arc crowned by an arcliitrave, and a fantasti¬ 
cally-shaped peiliment finishes the out-doijr wooden 
sho]), wiiicli may be about five feet long, four broad, 
aud twclvj high, to the lop of the pediment. It is 
generally placed at the corner of a street, and always 
against the wall, leaving just space enough for the 
dealer to stand between the wall and his bench. The 
whole of the construction, were it not so bedizened anil 
furnished out, would not look much unlike a pulpit; 
hut as it is, it may more correctly be compared to u 
Chinese moveaWc Joss temple. It is pointed all over 
with the gaudiest colours, frequently rudely carved and 
gilded, and decorated with fli^ and peacocks’ feathers, 
while from pediment and column hang drinking-glasses 
of all sizea and Pashions; aud other glasses, mixed with 
battles, fiasks, oranges, and lemons, “ in niofit iMlmired 
di^rder,” bestrew tho table or bench. In the rear of 
this medley, and generally Ixdt upright npiinst the wall, 
aud elevated oii a stool, standsVne officiating minister 
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of the temple, with a white or a red nip^htcap on hin 
head, u red aash round hm loins, his throat, chest, and 
nrins entirely bare, and in his rig'ht hand an enormous 
pair (if iron squeezers, or pincers, big eiiougdi and strong 
enough to draw the teeth of a mammoth, but which he 
only uses to express tlie juice from his oranges and 
lemons into the glasses of thirsty passengers. 

The swinging water-barrels arc closed at one end 
with thick cork, in which there is a large bimg-holc for 
the odinissioii of pieces of snow, and a small aperture 
for the emission of the cooled water. When the snow 
is thrown in, the man agitates the barrel until ']t is par¬ 
tially disstilvcd in the water; he also gives ,a shake or 
two every time he draws off a glass for a customer. A 
plain glass of Water, but deliciously cold, with the 
vapour exudihg through and standing on the outside 
of the glass like deW, only costs about half a farthing; 
—for twice that sum, a squeezed lemon or orange, or 
some drops o^f sambuco, are added.. This .eambuco is 
a curious, bliieish, milky-lobking liquor, distilled from 
llio flowem of the elder-trcc, of a peculiar but not un- 
]>leasatit taste when mixed with iced water. A very 
great quantity of it is consumed in this way. The 
nequaiola, moreover, is always furnished with certain 
double-sized glasses of portentous dimensions, for which 
double price is charged. Rum, brandy, and all ardent 
sjiirits arc utter strangers to the sanctity of the water¬ 
drinking sbritic. It surprises some strangers to see that 
the NeapolifauH, at the hottest time of the day, and 
when they arc in a state of the most profuse perspira¬ 
tion front the effects of work or of walking in tlie broil¬ 
ing sun, will stop before'one of these temples and take 
off a lair^e gloss-full of the coldest water at a draught, 
and with impunity. But this they all do daily, and in 
the boitefst weather several times in the course of tfie j 
day. We believe also that few foreigners live long at I 
Naples'without doing precisely the same thing, and 
with just the same impunity. Jii the great thorough¬ 
fares of the'town these acquaioli curry on an immense 
deal of business, their stands, at certain hours of the day,, 
being constantly surrounded by impatient customers, 
who cm|3ty the glasses more quickly than* the dealers 
can fill them. 

Nearly hll that we ♦have said here about Naples may 
be applied to Sicily. The great snow store-house of 
Sicily is M.ount Ailtna, and the English and tlie natives 
at Malta also derive tlieir supplies from the caverns 
and summits of that volcano. 


THE BANK OP ENGLAND. 

The business of this great establishment was originally 
transacted at Grocers’ Hall in the Poultry. Subse¬ 
quently, in the yeaf 1732, the first stone of the pre¬ 
sent building was laid, on the site of the house and 
gardens of the first governor^ Sir John Houblon; and 
it w'lis completed in the following year, from the designs 
of MfV George Sampson. It then, however, only coin- 
priseC llie centre of the principal or southwtront, .the 
hall, Uie bullion court, and the court-yard. The wings 
to the east and west were added by Sir Robert Taylor, 
between ithc years 1770 and 1786 ; and the remainder 
of tlieatructiirfe has l>ccn completed, by the prasont Sir 
John^^pane; since 1788. This cmiucut architect has 
withiq these few years rebuilt the parts executed by 
Sampron bi] 4 Taylor, so that the whole building may 
now be siAdMo be from hU designs; and it has in 
consequence )^^en divested of that cnnfusiop of styles 
and forms which it exhibited previously to 1825, what¬ 
ever be thought of the peculiar choracter which it 
now^'preseitts. 

The archiiN^tural foattim of thi exterior of this struc¬ 
ture are at any rate iq puison with the nature of the 
establishment^ conveying an impression of opulence and 
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security, le order and forms in most parts of the ex¬ 
terior havereen copied from the Temple of Venus at 
Tivoli, and the monotony of an immense line of wall has 
been obviated by projecting entrances under lofty arches, 
panelled windows, cornices, &c.; the entrances being 
ornamented by fluted Corinthian columns, supporting 
entablatures, crowned by elevated turrets. The whole 
of this extensive pile covers an irregular area of about 
eight acres. The exterior wall measures in front, or on 
the south side, 365 feet; on the west side 440 feet; on 
the north side 410 feet; and on the east side 245 feet. 
The area comprises nine open courtsthe Rotunda, 
or circular room, several large public offices, committee 
rooms, anfi private apartments for the residence ot 
officers and sen'^niits. The principal suite of rooms is 
on the ground-floor, and the chief offices, being fur¬ 
nished with lantern-lights and domes, have no apart¬ 
ments over them; but beneath this floor, and even 
below the surface of the ground, there is more building 
and a greater number of rooms than above ground. 
Part of the edifice is raised on a soft, marshy soil, being 
in the course of the ancient stream of Walbrook; and i t 
I was therefore neces.sary to strengthen the foundations 
by moans pf piles, and to eoustruct counter-arches 
beneath the walls. 

The principal entrance to the Bank is In Thread- 
needle Street, but there are other entrances in Bar¬ 
tholomew Lane and Lothbury, and at the nortli-west 
angle of Princes Street. The latter consists of a noble 
portico, having a raised basement, on which stand eight 
fluted Corintliian column^s, which arc disposed semi- 
circularly, and support a highly-enriched frieze and 
attic, with a turret above. The vestibule, or entrance 
hall jrom Princes Street, bears the impressive and gnne 
character of a mausoleum. The massive Doric columns, 
without buses, are placed on three different planes, 
raised by steps, in imitation of the Propyla.*a at Alliens. 
Lothbury Court opens from a spacious and lofty areli 
way, and presents an interesting display of architectural 
features designed after the best specimens of Grecian 
and Roman art. The brick buildings on the noriii 
and west sides are partially masked by open screens ol 
stone, of the Corinthian order, copied from the Temple 
of the Sybils near Tivoli. The magnificent arch and 
fa 9 ade on the south side of this court, forming tlu* 
entrance to the Bullion Court, were designed on the 
model of the triumphal arch of Constantine at Home. 
Statues emblematical of the four quarters of the w orld 
surmount I the entablature; and; witliin the inter- 
columniations, there are allegorical representations, 
executed by Banks, of the Thames and Ganges in 
bas-relief. 

The Rotunda, which has an immediate communica¬ 
tion through its vestibule from the entrance in Bartho¬ 
lomew Lane, is a spacious circular chamber, with a 
lofty dome, fifty-seven feet in diameter, crowned by a 
lantern, the divisions in^vhich are Jorined by caiy'a- 
tides. In this room, large desks, with pens, ink, &o., 
are placed for public convcnCcnce. Tlicre a large 
number of persons of all nations and classes sssemble 
on public days to buy and sell stock. But since the 
erection of Ine New Stock Exchange, the business 
transacted at the Rotunda has diminished in quantity 
and importance; although it is much frecpeiitcd by 
stock-hhlders, who wait there to learn the result of 
commissions given to their brokers. The dome of this 
room is very striking os a work of art; but it is ill 
adapted for an assembly of talking persons: the rever¬ 
beration is overpowering. The Thiee i>er Cent. Consol 
Office is another fine apartment, in which Sir John 
Soane has displayed much taste and skilU It is an 
oblong room, about ninety feet in lehgfth and fifty in 
breadth, designed from modelp oC the ancient Roman 
baths, and of a very highly-enriched and classical 
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character. The vaulted ceilings apring^ jfroirt orna* for cash, and which forma part of Sampaon'a' orig^inal 
monied piers, and in the centre there is I handaoine buildings, there ie o marble statue of William Ill., by 
dome or lantern-lig;ht, supported by caryatides. The Cheere* Over this apartment (which is seventy-nine 
sotHts of the arches are decorated with panels, rosea, feet lon^ and forty feet wide), but in a separate build- 
and other objects. The whole is constructed without ing, is the Clock, a very ingenious piece of mechanism, 
timber. The Three per Cent. Consol, Dividend, and so contrived aa to show the exact time in sixteen 
Hank Slock Oflices are of similar architecture. The different offices, the necessary communications beinj^ 
Cliicf Cashiers Odice is a noble apartment, measuring maintained by brass rods, weighing about 700 lbs. 
forty-five feet by thir^ feet; its decorations are simple, The Court Room is a handsome apartment of thtj 
anil it is lighted hy large and lolly windows. In the Composite ordcr/desigpicd by Sir Robert Taylor; it 
Hay Hall, where hank notes are issued and exchanged is lighted from Venetian windows on the south side. 
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TheRo windows overlook a pleasant area, planted with 
trees and shrubs^ that was formerly the churchyard of 
St. Chrislopher'Si nearly the whole of which parish is 
now enclosed within the Bank walls. The old tower and 
reuiuiuiug part of the church itself were taken d[<>.wn 
by authority of parliament, after the riots in 1780, the 
more eOectually to secure this csLablishinciit. In some 
of the other ollices there is much that is worthy of 
mention, and miicli in architectural design to gratify 
the practised eye, when it perceives v^th what care and 
judgment tlie forms and stylespf ancient nrt hnve been 
adapted to their lespective situations. It becomes a 
question, however, whether utility has not in many cases 
been sucriiiced to a love of chuislcnl decoration; and 
M hether those forma of ancjlent arutdtectiire which we 
ndiTiired so much when iarirounded with their prlginal 
assooiations are not materially lit}ured by their adapta- 
tion, piece by piece, to the oonatrUctlon of a large pile 
dedicated to the purposes of oopimerca^ 

The greater part of this eKteiislve ediflee Is of stone i 
mid, in order to obviate any diuiger tVoin fire, all the 
new bpildings erected under the superintendence of 
Sir John Soane have been constructed with incotp- 
busHhle materials. The vaults, in which the btdlion, 
coin, bank iioteH, &c., are de|iosited, arc also in- 
clestnietible by fire. The building has also the 
ndvuntage—somewhat rare in the city—of standuig 
]icrfccUy detached; it is, nevertheless, closely hemmed 
ill by the Royal Exchange on the south side and private 
JiouHCM on the others. On account of Its Inferior eleva¬ 
tion, liowever, it does not sutler so much from this 
c ause as many other buildings; ^specially as an open¬ 
ing in Cornhtll afTordR a fine view of the Threadneedle 
Street fumade, which is represented Jn atiir wood*cut. 

1'he hours of buKiness at the Bank are t^bm nine^in 
the inoming until five In the afternboif, except on holi¬ 
days \ and any (^rsou may visit tba ftptundl and most 
of the other public apartments. 


Otn TRAVBtLBftS. 

VfihUAv Dx KuBRueviK'-**Nd.' fVt 
DimtNO the residence of Rubruquis at the city pf 
Kara^koriimi wtiich*at tlm tlipe was the grand khaii’s 
capital, our traveller saw many Russians, Hungarians, 
niid some Germans. There was altip a considerable 
number of Armenian and Oeorgii^ Christians,' He 
j)icked up some Information about the Chinese, pr 
Cutayans, as they were so long called^ the Siberians, 
the Kamtehatkans, and (it should appear) the In¬ 
habitants of the islands between the |*xtremities of 
Asia and America where, at times, the sen was 
iVoxen over. Rubruquis was the first to inform us that 
tiic Chinese had a p^er currency, a curious fact afier- 
wa¥(|s oonfirnicdby Maroo Polo. Such a currency was 
not adopted in Europe until centuries |tfter. He was 
also the first to give a notion of the peculiar characters, 
and tlie mode of writing, of (he Chinese. He says, 
they 4id4\ot write with pens as we do» but with small 
bniRhcs such as are used byi>ar painters, and that in 
one ehmracter or figure they gave a whole word. The 
common money of the RuHsiaiis, he skys, consisted in 
spotted or grteted furs; and this primitive sort of cur¬ 
rency is atilT the only one known in the remoter parts of 
Sii)eri% at this day. Seeing, however, slii^t hopes of 
doing any Iq Tartsry, and being already tired of 
the court anc( the Ireatment he received there, the flriar 
with great jby Wpnt lo t^C palace on Whitsunday to get 
his leave for returning homeward. 

This permission^ and f letter from the grand khan to 
St. Louis, were u6l ihsai^ atiitt the foatival of St, John, 
when the monks reokifpd some’trifling presents fi'om 
Manohu, aiul were itiu^ diltmiMed* rather Bartho-' 
lomew of Cremona, (hf Bntopean of the mission 


that had scompanied RubniqUis thus far, was so 
terrified atlihe plan he now proposed to recross the 
very desert by which thev had come, that he left him, 
and remained behind with William the goldsmith until 
some more convenient opportunity of regaining Chris¬ 
tendom should present itself. Nothing daunted by 
this defection, the worthy iriar began his journey in 
the direction he intended, accompanied only by Jiis 
interpreter, one servant, and a guide. The guide hod 
authority from the khan to take a sheep once in four 
days, wherever he could find it, for the support of 
the party. Rubruquis had been nearly two months on 
the road when he met Sartacb, the great chieftain, whose 
acqitaintuilce he had made on his outward journey near 
to the river Don. Sartach was now travelling with his 
wives and children, and many (lucks and hetds, to the 
court of the grand khan; but he had left the mass of 
the families, over whom he ruled, wandering with their 
cattle between the Don and the Volga. To an appli- 
catfon^rnade by the friar for some books, dresses, and 
other property left behind at tlic chieftain’s encamp¬ 
ment, Sartach replied, that he would find them all u ilii 
Raatu, his father, or lathcr-in-lavv. He sent Rubru- 
Gtiis a civil message, and two^silk pelisses, one for the 
King of France nod the other for himself. On his way 
back the friar suftered almost ns much us he had done 
going out. Several times he had nothing to sustain his 
strength, for three days together, except cosmos; and 
on more than one occasion he was well nigli perishing 
in the wilds, having missed the stations of the migra¬ 
tory tribes, exhausted e^cri his cosmos, and almost 
worn out hiR horses. It was after a juUlney of four 
months, on the IGth of September, and precisely one 
year after he had quitted it to go on to Manchu-khan’s 
court, that he again reached the court or encampment 
of Baatii. Here he was courteously received, and 
recovered a part but not the whole of liis property. 
Boatu and dll his depciideuts had long concluded that 
the monks must have perished; and some Nestorian 
priest, who lived soinetimes with Sartach, and nt others 
with Baatu, had appropriated tlicir church vests, stoics, 
psalters, and such like etibets. Rubruquis found two 
or three young men (Europeans), whom he had left 
behind, in tolerable health, but in abject poverty. The 
Tartars, believing the friar could never return, Ijud 
asked them if thev could manage oxen and milk marcs, 
and thay would nave been reduced to serviinde und 
bondage, but for the kind utllccs of some Armenians, 
and the affrival of Rubriuiuis. Baatu’s couK was then 
about to move to Sarni, on the eastern bank of the 
Volga; and as our friar calls Sarai a town, and speaks 
of buildings, it seems probable that some of the waiKler^ 
ing Tartars were adopting more fixed habits of life, 
lliibruqais accompanied the court during a whole 
month; but, tired with the slow and indirect movcincuts 
of the Ta^arSf.wbo as usual conducted their flocks and 
herds with them, he pibcured a guide, took leav'e of 
Baatu, and pushed forward for Sarai, always keeping 
due south, and near to the VoAga. lie reached Sarai 
without accident, and left that place on the feast of All 
Saints (1st of November), still travelling southward. 
For the first five days after quitting the Volga, which 
flows in several branches, our friar did not meet a 
human being, and for fifteen days he found Only one 
lltilci village or encampment, where one of the sons of 
Sartach was residing with a goodly company of falcon¬ 
ers and falcons. At this place they gave him a Tartar 
guard to protect him from the Lesghis and other fierce 
and independent Mohammedan tribes. 

Our travolloT went unmolested through the great 
defiles of Mount Caucasus, and through* part of 
Armeuia; but his progress was very slow. Thinking 
that his royal master w^as sttU in the Holy Land, he 
crossed the AraaeUi and traversing the dominions of 
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the Turkish sultan, Kurdish princes, and others, that 
included a great pari of Asia Minor, at length 
arrived at the city of Koiiieh, the ancient Iconium. 
He complains of the slow rate at which he had tra¬ 
velled in Asia Minor, and says that “ this delay arose 
in part from the diiTiculty of procuring horses, but 
chielly because the guide chose to stop, often for three 
days together, in one place, for his own business; and, 
though much dissatisfied, I durst not complain, as he 
might have slain me? and those with me, or sold us all 
for slaves, and there was none to hinder it.” 

From Iconium he made his way across the rest of 
Asia Minor, and over Mount Taurus, to the Gulf of 
Scarideroon, where he embarked for Cyprus# At that 
island he found the father provincial of his order, and 
learned, with much sorrow, that King Louis, who hod 
sent him among the Tartars, was no longer in the 
Holy Land, but in France. Had Rubruqiris known 
tliis sooner he would have shaped the latter part of his 
Cf)urKc very differently, for his great desire was to*rel|Uc 
his advcnluren to the king in person, and to sed Europe 
once more. But here ho had thrown himself wjthin 
llic direct rule of his superior, who carried hiila to 
Antioch, and thence to ^Tripoli in Syria, where he 
arrived in the month of August, just in time to assist 
at a chapter of his order. He had been altogether 
about two years and six months on his travels, and he 
now earnestly besouglit his superior to allow him . to go 
on to Paris; but the provincial, thinking he hud had 
wandering enough, and being a strict disciplinarian, 
ordcrt?d the friar to write to ^^ouis, and then retire to 
his convent M Acre, When Rubrutpus avrote, he 
implored the king to obtain the provinciara permission 
for his going to France, pledging his word that he 
would soon again return to bis convent in the Ji!t)ly 
Land. We have not been able to ascertain whether .Ift 
obtained this favour, or whether he vemaiiiod shut up 
in his cell. Indeed, after his return to Syria, nothing 
more seems to be known of his life, except that he was 
alive somewhere as lute as by which timer a 

greater traveller than he—Marco Pgjo—was on his way 
back to KIIrope. 

It is evident that these two early cxploreraj though 
they often confirm each other s accounts of the Tartars, 
knew notliiiig at all of one another, either personally 
or by their respective fame and writings- Before tliij* 
invention of printing, and the diUhsiun of a love for 
letters among the people, fame travelled very slowly. 
Even in Fkuicc, Rubrmpiis himself was liltW known 
until many generations later. His letter to King 
Louis IX., containing the account of his travels, was 
written in the Latin of those days. An Englishman 
first gave it a modern and popular dress*. •This was 
old Halduyt, who introduced a translation of the greater j 
part of it in his ^ Collection of Voyages and Travels,' 
published about 1600. I 

After Hakluyt, Purchas, in liis Pilgrimes,” gave 
the whole letter, from a copy he found in **Beiiet 
Collcdge Library, in Cambridge,” with his usual 
felicitous (piaintness. Purchases folio, which contains 
it, was published in 1625. Four years after, Father 
Bergeron translated it from Purchas’s English into 
French, being aided, he says, by two old manuscript 
copies of the work in L^tin. Since that time Rubra* 
qiiis has obtilined reputation, and the place he merits 
in the history of travellers, some account of his journey 
being included in most collectionii of voyages and 
travels. His pictures of manners and customs ore, 
as we have already «aid, exceedingly good; but it is 
much to be regre^ed that, from want of geographical 
science,—from vagueness of language,—and in part, 
probably, from the mistakes of the earlier copyists of 

# Friar Bacon makes hbao^ble meutioQ of Rubruquie, and 
gives a spirittnl abstract of his travels iu oua of his theological 
works,— but this was written iu Latin. 


his MS., can seldom trace Ida course with n;iy 
precision. He Imd, however, the merit of being the 
first traveller that gave a correct account of the Caspiun. 
That inland septrate sea was correctly duKCMibcil us 
such by the early Greeks, but afterwards a notii»n pre¬ 
vailed that it was connected with the imrthtMu ocean. 
Rubruquis ascertained that it was everywhere am*, 
rounded by land, and hod no connection w'ith the ocean 
or with any other sea. Yet, so little was the acconni 
of* his journey restt, that the old error was repeated in 
books of geography long after his time. 


YORK CASTLE AND CLIFFORD’S TOWER. 
Tun Castle of York, now the county gaol, stands tit 
the distance of about 200 yards from the eastern bank 
of the Ouse, and close to the Foss, which being brougiit 
roui^d it in a deep moat or ditch renders it inaccessible, 
ekeept from the city, on the north. Historical evidence 
sufficiently proves that before the Norman Conquest 
York had a . castle, which Drake, in his * Ebomcuiii,’ 
supposes to have been the Old Baile, on the opposite 
side of the Ouse. The castle on the present site, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the. same author, was built by 
William the Conqueror, but probably on a Roman 
foundatioi?. Having fallen to decay, it wos repaired, 
or rebuilt, in the reign of Richard HI. After it was 
no longer used aa a fortress, it was converted into a 
county prison ; but^ having fallen into a ruinous state 
from age, it was taken down in the year 1701, and 
ill its stead a structure was erected which, so lately 
as thirty years since, was considered to form one of 
the best regulated and most cuinmodions prisons in the 
kingdom. Howeycr, it was presented by the grand 
jurji at the Lent Afisizes, in 1821, for insufficiency; 
and thi^ presentment wag repeated at each succeeding 
assizes, until a resolutinti was at last passed, iu llie year 
1824, that a cunipefition of urchilects should be iirvited 
in the usual manner, in order to procure the best plan 
for clfecting the proposed improvements. That of 
Mr. Robinson of London was preferred, and in 1826 
the works wfro commenced under his direction and 
superinteticlence. 

The plaii of the nciy porlkm of itye prison is upon the 
radiated and panopticon system, the governor's house 
forining a centre from which all the prisons and airing 
courts diverge. Each prison is capable of containing 
20 indivi^ums; ^thc day*‘rooins are on the graund-floor, 
and the cells in two stories above. F'or each class of 
prisoners there is a paved yard, and a court for exercise 
100 feet in length by 50 feet at the wide uahrowed 
to 10 feet at the farther extremity, liie eeUs hre 
constructed 8 feet by & feet, with corridors affording 
access to them all. The peculiarity of the plan—and 
it is believed that this prison is the only one that has 
been built with this arrangement—is, that the gtivarhoi' 
and turnkeys jckn pass unseen frofii the centre to any 
part of the prison, through Secret passages in each 
of the buildings, connected With a corridor Of inspection 
which surrounds and connestii tlie whole. From these 
passages, too^ every thing passes within the prisons 
can be seen; and as the priswers know thisi they have 
a right to suppose that ihe governor's eye is alw»ys 
upon them. 

Prison building Is not at all times interesting in an 
architectural point of |rtew; but the architect has, in this 
instance, adopted thitiakieflated character. In enlarging 
the old building, be bos fbtmed his design in the style 
of the aneiehl bars or ciiy-gatcs of York, which arc 
much odt^drsd for their simplicity, and for the manner in 
which Iney preserve the architectural tharacterisiJcs <»f 
the age in which they Were built. The entrance gate¬ 
house, the internal elevation of ^which is exhibited in 
our wood*cut, is in some degrei similar to the Monk 
Bar* It is flanked by circular tifven of great strength. 
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and extends 70 feet in ftont by 48 in depth. The prison the Parliament, it nras completely repaired and fortifird 
IB fire-proof, the structure being entirely of stone; the by order o| the Earl of Cumberland, the governor of 
walls are 5 feet thick below, and 8 feet above, and no York. On the top of the tower was made a platform, 
timber is used In the floors, the stone extending from on several pieces were mounted : a garrison was 
wall to wall. Each cell of the prison is covered with a appointed for its defence, and Cdonel Sir Francis Cob 
single piece of stone 5 inches thick, and the cells arc was its governor during the siege of the city. After 
^vided laterally by single stones 9 inches thick. The the surrender of York in 1C44, it was dismantled of its 
doors are of hammered iron, and three iron guards are garrison, except this tower, of which Thomas Dickenson, 
placed in each aperture in the thickness of the wall. the lord-mayor, a man strongly attached to the cause 
The boundary wall surrounding the new prison, the of the Parliament, was constituted governor. It con¬ 
oid debtor's prison, and the court-house is 35 feet tinued in the hands of his successors, as ^vernors, till 
in height above the ground, and it has towers at inter- W83, when Sir John Reresby was appointed to that 
vals to strengthen it. This wall is 18,50 feet in length, office by Charles II. In the following year, 1684, on 
and is, ill itself, a specimen of very superior workman- the festivAl of St, George, about 10 o’clock in the even- 
ship. Upon the whole, York Castle may be considered ing, the magazine took fire and blew up, and the tower 
the strongest prison in England, and it is ceHmnly one was reduced to a shellj m it remains at this day. Whe- 
of the most complete npd efficient., -Th® criminal side ther,this happened accidentally or by design was never 
affords room for 160 prisoners, divided into eight classes ascertained; but the demolition of the “ minced pic ” 
of twenty each. The airing courts tuc divided^by walls was, at that time, a common toast in the city; and 
twenty feet in height. The whole building Is well it, wtei observed that the officers and .soldjers of tlic 
supplied with water and well ventilated. gftfrison had previously removed their eflecls, and tliut 

•In all the alterations which .have taken; place^ ** Cliff* not a single man perished by the explosion, 
ford’s Tower,” which stands within the walls, and which, The mount on which this tower stands corresponds, 
we now proceed to notice, haa been preserved with the as already observed, with that of the Old Baile on the 
iiiORt scrupulous care. v: opposite side of the Ouse.* Within (his tower is an 

A short distance within the gateway there is a high excellent well of water: here was also a dungeon so 
mound, thrown up with prodigious labour, and buTc dark as not to admit the least ray of lig^it. Dralvc 
rounded by a strong stone wall. It appt^ars to *be sny8|~‘* By the extraordinary labour required for the 
elevated at least ninety feet above the leVel of the Ouse, raising of this mount, it seems to liave been etfected by 
and thirty feet above the site*of the ciiktle or gaol,^ and no less than a Homan power, though the Conqueror 
the a(\jaecnt parts of the city. Qnit^he summit*of>tbi8 might build the present structure, the inside of which 
mount fitmicls an ancient iower, ^led •‘ Clifford*! exhibitsregularity \cry uncommon in a Gothic 
Towel-;” and, according to tradition; one nf.that family' edifice.” But Mr. Biglund remarks on this,—“We 
was its first governor, after it had.'been bunt by haVc no such topographical knowledge of the Rotnaii 
Conqueror for the pur^^ose of overawing' thC' cityeand * Eboracum,' as can enable the present age to advance 
country. The castle itself was found ^7 Leland in a anything beyond conjecture on tlie subject; and great 
ruinous state in the time of Fffenry;yilli,' Baton the works have been performed by other men as well as by 
commencement of the ,civil wars between Ci^^rles I.'iiiul Romans.” 



{CUiSnd*li iVhrer, and Entrance to York'Castle.^ 
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Tue town of Hull, or ]^ngston-npon>Hull, is situated I river Hull falls into the Humber, at the distance of 

fa the East lUding' of T<HrInUie,it the pointwhere the [ about twenty-five milei from the mouth i. 
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Gil Ihe ifttta of recent pariiameniapy retuiTis, Hull may 
ho proimnnced one of the three or four ^^riiicipal inari- 
tiine towns in the kin^^dom with regard to its foreign 
trade, while its Hilatid trade exceeds that of every other 
English ]iort. These advantag*es it owes to its adini- 
rahlc situation for commercial piirjwses, an idea of 
which will he better obtained by reference to a good 
map than from any verbal description. The river 
Hnmber Is the common outlet by which all the eastern 
rivers of England, from (he Tees to tlae Trent, discharge 
their waters into tlie North Sea. It therefore opens 
an easy iiccess from Hull eastward to the sea, and com- 
muiids at the same tinte, bv its various branches, the 
wiiolc of the interior navigatum of the west, and affords 
access to the widely-extended communications which 
ramify from thence to all parts of the kingdom. By 
nipana of the rivers Hull, Derwent, and Onse, the 
11 umber communicates with the East and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire. The Ouse and Calder navigation opens 
tlic communication, on the one hand, with the remainder 
of (ho West Riding, the seat of the woollen manufac- 
tuics,—naturolly barren, but rendered wealthy and 
populous bv the power of Industry and art; while, on 
I ho other hand, (ha same navigation communicates 
uidi Itaiicftshire, the centre of the vast cotton manu¬ 
factures, and including the grand western emporium— 
Ei\erpool. Then again the Trent affords access to the 
groat stocking district of Nottingham, the mining and 
iniiierut district of Derbyslilrc, the potteries and coal 
of Staffordshire, and the whole course of the Severn to 
Biistol I and by means of intermediate branches still 
lUvther communication is opened with Dorbyshirc and 
with Sheffield. The eastern waters which finally unite iii 
the Ifumlier, by the assistance of the subsidiary streams 
which extend to the west, the north, and the soi^th, 
collect (he various products of the districts through 
wliieh they pass, ami, depositing them at Hull, bear 
buck In return the mcrchaudiee which had been drawn 
ID that port by Ha great trade with foiTigii parts. The 
iiiundatioR for an extensive system of commerce having 
thus been laid in the situation of the place, what else 
was required has In the course of time been amply pro¬ 
vided by industry. 

The place is not mentioned In * Domesday Book,’ as 
at the j^rlod of the*Norman survey it was included in 
the manor of Myton; but it nnpeara that, about the 
middle of tha twelHh century, there were two villages, 
situated at the confluence of the Hull and the Humber, 
and called respectively Wyke and Mylon. The former 
must have become eilerwards a place of some consider¬ 
ation for the time; as, In the ablxit of the iicigh- 
bouring monastei^ of Meuux, who was lord of the 
manor, procured ua the town of Wyke, as it was then 
called, the grant or a market and a fair. The present 
name of the place is derived from Edward I., who, on 
Jm'h triumphant return from Scotland in 1896, perceived 
tlie advantageous sitimtion of the place ns a commercial 
port, the \)rosperity of which he determined to encou¬ 
rage. Acconlingly he pnmhascd (he manor of Myton, 
including the town of Wyke, the name of which he 
changed to Kingston or King’s-Town-nj>on-Hull, and 
ciuistitiited it a separate manor under the government 
of a warden and bailiffs. Three years nfler .the same 
monarch made (he town a free borough by royal charter,, 
and endowed it with various immunities and privileges, i 
The year Rowing a mint for coinage was established | 
iu the place; and siibac<)uently the roads to the town 
wore much iniptoved, and access to it was facilitated 
1^* ferjries across the Utimber. Hull prospered'greatly 
Sfider the royal favour, but Edward I. was not, as is 
sometimes erroneously stated, the parent of its jirospe- 
rity, or the founder of the portt for the commerce of 
the place had become considerable even so early as tlie 
reign of King Jahu.|i From a record of the duties 


paid the several ports of the kifigdom in the year 
1205, it u[j|)ears that Hull paid mure than any other 
port except liondoii, Boston, Soutliampton, Lincoln, 
and Lynn ; and, in the time of Edward hinusclf, it had 
so fUr increased in relative commercial importance as 
to be, with respect to duties, inferior to London and 
Boston only. Sixty years after the period when Edwaid 
became mteresled in the welfare of Hull, the town was 
able to contribute 16 abijm and 466 mariners towards 
tlic fleet which his grandson, Edw^ard III., collected 
for the invasion of France. The town was first fortified 
under a charter of Edward II.; and, in the time of hla 
grandson, Richard U., the walls were repaired and 
strengthet;ed with towers of brick, by Sir Michael de 
la Pule, who is thought to have revived, on this occa¬ 
sion, the art of brick-making, which had been lost 
silicic the time of the Romans. This person, who was 
a native of Hull, possessed much influence in the slate 
at that period, and to him the town was in some degree 
indebHid for its subsequeut prosperity. Henry VT., 
besides confirming to the town all the privileges granted 
by his predecessors, crccte<l it, wilh its ])reeinets, into a 
distinct county, witli the usual privilege of a separate 
jurlsrlietion. 

In the year 1536 Hull <vas taken by the York¬ 
shire insurgents under Robert Ah.ke, who opposoil 
the ecclesiastical changes that were then in progress, 
and who styled their exiiedition the “ Pilgrimage of 
Qraoc but tlie rebellion was soon suppressed, and 
(he leader executed. It w^as most probably this cir¬ 
cumstance that indneed llonry VJlf. to build two 
block-houfpB and a eitadet on the east bank of the river 
Hull,at an expense,enormous at that time, of 23,000/., 
although he obtained great part of the materiuls from 
the* ilissohed houses of the Black and White Friars, 
ojid tlic church of St. Mary. Hull was the scene of 
! another unsuccessful rebellion in 1569; and at ditferenl 
times ill the firtcenthjMxtoeiilh, and seventeenth centuries 
the town suffered sc^ erely iVoin plagues and inundations. 
Of the varums visitations of (he jiestilcucc, that which 
coinnicnocd in 1635 was one of the most awful. It 
raged for three successive years, and to the natural 
horrors of this terrible calamity those of famine were 
added; for the’country ])eople were too much alarmed 
for their own safety to bring the customary .supplies of 
provisions to the town, the population of which wa.s Icfl 
to perish with wan^t and with the plague. A few years 
after life cessation of tliis calamity, Hull brenme the 
theatre of the wav between ('harles I. and the Parlia¬ 
ment. /Ts a depot of arms and military stores had 
been established there previoiibly to the comineticemeni 
of hostilities, hotli parties were anxious to secure pofi- 
BCBsion of a place of so much importance; and this cir¬ 
cumstance gives to Hull a place of some proinineiico in 
the early history of that unhappy contest. The at tempt 
of the kin^ to obtain admission, and the vacillating 
conduct ot Sir John JTTothani, the parliameiitariaii 
governor, arc well known facts in the general history 
of the country. About the year 1681, large sums 
of money were expended by Charles 11. in improving 
the fortifications of the town. Most of the ancient 
fortiflcutions have now, however, been demolished, and 
have given place to works of great extent and import¬ 
ance for the advantage of manufactures and commerce. 
The docks which, with the river Hull, nearly insulate 
the parish of St. Mary, which fomied t||e old town, 
occupy the greater part of the space covered by the 
ancient defences. 

The docks are three. The firgt,* m point of time, 
called the ** Old Dock,** was begun in the j^ear 1775. 
ft enters the town from the Hull, about 900 yards 
from its mouth, and occupies the place of the old walls 
and ramparts on the north side of the town. It is 1703 
feet in length, 254 broad| and ()6 deep. It covers on 
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extent of about 10 acres, nu»l is capable of containing: 
l!iU veSM'Is or 800 tons. Tlic secoiicl doA, c;illi'cl the 

Humber Dock,” whs be^’un in 1807, and eoniplcled 
in I8()<yat a cost of 220,000/. It is on the west; 
side of the town, and tlic entrance is iroiii tlic Ifiiniber, 
inlo which it ofiens by a lock whicli will iulmit u 50- 
fTun ship, and which is crossed by an iron bri«l«:c. 
This dock is 914 feet in loiif^fth, 342 in breadth, and 7 
acres in surface. ^ third dock, named the “ Junction 
'Dock,** was bc^nn in 1826, and completed in 1820, 
It is 645 feet long, 407 broad, and in extent more than 
6 acres: being situated between the two former, it 
completes a line of docks which extend from the Hull 
to the If timber, and divide the old town frftm the new 
by water on every side. The bridges across the locks 
are constructed of cast iron, on the lifting principle, 
each 24 feet wide, and said to be of greater magnitude, 
than any moveable bridge of earlier date. * 

The towm itself has been greatly enlarged witjun the 
last forty years. From the point where the rivers Hull 
and Humber meet it now extends about two miles 
westward along the northern bank of the Humber, and 
rather more towards the north along the w'cstern bank 
of the Hull,—from its mouth at the Humber along the 
High Street, the oldest part of the town, to the noiilicni 
extremity in the parish of Sciilcontos. From the streets 
which line the Hull and Humber, and form the eastern 
and southern boundaries, various others, upon no very 
regular plan, branch otf into the interior,—from the 
former towaids the west, and from the latter towards 
the north, cn^ssing each other in ditfereiit places, and 
covering a very extensive area of ground. TAImost the 
W'holc town is of brick, and in general well built and 
paved furnished with well-constructed sewers,^and 
lighted with gus. The streets in the old part of the 
town are, as might be cxpceled, narrow^, irio<uniriodioiis, I 
and unpleasant. But the streets and buildings wliich 
have been added within the last forty years strongly 
evince, by contrast, the progress of general improve¬ 
ment, and the taste for cleg.xncc and oriiainent whicb 
is generally exhibited when the increase in the wealth 
of a town is eommensuriitc with the extension of the 
.sj)aet- it occupies. In the mnv j)artH of the town, the 
streets are generally spacious and regular, and the 
buildings commonly elegant, and occasionally magni¬ 
ficent. 

The whole town stands on a low and level* tract of 
ground, within a short distance of the Wolds of York¬ 
shire. Tlic place is* now wtU seemed from the danger 
of inundation by embankments. Water, for the use of] 
the inhabitants, is com eyed by pipes from a reservoir, 
which has the appearance of a canal, being-five miles 
in length. 

The public buildings of Hull are numerous ; but the 
only one that claims notice for architectural elegance or 
niagnificence is the Trinity Clmrch, a fine old struclure, 
in tile (lothic style, built ukoiit the year 1312, it 
occupies a space of 20,056 square feet. It extends j 
279 Icet from the wes\ door to the east end of the 
chancel. The nave is 144 feet long; the breadth of 
the transept 28, and the length of the chancel 100, 
The breadth of the nave is 72 feet, and the breiwlth of 
the chanetd 70 feet, St. Mary’s Church, commonly 
ca)l4?(l the Low Church, was built a few years later 
than the preceding, and was once a magnificent and 
extensive edifice, of which the existing building con¬ 
stituted the choir, the remaining part ha\liig been 
pulled down by order of Henry VHI.: the present 
tower was added in 1696. The other church, that of 
St. Joint, is a neat and simple brick building, finished 
in, 1792; it is wholly built upon arches, raised »t»vca 
fret above the ground. Tlie town also contains ten 
places of w^oriship fof Dissenters, and a synagogue for 
the Jewi, 


The Free Graminor School, which has enjoyed hqimc 
reputation as a elnssicul seminary, was founded by 
Alcoek, ilisliop ot Ely, in 1436*, the srl\nol-nH)m is 
one of the beat In England. The “ Vicar’s School ” is 
also a free instilution, founded, in 1734, by the 
Ucv. W. Mason, the Ikther of Mason the poet, fin- 
sixty scholars. There tire various cither charity and 
subscription schools, some of them on the X^uiicusteriau 
syslein. The other public buildings ni*e the Citadel, 
Hi'tiiafcd on the e!lst bank of the Hull, for the defence 
of the harboui'H and town the Custom House, a 
.spacious and handsome building;—the Exchange, a 
substantial briek struct me ;—the TheutrOi a large build¬ 
ing ill 11 umber Street;—the Gaol, a very cuinmodioiis 
buihliiig;—and the Siibseriptioii Library, which has 
an excellent collection of books, with a numerous 
body of Hiibscribers. The catalogue of this valuable 
library is an admirable Hpeeiinen of bibliographical 
arrangement. The Mechanics’ Institution has an 
excellent theatre, hihI there Inive lately been erected a 
fine music-room, museum, and loeture-rooin, under one 
roof. The Market-place has also been much im¬ 
proved, and in the centre there is a fine ecpicstrian 
statue of William 111. This ])art is represented in our 
wood-cut. About a mile from the town (here arc 
Botanic Gardens, which are w'el) furnished with scarce 
and curious exotic plants. 

The iTuiiiufiictures of Hull are nut considerable, and 
arc almost limited to tlic supiily of .some of its own 
wants, niid those of the shipping which fretpieni the 
port. The Boundary Commissioners sayThe 
East Riding of Yorkshire would l>e almost entirely 
Hgrieullurul, did not the town of Hull eoiitain the 
manufactures iudispensablc to an active sen-port.’’ 
Ifk trade is a more extensive subject, and to the facts 
which wo have already stated in couiicction with lli^ his¬ 
tory of the town, wc shall only add here that its foreign 
trade is principally to the Baltic and in the whale- 
fishery, which it has a larger share of than any otlici 
Brili.sh port. But it also keeps up a regular trafiie to 
the southtirn parts of Europe, and to the Wcfsl Indies 
and Anierlcu. 'I’he following sfatistical details relating 
to the town of HiiJ] are drawn from parliuincntury doru- 
moiits, und will furnish the inostp satisfactory inlbrixia- 
tioii on this point. When a very recent date is not 
mentioned, wc arc not aware that a later rctuni has 
been produced. 

In 1829, tlic number of vessels belonging to lliill 
was 579, the burden of wliich nllogcthcr amounted 
to 72,248 tons. 11 nil early became the rival of London 
in the Greenland whale-lisliery, and luis now for a long 
period hud about two-fifllis of the whole busineRB. On 
I he average <»f the yours 1810 to 1818, this port luri- 
ployc<l }carl/ in the fishery 53 vessels, the average 
number from all the British ports being 131* In the 
year 1S30, the total number of British ships engaged 
in the fishery was 91, of which Hull contributed 33; 
and her vessels obtained 3.S9 of the total number of 
871 whales (hat were caught. Some idea of the 
inland trade of Hull may be obtained from the fact tha(, 
.so long ago as 1792, the value of the merchandize, 
stones, coals, &c., conveyed to and from Hull by the 
Aire and C'alder navigation alone amounted to no le^is 
tlian 5,156,998/.; and, judging from this, the wliolc 
together would not fall much short of 15,000,009/. 
Jn the year JHSI, the uuml)er of vessels, British and 
foreign, that entered Hull from foreign parts, was 1714, 
the hiirdeii of which amoiintad to 262,935 tons;—this 
was much exceeded by Loudon and Liverpoed, but no 
other port attained half the amount either of ships or 
tonnage. Another cjriterion of Die relative importance 
of the port is nflTorded by the amount of the duties 
collected, A recent parliamejitnry yiaper thus states 
the amount collected at the pfiiicipul ports in the year 
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1633:—London, B,692,89B{.; Liverpool, 3,733,132/.; 
Bristol, l,083,323i.;Dublin, 654.754/.; Hull,624,057/. 
In the year 1701, the amount of the customs at Hull 
was 26,287/.; in 1778, 78,299/.; in 1802, 438,459/.; 
and ill 1810, 311,780/. 

The town first sent members to parliament in the 
thirty-third year of the of JGdward I.; but regular 
returns have only been made since the twelfth of 
Edward IL Until the limits of the boroufrh were 
extended by the operation of the Ifteform Bill, the 
elective franchise was limited to the parish of St. Mary 
—the portion of the town surrounded by water in the 
manner we have already stated. The right of voting 
was vested in the burgesses and freemen, and the 
greatest number of votere polled at any election within 
the last thirty years was 2299, in the year 1826. The 
Reform Bill has greatly increased the extent of the 
borough, and proportionately multiplied the number of 
electors. The population of the old borough was 
15,996, while that (if the town was not less than 46,426. 
The population of the present borough is 49,727. The 
annual value of the real property assessed in Hull, 
in 1831, was 112,814/. The area of the town, ex¬ 
clusive of Sculcoates and other important suburbs, 
was, in 1831, 960 acres; and that of the .county of 
the town 10,640. The number of inhabited houses 
was 8,726; 174 were building, and 777 were un¬ 
inhabited. The number of families was 11,510: of 
which‘49 were employed chiefly in agriculture; 4,476 
ill trade, manufactures, and handicrall; and 7,012 were 
not comprised in either of the two ]irece(ling classes. 
Tlie population exhibits the disproportion of the sexes 
usual in sea-port towns, the females being 25,687, and 
the males 20,739. Sculcoates is included in such 
parts of this statement as refer to income and popifia- 
iioii. 


DOMENICHINO. 

Domenichino is the name by which artists distinguish 
a very eminent Lombard painter, whose req^ name was 
Domenico Zanipieri. He was the sou of> slu^aker, 
and was born at Bologna in the year 1581. He com¬ 
menced his^sUidiestfn painting under Dionigi Calvart, 
who soon sent his pupil home with a blow on the head, 
because he one day caught him copying some prints 
from the works of Angustiu Caracci. Perhaps this 
circumstance recoinnieiided him to the notice of Au¬ 
gustin and his cousin Aiiuibal, for we next find 
Doinenichino one of their pupils. His fellow-btiidents 
do not appear to have held his talents in much esteem. 
He worked with m much apparent indecision and 
dilficiilty, and his qperatkms were so slow, that they 
iiick-uamed him the Ox.’* Anitibal Caracci, however, 
saw much deeper into his pupil, and foretold that tlic 
Ox would one day rentier fruitful the field he 
ploughed.” Domenichino was of a retired and gentle 
character, entirely devoted to hit ar,t; and during no 
period of his life mingled much in society. Whenever 
he left, the house it was to go to the markets and 
the fheaires, .in order to study the figures and coun¬ 
tenances'oft the. people, and to observe how Nature 
herself painted the passions and the feelings. Whatever 
struck his attention strongly he was accustomed to 
sketch RIkP. was thus,” says Bollori, 

that ^ZampiPri accustomed himself to design the 
minds of men and to colour life.” 

During his pupilage with the Caracci at Bologna 
Domenkrhino formed a most intimate attachment with 
Albano, who was one of his fellow-students, and whose 
friendship in after times was one sweetening circum- 
Rtanco in a life embittered % many enmities and 
troubles. After having visited Panna, Domenichino 
was probably drawn t( Rome as much by the circum¬ 


stance that his friend Albano had removed thither as 
by any otlifer inducement. His master, Anuibal Ca¬ 
racci, who bad acquired great influence over him, also 
proceeded to Rome, upon the invitation of Cardinal 
Farnese, and still continued to afford him instruction. 
No sooner had Zampieri began to attract attention by 
his talents, than Lanfranc, another pupil of Annibal, 
declared war against him; thus commencing the system 
of hostility which was taken up and carried on by others, 
and which sometimes obliged the* unhappy painter to 
prepare all his own victuals, for fear of poison, by which, 
after all, there is reason to conclude that the life of this 
modest and inoffensive man was terminated. On the 
present occasion his friend Albano secured powerful 
protection for him; but, disgusted with the unjust and 
indecent attacks of which he was the object, he re¬ 
linquished the pencil and devoted himself to sculpture. 
We possess no account which enables us to understand 
well the cause of the unworthy treatment to which he 
was at all times and in all places exposed; but it is 
greatly to be lamented that those whose pursuits ought 
to teach them the value of tolerance and charity, have 
I been, and too often still arc, the most remarkable for 
the intensity of their prejudices and hatred. Annibal 
Caracci, however, induced Domenichino to resume his 
pencil in order to paint a picture in express and de¬ 
clared rivalry with Guido. They painted the same 
subject (^The Martyrdom of St. Andrew’) on opposite 
panels; and the preference has very generally been 
given to the work of Domenichino. On this occasion 
Annibal said that the fresco of Guido was that of a 
master, ard that of Zampieri of a scholar, adding, 
however, that the scholar excelled the master. By this 
lie was understood to say that Guido, who had nothing 
more to acquire, had been surpassed by one who might 
sflll much improve by further study. 

The history of a painter is seldom niucii more than 
the history of his works. Those of Domenichino wc 
cannot mention in detail, but shall proceed briefly to 
cliaructerixc his style, after having mentioned that he 
rcinained long enough at Rome to paint several of his 
most capital works; and that then the vexation and 
alarm in which lie lived induced him to withdraw to 
his native city, where he married, and employed 
himself two years on his famous picture of the Rosary. 
He was afterwards recalled to Rome by the pope, 
Gregory XV., who appointed him his principal painter, 
and architect of the Vatican. The death of the pontiff 
deprived him of these appinutinents, and lie accepted 
an invitation to Naples to paint the chapel of St. 
Januarius. But at Naples the Greek painter Coreiizio 
ruled “ the realms of art *’ with the most tyrannic sway, 
and Domenichino suffered so much insult and mortifica¬ 
tion from him in his new undertaking, that he renounced 
it in despair and fled to Rome. He found it, however, 
necessary to return to Naples, and complete his work; 
and he received, as its oampensation, the liberty of his 
wife and children, who hod been imprisoned there. 
He died soon after. In the year 1641, at the nge of 
sixty, and not without strong suspicion that he hod 
lieen poisoned. 

or the various excellent artists which issued from tlic 
school of the Caracci, none occupy so high a place as 
Domenichino. Many concur with Poussin in thinking 
him second to Raphael only, and there are none who 
place any except Raphael, Correggio, and Titian tefore 
him. He had a most bold and masterly pencil. It 
was customary with him to work up in his mind the 
actual feeling of the passion he intended to depict; so 
that, while studying by himself, he was often heard to 
laugh, weep, and talk aloud, in a manner which might 
have led a stranger to conclude that he was mad, if he 
had seen him under the influence of these artifidai 
paroxysms. The expression of violent passions was, 
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indeed, his favourite object. While he was engaged in pupil than he had ever obtamwl from any picture. He 
painting the martyrdom of St. Andrew, Aid about to painted generally in fresco, and somewhat in a theatrical 
represent the rage of a soldier, Annibal Caracci called style, from the architecture with which he used to ac- 
unexpectedly to sec him, and he was in the habit of company his subjects, and in which he purticuUrfj 
declaring afterwards that he received more instruction excelled. On most occasions he chose to represent the 
on that occasion from the sight of his extraordinary fierce and stormy passions,, or the trials ot lortitude 
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which rouse the strong^est cnerp;ies of man. There is 
Neidom any obscurity in his subjects; I he fig'iires speak 

* their purpose with an e\])rcssion, dig-nit y, and force, 
which renders the intention remarkably intelligible. 

The painting represented in our wood-cut is generally 
allowed to be a work of Doinenichino, although the 
fact has sometimes been questioned. It represents 
TEiicas preparing to carry otf his aged father Anchises 
from the burning city of Troy, accompanied by his own 
wile C re lisa, and his son Ascanius. This subject has 
been represented with various success by Raphael, the 
(*arncci, Sebastian ilicci, and others. In the present 
picture, the family of Afilneas, brought together by the 
common calamity, form a single group in u-ont of their 
house. Anchises, enfeebled by age and sorrow, has 
just seated himself on the shoulderB of his son, which 
arc covered with the skin of a lion; and receives from 
the hands of the sorrowful Creusa, who stands on the 
steps of the portico, the exiled gods of his house. Tim 
young Ascanius with one hand presses atfectionatcly 
the hand of his father, and with the other seems to 
indicate, by the divine inspiration, “ the obscure way " 
which their protecting goddess willed them to lake. 
The compoHilion of this hne group, and the truth and 
vivacity of the expressions exhibited, are equally admi¬ 
rable. The looks of ABneos directed towards his fuilier, 
his wife, and his gods,—the deep dejection of the old 
man—the emotion of the boy—and the noble head of 
Creusa—claim especial notice; but, indeed, there is 
nothing in the whole composition, design, or expression, 
unworthy of the great name of Domeniciiino. 

The picture was bought by the Marshal dc Crequi, 
the French ambassador at Rome, while Domenichino 
was still nlivc and struggling with his iiiisfbrtuno& at 
Naples. The man who sold H, in order to obtain a 
higher price, said it was a work of Louis Caracci. 
After the death of the marshal the painting was bought 
by Cardinal Richelieu, who bequeathed it to Louis XllL, 
since which it has remained a part of the royal or na¬ 
tional collection. Our wood-cut is taken from the 

* Miis^ Fran<;ai8,’ from which also the ubbve account 
of the picture is drawn. 

•\ "“ ■ - 

High XtgA/s»-~Spoaking of philosophers who write laws 
for imaginary oommonwealths. Bacon says,—** Their dis¬ 
courses ore as\he stars, which give little light because they 
are so high.'* This admits of a more extensive application. 

Fir$i Use of the Gallows in the Sandwich Islands .— 
Among the proofs of advancing civilization in the Sandwich 
Islands the erection of a temporary gallows moy be men¬ 
tioned. The occasion is worth relating. The crime of 
murder was committed by two of the natives on the person 
of a Spaniard, and nierely for the sake of the elotlies he 
wore. They were taken immediately after, and confined 
to the fort, whenoe one of them contrived to escape. Tlicy 
were at first at a loss how to deal with the remaining 
culprit,but wore persuaded by the consuls and the missionary 
to proccoil according to European law. A gallows was in 
the first instance constructed. It consisted of a rope ex¬ 
tended flrora one cocoa-nut tree to another, eighteen feet 
from the ground, and to the contre was attadi^ a block, 
tlirongh which wos run the halter by wbitdi the oriuiinal 
was to be drawn up by the natives. The man was brought 
to trial tinder this gallows, where the ohiofs an^native miS' 
sionaries were assembled. While these were ms liberating, 
and doubting the propriety of hanging him, the natives, 
anxious perhaps to witness so novel a speeUclc, put the 
nooHo over hts bead, and saved the judges all further trouble 
on this subject by running him up. Some time after this, 
his accomplice, thinking that all was forgotten, ventured to 
return from his place of c^neeahnont to his own homo. He 
was, however, apprehended, and again confined in the fort, 
where he remained during our stay. As tho chiefs cannot 
1)0 made to understand why two men should sufibr for the 
murder of one, it setnueb very probable tbat this man would 
uhnnately be set at libctiy.- -MS, Jourml of a Voyage, 


^ A CHINESE POEM. 

Thk Cliincse take a passionate delight in Iheir poetry, 
such lus it is. To describe it would be a labonr of some 
length, and foreign to onr pre.scnt object, which is 
merely to present to our readers a curious speciineq, 
and to show them how a native of China judges and 
speaks of London. 

The Chinese have poems on almost every possible 
subject. History, chronology, inorul maxims, the laws 
and precepts of Confucius, agriculture, gardening, 
and all the peaceful arts, are conveyed and impressed 
on the memory through the medium of ])oetry. in 
their more refined society not to be a poet Is, not to 
be a gentleman; and the love, if not the practice, of 
the poetical art descends to all grades and coiiditioiia. 

It is a pleasing fact, that at the moment we are 
introducing a Chinese poet and his description of 
London to our readers here, some of the slereotypcd 
platen of our * Penny Magazine * are on their way to 
China, and will soon be introduced and circulated Uitin ! 
Arrangements have been made to publish a cheap 
periodical work at Clinton, and our plates, which by 
the improvements of modern art cun be multiplied 
almost ad ivfinilnm^ and without any deterioration of 
their quality, are to be used for the embellishment of 
that work. Tims the prints, which now circulate by the 
bankiJ of the Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon, and the 
St. Lawrence, will also engage attention on the shores 
of the (Miiiiese sea, on the banks of the Pei-ho, and (he 
grand canal which tra\crses the empire to the length 
of 1800 miles ! Puttiiig*asidc our own feelings of self- 
satisfaction in having contributed to this end, we 
cannot but think that there is something consoling and 
grdat in this fact. It is a step towards bringing the 
J people of the remote ends of the earth together, and 
giving at once unprecedented extension and durabilily 
to the conceptions and works of European artists. By 
these means a new world may be opened to departeil 
and living genius. A Raphael may shine with a bright 
though necessarily diminished splendour, in immense 
empires where not a ray of his genius or a glimmer of 
his fame have hitherto penetrated. And may we not 
be allowed to hope that tlie Chinese, whose manual 
dexterity as painters, and industry and fidelity us copy¬ 
ists, arc very remarkaldc, vnay gradually elevate their 
taste, and correct their notions of clravving and com¬ 
position, by studying and imitating our cnrcfiilly- 
selectcd engravings? We cannot) it is true, give them 
the charm of colouring nnd the graces of high finisli, 
but these are not the lessons they most want. How¬ 
ever much or little (hey may profit by the important 
parts of graphic instruction tiiat cun be conveyed'in 
wood-cuts, one thing is certain,—it is this with their 
strong predilection for copying nnd multiplying the 
works of art lhat arc conveyctl to them from Europe, 
the Chinese will not Wail to decorate the interior of 
their houses with imitations of some of the more striking 
productions of the great masters that we have given 
and shall give (hem. But our love of art, and anxiety 
for its dimision, are leading us astray from our present 
business with poetry 

For the Chinese specimen we shall now proceed to 
give we are indebted to John Francis Davis, Esq., 
who introduced it in an interesting paper, ^ On the 
Poetry of the Chinese,’ which he published in the 
second volume of the * Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.’ 

Mr. Davis informs uh that theepoem was written by 
a Chinese of good acquirements and respectable station 
in life, who accompanied an English gentleman from 
the East to London, about the year 1613. lii 1817 
the ‘ Quarterly Review * gave ja short notice of this 
curious production, “ of a native of the remotest shores 
of Asia who sings the glories of ll^c Brili.sh capital/’ 
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but Mr. Davis Was the first to g;ive us the whole of the 
p4>em translated, and accompanied by the original 
Chinese text. “ Being a simple description, the poem/’ 
says Mr.JUavis, ** contains but few flights of fancy; 
and as it would be a ho|)c1fss attempt, however well 
they may sound in ChiueKc, to give dignity in verse to 
matters so perfectly domestic and fuiniliur to ourselves, 
it has l>cen judged best to give a literal prose trausla** 
tian.’* 

The Chinese title ia^ ‘ London, in Ten Stanzas.’ The 
stanzas of the poem arc regularly constructed, and all 
of the same form and length. We now beg attention 
to the English version, in which we have put some of 
the mure curious passages in italics. Tln^ mistakes, 
the false deductions, and the Eastern hyperboles of the 
traveller, will not be found the least amusing parts of 
his description 

I. 

Avau in the ocean, towards the oxlrcmitios of the north-west, 
There is a nation, or country, called England: 

Thu clime is frigid, and you are cum]Mdled to approach tho %ro. 

7'Ag Aausps are so hfty that you may pluck the stars: 
nie pious inhahitauts respect the ceremonies of worship, 
the virtuous amouff them ever ivad the sacf'cti books: 

They bear a peculiar enmity towards the French nation, 

The weapons of war rest not fo| a moment (between them). 

It. 

Their fertile hills, adorned with the richest luxuriance, 

Kcsemhle, in the outline of their summits, tho arched eye-browS (of 
a fair woman): 

The i/ihahi funis are inspired mth a respect for the female sex, 

Who ill this laud correspond with the pi-rfect features of nature: 
Their young muulHas have cheuks resemhlmg red hlussunis, 

And Die complexion of their hciiiitie| is like ihe white gem: 

Of old has conniihial affection heiui highly eslecinud among them, 
Husband and wife delighting in mutual haimony. 

III. 

In the summer cvtiiilngo, through the hamlets and gardens ’rey^nd 
the town, ^ 

f-rowds of walkers rainhio withviut numher t 
The grans is allowed to grow as a provision for horses. 

And endusiiret nf wooden riiils form pastures for catlle. 

Tho harvest is gathered in witli the singing of songs: 

Tho loiterers roam in soiirch of flowors without end, 

And Cfdl to each other to return in (food time, 

Lest the foyyy clouds bewilder and iletmn them, 

IV. 

(This verse is merely descriptivo of our thoiitres. It mentions 
that they are closed during tlie day and opened after dark. This 
struck the niithor, as in China theatrical amuscnients tako place 
by daylight.) 

V. 

The two hanks of the river lie to tho north and south; 

Three bridgeo interrupt the streain. iind form a coininuuicatiun; 
FesHfls of every land pass between the arr/ir,v, ^ 

tf%ile men and horses puc- among the vlfmds; 

A thoiiHniid masses of stone rise one above the other, 

And the river flows through nine chiiniicls: 

The bridge of LoyHng, which out-tops all in our empire, 

Is in shape and size somewhat like these. 

VI. 

It is a rich, populous, and highly-udovned land; 

Its workmen vie with each other in the excellence of their manu¬ 
factures. ^ 

Within the circuit of the imperial residence is a splendid palace: 
hufty tret'S are iminiiigled with unnumbcreil dwellings. 

The young g^rntry ride in whcd-carriagc4 and on horschack 
And the fair women clothe themselves in silken garments, 

* • * w 

IS « • • 

YII. 

The towering ediflees rise story above stor\*, 

In all the statcline.<s of splendid ronnsionsi 
iiadings nf is‘on thickly stud the sides ol* every entrance^ 

And streams from the t iver eirnulute through the walls e 
The sides of each apartment are variegated with devices; 

Through the windows of glass appear the scarlet hangings: 

And in the street itself is present^ a beauUful iioene, 

The congregated buiidio[ji having all the aspect of a luciure. 

• 

In London, about tho period of the ninth moon, 

Tho inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance; 

They change their abodes, (j^tid betake themselves to the country, 
Visiting their friends in their rtfrul retreats * , 


The Ijrolongad of canwge. wul stc«a< ii hoard lluough Ihf 

Then in autumn the prices of provisions fait • 

And the greator number of buildings being uuteuanted, 
iiucli at require it are repaired and udurued, 

IXi 

Tho Rpncioui streets are oxcoedingly smooth and loved, 

Each tming crossed by otliers at intervals t 
0/1 either sale perambulate men and wotneti, 

In the ventre career along the carriages and horses : 

Tho mingled sound of voiens is heard in tho shops at evening, 
During mid-winter thps hen]iod-iip snows adhefo to the pathway; 
lAimps are displayed at night along the street sidesf 
Whose radiance twinkles like the stars of the rdy, 

X. 

The climate is too cold for the cultivntion of rice. 

Milt they have for ugi^s hccii oxcniut from tho evils of famine : 

With strong tcu they imininglu rieli crcaui. 

And their baked wheaten bread is involved in tinctiioiis lord. 

Here excLdlent meats are served in coVors of silver, 

Ami tine wines are poured into gemdike cups i 

The custom of tho country pays respect to the ceremony of meals^ 

Previous to the repast they make a change in ihetr vestments I 

Such is the Chinese description of our j^reut metro- 
polls. The translator observes « His remarks me, 
tts might be expected, confined exclusively to things 
which at once strike the eye, and they do not extend to 
the remoter points of intelligent investigation, since the 
author’s very limited knowledge of our language, and 
total inability to comprehend the nature of our instilii-* 
tions, placed such higher objects entirely out of his 
reach/’ 

Ought not the errors into which he falls be a warning 
to English and other travellers, who, os ignorant of the 
lungimgc and iuslitiilions of China as this Chinese was 
of those of England, not only venture to describe what 
they SCO, but to give an account of the manners, cus- 
toiys, laws, religion, and moral character of the myslc- 
rioiiK subjects of the ('elostial Empire? 

From the things so highly extolled in certain pas 
snges of Ihc poem, we may conclude that the same 
kinds of things arc very inferior or altogether wanting 
in China. An Italian, a Frenchman, a German, a 
native of Edinburgh, wouhl certainly not be struck 
with the grci^t elevation of our London houses; but 
the Chinese snys, they “ nro so lofiy tiiat you may 
pluck the stars,”—because dwelling-houses in (Miina 
ore very low. This fact and olficrs are confirmed 
l>y every European traveller in the Celestial Empire. 
The manner in winch tho poet dcscrilHSi the bridges 
across tlie Thames, (before tlic Southwark, the Water, 
loo, and fhe New London were in existence,) loads us 
to wnspect that the «)e.snit Missionaries must have been 
guilty of exaggeration in their deKcri])lions of the splen¬ 
did and lotly marble bridges of China. Again, from the 
mode in which he speaks of our convenient pavements, 
or fool-paths, with horses and carriages running oloin»* 
between them in tlie mid/lie of our crowded streets, we 
must be disposed to credit those who tell us that such 
conveniences are unknown in Chinese cities. In this 
last respect many of thecouiUrics of continental Europe 
are as badly provided as China. The regular stay-at- 
home Englishman loses the sense of half of the advan¬ 
tages lie enjoys from his constant familiarity with them. 
It will be difficult to make a Londoner feel the full 
value of the smooth, neatly paved pathways over which 
he walks every day, and has walked evei'y day ever 
since he could walk at all. And yet, taken collec¬ 
tively, the pavements of our capital are an astoni.shingly 
great work,—one of the greatest and best, indeed, ever 
executed by human industry, if we consider the uses to 
which it is applied, and the efimfort it affords to the 
great body of the people. 

We hope the poetical diction of our Chinese, who 
says that streams from* the river circulate through the 
walls of our houses, will not render obscure the simple 
meaning, which is, that our dwellings arc pleulifuHy 
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supplied with water ihrou(^h pipes laid on by the Thames 
Water-Works, the New River, and other companies. 
This is another inestimable advaiilag^e which not the 
Chinese only, but many other natioiiH, do not possess 
In equal perfection with ourselves, and which we 
too olll; 0 n bverlook because we of the present gene¬ 
ration hnve always been in possesMon of it. Fully to 
appreciate it, let the rich man think of the inconve¬ 
nience of buying water by the barrel, and the poor 
man of the wore serious annoyance^of going himself 
to the nearest river, or well, or fountain, to procure the 
fluid indispensable to cleanliness, comfort, and thC; 
cooking of his meals. Such was once the case in 
Lontliii), and such it still is in many parts of the world 
calling themselves civilized. 

In .16)3, when the Chinese ’ poet was here, the 
streets of London were lighted with train oil: could 
he return in these brilliant nights of gas-light, he 
could not be accused ' of poetical cxQgge>*tition in 
describing the lamps as twinkling like the stars of the 
sky;—tlm lamps put out the stars. In speaking of the 
habits and ,moi^ character of the English, he mentions 
their fr^uent residing of the Bible, and gives them 
credit for iheir connubial affection and respect for the 
female sex. The last point, which is the truest test of 
civilization, must have struck him forcibly; for in 
China, as in other countries of the East (almost with¬ 
out exception), women are treated. like inferior beings. 
They are sold to the highest bidder. Their husbands 
purchase them’from’their parents, and, as polygamy is 
recognised by the law, the richer have generally two, 
three, or'more wives, who arc all sent to occii]>y the 
same apartment, separated from that of the men. llicy 
are neither allowed to cat at the same table nor to sit 
in the same room with their husbands. Under sych 
a domestic system, the deference and respect we ])ay to 
the sex cannot possibly exist, and the greatest charm 
of society must lie altogether unknown. 

In the same paper of the ‘Transactions of tlie 
Asiatic Society,’ in which Mr. Davis introduces this 
poem ;on Europe,'written by one who had seen us at 
home, he gives a slight sketch of angther Chinese 
poem,’ written by one who had never leil his own 
country, and who judged of us by the sj>eciinens of 
Euglislimen, Frencnnien, Portuguese, &c., that ho had 
known, in the way of trade, at Canton. The author of 
this latter production, which is entitled “ Unconnected 
Stanzas on^ Europeans,* was u Hong merchant,—a 
niernber of an appointed privileged body which, ac¬ 
cord iug.tp law, has the exclusive right.of dealing with 
the’C&isttaiiK at Canton. He says, that after an 
iniefcourw’ of thirty years with the foreigners, he 
ought to know soinething of their peculiarities, Re¬ 
lying on his knowledge,'he states that—“They (the 
Europeans) make** use, of no formality in their most 
extensive bargains muse solemn than a mere shake 
of the hand. Rut,*’ says thq self-satisfied Chinese in 
the next verse, the simple virtues of barbariam have 
been t)ie subject of praise from the oldest times.” 
Tbqugb lie nieasures us by his own country’s standard, 
and:€idh.us barbavians, the old Hong tea-broker is 
evid^tly itot disposed in his own mind to treat us with 
severHy. , 

I }0 informs. bis countrymen, for the enlightenment 
of wkqse Ignorance the poem was produced, that, 
nmdr^ ioreigners, when a guest arrives, the host 
hclnsdiim^w^ith bis own hand to the juice of the ^pe, 
—that th^.,welcome viintorr with wine, arid not with 
tea, M is ibej^^n of the Chincsef—that they consider 
toticmng jgllPMsei in . drinking as a token of friendship, 
—that wtoter, ^enings, they sit by the lire and 

swaltow^eoM ,vrine^ hedless of the snows whicli lie deep 
beyai^ (the we must remark, alwa)’s 

marin tb^r^yihe»)-^^ tl(ty ;tif their year 


they powder their heads with white dust, and all get 
tipsy, though of late years this habit baa worn out,— 
that they make light of their lives, for when two of 
them quarrel, they stand face to face, and discharge 
fire-arms at each other oi\ a given signal, in order to 
show that they are not afraid, and so forth,—and finally, 
that their different nations have been fighting together 
for some twenty years, thcnigh now it is to be hoped 
ihat they will soon make peace with one another, and 
helve all an opportunity of improving themselves by 
intercouT^ with the more civilized Chinese! (The 
poem was written during the last war.) 

> The author is much puzzled to account for the com- 

E arative late marriages of Europeans,—but at last he 
its upon the reason. He says, their distant voyages 
keep them long abroad, and that they never return 
home and take a wife until they arc grown rich. 
“ Many,” he adds, “ do not marry before fifty years 
of age; and if the bride be very young on these occa¬ 
sions,f4t is no scandal.” 

To enter into our ITong poet’s wonderment on this 
head, our readers must remember that, in China, where 
everything is legislated for, and nothing left to indivi¬ 
dual liberty or inclination, the laws direct every man to 
take a'wife, and at the time fixed for him he takes one. 


Appedrancei ,—^Many false things have more appearance 
of truth t^n things that be most true.— Latimer, 


Kntmledffff ,—Knowledge may not be na a courtezan, for 
pleasure and vanity only; or as a bondwoman, to aequire 
and gain iUr her master's use ; but us a spouse, for genera¬ 
tion, fruit, and comfort.— Baron. 

Every branch of knowledge whi(;h a good man possesses 
ho Wy apply to some good purpose.—C. Buchanan. 


Esquimaux near Cape Liaburn .—The men exhibited 
their skill in archery, wliich, however, did not equal what 
we had been prepared U\ expert: tliey excelled more in 
slinging stones, with which tliey would frequently hit a 
bird on the wing. ' Another method, however, was praciised 
in otttebing birds. This was by means of a nuiiiher of ivory 
balls, each attached to a piece of string about six inches in 
length, the ends of which are ull tied together. This 
missile is whirled round until the balls get a rapid circular 
motion, and is then launched forth at the birds, which get 
entangled among the lines. From the surprise they testi¬ 
fied at the deadly ofiects of the fowling-picco, it anpearod 
that they wero previously unacciuaintcd with it. The first 
shot unfdltimatcly missed, and the/ wero quite* at a loss to 
account for the apparently useless noise, or for tlie cause 
which produci?d it, and which they naturally enough looked 
for in the ^barrel of the piece. At the second shot the bird 
fell, and'they appeared equally nlonsed and surprised, 
uttering an universal shout of “ keo !'* Wo wero also 
treated with tho native dance, which displayed little activity, 
and consisted more in motions of the hands than of the feet; 
the latter were kept close^together, taking occasional jumps, 
while with the arms a cobtinual swinging motion was main¬ 
tained. Tkeir small eyes being generally closed during the 
dance,them a most sheepish look. The vocal music to 
which Uiey danced was accompanied by a tambourine of sono¬ 
rous tones, beaten on tlie rim with a stick. ♦ * ♦ We had 
before observed the badness of their teeth, which were worn 
down, especially in the women; nearly to the gums; and we 
now learnt that this was occasioned by their chewing the 
skins. This is tiio method by which they dress them; and, 
with some exertion of the jaws, the process is certainly »s 
well, thonfrh not so conveniently, performed as by English 
curner8.'^^& Journal qf a Voyage. 
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ROMAN nA2ZE, OR SQUARES. 

In Rome, where most of the streets arc narrow and 
crooked, the number and size of the open squares 
produce a most agreeable rtlect. These squares are 
generaRy adorned with ancient Egyptian obelisks, or 
splendid fountains, and in some cases with both. 
Several of the finest of modern churches and palaces 
are situated on these free spaces, while others contain 
ancient temples, columns, and majeslic ruins. Indeed 
there is scarcely one of the Roman piazza but oflfers 
Boine beautiful or otherwise interesting object, either 
ancient or modem, to the admiration of the spectator. 

I'he Piazza del Popolo, or ** Square of the People, 
represented in our engraving, is the first seen by the 
traveller arriving from the north, and though far inferior 
in architectural and antique treasures to several others, 
it is well entitled to attention. Having the advantage 
of esing the first seen by our countrymen, it is generally 
tbutfid to have mode a deep and lasting impression on 
them. It may, indeed, be almost called the great 
entrance into Rome, and is the point whence the im¬ 
patient eye is first delighted by a vast interior view of 
the eternal city* 

AAer driving over part of the ancient Campus Mar¬ 
tins, through a long avenue of high walls, which pre¬ 
vent the stranger from seeing much of that scene of 
the military training and exercises of the old Romans, 
he reaches the Porta del Popolo, or “ Gate of the 
People,*' which stands uin>n or near to the site of the 
celebrated Flaminian gate, which was the great northern 
entrance of old Home. The modern gate, though in 
part the Ivork of the great Michael Angelo, is rather 
defective and mean. The principal defect arose from 
the circumstance, that four ancient columns, of insqffi- 
cietit size for the elevation required, were assigned to 
him Ibr its decoration. The sitiuUncss of these columns 
obliged him to rdse the other members of the order 
beyond their due proportion, and the whole terminated 
in a deficiency of grandeur* ** But this,*' says Forsyth, 

will ever happen, where the design, instead of com¬ 
manding, is made subject to the maierjuls,'* After 
])assitig the Porta del Popolo, the stranger soon finds 
himself driving across a fine spacious square. An 
Egyptian obelisk stands up nobly in the centre,—*in a 
line from it, the great street called the Corso, a mile 
long from tho square to the foot of the Capitol, flanked 
on either side by a church, opens a direct road into the 
heart of the city,—palaces and churches present them¬ 
selves on every side,—the “ vast, the wondrous dome ” 
of St. Peter’s is seen to the right, and on the left the 
steep acclivity of (he Piiicinn Hill, in part cut into ornur 
mented terraces, rises fmm the Piazza del Popolo. 

Our view is tukq^i from the Pincian Hill. The 
terraces, the statues, and the rostra, that form the fore¬ 
ground of the picture, are all modern, and, in part, 
recent works. The square itself has undergone many 
improvements of late years. The most conspicuous 
and interesting object In it is the obelisk, which is one 
of twelve of those extraordinary masses of granite cut 
by the Egyptians, brought to Rome by dlfierent em*^ 
perors from Augustus down to Constantine, overturned 
and burled in the barbarous ages, but recovered and 
set fof the einbeUishment of the modern city by 
diffciUAi pojpes. The height of the ancient shall of the 
obelfadc hi thi Piazza del Popolo is about 7S| feet, but 
unfortniihUfil' ft is tidt entire,*-*it has been broken in 
three piSOea. tU whole height, with the modem base 
and Sttbslriiettfl^ la about 116 feet. Its sides ate 
covered wlih hmog^hles that are partially Ihjured 
or <h|iftt0id« It WiO dfisted WberS H now stands in the 
yeas lbS9, by order Of Siltiis who was the first of 
the ymei to ghre OttetfttM to th^ magnificent relics 
of afilH|tiity^ Befisre oiMilhag Ihit one in the Piazza 
did Popdo^ he had eat thiee other obelisks upright <m 
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bases in difhrent parts of Rome^***-Viz., One in front of 
the church of St. Peter, in 1586, (of which a view is 
given in No. 108 of the ‘ Penny Magazine ;*> another 
in front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, in 
1587; and the third in the square of San Oiovatiiii 
I Laterancnae, In 1588. 

The author of * Rome in the Nineteenth Century,* 

I and several others who have written on the subject 
without a proper examination of the objects and their 
I history, have strangely confused the obelisk in the 
Piazza del Popolo sometimes with that in front of St. 
Peter’s, and sometimes with that erected by Augustus 
in the Campus Martins, and removed thence to Monte 
Citorio in 1782. The author of the book just men¬ 
tioned has applied the description of the difficulties 
encountered in raising the obelisk in front of St. Peter’s 
(a much larger shaft in one entire, unbroken piece, and 
the first that was ratsed) to the elevation of this smaller 
cuhimn, which, as we have mentioned, and as is dis¬ 
tinctly stated by the architect employ^ in the work, 
was broken into three pieces, and consequently in¬ 
finitely moro easy to move and set up. As wC recently 
gave an account 6f the facility with which a small party 
of Frenchmen removed an ulfelisk from Luxor to Paris, 
it may amuse our readers to show them what a tre¬ 
mendous tusk,—even when a liust of men and horses 
was employed,—the raising of an obelisk at Rome was 
considered in the sixteenth century. 

The height of the ancient shad of the obelisk, which 
now stands in front of 8t. Peter’s, is 83 feet SJ- inches 
When Sixtus V. dechlccFiipcm erecting it, men stood 
aghast at the dangers and toils of imisiiig so enormous 
a mass of heavy stone, and two or three years elapsed 
in •preparation before the work could be performed. 
The Papal court consulted men of science all over 
Europe, and numerous plans from architects, engineers, 
and inathenmlicians, were sent to Home from all quar» 
ters. At last the plan of Domenico Fontana, one of 
the successors of Michael Angelo in the works of St. 
Peter's, was accepted and acted upon. 

The day on which the obelisk was to be raised was 
ushered In with great solemnity. High mass was cele¬ 
brated at St. Peter’s, and the architect and workmen 
received the benediction of the Pope, who implored 
Heaven to prosper them in their undertaking. At a 
given sign engines were set in motion by an incredible 
number of men and horses, but not until fifty-two 
unsuccessful efibrts had been rpade did tjiie mighty 
mass risfi from earth and swing in air. The moment 
it was set upright the thousands gathered to witness 
the spectacle shouted aloud, the cannons mared from 
the castle of St. Angelo, and the church bells began to 
ring all over the city. 

According to an old local historian, the raising of this 
obelisk cost 86,975 Roman crowns; and another old 
writer says, the work^*‘ was terminated in the shorl 
spaee of one year. In 1586." The writer lost alluded 
to describes the machinery ^and methods employed 
by Fontana, and also gives an engraving. The en¬ 
graving is scarcely inielltgible, but we see in it a 
resemblance to the ** large beams of wood planted 
upright, and looking like a forest of machinery,” and 
** the long, thick ropes veiling the sky with a kind of 
close netting,’* mentioned by Ammianus Marcelliims in 
describing the erection of an obelisk at Rome in the 
titnO of Cotistantius, the son of Constantine the Great. 
The historian of Fontana's exploit says,—In raising 
the obelisk before St. Peter’s thqjre wete forty argaui 
(capstans), to each of which were put four horses, 
hearty and robnsi, and twenty men. So that there 
were 160 horses, and 800 men, lor the said argani 
alone; besides many more men occupied by divers 

* With its bssS^ Hs nNstem tiMments at tap, crass, fre*, H rasa- 
sttfss 132 fbet 
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other o(JiccS| es eUmlin^ roand about the maoliiuery 
and working above it. And ou the top of the huge 
tnachiue,*whiQh looked like a castle^ there waa it trum* 
peter, and also a large b|lL And the trumpeter, 
iminc^iately on a sign being made to him by the Capo 
Mastro, or architect, blew his trumpet, and then all the 
capstans were worked together by the men and horses; 
and when they were to slop, the was rung. In this 
manner the orders were understood, and all passed off 
well; whereas if the human voice had been employed 
to give the word of eommaud, it would not have been 
]x)8Bibie to avoid disorder, for the noise was like that of 
thunder or an earthquake) so great were tlu^ creaking, 
groaning, and convulsion of all the machinery, by rea¬ 
son of fK» heavy a bulk as tlie obelisk 

The same maebinery, reduced in force and magni¬ 
tude, we are informed, served Fpntana for the setting 
up of the obelisk at Santa Maria Maggiore, of that at 
Sail Giovanni Laieranense, and of the one iu the Piazza 
del Popolo; and we are expressly told by the architect's 
biographers that, after his first great task with the 
obelisk in the front of St, Peter’s, he found the erection of 
the other three comparatively easy w^pk, for they were i 
all broken, and the fragmtnts were raised and adjusted 
(»iie after the other. 

As it now stands with its parts united, the obelisk 
ill the Piazza del Popolo is, in size, next to the obe¬ 
lisks before the churches of St. Peter and St. .Toini 
J/atcran, being higher than the other nine Homan obe¬ 
lisks now erect. The sides of the stone are of unequal 
width ; those on the north and .south, whidi correspond, 
are seven foci ten inches at the base, and four foot ten 
inches at the suiniuit. The other two sides or I’aces of 
the obelisk, at tlie same positions respectively, arey at 
the base, six feet eleven inches, and at top lour ifeut 
one iiicli. Tlie northern face of this obelisk has been 
much injured by fire. Some local writers have settled 
to iheir sulisfactiou tliut this injury was siiKiaincd during 
Nero’s burning of Rome. It may, or it may not have 
been so,^br Rome has been the acenc of many a con¬ 
flagration since then. A much better established fact 
is, that the obelisk in the Piazza del Poixdo is one of 
two tiiat the Emperor Augustus caused to be trails- 
jxirted from Egypt to Rome, and erected iu the Great 
Circus. Pliny says it was first quarried by an Egyp¬ 
tian king, during whose reign the philosopher Pytha^ 
goras visited Egypt. This would give the shaft an 
antiquity of more than twenty-three centuries. Their 
age, the mysterious country of their origin, tlte history 
of tlicir Importation into Europe by the canquerors of 
old Rome, their overthrow by the barbarous invaders 
of the empire, their re-erection by the popes of modern 
Rome, the innumerable vicissitudes and tragical changes 
that have occurred since they were first placed erect in 
the Circus Maximus, the Campus Martins, or similar 
spots of renown, all tend to gi\|^ great interest to these 
obelisks, which are grand and imposing objects in them¬ 
selves, and wliich, moreover, are seen in norther city 
in Europe. At Constantinople^ indeed, there is one 
wliich produces but little effect in the large square of 
the Hippodrome, and in presence of the towering 
minarets of Sultan Achmet’s mosque* and there will 
BOW lie another eraeted nt Paris; but these solitary 
specimens are as ii«4hing tyomfmnd with the obelisk 
wealth of Rome. 

Wc recommend to ssieh of mir venders as may be 
curious to ascertnin the hiatory awl eibjeels of EgypUan 
obelisks, the ftrst ^ume of ^ E|Qrpltiui Antkjutties,’ 
published in the ^ I4twary of Knteriaifiiiig Knowledge.* 
We are not aware ilm existence of any account of 
these works of aaeient art which is at once so complete 
and coneiiio as the nae there given.. 

The Piazza del Popok, which is now one of the 
s * Roma Antics e Modsnu, 


busiest and most frequented parts of Rome, was a 
desolate waste in the middle ages. There is a curious 
legend told by all the old chroiiiclcrs and local hie- 
torians, which, if it exposes the superBUluins of the 
times, shows also (what it is better to commemorate) 
the enduring popular horror of cruelty and tyranny. 
According to this tale, on the spot where the church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo now stands, there once stood a 
great chestnut-trge, ** under which were Iddden the in¬ 
famous ashes of the Emperor Nero, that were guarded 
by many malignant spints, who with divers insults never 
ceased by night to molest the passengers,” Now, 
for these reasons, in the year of Grace 1099^ the pope, 
Pascal IT,, resolved that the said tree should be cost 
down, and the impious ashes of the wiqked king be 
taken up and scattered to the winds.” 

Aeconlingly the Papal court went in procession to 
the spot, where tlie pontiff himself was the first to 
strike the tree with an axe. Tlie tree was then utterly 
destroyed and rooted up, and the ashes of the tyrant, 
or what were supposed to be such, were dispersed. A 
Christion altar was erected over the Pagan’s grave, uinl 
in process of time the altar grew into a church*. 


THE DEATH OF PIERS GAVESTON, 

On the edge of the road that leads from Warwick to 
Coventry, is a knoll now almost covm*d with trees, 
which was the scene of one of the most remarkable 
events in our history. It was on this mount that Piers 
Gaveston, the favourite of a weak monarch, Edward 11., 
was beheaded. The original name <»f this place was 
Blacklow Hill. It is now called either by that name 
or«by that of Gaveston Hill. The murder which was 
there committed appears to ns to present a very ap- 
prf>priate illustration of the fierce and troublesome 
times, when force was opposed to foK^c, and the cori- 
ilicts of power hatl not yet submitted to the sacreil 
dominion of law and justice. 

The granting of the Great Charter by King John 
took place in the year 1215, nearly a century betore (he 
execution of Gaveston. The eHtablishineiit of general 
freedom, and of legal obligations, in a rude and martial 
state of society, is generally the work not of a few 
years, but of whole generations. Though the terms of 
Magna Charta evidently imply that the great principles 
of civil liberty were very early developed in England, 
yet it is evident that the. condition of the great body ot 
the people was still slowly improved, and that the 
crown and the nobility were too often involved in 
disputes for power, which would not admit of any Very 
decided social amelioration. During the long reign of 
Henry III. the country was distracted by civil con- 
tesi.s ; and in the succeeding sway of Edward I. the 
bold and martial character of the prince was com¬ 
municated to the ngc in which he lived; and thougli 
many wholesome laws were established, the balance of 
authority and of interests in our constitution was still 
very imjierlcctly exhibited. The vices and frivolity of 
Edward II. again stirred up the contests between the 
monarch and the burous. The event which we are. 
about to record shows to what daring extremities these 
contests would sometimee lead* 

Previous to the acoesskm of Edward II. to the 
tlirone, iu the year 1307, he had subtnitted himself, 
with the most bUiid and obstinate confidence, to the 
counsels of Us fbvGftmie, Pieni. Gaveston. This young 
man wee a Oaeecm by birth. He is represented by 
historiaas to have been possesaed of siiigiiiar personal 
and mental aequiremeuts;—to have been handiioine, 
active, enterprisiiig, atid courageous—and superww in 
spirit, and talent to the rough and unpolished haroas 

• ^Hbsciiiioxis dell* AlmaCitta di Roma,* Ste, 
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of the English court. Eui he was notoriously un* 
principled and profligate, and bis pride and ambition 
were altogether of the most extravagant character. 
During the life of his lather, the young Prince Edw^d* 
had exhibited marks of a vicious and dissolute 
position. He had incurred the displeasim of Ihfe^ktiig 
by his irregularities; and his crimes being asciriHiiad.to 
the evil suggestions of Gaveston, the cbnlpanioii of his 
vices was banished the kingdom. /Tke ftrst aet of the 
accession of Edward II. was tq re^I his IsToarite, md 
to load him with fortune aiid honours. He mi^e a 
grant to him of the whole'estate belonging to the earl¬ 
dom of Cornwall; and also bestowed upon him a sum 
of money, which, in the currency of our own days, 
would appear to exceed the most extravagant donations 
of the most t^ughtleas and luxurioua princes of 
antiquity. Garmton soon aoquiied an imlmunded in¬ 
fluence over the weak k^ng. He removed all the high 
and responsible officers of the court from their stations, 
and filled their ^places with his dependants. He pro¬ 
cured himself to be appointed Great Chamberlain of 
the kingdom, and he be^me, indeed, the sole ruler of 
the English dominions.' The monarch bestowed upon 
him his own niqpe in marriage; and consummated the 
greatness of his favourite by appointing him guardian 
of the realm during a voyage which he made to France. 
Had Gaveston possessed the greatest discretion, it is 
probable that these honours would have excited the 
utmost Jealou^ amongst the English nobles. But he 
was vain and presuming; and his pride and insolence 
laid the foundation of an enmity, as extensive as it was 
bitter and unrelenting. 

The unbounded power and ostentation of Gaveston 
soon called forth the fierce and uncompromising spirit 
of the barons. They demanded of Edward the banish¬ 
ment of his favourite. The king tampered with their 
claims ;~and it soon appeared probable that the sword 
would decide the controversy. The barons solemnly 
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demanded parliament that Gaveston should be 
expelled the kingdom —the clergy denounced him ex¬ 
communicated should he continue in the island. The 
king at length appointed^ him lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
assigned the whole revenue of that kingdom for 
his subsistence, and attended him to the place of hia 
embarkation. 

In a very short period, Edward, being impatient for 
the return of his favourite, prevailed upon the Pope to* 
absolve Gaveston, according t0 ths^^retched supersti¬ 
tions of those days, from the bitth'had taken to> 
leave the kingdom for ever. Thb aantanbe oT exconv- 
municaiioA was also susjpeudad^v At parliament 
which foUoamd, the kiM induced the consent 

to Gaveaton’s recall. JBut the faV^Uiie Itii4>b0^ learned 
prudence. The; barons ckme. arpied to paiKbiiient;— 
and having a popular aubject of complaint against the 
king, they succeeded in compelling him to a&lhorixc a 
commission for regulating the atPairs of the kiti^om. 
The monarch/proceeded to the Sottish war against 
Robert * Bruce, accompanied by Gaveston, but hia 
enterprises were not eventually Ettccessful.4^ Edward 
returned'to Ea^and. The commission which'he had 
authorisbed had formed ma/iy^salutary, though, perhaps, 
extrehne and unconstitutional, regulations for the re¬ 
striction of the royal prerogative. One of the articles 
particularly insisted upon was the banishment of 
Gaveston. The king was cdinpelled to yield, and his 
favourite left the realm, and for some time resided at 
Bruges, with all the splendour of a sovereign prince. 
The next,iyear (1312) he ventured to return to York. 
The barons almost immediately took arms, under pre¬ 
tence of holding tournaments. They suddenly united 
thtfSr forces, and proceeded to attack the king at .New¬ 
castle. The unhappy monarch fled with precipitation 
and Gaveston secured himself in the fortress of Scar¬ 
borough, then one of the strongest holds in the kingduiri'. 
A detachment of the baronial army immediately invested} 
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that post. Gaveston stood several assaults with (^reat 
bravery ;—but, dreading to exasperate his enemies, he 
ut leng^th capitulated to the Earl of Pembroke, on con¬ 
dition of being kept in safe custody, while the barons 
should deliberate on the disposal of his person; and if 
he should not agree to their terms, that he should he 
placed in the same posture of defence which he resigned. 
The barons in authority pledged themselves to this 
treaty, on pain of forfeiting all their possessions. The 
Earl of Pembroke proposed to convey his prisoner to 
his own castle at Wallingford, but left him, during one 
night, at Deddington Castle, near Banbury. Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, the implacable enemy of Gaveston, 
immediately seized upon his person. He bore him in 
triumph to Warwick Castle, where the Earls of Lan¬ 
caster, Hereford, and Arundel, repaired to hold a con¬ 
sultation about their prisoner. His fate was speedily 
decided. He was dragged to Blacklow Hill, about 
two miles from Warwick Castle, where he was be¬ 
headed amidst the soom and reproach of his implacable 
and perfidious enemies. ^ 

On the top of Blacklow Hill there has for some time 
been a. rude stone, on jvhich the name of Gaveston, 
and the date of his exeeutton, are inscribed. A few 
yean agp, the possesimr of Guy's Cliff, an adjoining 
mansiQn, distinguished for its picturesque situation and 
romantic grounds, erected the cross which is represented 
in oiir wobd^cuL • It bears the following inscription 

fW m BOLIiOW OF TBIl ROCK 
WAS RUnAjSSS^ 

OK TSS liT RAX OF AVMC| .1312, 

RT RAROHi LAWLSSS AS SUmLF, 

Plans OAVaSTOK,. RaBL of CORKWAta I 
m MSSIOK 6F a RATBFOa XllfO, 

'IK LtFB Jam BfSAtli;' ' • ^ ‘ 

r A mifORASLR IVISTAKCS OF MISROLR 

As we have here sat, looking with delight upon the 
beautiful prospect which this summit presents, we could 
not avoid contrasting the peacefulness and the fertility 
that were spread around, with the wild appearance that 


the same spot must have presented at the period of law 
less violence which we have described. Beneath our 
; feet the Avon was gliding in tranquillity and loveliness, 
pursuing its silent course throiigli plenteous fields, or 
fby elegant villas—^now ornamenting the mansion of 
the noble, and now bestowing its beauty upon the 
cuttfige of the peasant. When Gaveston fell, it flowed 
uinongst sterile cliffs, or through barren plaiiis—for 
equal laws had not then bestowed upon industry the 
blessing of security;—the labourer worked for a severe 
task-master, and the possessions or the yeoman were 
under the control of a tyrannical lord. In the distant 
prospect we saw the lofty towers of Warwick Castle 
rising above the woods in ancient magnificence. When 
Gaveston perished, they were the scenes of many a 
midnight murder, and many an ignominious torture. 
Here had been the rude pomp, the fearful counsels, 
and the. tumultuous passions, of the feudal days. The 
pride, and the devices, and the ambition df those times 
were now only ** to point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
The towers of antique splendour indeed remained;— 
but they were associated with the beauties of modern 
adornment; and the band of taste had arrested the 
I slow ravages of time, to preserve those memorials of 
past generations, whose records should teach us how 
much we have gained in intellijfence and in happiness. 
The preceding vignette represents the beautiml man¬ 
sion of Guy's Cliff, whieh possesses many attractions 
I for the curiosity of the traveller, * 


THE MOtJNDS OF THE TIGRIS, 

Faoif the ^ of Bagdad to the town of Koma; which 
is situated neaif ibe pbint wllere the Tigi^ jirfns the 
Euphrates to fonki the river of the Arabs (Shat-ul- 
Arab), the distance is upwa^ of two bundr^ miles. 
Over this large space,* near one of the two finest rivers 
of Western Asia, the Arabian pitches his tent, or fixes 
his hut of reeds, and there is only one poor mud-built 
villoge (Kooie Ammarah) to indicate the existence of 
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men less erratic in their habitR of life- Yet in former 
times this country was t)ie centre of Babylonian, Per¬ 
sian, Greek, and Moslem empires, to which all lands, 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus, brought their tri¬ 
butes, and from thence the orders of the king of 
kings *’ proceeded daily to some of the hundred and 
twenty provinces ” of his mighty empire. The river 
was thronged with boats, barges, and argosies, while 
its bunks were lined with cities and towns, gardens, 
temples, and palaces, and its ^readth was spanned by 
})ridges, the hard-embodied masses of which remain 
like rocks in the river to this day. When one considers 
this, and imagines the activity which resulted from the 
immense population in this now desolate region—the 
hum of the multitude, the trampling of horses, and the 
rattle of chariot wheels—he is indueed to look around 
and inquire what indications this great and ancient 
people have left upon the earth of their CKlstencc. The 
inquirer, who is aecustomed to look fur an answer to 
such a question in shattered walls, broken columnSy 
luid prostrate capitals, will, except in one solitary in¬ 
stance, And no such indications. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that the remaitis of cities and people, and 
their works, whh which the land is covered, have 
hitherto obtained little notice from travellers. All the 
great cities of the Tigris and Euphrates,—Nineveh, 
Uuhylon, Cteslpimp, gcleucia, eacli the capital of an 
empire, with other cities of inferior note,—are covered, 
us it were, by their own ashes, on which no green 
thing takes root, and lie in shapeless heaps; beneath 
the Kurfucc of which are fiiund sun-dried and kiln- 
burnt bricks, fragments of marble, broken glass and 
earthenware, and sometimes coins. The sepulchral 
inoinids, which arc not always distinguishable ex^pr- 
imlly from the others, furriiKh in addition, vases, urns, 
and human bones. Besides tlicse, which appear in the 
form of numerous detached mounds of different sizes 
and forms, there are others extending in lines, and 
sirolclung far away in all directions. These form parts 
of a most niQgiiiftcent system of aqueducts, by which 
the country was watered and rendered #>o amazingly 
ii'iiitAil as it is reported to have been under the rule of 
its ancient kings. By these different classes of mounds 
the country is, in fact, covered, and when the mind has 
once been directed to them as objects of interest, their 
reciiri’cnce is so frequent as to fatigue the most zealous 
attention. They concur—everything concurs—to show 
how exceedingly populous, in former times, was this 
old historical country, where now a few miserable Arab 
campiS, at distant intervals, and a few occasionally culti¬ 
vated spots, are the only remaining representatives of 
its ancient population and productive wealth. 

It is surprising, indetul, that so many of those mounds, 
which furnish kiln-burnt bricks, remain, considering how 
long and to what extent they have been drawn upon 
to furnish materials for other sites, which have been 
less lasting than their precursors. The ancient Bagdad, 
fur iustance, was built with the bricks of Ctesiphon. 
It is at this day a popular tradition, that the Khalif 
AI-Mansoor was about to demolish the remarkable 
building called the Tauk-Kesra, at Ctesiphon, for the 
sake of its materials, when he was induced to spare it 
by the consideration that the rent in Its arch, which is 
devoutly believed lodiave been made at the birth of 
Mohammed, would render it an enduring witness to 
the tnith of Islam. The building, therefore, remains 
to the pMeni time a singular feature among the 
^fancient monaments of the country. 

The bricks of these countries at present are oblong, 
like our own ; but those of the ancient remains, whether 
kiln-burnt or sun^ried, are of a square form, the 
average size being about a foot, and the thickness vary¬ 
ing from two and a half to Ave inches. The sun-dried 
$x^ usually the largest and thickest. They are made 


of clay, which we ascertained to have been, in come 
instances, kneaded with straw, which retained its colour 
and freshness after the lapse of thousands "of years. 
The straw was, of coursqi used for the same purpose 
with the hair which our plasterers mix up with their 
mortar—that of binding the parts together. Dr. Shaw 
makes a similar remark on the bricks of Egypt; and 
Philo, in describing the oppression of the Israelites in 
(hat country, expressly mentions that the straw, the 
duty of collecting which so aqpoyed them, was not for 
the purpose of burning the bricka, as we should be 
apt to imagine, but to be employed in the formation of 
the brick^itself—“ because straw is the bond by which 
it is held together.” This was, however, not the case 
with all, or indeed the greater part, of the sun-baked 
bricks that came under our notice ( but was first ol)- 
served while examining the stupendous walls of what 
appeared to have been a fortress at Ctesiphon, when; 
we ako noticed layeni of reed between tliose of brick: a 
circumstance which is, we believe, peribctly singular. 
Like the straw in tlic bricks, the feed retainea its colour 
and freshness in perfection. 

It seems not a little singular that the mass of wall to 
which wa have bceu alluding had manifestly been ap¬ 
plied to sepulchral uses, idlhoiigh in design and con¬ 
struction as much as possible remote Aom the properly 
and exclusively sepulchral tumuli met with in the vicinity. 
But the occurrence every where of human bones and se¬ 
pulchral vases, added to the testimony of the ^ Desntir,’ 
seems to prove beyond question that in ancient times 
most of public buildings of the country had, within 
their mass, receptacles of various kinds for sepulchral 
uses. In mentioning such a practice, it should not 
be dbrgotlcn that all which might seem repulsive or 
igixious in it is removed by tlie consideration that 
only the bones wrerc thus deposited, the interment of 
the body in ita entire state not being a usage of the 
I country. 

I But although traces of sepulture were so abundant, 
we were not prepared for the remarkable display which 
I the eastern bank of the river in more than one part 
exhibited. It appeared as if the stream had gone 
through and made a section of a cemetery, for the per¬ 
pendicular face of the bank seemed composed of sepul¬ 
chral vases (about two feet long and ten inches in 
diameter), closely packed in all positions, while loose 
bones were also abundantly displayed in the spaces 
between the urns. Higher up the river than (his, about 
six miies^ below Sheuat el Taj, the bank in the same 
manner exhibited a very singular and unrecorded mode 
of sepulture. We found imbedded in it perpendicularly 
a series of rings, of light yellow pottery, about two feet 
ill diameter, and eight inches in depth; fbnnitig, by 
tlieir superposition, u hollow shaft many feet deep. 
This was in all cases filled with a light, friable, greyish 
earth, and various pit^s of human bone, while the 
external clay was tenacious and red. Most of these 
shafts were surrounded by pieces of broken pottery, 
which appeared to have been wedged in for the purfKise 
of strengthening and supporting the series of rings, 
which were merely placed upon one another without 
cement. 

It is very probable that some of the mounds so 
abundantly spread over the country have been gradually 
formed on the nucleus afforded by the ruins of some 
great public buildings, for in some of them, which have 
been deeply indented by water-courses, angles and pier.s 
of masonry distinctly appear. Bgt it is also certain 
that many of the mounds, more particularly those 
which arc most conical, were especially and exclusively 
cmjiloyed for cemeteries, and from the multitude of 
vases which they contain, that thev were not the peculiar 
sepulclires of great men, but public cemeteries; and in 
considering some of these mounds, pajj^cularly those ot 
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Ras Btt Hlmar, it struck us that the rogunds were 
formed by the gradual superposition of successive layers 
of sepulchral urns, with layers of earth between. The 
vessels in which the bones ^ire found are of various 
forms and dimensions even in the same mounds. The 
difference of form^ not impossibly^ Indicates dificreiice 
of sex or station. A very usual form is not unlike that 
of the jars in whiph grapes are yearly brought to lliis 
Country; but soraetiTfles they are oval, and occasionally 
they arc oblong, cubical coffins. They cUfler also in 
fineness and colour of clay; but in all cases they are 
coated internally with bitumen. 

On most of the mounds, whether sepulchral nr not, 
the washing away, by rain, of the finer particles of soil 
and debris fVom the surface, leaves exposed an Immense 
variety of «mall pieces of pottery ami glass, as well ns 
larger fragments of domestic and other vessels. Some 
of the finer unglaxcd pottery has onmniented rims and 
inscribed figures; and in the glazed, the colours, of 
every imaginable tint, are often so bright and beautiful 
that, were it not for the sepulchral vases lined with 
bitutiien, for other glazed earthenware much worn,^for 
pieces of gloss of diflTerenl colours but become roit^h 
orid opaque, afld, above al^, for the ancient coiiis which 
arc sometimes found in these sites, it would be hard to 
believe that they were portions of utensils miniBlering 
to the use of man at a very remote period; but as we 
were constrained to feel that they were such, the frag¬ 
ments were regarded by us with interest as memorials 
of the arts winch ministered to the convenience of life 
in a far-distant age. * ^ 

These remains of antiquity ore, in some parts, vene¬ 
rated by the Arabs as having been honoured by the 
])resence of their holy men. The result of this feelifig 
is, that it is not unusual to see (lie grave of an Arab 
upon these mounds, and particularly of children. Over 
their graves they pile large pieces of slag, of wliich 
there is usually plenty near such sites, to prevent the 
jackalls from molesting the corpse. It struck us 
altogether as a very sirigulur associatiud. 

We may mention, in conclusion, that our explorations 
amoiig these ancient moiinuienis wore not pursued 
without some danger. It was always necessary to be 
oil our guard against the Arabs; and it was not deemed 
prudent to walk beyond call of the boats without being 
attended by a guard of armed sepoys and native 
servants, whose bayonets and sabres served also to ])icree 
and turn iip the soil, and formed, in fact, our only 
instruments for excavating. Nor were dangers from 
the Arabs the only dangers. In making oiir researches 
at Ros Bu Uimar, at Shadaif, and at the Uistaun Bint 
Ke.sra, we saw the recently-made tracks of lions, and at 
Shadaif particularly we came upon their retreats,— 
deep excavations in the sepulchral mounds, around the 
entrances of which were strewed the bones, horns, parts 
of the skin and other remains oxen, sheep, jackalls, 
antelopes and a camel. On no occasion, however, did 
the beasten kings ” troj^ble us with their royal notice. 

BEARDS. 

Thchs is more carious and interesting information con¬ 
nected with the subject of beards than might at the 
first view be imagined; and we shall, in the present 
paper, state some particulars concerning the growth 
and culture of that appendage,—the cherished of some 
nations, the despised of others,—reserving some in¬ 
formation relating to $havin^ for a future occasion. 

The difference wh)ph the beard exhibits in different 
countries would alone form a curious subject of inquiry. 
Some liave the beard in great profusion, and others are 
almost entirely without it. This difference is probably 
the effect of climate and modes of life; for we find 
generally that, in hot* and dry countries, the beard is 
dark, dry, hard,^and thin; wliilst in moist and cold 
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I countries it is commonly thick, slightly curling, and 
light in colour. So also, in all countries, it is the 
tendency of floor, dry, and indigestible tbod to render 
the beard hard and bristly, while wholesome mid di-* 
gcstiblc nutriment makes it soil. Yet to all such 
general rules there must be many individual exceptions. 
But it occurs to us as a rule less liable to exception 
than any other, that the circumstances of civilized life 
are the most favmiruble to the development of (his 
appendage. When an exception to this rule is dis« 
covered, n m\\ be rather ihat some bodies of civilized 
men have meagre beards, not (hat uncivilized men have 
full ones. We cannot recollect any savages that arc 
furtiislicd with large beards; but we recollect that 
those of the Chinese arc exceedingly thin, and the 
Chinese must be ranked with civilized men. We have 
not, however, the most profound respect for Chinese 
civilization; and it is, after all, true that they have 
something more resembling a beard than the nomade 
people in the north and north-west with whom they are 
phy.sically classed. But there is perhaps no people, 
however savage, upon whose chins a few stunted and 
stray hairs do not a])pear. It was at one time finnly 
believed that the North Americans were ^totally destitute 
of any rudiments of this natural ornament; an excep¬ 
tion was iiuleed maiie in favour of the Esquimaux, 
who manifestly hud something like a beard, and who, 
therefore, must have had an origin different from the 
other, natives of North America. On more patient 
inquiry into the subject, however, it appeared that tlie 
Indians had naturally us much beard as the Esquimaux, 
but that they were, in the habit of uprooting it from its 
first appearance. We luive always great pleasure in 
stating circumstances which shako such theories ns have 
not been founded on the basis of curefully-ascertaiiied 
facts. The North Anicricnu Indians are not the only 
])eople who onidicate the scanty supply of hair with 
vvliich their chins are furnished ; ond it maybe generally 
stated, that those on whose faces no culture can raise a 
ileireut beard, consider the trifle they possess as a 
ticfbrmity of ivliich they are anxious (o get fid in 
the most eflcctiial W'ay they can devise. But in those 
countries where (he hiiir of the face acquires suflidciiC 
development to furnish the semblance of u beard, the 
appendage is, without exception, regarded as a intinly 
and becoming ornament. We tnaice no exception, 
because its excision in modern Euro)je is nut fVoiii any 
disrespect to the beard, but in eottiplianUe with an uaago 
rendered convenient by the habits of modern civiliza¬ 
tion ; and, in nmtiy cases, those indications of a Beard 
which the razor cannot destroy are a source of as much 
pride us the beard itself among those who let it grow : 
and among those who have attained to manhood, 
even the sternest must remember the complacency With 
which they saw the ** down ” make its first appearance 
on their faces. 

It would be tiresome to go over the account of the 
ancient nations which cultivated and prized the beard, 
(‘or, with the exception of the Greeks and Romans, all 
other nations appear to have done so. Even in Greece 
the beard was always worn (except among the Mace¬ 
donians) until the time of Alexander, and in Rome until 
the year 300 a. c. In both nations the philosophers and 
priests retained their beard after it had been re- 
linf|u!shc*d by the body of the people. But among that 
singular peiiple—the E^ptians—it was the priests that 
shaved, and they shaved not only the face but the head 
and the whole body. But they let their beards and 
hair grow in time df mourning; and so did the Romans 
when they became a shaven |>eople ; while the Greeks, 
ill the time of beardsi were aocustoincd to manifest 
(heir grief by shaving. Indeed these opposite signs 
of moumiug may be considered to have prevailed re- 
sjiectively in bearded and shaven nations. On a 
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similar principle, a beard was a token of bondag^e In the same degree that the Europeans are now 
among shaven nations, and the want of a beard had generally a shaven people, the Asiatics are generally 
the same signification among bearded people. The bearded. And as among all Asiatic nations the Per* 
slaves of tbe Rbmans worn their beard and hair long; sians have the finest beaids, and enitivate them with 
and when they were manumitted they shaved the head the most care, we shall Wstow the remainder of this 
in the temple of Feronia, and put on a cap as a badge article upon the beards of Persia, 
of liberty. On the other hand, the Franks, who were The Persians in very early times were accustomed to 
a bearded people, when they became masters of Gaul, give great attention to their beards. We arc informed 
ordered all bondsmen to shave thej^ chins; and this % Chrysostom, that their kings had the beard interwoven 
law continued until the entire abolition of servitude in or matted with gold thread; and the accuracy of this 
France. As in the times of tbe first race of kings the information is evinced by the ancient Persian sculp- 
bcard was a token of nobility and freedom, the kings tures, which still remain, in which the common beards 
themselves were emulous to have the largest beards, are curiqusly and nicely curled, while those of the 
Eginhard describes the kings of this race as proceed- throned personages are stiff and matted. In the same 
iiig to the assemblies in the field of Mars, Ui a carriage sculptures other persons who, from the offices they are 
drawn by oxen, and sitting on the throne with very performing, appear to be slaves or servants, have the 
long beards and dishevelled hair. beard in its natural state. The beards, even of Persia, 

In what are called the middle ages it appears that have however undergone fluctuations. During the 
beards were generally, although not uniformly, in high Suffayean dynasty it appears that only mustaches on 
esteem. Among the early French monarchs it seems the upper lip were common. Europeans, who travelled 
to have been a custom that documents of importance in the country during that period, describe and delineate 
emanating from the sovereign should have three hairs the Persian face as destitute of beard. Now, however, 
of his beard on the seal. There is still extant a charter the ancient zeal for beards has revived; and the king 
of the date of 1121, which declares that it hod thus himself has one of the finest ever seen. It reaches 
been ratified. We presume this custom expired when below his waist, and is altogether so rich an appendage 
such documents became so numerous os to threaten that it forms an unfailing theme of admiring talk 
the royal beard with demolition. There are many indi- among the subjects of the Shah, who seem sometimes 
vidual beards the memory of which has come down to to feel that, were other claims wanting, his beard alone 
our own times, whether from their length and beauty, would entitle him to reign over men. 
or from anecdotes of beard-rcspect connected with them. The beards of the Persians naturally attain a larger 
A few of these we cannot refrain from indicating. Of size than those of the Tiwks, the Russians, or perhaps 
King Robert of France, the rival of Charles the any other people. They are mostly of a black colour 
Simple, in the tenth century, we hardly know which is naturally, but the practice of dyeing the beard, either 
greatest, the renown of his exploits or of his long to ^strengthen the intensity of the natural black, or to 
white beard, which he suffered to hang down on *^110 give that colour where it docs not exist, is universal 
outaijie of his curiass to encourage his troops in battle among all classes. The operation by which this is 
and rally them when defeated. At a much later period, effected is painful and tedious, and must iu general be 
the reapect in which beards were held by the Portu- repeated every fortnight. It is always perlbrmcd in 
guese is well illustrated by the romantic anecdote of the hot bath, as the saturation of the hair, which takes 
the braye John de Pastro, who, when he had tahan the place in bathing, enables It to take the colour better, 
castle of Diu la India, felt himself iindc^ the necessity In the first instance a thick paste of hmna is plastered 
of borrowing a thousand pistoles for the inaiiiteiiance over the beard; and, after it has remained for about 
of hfs fleet; and, os a security for the loan, sent them an hogti*, it is washed away and leaves the beard of a 
one of bis whiskers,*telling them that, ** all the gold in deep orange colour, bordering on that of brick-dust, 
the world cannot equal the vajlue of this natural orna- Then another paste, made from the leaf of the indigo, is 
meat of my valour, which I deposit in your hands as a applied in the same manner, aud allowed to remain for 
security for the money.” . It is related that the good two hours. Throughout all the progress of this opera- 
people of Goa were much affected by this message, and tioii the man with the beard is obliged to lie on his 
generously sent back both the money and the whisker, back, while the dye, more particularly in* the latter 
About the same period lived the German painter, John application, causes the lower part of t^ face to smart 
Mayo, nicknamed John the Bearded,” on account of and burn, and contracts the features in a very mournful 
his splepdid beard. Although he was a tall man, it manner. When the patient first comes forth from the 
was of such length that it reached the ground when he bath, the colour of his beard is a dark bottle-green, 
stood upright, for which reason he commonly wore it which bepomes a jet black only a^r twenty-four hours’ 
fastened to his girdle. Tbe.Emp^r Charles V. used exposure to the air. . The operation is one of consider- 
to take much delight in seeing this extraordinary beard able nicety, otherwise the final result may be a purple 
unlfkstened, and the wind blowing it against the faces or a parti-coloured beald instead of a,black one. Many 
of (1^ Jords of his court. Evei^ one has heard of the of the common people are so much smitten by the fiery 
beai^of Sir Thomas More; not that it appears to have red produced by tne first anfflication, as to decline to 
b^lfmurkable in itself, but from the anxiety of that have it chang^ to black. The meteoric appearance of 
man to preserve his beards ** innocent of such beards is very; whimsical, por less so the blue 
treal^”:j^ni. Wng injured by jthe stroke which de- beards, which are preferred ip Bokhara. All colours 
priy/pu 'bi^'of life. Most of our readers are ftoubtlcss but bla^ are, however, considered vulgar in Persia. 

with the violent and successful oppbsi- It is Inconceivable,” says Mr. Morier, ^ how-careful 
tioa'^lpia^buuislan peasantry to the attempts of Peter the Persians are of this oriiatneiit: all the young men 
the deprive them of their brards. On all sigbfer ii» and grease their chins to hasten the growth 

idol; but when,tne ef tl)e hi^n; bi^se} iMriil they have there arCspect- 

aiiiM m of their beards he name to con- able covering, they are not su^ppsed fit to eiijoy any 

sidepilidcns a tyrant and an enemy, and the formidable place of tnjst.” ^ ^ 

oppowitfon excited obliged him to sofieii into a beard* ---_- - - --- ^ - -- 

tax his first firm purpose, either, by fair means or foul, %• me ooiee or ihe soeietv fer ih« r»iiru«ioa or Uecftii Knowifdgo i« «t 

to shave all the nation. The tax was afiemarris re- 59, Lincuiirf innFieW*. 

pealed; and the Rnssiau, peasantry to this dny retain London .—chaulks knigut, sq, ludoate street. 

their beards, and glory in them. vrauiu clowh, DuIw stwyt, Umbotiu 
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This ami very ancient cily of France i« the 

capital of the depariinerii of Marne, in the iiordi-oast 
of that kiiig'dum. It Ktaiids on the l)a»iks of the small 
liver VezejIp,.Jii a plain tliat in itself presents few 
attractive fbatiifcs, but which is pleasantly limited in 
the (iistauce by low hills covered with trees and vine¬ 
yards. The town, as seen from (he declivity of these 
hills, presents a fine np[)earance, to wliich its tall and 
majestic catliedral not a litdexontribiites. The form 
of the city is oblouf*-, cxtendiniii' frnm south-east to 
north-wesi, and its circnnifcMynce is about four miles 
and ji half. Jt is f^urroundcH by a inoiiml of earth, 
wliicli is bordered by parapets, and planted on both 
sides with donbJe rows of trees. This mound overlooks 
:l dilcli, which is filled up in iirnuy places; and the 
town is also bounded by a wall. These appendap^es 
are not held in any consideration with a view to the 
dclence of the place, its proper fortifications having 
been demolished in the year 1812. 

Access to Rlieims is furnished by six gates, all of 
which present a fine ajjpearanoe tlirough the shady 
avcuiues by which tlie approach is made. Two of 
tlictii, the “ Porte de Mars ” and the “ Porte de 
ivlaiii their llomun names; and outside the latter 
(here is n suburb of the same name. A very consider¬ 
able part of the large space inclosed by the walls is 
unoccupied by buildings, particularly towards the 
soinh, where there are immense gardens and spots of 
naked ground. The cUwely-built part, wliich is not one 
half of the space iliclosec], forms a well-clelormined 
oval, of which the s<piar» called the “Place Ibiyale” 
may be considered the centre. Tins “Place** is of a 
Mpiare form, and is, for a Frrv'i ^q-iare, large. It 

furnished with some very ha::-!- »'ne buildings, of 
v\ liich the most important is the (.'\rdoinduMise, which 
occupies ail tlie smith side. In (be ct niic of this 
sijiiai'e there is a fine pedes!riari statue, in bron/e, ol' 
T iOiiis XV., erected in the year Is IS, in the place of 
one that was thrown down and destroyed in 1793. 
*rhe streets are generally well paved, wide, and ^Hraight, 
ui(h tile exception of those in the nordiern part of the 
(own, where they are nearly all \ery narrow and tor¬ 
tuous. There are three or four streets remarkable for 
their width and length; of these that which leads in a 
straight line ucross the whole widtii of the town, from 
the eastern to the western gate, is mentioned as the 
fineHt, The hou«ies arc generally built cither wiih 
chalk-stone or witli boards, and are covtued with 
slates. They are seldom of more than one story, and 
many still display the Gothic gables whioli HKirmounted 
all the fai;ad€S in tbrmer limes. A French writer, who 
seems to have a strong feeling against gables, says, 
(hat at Rheiiiis they give to the streets a saddened 
aspect which singularly harmonizes witit, and augments 
the apparent iuact|vity and desertion of the streets, in 
many of which the grass grows in abundance. The 
city possesses a great number of fountains, for which 
it is indebted to the canon Oodinot. One of them, 
near the cathedral, preserves his name, and is worthy 
of notice for its antiquity and its architecture. 

Of the public buildings of Rheims the most remark- 
able, beyond all comparison, is the cathedral of Nfitre 
Unine, which is considered one of the fittest specimens 
of Opthic lirchUectuiv in Europe. It Is a work of the 
twelfth century, and, regarded as a whole, is an excecd- 
ted Imposing structure. It is rendered 
still jfUmi€^;||^rkab]e as the building long dedicated 
to, the ,eerinM|^ of anmntm^ and consecrating the 
kii%s df iTralmi!! Ifhe length of the building is 4(19 
foet, its width 97 feet^.iind Us height 114 feet. The 
west or principal which is reprewnted in our 

wood-cii(, is n tnagnjAceut work, h.nving a genoml 
resemblance to that of the church of Notre Dame at 
Paris. It has three noble entrances, ornamented with 


an immense number of statues, inclined according to 
the curvature of the pointed arches which compose each 
entrance. The (rout is likewise decorated with a mass of 
bas-reliefii, Bcn]]>tures, and other onmments of the most 
delicate worknianship. Ab^>(?*'*thcr there are between 
4000 and 5000 figures .sciilpLured on the exterior of this 
edifice, of which 400 or 500 decorate the principal portal. 
Above the middle door there is a large circular window, 
with anotlierof (he same form above it. Each end of 
the principal front is siiniiounted 6y a tower, the height 
of which from the level of the ground is 260 feet. 
There are seven flying Imtlresses between the transept 
and the end of the nave, and in each buttress there is 
a niche, or rather a recess with columns, containing a 
full-length statue. Above the buttresses, upon the toji 
of the principal wall, there is a singularly light balux* 
trade.of pointed arches, which appear projected against 
the roof. At the east end of the cathedral, which is 
circular, there are quadruple flying buttresses, siir- 
inouiifted by pinnacles. The two gates on the north 
side of the transept have their fine sculptures in excel¬ 
lent preservation : a third gate appears to have been 
built up. The interirir of this magnificent structure 
does not disappoint the expectation which the exterio:- 
is calculated to excite. Tli^re arc (on noble Gotliic 
columns in the nave on each side, with two windows 
between each column. Hie places in the. roof wdien* 
the guoiiis meet arc nil gilt, the upper wihdow\s in tiie 
nave arc most, beautifully coloured, and the lower pait. 
is adorned with twelve ]»ioces of tapestry. In the choir 
there are ten columns, six of which are circular, and all 
with beantifiilly-wroiight Capitals. The pavement of the 
choir is nmdi admired, being composed of lozenges ol 
clifierciit kinds of marble; it was transferred from the 
andent church of St, Nicaise, which is no longer existing. 
From tile same church was also transferred the curious 
tomb of F. V. .loviiiLis, who was a citizen of lllieim 
and became Roman consul in the. year 366. *riiis 
monument, which is of white marble, presents ujion 
one of its faces an exceedingly well-prc-ser^ed sculptured 
fc[)re.sentalion of a hunting scene. In the north end 
of tiie transept (here is one of the finest organs in 
France, over which there is a grand circular window 
of iminted glass, and on the opposite side there is 
aiiotlicr. Among the other remarkable objects iti the 
cathedral we may mention that the Chapel of the 
Virgin contains a bas-relief by Nicolas JacOues, and 
Poussin’s fine picture of ‘ The Washing of the l*Vet.’ 
There is also a marble font, in which it is believed that 
Clovis, tlJe first Christian king of France, wjis bap¬ 
tized. This building was commenced in the year 1211, 
to replace one that had been burnt down the preceding 
year; but it was not completed until towards the end 
of the fiflecuth century. 

Next fo the cathedral, the church of St. Remi is the 
nuxst interestiiig building in the town, and forms a very 
conspicuous object ot^Tie approach to it, particularly 
on the road from Chalons. We shall not undertake to 
describe it particularly, but may mention that it was 
remarkable in popular opinion for nothing more than for 
being the building in which was deposit^ the famous 
phial of oil with which the kings were anointed, and 
which, according to a tradition not yet quite exploded, 
was brought from Heaven by a dove at tlic baptism of 
Clovis. The town has five churches in all. 

Rheims possesses ii ^ery siqierb town-hall, which 
was begun in the year 1627, bu( only completed in 
1825. The facade is decprht^ ^th Corinthian, Ionic, 
and Doric columns, and ierminatej^ iii two large pavi¬ 
lions, between which another, more light and elegant, 
.surmounts a fine tower. This va.st building contains 
tlic pul die library, which consists of 25,000 printed 
volumes and 100(5 iniimiscripts. 

Rheims was a place of importance under the Romans, 
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and of this fact there still remain some indications. Of 
these, the ancient names by which several o| the streets 
and gates are still called do not seem the least inte¬ 
resting. *The old gate of Mars, which was closed 
up in jr>4'2, is situated near|the new gate of the same 
name, and although much decayed is still an inte¬ 
resting object. It consists of a triple portico, deco¬ 
rated with eight fluted Corinthian columns: the middle 
arch is nineteen feet in width, and the otlier two twelve 
feet six inches. Wrfters are not ogreed by whom or 
in whose honour this triumphal arch was erected. At 
Ji little distance from the town there is an isolated | 
mound, which is believed to be composed of the rub¬ 
bish of an Amphitheatre* • 

The dty is tlm seat of an* ofchbisliopric, of which 
<he urrondisseinent of Rheims and the depai^hnent of 
Ardennes forjfns the diocese, and which has for its siif- 
fragans the bishops of Amiens, Reauvais^ Chalons-sur- 
Alarne, and Sbissons. It is, in feet, the ecclesiastical 
cajulal of Erahce, of which the archbishop is llfr me¬ 
tropolitan prelate. This dignitary was formerly ))reinicr 
duke and peer of Friincc, and enjoyed the exchisive 
privilege of consecrating the kings of that country. In 
tl’c year 1179 Philip Aiigustus was crowned in the 
fjtthcdral at Rhciius, in the presence of all tlic peers of 
f'raoep; and from that lime, until 1829, when Charles X. 

V. us crowned here with great magnificence, all the sove¬ 
reigns of the country have l»ocn crowned in the same 
place, with only three Cxcepiiolis,—that of Henry IV., 
who was crowned at Chartres; of Napoleon, whose 
coronation took place at Par^g ; and of Louis XV'I IT., 
who was not crowned at all. When ]iOiii% Philippe 
w as called to the throne, in 1830, the costly ceremony 
was aboli<ihed altogether. 

Among the public establishments of Rheinis tlfbrc 
are the iisnul offices oi* local government, judicial ad- j 
mi nisi ration, and commercial association. A university 
w as founded in 1547 by the cardinal of liOrraiiie, and 
attained some celebrity; but it perished at the Revolu¬ 
tion, and is now replaced by a royal college, or high 
stiliool. There is also a medical Kchool, several schools 
of niuiual iiistrnciion, and a botanic garden. 

The manufactures of the town consist chiefly of 
cotton and woollen goods, with hats, stockings, candles, 
oil, leather, and spiced biscuits and brcatl. Its trallic 
with these and other article.s, and, above all, with the 
wines of Charnpaigiic, is considerable, and is much 
flirilit'.ited by the excellent roads which connect it with 
the metropolis and other important towns. Tl^e present 
popiilation of 38,000 is a considerable increase on that 
exhibited in former years. I 


remale Ornament in Kofzebue'e Flound ,—Tho women 
liavo largo betuln suspended from a perforation in live sep¬ 
tum of the nose. When they are inconvenienced by the 
hanging position of these ornaments, they stow them away 
in tiicii* nostrils.— MS, Journal Voyage of Discovery, 


Chinese Inhabitants of Boats .—The river opposite to the 
town (Canton) is almost covered with boats nf various sitsck 
and descriptions, in the principal part of which tins owner-s, 
who aie of the poorer class, reside, Thounands are horn, 
brought up, and die in these boats, having no more com¬ 
munication with the shore than necessity compels. These 
hfKits arc covered over in tho after^ai^ with a Vind of bam¬ 
boo matting, sufficiently strong aria waterproof to keep out 
the rain, and of length sufilcicnt to allow them to lie down 
\tnoxpc)sed to sight. These poor creatures, from being con¬ 
fined in so small a place,—dccustomcd to squat upon their 
Imnis, and crawl abott their boat,-“Ore generally very awk¬ 
ward in their motions when on thoir feet. Thoir male 
children are taught the art of swimming as soon os they 
know the use of their legs, until which time they wear a 
calabash suspended round their necks, to buoy them up 
in case of thoir falliifg overboard,—ilfS, Account of the 
Chinese^ 


Mahing Friends in Tn ronsequonco of tne 

early itiissionnriea having veuchod this place by way of tho 
Cape of Good Hope, they wore a day beioro us in their time; 
we were, therefore, }.o.ste,rdfl^ (Saturday by our icekuning, 
and Sunday by theirs} presented with a most striViug pi-nof 
of tho alteration in their liabils since the time of \V^d\is autl 
Cook. Not a canoe was seen afloat; but tlio people ideimly 
dressed, arid the women with bonnets, oftor tho Kuropeuii 
fashion, were observed tetumiug firdnii divine service, with 
thoir p-4alm'books, &c., ouder tlmir arms, and proccoditn^ 
qiiiotly to thoir luaues. oltor shopping on their way to 
on tho Kngiish man-of-war wJuGhiiiey had so long expectod. 
lJut tlu6 morning hrougfilt to our view quite a diilVrcnt 
scene. All was bustle. The ship was surroimdcd wiiu 
cuuocM, filled with fruit, &c.; un() tho men wore not a liulo 
astonldhod and hurt when repulsed in the attempt to conu? 
on board in the droves that ofi'cicd. Some few W'cre ad¬ 
mitted, andvYo »(H>n hcctimc acqn,iintcd with a custom that 
prevails of each native Holcciinp some one of tho Ktrafigers 
for his ftiend. Wc were not a little troubled by 

their importunity ;"-arcosting us with, “ You my fmniiy inr, 
mo my freiiiiy you and “ You my frciiiiy, he i» kimvv me," 
Tiiosc who gave an assenting answer to the proposal won* 
presented with a bucket of fruit, or somothing or tho wuM. 
by way of riitificution of the treaty, Tho feet is, that th«' 
native thus admitted to friendship becomes the agent to 
w'hdiu (he stranger applies for tho supply of all bis wanls. 
Tin's friendship, however, must bo liberally rewarded; and 
a coat and frilled sliirt am most in roquost— Af<8, Jourmtl 
uf a Voyage of Discovery, 


Vapour Bath in California ,— The ‘ Temiacal/ oiPVaponv 
bath, is worthy of iiotico: it is a structure of mud, tile floor 
of which is sunk about four or five foot bolow tho Hurfent 
of tho earth, circular, and from fifleon to twenty feet in 
diameter. Besido the holo for ingress, which has a short 
pasrtago to check tht) too ready admiHsion of extornal air, 
there is another opening at the top to allow tho escape of the 
snfeUe from a fire which is kindled in the centro. Around 
this fii-e lio tho Induins, with their feet ti)w:ird.s it, wrapped 
up in thoir tbiok wnoDoii cloths, and thus oontinuo until tbo 
whole system is debilitated by excessive perspiration. They 
then quit their warm lodging, and plunge into a stream of 
cold water, near whicli they are careful always to build ilieir 
Tcmiaeal .—Journal of a Voyage of Discovery» 


Ft'rinhlins IjOan. —The following letter was written by 
Jdr. Franklin while at Furis, and was^coiziniimicntcd by tbr* 
person who received it to tlio person by wJiom it wa.s origi¬ 
nally published ■ 

April 22,1784. 

J send you herewith a bill for ton Loiiis-d'or; 1 do not 
pretend to give siicli a sum, I only fend it to you, ‘VVhon 
you shall ri^turii to your country )ou cannot fail of getting 
into some business that will in tnno enable you to pay all 
your delits. In that case wlum you meet with another 
honest man in similar distrefis, you must pay me by lending 
this RUTH to him, fMijoining liim to disoharge the debt by a 
like operation when bo shall be able, uud shall moot with 
such atiothcr op|MMliinity. I hope it may thus go tlirough 
many hands bel’oro it iiicols with ti ftnnve to stbp its pro¬ 
gress. This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of goes! with 
a little Tnoii(*y. 1 am not rich enough to afford wiurh irv 
good work, and so am obliged to bo earning and make tins 
most of a little. 


Chinese ffb/wffn.--Corpulenoy is deemed a beauty in 
men, but a blemish in women. The women have usually 
a peculiarly nrchod eyo-bmw,-^ai much the effec.t of art ns 
nature,—a very unmeaning face, and, among the higher 
cbihscs, exceedingly Mmatl feet, from Iho tight pa-hsun*. 
during infancy and childhood, of small wooden iihoe.s. This 
cuprum origitiatcd (as dCRcribcd Chinese history) scv^mmI 
centuries bkek. When a largo body of females rose against, 
and endeavoured to overthrow, the government. To prevent 
tho recurrence of such an event, the use of wooden slio< s 
enforced on all female infants, fo small as to diKabJo 
them, without groat pain, to make any use of their J'oi t. 
This custom has now pccenio so familiar from long usayc, 
that a small foot is reckoned oiio of the greatest uttruc- 
tions a Chinese female can possesb.— MS. Account the 

Chinese, 
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MOHAMMEDAN DEVOTlONSf. 



[An Oratory or ^ara of Pnyor.] 


FoumrAlNS, Ihc best of which are such as that rc])rc- 
sent^d in our wood-cut, are common in Mohammedan 
towns; and, besides the ordinary u.se oftissuugin^^ the 
thirst of the passers-by, they, with an adjoining plat¬ 
form, and with an erect stone to indicate the way the 
worshipper should turn his face, constitute so many 
oratories for the u^c of those whom the call to prayer 
surprises at a distance from the mo.sque, or who prefer 
to perform their devotions in the open air. It is obli¬ 
gatory on all Mohammedans to pruy five times a day; 
but it is only on the Friday that they are expected to 
attend at the mosque for the puqmse: and in general, 
when a Moslem hears the call to prayers, or knows that 
the hour is arrived, he will perform his devotions at any 
convenient place near that where he happens to be at 
the time, after lie has executed the required ablutions. 
These consist in washing the hands three times suc¬ 
cessively, as well as the face, the arms, the head, the 
neck, and the feet; and also the inside of the mouth, of 
the ears, and of the nostrils. It is for the purpase of 
these ablutions that fountains are so abundantly pro¬ 
vided. In places where no water is to be had the 
ablution may be made with earth or sand. This 
practice is followed by persona travelling in the 
deserts ; and with regard to persons at sea, who have 
no such substitutes, and cannot afford fresh water, they 
effhet their ablutions by nibbing themselves with their 
Imnds alone, after having placed them on a stone. Sea¬ 
water Ji considered impure, and entirely unfit for the I 
purposes of ablution. These washings are generally | 
performed fit a veiy slight way. In consequence of its 
heing necessary to wash the arm up to the elbow, the 
Mosrems have the sleeves of their dress with buttons 
from the elbow to the wrist. The Turks and Arabs 
generally wear their sleeves loose and unbuttoned, to 
save the trouble of frequent unbuttoning and buttoning 
again; but the PersiaoSi wbo arc much less observant 


of vvhiit their religion in this respect require.s, are 
seldom seen but with their sleeves buttoned up. Indeed, 
every thing that their forms of worship demand, in regard 
to prayers and ablutions, is seldom performed by any 
Moslems except those of the higher and middle classes; 
and in nil cases the morning, noon, and evening 
periods of prayer are the most attended to, while the 
intermediate ones are comparatively neglected. 

Although Christians are not generally allowed to 
enter the mosques, the ceremonies of prayer are so 
much performed in the streets and open places of towns, 
that the most unobservant stranger soon becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with all the proceedings. 

There are no bells in Mohammedan countries; but, 
at the appointed hours, an officer of the mosque, called 
the muezzin^ mounts upon the minarets and calls the 
faithful to prayers, or rather notifies that the proper 
time has arrived. For this office the persons endowed 
with the most sonorous voices are chosen in preference, 
and the distance at which they can be heard is such as 
to become a subject of surprise to Europeans. Thi.q 
notice is not delivered from cevery mosque, but only 
from such as are sufficient to afford an equal distribu¬ 
tion of the sound over the city. The call consists of a 
declaration of the Mohammedan profession of faith;— 

There is no other God but Qcid, and Mohammed is 
the Prophet of God!” with many repetitions; then 
follows the invitation to prayers, to which, in the morn¬ 
ing, is added the assurance that Prayer is better than 
sleep and the whole condndes widi the declaration 
that God is most great, and most high, and that them 
is no other Gcid but him. ' 

When the call is heard, the devout who happen to 
be abroad hasten to the fountains and the streams to 
perform their ablutions; when this is done, if there are 
many present, one of the number a.ssumes the office of 
an imaum, or leader, and, placing himself befqre them, 
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with his face towards MeccSi the rest follow him in his 
words and postures. 

Every canonical prayer is composed of an^aVDcation^ 
of different ricauU^ and of the salutation. A ricaut 
consists of a series of seven positions of the jiody, with 
each of which a particular’prayer or declaration is 
connected. The worshipper stands for a short time 
ereeti as if endeavouring to fix his attention on the 
duties he is about to perform, with both the hands 
raii^ to the ears, «nd then repeats the declaration 
God is most great !*’ He then lets his arms and hands 
hang downi in one sect, or crosses them on his breast, 
in another, and in this posture repeats the first chapter 
of the * Koran.’ It is short, commencing n^th praise 
and ending in prayer for guidanoe in the right way. 
The whole upper part of the body is then bent forward, 
with the bands resting upon the knees, and they say, 
with a loud vdcei ” is most great !* Then, rising 
to their former position, they sav, ** Ciod listens when 
pra$n: is given to him.” And then they pneitrate. 
them'stelves, with their knees, hands, and faces on the 
ground; .and, in this humblest of postures, declare again 
iliat “ God is great.” This declaration is repeated in all 
the remaining positions; which are—sitting down with 
their jegs bent under theia« bo that the weight of the 
body rests upon the heels, which is a common sedentary 
posture among the Persians:—they then prostrate 
tiiemselves as before; and, finally, raise themselves 
upon their feef, if possible without touching the ground 
with their hands as they rise. This is the first ricaut^ 
and the second is like it, except that, instead of raising 
themselves upon their feet froi& the last prostration, they 
seat themselves upon their heels, and in tins posture 
invoke blessings upon the Prophet, upon themselves, 
and upon alVthe faithful. If the prayer isdntendeeV to 
coucliide with this rinaul^ a longer ^dress thaiii any 
wliicli preceded is added. It commences with a decla¬ 
ration of faitli, and concludes with the invocation of 
blessings. After this, the worshipper, still sitting, 
turns his face first towards the right, and then towards 
the left, repeating each time “ Peace be with you.” 
These two ricauU constitute a complete prayer; and no 
new words or postures are introduced in the additional 
ricavU^ which are required on particular occasions, or 
which the zealously devout sometimes voluntarily under¬ 
take. The arrangement, however, is somewhat varied. 

When the canonical prayers are completed, the wor¬ 
shipper, if a person of leisure and devotion, does not 
immediately rise and go away, but remains to count 
his beads. The rosary consists of ninety beads, and a 
distinct ejaculation is appropriated to each as it passes 
between the fingers. Each ejaculation generally con¬ 
sists of two words, and declares a name or attribute 
of U(>d. Almost all Moslems in the upper and middle 
ranks of life carry in their pockets or Imsoms a string 
of bends for this purpose, which they use not only 
on the occasion we are descriliyigf but while sitting 
and smoking their pipes, walking in the streets, or even 
while engaged in conversation. The ejaculation con¬ 
nected with each bead is more generally understood 
than expressed. 

When a Moslem has gone over his beads at the 
rci^ular time of prayer, he folds his hands, and then, 
liolding them up, open, as if to receive something from 
above, ne prays for such blessingi.as he desires for him¬ 
self or his household. When this is concluded, he 
Strokes bis beard with his right hand, and says, Praise 
be to God!” This concludes the whole. 

Moslems, when thyy pray in the open air« are careful 
to select the cleanest spot they can find; on this they 
spread a mat or a car})et, on which they stand without 
their shoes. If they are not provided with those 
conveniences, they employ their cloaks for the same 
purpose; and| whether thus used or not, they generally 


lay aside their outermost robe while iliey are eng „ 
in their devotions. It is custoiuiiry to lay down some 
relic or other, in such a manner that the forehead may 
rest upon it in the prostnatpns. It is remarkable that 
the comb which is employed to dress tlie beard is most 
frequently used ibr this purpose, probably on account 
of the igiportaat and ahnost saoied office to which it is 
applied, Moslems, particiiWiy Arabs,bave the utmost 
respect for their beards^ They oarefiilly inter the hairs 
which come off \p theioomhing, and AU Bey relates 
that he could not, in ml Meecia, procure ahafarwiih 
which to mend his hygitineler. 

In general, the mosque is only attended on ordinary 
days by the persons whose residence or occupation is in 
the immediate iicighbourhuod; but as an attendance 
on Friday is positively enjoined, the mosques are then 
well frequented* The Imaum sometimes delivem a 
sermon to the people, but his proper office is that of 
leader in their devotions, his functions in some deg^ 
approximatiug to tliose of our readers or clerks. The 
ministratioiis are not at all indtsi^ensable, since any 
man may, and does, occasionally assume the character 
and perform Its functions. In small villages, which 
have no proper Imaum, the duties of tlie office arc 
regularly performed by the schoolmaster, if there be 
any. The Mohammedans can hardly be said to have a 
clergy. The Imaum is essentially a layman, depending 
upon some worldly calling for his principal support; 
for he seldom receives more than from ten 
pounds a year, and often much teas, from ao a^jp^int- 
ment for which he is usually indebted to the good 
opinion which his neighbours entertain of his character 
ancl talents. 

The devotions as performed In the mosque only differ 
thoM in the open air in being led by the regular 
officer, in being under cover, and in the greater 
number of persons assembled, and perfonii^ng together 
their simultaneous prostrations. The stranger, as he 
looks in on passing the open gates of the niow|ue.s, 
will hardly be prevented, by difference of opinion from 
the worshippers, from feeling it both solemn and in¬ 
teresting to hear the declaration of the greatness of the 
Deity simultaneously issue from u great multitude 
prc»strate before Him, in an attitude the most expressive 
of humiliation and self-abasement. * 


HISTORY OP GAS.-N 0 .1. 

The appearance of this vast metropolis at night is now 
very different from that which was afforded within the 
memory of perhaps one half of those persons who fre¬ 
quent its streets. The beautiful light from the nume¬ 
rous lamps and well-lit shop-windows renders a walk by 
night as safe and as agreeable as by day, and almost 
blots from memory the dingy illuminations of only 
twenty years ago, A generation or two before, the 
case was still worse: as late as in the reign of George II. 
the only lamps were lanterns, which housekeepers living 
ill the ))rincipal streets were required to hang out oo 
dark nights in front of their houses from six to eleven 
o'clock; and though from that period the number of 
lights, and perhaps their brilliancy, had progressively 
increased, the introduction of gas was a leap in the 
march of improvement far beyond any that had been 
previously made or hoped for. 

Although so lately brought into the service of man, 
the e^stciice of a gtm derived from coal capable of 
affording ** a large flame which burnt viroroualy” has 
been long known. An account of the Burni^ Well 
nev Wigan, in Lancashire, was published by Tliomas 
Shirley in the • Philosophical Transactions’ of 1667, in 
which the author confuted the opinion that the water'' 
of the Burning Well were inflammable like oil, as th 
believed, and correctly remarked that the flame 
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produced by the combiintion of bitiimiiious fumes 
issuing; from the water, which lie felt as “ n strong; 
breath, as it were a wind'’ ufraiont his liand. Thes»e 
tumes, he inferred, were jlrodueed from the coal-bed 
which underlies all that part of the country. The first 
published account of inakin*r coal-gas was about the 
beginning of (lie last century, when Dr. Hujes, from 
IhB grains of Newcastle coal, oblaiiied 180 cubic inches 
of gtts,—rather more than is produced in the large 
Way. This account was pub]p»he<l jn I72f), and the 
only object of tlie experiment was to ascertain the 
elasticily of the gas; but it/a letter written by Dr. 
John (iayh>ii, without u date, and ])ubUshcd in the 
‘ l^iiilosophical Tninsnctious^ of 1730, were actually 
a<lili'csseci to the Honourable Uobert Boyle, as stated 
upon the oiigiiuil niaimscript iij ihc British Museum^ 
coal-giis was made, and its inflanimabilily ascertained, 
many years previous to Hales's experiment, u.s Boyle 
died in 

Dr. Clayton’s experiments were siiggosled by the 
Burning Well at Wigan : he not only distilled the gas, 
which he called the spirit of coal, but he filled bTadilers 
with U, ami frenuciilly amused his friends by burniug 
it like a candle. The appUcafioii of this iiiflamnuibility 
to Liny nserni purpn,se smns, however, not to have 
fK cuiTcd to any person; and this is one of the iriatiy 
cxviinpies of the inattention of even philosophical and 
ol/servtiig men to the useliil and imp(>rtaut discoveries 
Miuiost ihnnvn in their way. For many ages, the 
..'Itractive property of amber, when rubbed, was known 
b 'ibro the electric fluid thus cxciieil was brought into 
more intense action. Tlie inugnifying power of globes 
oI glass w'as seen by (lie pliilosopliers nf Home eighteen 
fiMittiries ago, but no one dreamed of telescopes or 
ijiicn^sfopes. Jn like manner seal engraving, and the 
art of iinpiessiiig letters and figures on wax ftiid 
ciiiy, were in practice Iweiily ceutmics before the 
unknown Diitelunaii or (ftMinari first thought oi* using 
tiki art of impression as a iiicims of multiplying the art 
of writing. 

Subsefiueiilly to these early notices, many disUii- 
guished cheniists have examiued the propeities of coal- 
gas, but to not one of lliem does it apjiear to have 
occurred that the brilliant light aflbrded would be use¬ 
ful in an econoruicah point of view, TJk? nicrit of this 
if]<*a must lie ascribed wholly to Mr. Murdoch, who, a 
ciTilury after the experiuients of Dr. Clayton, first 
.ippliod eonl-gas t«) any real use by lighting with it 
his house and otliceh at lledriilh in Cornwall. 'Hiis 
v»asin I7I)‘J. Five years afterwards, when resident in 
Ayrdiirc, he made, a similar use of gas ; and, in 1798, 
he partially lighted with it the imiiiufuclory of Messrs. 

I bullion and Wait, at Soho, near Birmingham. But 
the public attention \vns first drawn to the subject in 
ISO'?, wlien, in eoi|se(|iiGnce of tlie gcueral rejoicing 
at tlie peace of Amiens, it was determined to use gas 
for the purpose of illumination in front of the extensive 
range of buddings at Soho. The experiment sueeeeded 
perfectly, a ml the light was di.sposed in the tasteful and 
varied forms of which gas is so susce]itil)!e. 7*he 
spe^ctttcle atlordi'd was as beaiitil'nl as it was new to the 
public, and the luumuous population of Birrniiigliani 
came out to gir/.e and be delighted at the extraordinary 
display of taste and brilli;nicc. Mr, Murdoch, sub¬ 
sequently, in received the g<jld meiial of (lie 

H.O]ral ^pciety, for a communication detailing the suc- 
^ giis-apnaratiis for the iimniifuclory 
aii4 of Mr. Lee ut Munchester. 

^he pubW attent ion in Jamdon was shortly after 
the* drawn to the sulked by a Cicrma!i named Winsor, 
who delivered lecture's ami exhibited a number of 
iu,Cc;re6t(ng experiments at tJie Lveenui theatre. Winsor 
waifrjsi persevering and sanguine inaUj but deficient in 
cltefftical uud incchuiitcal kiiowdedgc. At the same 
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lime that his exhibitions and lectures excited attention, 
the confidence olthc public was withheld in consctpiencc 
of tUo aboard pretciirions put forth by him, and his 
ignorance of the theory of his .subject. As % specimen 
of his pretensions we need only inepiion that his 
advertisements promised Ca saving of 1000 per cent, 
by the burning of mere smoke,—that the new light 
might be made to ascend in columns to the clouds, and 
descend in showers from the trees,—and that on^ crystal 
globe would produce fight nud ^leat enough for the 
largest room in winter. His chemical knowledge may 
be inferred from his printed stutetnenks, that pure 
hydrogen is the nourishcr of life apd flame, aiid4bpt ai; 
escape of gas jnto a room cannot be dangerous, because 
the mixture of atmospheric air would prevent explosion. 
The ga.s eiTi})U>yed in his exhibitions burned iu an 
impure state, and was, in consequence, ve^oifensivc to 
the smell; this, with some other ejixsumstances, caused 
a prejudice against gas at the time, which niust have 
upcri4'^d iu delaying its geu(?ral adoption ; though it is 
but f^jr to say that the perseverance of Mr. Winsor w‘as 
very instriimeuial iu making it knoviui. 

I n (804 he obtained a pident as inventor of gas, uml 
published a prospectus of a National Light and Heat 
Company, representing IbaJ, by a deposit of only 
each subscriber would secure a handsome fortune, which 
he estimated would amount at least to 570/. per annum, 
and might, ])i‘obiibly, be ten times that sum. No! with¬ 
standing any distrust that might have been caused l>y 
the circumstances above mentioned, the promise ol 
such a vast profit excited the cupidity of many, and 
it is stated that nearly««»50,000/. were subscribed in 
furlheraiift? of Winsor’s schemes. But this sum was 
wholly expended in cosily experiments, iu inoircctiuil 
at(yrn])ts purify gas, and in public exhibitions of ii ^ 
effect ill lighting streets. The first aUemi»l was in 
fbO?; in that y»*ar Fall-Miill vvas lighted up wifh g:is, 
and it continued for some years to he the. only strccc 
iu London so ilUimlnnied. In 1809, the National 
Light and Heat Company applied to Parliament (br 
an act to incorporate them, but were opposed by Mr. 
MurdcK-h, on the gronml of priority of discovery; a 
great deal of evitleiiee was adduced, and a charter w.w 
rcfu.scd. Ill the. following year another application was 
made to rarliameut, which wa.s this time suecos.sful, 
thongi) the [xnvers granted to the Company were niiu h 
IjcIow what tlicy had asked in their first application. 
By the Act then granted, their ca])ftal was limited to 
200,000/. ;—they vveie to eontrsict witli the jjuri^Iie^i of 
the metropolis to furnish lig*ht at a cheaper' rule than 
the. usual nuale of lighting with oil;—they were not to 
exercise any of the tjowers granted until 100,000/. 
should be mist'd; -and tlie W'liole sum must he Riib- 
scribetl within lliree years of the dole of their charter. 

Hitherto the Company had confined their attempts 
to Pull-Mnll; but when they became u chartered hotly 
they purchascjd premises in Cannon Row, Westmiiiiiter, 
and proceeded to mak^experiments on so large a sealc 
that the siib«»eribed funds were soon itearly cxlmiisted : 
the sub'^cribers bcpin to be'' dissatisfied, and some 
alterations in the manageincnt were in couscqueuce 
insisted upon. A new charter wa.s obtained in 1812 
for the period of twenty-one years, ou the same epudi- 
liotis as bcfcMV, .and the Company, Chough making 
little or no profit, steadily ptirBiied their course. About 
this time they engaged the services of Mr. Clegg, who 
had been for some years engaged in erecting g^s-ap- 
paratus iu Birmingham, ^stabiisht^fwo 
stations, in addition to thiif vViiidi they had hitfieirto 
worked in Westminster. One of tficir new stations \\:\a 
at the Cuitain Road, and the other at Brick Lane. 
In three- or four years from this time the Vompany 
began toreali'/e the profitable effects of their exertions ; 
the utility of gas was becoming daily more obviomq and 
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the current of public opinion was turning rapidly in its 
favour. Applications were made for private Rights from 
various parts of the metropolis, and in many streets the 
old oiMaiftps were quite discarded as public lii^hts. In 
IH It), the extent of their oporaiioiis requiring; an increase 
of capital, the Company obtained leave from Parliament 
to aug:nient their capital to 400,000/., which has since 
increased to 900,000/. lu 1823, when a parliamentary 
invest{{raiion was made as to the propriety of plucini:^ 
all {caa companies utfder immediate legislative contnd, 
the annual consumption of coal by the chartered Com¬ 
pany was 20,678 chaldrons, producing, on an average, 
680,000 feet of gas every night, which wjis distributed 
through the metropolis by means of 122 miles of pipe, 

•—supplying upwards of 30,000 burners, and giving n 
light equal to more than 30,000 lb«. of tallow candles. 
The whole quantity of gas supplied by the other esta¬ 
blishments then in existence scarcely reached the amount 
supplied by the chartered Company: but such has 
been the increase of gas-lighting in the ten years^siiice 
elapsed, that this particnlar Company have at least tripled 
their produce; while the whole of the gas companies in 
JiOiidou are estimated to consume 200,000 chaldrons of 
coal per annum ; and to distribute through nearly 600 
miles of pipe the enonncMs quantity of 7,000,000 of 
c ubic feel of gas every twenty-four hours, on an average 
of the whole year, giving a light equal to whixt would 
he obtained from 300,000 lbs. of candles. 

While gas was slowly and with dilliculty struggling 
into notice in London, it was making rapid strides in 
the inaiiufacluring districts of England. Mr. Clegg, 
who, in 1813, entered the scr/iceof the chartcj|‘oil Coin- 
had, os early as the year iSOh, erected a very 
elfeclive gas-apparatns at lliiUl’ax; ami Mr. Pemberton, 
licsidcs lighting his own manufactory, fitted up a very 
complete establi.shmerit in au extensive button mtiiiuv 
factory at Birmingham, so perfectly answering the 
c'luls proposed,—which were not only to light the inann- 
faclovy, but to supply heat also for soldering,— that the 
xvork$ have been in constant use from that time, and 
liave required but few alterations and repairs since. 
Several other gas-works, erected about the same time, 
in Binningham, by Mr, Pemberton, are still in use; 
and, although some improvements have been made in 
them, they mostly retain the original form in which 
they were erected. The success which had attended 
g.is-making in the provinces was coinmunicated to 
London, and the rapid and complete success of the 
practice in London agnin acted upon the provinces. 
11 may now be asserted that there is hardly^a single 
)>roviticial town of any importance which is not pro- 
\idcd with au efficient ga$ cstablishntcnt. 
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ADMimSl^tlON OF JUSUCE IN OtABEITE. i 

Thk code pf laws (formed by the missionarios) is not very 
^oUumllCltUl. Murder aiKktteeaon are the only two capital 
rriiacs.. Theft is usutdlv pimiahed by a four-fold restitution, 
generally in hogs, half of wliich is forfeited to the person 
from whom the articles have been stolon, and the other half 
to the hing., ^ornicMion^ Sabbath breaking, and otlior 
conipatutimy inlnor cfeUnquoncies, are,punished by the 
oilonde^ bciiig obliged to b<»tow a proportionate quantity of 
labour on some piiolic work,—siich as making or repairing 
a portion ef a foid- If th^ culprit should lie a female, bhe 
is 

Bemg^di^ |bo radiation of a trial 

which took place vci%shortly after our arrival may not be. 
umiss. The judges are called ♦‘Aavah,*’ whidi name is, 
however, yphod to all persons invested with legal authority, 
fi-oni the lord-chief-ju^i^ down to the lowest oonsleblc, 
except that the wordKai/' or “ Groat,*" is addod when 
speaking of tbo ibrmor, and also to all district judges. 


Justice is generally administered under sonic large spread¬ 
ing tree; in the present instance, the scene of the transar- 
tion was just in liront of the houso of the EnglUh (Joimul, 
and opposito the ship* The oukrit had been deteciod having 
in bis possession part of a guwn belonging to an English 
lady, the sisiter-in-law to the Consul; anti he remlU) loh- 
fessed that ho had stolen it out of her room while the lumily 
were at church, by introducing a hooked stick through lUo 
blinds, which, not being of the finest manufaclui’o, readily 
admitted the gown to be ^awn through. Notwithstanding 
his confession, it wps neemary that he should undergo the 
trial, and have sentence re|ular]y passed upon him. Little 
oxuniination was, however,\loeded; ibi* any one is allowed 
to condemn himself, and the judges are not sorry to Iw thus 
snared much of the trouble or investigation. A number of 
Aavahs of difibrent ranks wore assembled, having in their 
hands the pamphlet i;ontaining the laws; and one, who was 
judge of the district, after a short speech of adinonition, con¬ 
demned the (Hilprit to pay four largo hogs;—two to tlio lady* 
and two to the king. A sUght attempt at form tnado tlie accuo 
juipear to ua still more ludicrous than it otherwisu might. 
The Aavahs, none of whom had any trowsoiw, were mostly 
dressed in a coat, waistcoat, sliirt, and neckerchief; and t|icy 
also wore a large and neatly intulo Pooraui mat. which lip- 
pt'arod to be their exclusive privilege. A provost-marshal, 
with a bare rusty sword, end a marine's coat, with ono or 
two other attoodants, did not make much oddiiion to tho 
soicinmty of tho scene. 

Two witnesses are required to condemn a man fbr any 
heinous oifenco; but no member of the ohuroli c^u be 
brought to trial without being first excommunicated, or 
ScruIrluMl oir tho books. They have no juries, ns tbiy 
would not at present he able to understand the system, but 
tho attendam-c of inany inforior Aavahs is required, with the 
view of securing jn.-<tico lo the aceuHod, W'ho is allowud ta 
go at liberty, e\en without bail, both liefore and after trial. 
The “ A avail llai ” wear a sort of high head dress, tho flat 
front of winch is ornamented with feathers, while from the 
liincler part hangs a quantity of long human hair. The 
fra Ac of this head-piece is of wicker-work; and 1 under¬ 
stood that it was the ancient wur cup, which, IVom its iiupc- 
nelrability, appears probable.— MS. Journal n/a Voyage ((f 
Diacovenj. 


THE CASTLE OF HASTINGS, WITH THE 
.CHAI^EL OF THE VlUGlN MARY, 

Upon a lofty rocky clilF, to the westward of the t(wn 
of llastingK, there are some mimins of a large and 
very ancient casllo. At whut period or hy whom it 
was erected is not staled by Leland, (ynnulen, or any 
writer who has treated of opr topographical antiquities. 
But from its situation, which must have been particu¬ 
larly favourable to the ancient mode of fortlficulion, it 
is more than probable that a lortrcss existed here long 
before that which the Danish rovers, under Hastings 
their leader, are said to have constructed. This con¬ 
jecture receives some ^support from tt. phSRngu in the 
‘ Chronicles of Dover Moiiiwtory,’ printed Iti 
^ Collectanea/ which says, that when Arviragua threw 
off the Homan yoke, it is likely he fortifi^ ihdkkjl places 
which were most convenient for their tthmely, 

Richborongh, Wnimer, Dover, aiid tjhmtidgf)/’ Binhop 
Lytllelon, however, was inclined id Uiat here wits 
originally a lloiiiau fortress, built os a defence against, 
the invasion of the pirates. He fuHber observes, that 
although William tiie Conqueror, as we arc told, ran 
up a fort at Hastings just liefore bis engagement with 
Harold, this could not have been his work, as it would 
have required mOre time knd iatiour than his circum¬ 
stances would then have allowed; and conchic^ that 
William might probahly have repaired the old Rbmati 
castle and nave placed a jtaitisflwi id IL In tlfe ‘ Hfn- 
lory of Canterbury/ written hy Ea<lmer, it appem . 
that, in the year 1090, almost all the bishops and 
of Kiigland were asscmhljjid by royal aulhorijy at ib*; 
caslle of Hastings, to* pay personal homage to 
William 11, before his dcparlure for Norinundy 
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Little more concerning this castle is mentioned in tower, enclosing a circular flight of stairs; and, still 
history, except that within its walls there was a free farther w^tward, a sally-port and the mins of another 
royal chapel dedicated to. the Virgin Mary, in which tower. On the east side, at the distance of about 100 
was a dean with several |ecular canons and preben- feet, ran a ditch, 100 feet in breadth at the (bp, and 60 
daries. It is supposed to have been founded by one of feet deep; but both the ditch, and the interval between 
the earls of Eu while proprietor of the castle. Prynne, it and the wall, seem td have gri^lually narrowed as 
as quoted by Grose, records various circumstances they approached the gate, under which tlwy terminated, 
inlative to a dispute between King Edward HI. and On the north-w'est side there was another ditch of the 
the Bishop of Chichester and Archbishop of Canter- same breadth, commencing at the cliff opposite to the 
bury, concerning the right clamed by them of visiting westernmost angle, and bearing flWay almost due north, 
this chapel, which, however, n the reign of Henry VI., leaving a level intermediate apace .which, opposite to 
was placed under the juri^^ction of the former of the sally-port, was ISO feet in breadth, 
these prelates. At the dissolution, in the reign of The castle, together with the rape of Hastings, which 
Henry VIII., the deanery was valued at 20/, per always accompanied it, underwent many changes of 
nniiuin, and the seven prebends at 41/. I3s. 5d.; and proprietors until the year 1461, when the estate came 
the whole was, a few years after, granted by the same into the possession of Sir William Hastings, on whom 
king to Sir Anthony Browne. It appears, by a patent the title of Lord Hastings was bestowed by Edward IV. 
of Edward III., that the dean had licence to build This was the nobleman whose name has been rendered 
himself a mansion within the walls of the .castle. so familiar by the histories of England, Shakspeare’s 

What remains of the castle approaches nearest in play ^of Richard HI., and the romances about Jane 
shape to two sides of an oblique spherical triangle, Shore. When the ftdelity of Lord^ Hasting to the 
having the points rounded off. The base, of south children of Edward IV. cost him his life, his estales 
side next sea, completing the triangle, is formed by were forfeited to the crown ; but they were restored 
a peijpendicular craggy cliff about 400 feet in length, to his son by Henry VII., and confirmed to him by 
upon which are no vestiges of walls or other forti- Henry VIH. By one ofAis descendants, who were 
ficaCion. The east side Is made by a plain wall inea- invested with the earldom of Huntingdon, the castle 
sitring near 800 feet, without tower or defence of any of Hastings was sold, together with the manors of 
kind. The a^ioiniiig side, which faces the north-west, Crawhurst, Burwash, and Bereiham, to Thomas Pel- 
is about 400 feet long. The area included is about hafli, Esq., to whom the perpetuity was confirmed by 
an acre and one-fifth. The walls, nowhere entire, are Jame.s t. in 1605, In his family it has ever since 
about eight feet thick. The gateway, now demolished, remained, and at present belongs to the Earl of Chi- 
was on the north side, near the northernmost angle. Chester, to whose father it was bequeathed by the first 
Not far from it, to the west, are the remains of a small Duke of Newcastle. 
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MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT OP 


Riches, like ineects, M^iien coneealM they lie, 

W aU Diit Ibf vingSi and in their seaBuu fly. 

Who tees pale Mamiooti pine amiflst bis storo. 

Sees but a beckward steward for the poor; 

This year a reservoir, to ket'p and sj>ftre ; 

The next a fountain, Bpoutiiif^ through his heir, 

In lavish streams to quench a country’s thirst, 

And men and dogs shall drink him till they burst.” 

Pope, one of the keenest observers of. human life that 
ever threw his thoughts into v^'se, has thus described 
the natural and common siicmssion Vif Prodigality to 
Avarice. Hogarth has paiuu/1 the consequences of 
tliis succession, and, we think, with greater truth than 
the poet lias described them. 

The miser is dead;—his heir comes to open the 
“ reservoir.”. The man who, when living, denied him- 
.selfacoat,—whose old shoes nre patched with a piece 
cut out of the cover of the family-hible,—is honoured 
“ with customary suits” of black and escutcheons when 
he is dead. The undertaker is covering the misers 
room with these preparations for ‘‘ lying m state ;** the 
heir is being measured for hia mourning garments. 
Tlic strong chests are opened; the conveyances, the 
mortgage-deeds, the bonds, are exposed to view; the 
money-hags are explored; tlie secret hoards are found 
in the crazy wuills. Up to the ihoment when he took 
to his bed, and left his crutches against his comfortless 
chimney,—a monument of “ the ruling passion strong 
in death,"—the avaricious man was intent to save. For 
years tljie meat-jack had been j)ut away in the cup¬ 
board to rest,—tor years the hearth had sent tbrth no 
comfortable blaze 

Tenants with fighs the Bmokeless towers survey, 

And turn th* unwilling stcteilH unothur way; 

Benighteil wanderers thu forest o'er 

Curse the saved euiidle and unopeu'd door.” “ 

The heir will change all. No longer will the old crone, 
who is about to kindle the unaccusloined tire, he called 
upon to put the rush-light in the save-all; no longer 
will the starved cat pry into every hole for a morsel of 
food; no longer will the journal of llie master of that 
JmuHe record such a fact as “ May the .'Rh, 1721, put 
off my bad shilling.” The heaps of gold are no longer 
to he secretly gazed ^^tpon, or applied to produce other 
heaps of gold: they arc open to the day;—they are 
reafly for the hard-featured man of business to purloin 
while he makes his inventory, and for the unhappy 
youth to abuse at the first moment when he takes pos- 
seasion of them. lie has become familiar witli vice, 
even under the severe discipline of Ills avariciouR father. 
Perhaps that severe discipline has driven him to vice; 
certainly the want of coufidcucc which must have sub¬ 
sisted between the father and the son must have con¬ 
firmed his evil propenaltiea, if it did ipot call them forth. 
He is a de.stroyer of female honour. The mother of 
the unfortunate girl whom he haa tempted from the I 
path of modeety exhibits his lettem to her wretched 
daughter, who herself displays the ring which he had 
given her as a pledge of affection. The written words, 
and the more impressive flym)| 2 l of vows aud confidence, 
are despised. He has the master of gold, and 

he offers gold in reparation. He has already formed a 
false estimate of the power of riches. lie mneies that 
they procure him not only outward pleasures but 
inward wace; that they can stand in the place of that 
satisfaetjou Wlucb results from the performance of our 
duty, Wie shall sec w'here this mistake leads hiiU;» 
The delusion whfoh he has indulged in abusing that 
confidence of women, which is at the bottom of the 
holreat and purest affections of our naUirethe delusion 
which Ike is still indulging in fancying that he cun 
liestow paacc, either upon “ his p&rtner in evil or upon I 
himself, by a money-payment, as the price of outraged 
feelings,—will become habitual. He is entering iq>on 
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systematic vice: rhis previous faults may have been 
tliose of ill-directed impulses; his possession of wealth 
converts those impulses into principles. 

An elegant moral and philosophical wilier, Dr. 
Chalmers, has strikingly described the power and 
operation of habit upon vidious inclinations: “ He who 
enters on a career of vice, enters on a career of headlong 
degeneracy. If even for once we have described [gone 
through] that process of thought and feeling which 
leads, whether through the imagiiiation >or the .senses, 
from the first presentation of a tempting object to a 
guilty indulgence, this of itself establishes a pro¬ 
bability that, on the recurrence of that object, we shall 
pa.ss onward by the same steps to the same consumma¬ 
tion. And it is a probability ever strengthening with 
every repetition of the process, till at length it advances 
towards the moral certainty of a helpless surrender to 
the tyranny of those tivil passions which we cannot 
resist, just because the will itself is in thraldom, and 
wc choose not to resist them. It is thus that we might 
trace the progress of intemperance and licentiousness, 
and even of dishonesty, to whose respective solicitations 
we have yielded at tlie first, till, by continuing lo yield, 
we become the passive, the prostrate subjects of a three 
that is uncontrollable only diecaiise we have seldom or 
never in good earnest tried to control it. It is not that 
we arc struck of a sudden with moral impotency; but 
we are gradually benumbed into it. The power ot 
temptation has not made instant seizure upon the 
faculties, or taken them by storm. It proceeds by an 
influence that is gently and almost insensibly pro¬ 
gressive,-r just as progressive, in truth, as the associa¬ 
tion between particular ideas is strengthened by the 
frequency of their succession. But even as that a^ssocia- 
tiorf may at length become inveterate, insomuch that 
when the first idea finds entry into the mind, wccann<»t 
withstand the importunity wherewith the second insists 
upon following it; so might the moral habit become 
alike inveterate,—thoughts succeeding thoughts,—and 
urging onward their counterpart desires in that wonted 
order wiiicli had hitherto'connected the beginning of n 
temptation with its full and final victory. At each 
repetition would we find it more difficult t 40 break this 
order, or to lay an arrest upon it; till at length, as the 
fruit of this wretched regimen, its iinhnppy patient is 
lorded over by a power of moral evil, which possesses 
the whole man, ainl wields an irresistible, or rather an 
unresisted, ascendency over him*,” 

Mr. cHarles I^ainb, in bis exquisite ^ Essay on the 
Genius and Character of Hogarth,’ which we have so 
frequently quoted, says, “ 1 have sometimes entertained 
myself with comparing the * TImon of Athens’ of 
Shakspeaic, and Hogarth** ‘ Rake’s Progress* together. 
The Btofjr,—the moral,—in both is nearly tlie same. 
Tke wild course of riot and extravagance ending in the 
one with driving ilte Beodigal from the society of men 
into the solitude of the deserts; and. In the other, with 
conducting the Rake through hie several stages of dis¬ 
sipation into the still more complete desolations of (ho 
mad-house, in tiie play and in tiU picture are described 
with niiiiost equal force and nature. The levee of the 
Rake, which forms the subject of the second plate in 
the series, is almost a transcript of Timon’s levee in the 
opening scene of that play.” 

It apnears to us that, although there are many points 
of similarity between the characters of Timon and the 
Rake, there are also many of contrast. These dif¬ 
ferences, we think, are sufficiently striking, even in the 
second plate of the series, transcript” as it un¬ 
doubtedly is of some passages in Timon’s h>vee. In 
Hogarth, the Hake is surnniiuled by persons of various 
qualifications and degrees, who,, however they may all 
♦ * Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise/ vol. i. p. 142. 
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assist him ia spending his iiihcritaiicey have very dif¬ 
ferent talents to exchange for his money. .The hero is 
in his morning gown, attending to a bnlly who has 
bremght^a letter of introduction: the rufllan grasps his 
sword ill one hand and pluces the other upon his breast. 
The Hake is supposed trf have rivals to be .secretly 
removed,—affronts to be wiped out by a stab in the 
dark. Such practices could be scarcely said to belong 
to England even in Hogarth’s day, loi^se us were the 
morals of thaA perfbd, and inellicicnt the {)olice. The 
character, however* might have existed; but he is 
gone. Those, now, upon whom Nature has stamped 
the disposition of the bravo have taken to another pro- 
iession, which is safer: they have become wvriters for 
the baser portion of the press. They destroy the peace 
of families by the slanders which they invent for .some 
Sunday medley of filth and scandal; or squirt their 
daily ink upon some illustrious reputation,—the very 
cuUlt-Jisk who make the waters in which a public man 
swims cloudy for a inoincnt, and then rush to their holes 
I ill they have .secreted another inky fount, ready to pro¬ 
duce another puddle. Such people belong to our 
times; thw have supersclaed the hired bully of the last 
century. In front of the Rake is a jockey exhibiting a 
howl which his master’ijPW'acc-horses arc supposed to 
liave won: this, and two pictui’es of fighting-cocks on 
the wall, show that he has become initiated in those 
most expensive modes of gambling, racing and cock- 
fighting. Amongst the group of candidates fc# his 
up])ro]>atioii there is a pri/.e-fighter of the day, who has 
come to teach him the science of quarter-stuff: boxing 
had not then become a fashionable accoif|plishmcnt. 
CMose by the prize-fighter is a French lencing-masler, 
muking a thrust with his foil, and exhibiting the most 
])errecl seli-coinplaconcy; and in advance of him^s a 
tfiaucing-master, the very perfection of puppyism. &n 
the bnck-grouml, behind the bully, is a fellow winding 
a French-horn. But amongst this singular group there 
are two portraits, which show that the vanity of the 
Hake led him to cultivate higher tastes than the jockey 
or flic prize-fighter could inspire. The great Handel, 
waiting to give his le.ssons, is absorbed by hi.s own ])er- 
formance at the harpsichord : his back is only seen, but 
there is no doubt that ITogartli meant to introduce the 
immortal composer of ‘ The Messiah.* The other 
])ortrait is that of Bridgomaii, a celebrated layer-out of 
grounds, or laiid.scape-gardener, of that day. The 
object of (lie painter was to exhibit (he various modes 
ill which 9 prodigal may expend liis substance, even in ! 
pursuits in themsclvcii praiseworthy;— * ] 

What brouj^ht Sir Visto’s illgot W(‘alfh to waste ? 

Some dannoii whisper’d,—* Visto, have a taste.* 

Heaven vhitM with a taste the wealthy fool, • 

And needs no rod but Kipley with a rule*.* 

The ante-chamber is filled with tailors and wig-makers; 
and a poet is there, .sjioutiiig his own verses. This is 
the key to (he resemblance which Mr. Lamb .saw 
between (he levee of Hogarth’s Rake and that of 
Shukspeare’s Timoii. Isi the latter we have fhe poet, 
(he painter, the jeweller to sell his diamond, niid the 
merchant; but here, we think, the resemblance stops. 
Hogarth’s Ritke is all sensuality and selfishness; even 
what is intellectual about him is only brought there for 
the gratification of his vanity. But Timon is cssctilially 
high-minded and generous. He addresses the poet and 
the painter as one who understands the arts which they 
profess, and with the kindness and ease of a gentleman, 
without any of the pretensions of a patron. He pur-! 
chases the diamond ftf the jeweller, not for himself, but I 
to bestow it on a friend ; the wares of the merchant are j 
devoted (ti the same purpose, by the .same exuberant | 

* * Mora! KpUtley.'—RtpUy was an arcliitcct of the time | 

of Queen Aimc. • 


generosity. At the levee of Timon lie in told that one 
whom ho regards is sent to phaon. He exclums,— 

I am not of that feathedto oUaka off 

My friend whan ho moil needs me. 1 do kuow him 

A ffentlcmiui that well deserves a help, 

Which he shall have: I’ll pay tho debt aud free him;* 

Again : an old Athenian comes to Timon to complnlii 
thm his servant aspire to marry his daughter, and that 
he, being rich, rejects me suit. Umon thus unswera;— 

“ Tilts gMiitloman of mil. hath served mo long; 

To build his fortiino ^ will strain a little, 

For 'tis a Imtid in men. Give him (hy doiighter i 
What yuu bestow in him I’ll counteq)oise." 

All this, indeed, migbl be o.stontation in some men : 
but ill Timon it. w'oa a generosity thoughtless and 
unjust, for it plunged him into debt and ruin;—hiil 
still not in the slightest degree parallel with the gross 
selfishne.ss of Hogarth’s Rake. In the full of Timon, 
we sympathize with his Bufferings and his hatred of Iiis 
false friends;—iii the deslructioii of Hogarth's Bake 
we own that the judgment which pursues him is a 
righteous one. 

There can l)e no mistake as to the propensities of tlu^ 
hero of this series of prints; they are essentially lo^w 
' and degrading. The tliird plate exhibits him in a state 
of the most henstly dninkeiiries.s, in a night-tavern of 
London, lie has beaten the watchman, and brought 
off his lantern as a trophy of victory; and he is now 
surrounded with abaiidoiied women, who arc rifling his 
pockets. Jt is not for us to describe this scene: Ho¬ 
garth only could have painted it. 

The question for us to ask at this stage of the * Rake’s 
Progress* is. What has tlie unhappy rich man obtained 
hy the improper application of his riches? lie has cast 
aifay the ulFectiou of a being who loved him; he has 
surrendered himself tc» the indulgence of CAery desire 
which his pussioiis and his vanity ha\e prompted; he 
has sounded tho depths of the lowest profligacy, us it 
were in despair of finding excitement enough in the 
peculiar vices of his own station. Has he found any 
happiness? Jfas he not rather found not only the 
stiimiing consciousness of wrong-doing, but positive 
.pain e\cn in that wrong-doing? The iiuttiro of this 
positive pain of evil conduct has been well pul by Dr. 
Chalmers, in the work we liave already quoted :—** In 
counterpart to the sweets and salistactiiiiis of virtue, is 
the essential and inherent bitterness of all that is morally 
evil. We repeat, that, with this particular argiitnerit, 
we do not mix up fhe agonies of remorse. It is the 
wretchedness of vice in itself, not the wretchedness 
which we sulfcr lK*cause of its recollected - and felt 
wrongness, that w^e now speak of. * * * ♦ Who can 
doubt, for example, the iinhappiiiess of the habitual 
drunkard? and that, althongli the ravenous appetite, 
by which he is driven along a stormy career, meets 
every day, almost every hour of the day, with the gra¬ 
tification that is suited to it. The same tdey be equally 
affirmed of the voluptuary, or of the depredator, or of 
the extortioner, or of (lie liar. Each may succeed in 
the attainment of his ^jpclfic object; and we ctumof 
possibly disjoin from the conception of .success, th»* 
conception of some wjrt of pleasure; yet In perfect con¬ 
sistency we affirm, with a sad and heavy burthen ot‘ 
unpleasantnes^i or unhappiness on the whole. He is 
little conversant with our nature who does not know of 
many a passion belonging to it, that it may be the in¬ 
strument of many pleasurable, nay, delicious or exqut- 
.site sensations^ and yet he a wretched passion still; 
the domineering tyrant of a bondsman, who at once 
knotD^ himnelf to be degradedy and feeU to be 

unhappy.*'* ^ 

We are arrived at the point of the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 

I * * Chiilinm' BrMlgowator Trealiue,’ vol, i. p. IOj. 
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when, having^ run through a long course ofproiligalily, 
the hour of retribution is arriving in the form oi'pecu¬ 
niary cmharrcumMnU lo ttiia course of prodigality he 
has greatly ii^jured himselfv has he benefited others? 
Pope, who lived at a time when there were very false 
notions abroad in the. world as to the effects of profuse 
expenditure upon the condition of society, makes the 
miseir “ a backward Uewardfor thc poor:' He was the 
reservoir his heir is the “ imninin ” who is to slake 
** a country's thirst.” The saijjc poet> in his description 
of “ Timon’s villa,” falls into foe same mistake. Here 

All cry out, what lumji are thrown away I” 

and yet, according to the satirist, 

-.^-henco ths poor ate clothNi, the hungry fed, 

Health td himlelf, and to hia infanta brei^j 
The labourer beats.’’ 

Whatever may be the temporary and local effects when 
** sums axe IhrOWn away ” upon * those who live, or ap¬ 
pear to live, upon the follies* of others, there can'be 
no doubt that, the * enduring and general benefits of 
judicious expcndilure—of what is-truly called “ profit¬ 
able expenditure”—arc of infinitely greater importance 
to the coinnu'iiiily. > The poet Tel t this himself; but 
he was blinded by the notion of his day, that unless 
the rich were profuse, the poor would ktarve. He says, 
in the same epistle in which he thinks that the sums 
llirown away/' afford the labourer bread, 

** Bid h«rbotirfl open, public wayu eatoiid, 

Bid tcraplo!i worthier of the gcjd nscend ; 

Bid the broad arch llie dangerous flood coiitsiin ; 

The mole projected break the roaring main ; 

Back to his bounds the subject sea command, 

And roll obedient rivers through the land/' 

Such arc some of the modes in which riches cart be 
judiciously expended ;—and whatever is'saved from u 
wanton confiuinptiou of weglth goes to incrca.se the 
capital of the ccnnniunity, ai)d to become the source of 
those public conveniences,which^ enable all capital to 
work more profitably, and of those public monuments 
of the higher feelings of our nature, which elevnte the 
character of individuals mid of nations/' We quote a 
parallel between the expenditure of a prodigal and the 
expenditure of a high-minded citixen, from a liUle work 
published by the Society tor the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowl^g^" 

“ Therc^ are, many who ihipk that accumulation is a 
positive evil, and that consumption is a positive hehefit; 
and, therefore, that,economy is an evil, and waste a 
benefit. The cpui;se,of a pro^ligal man is by many still 
viewed with considerable adiniratio^n.. He sits up all 
night in frantic'^riut-^li^ couBumee whatever can stimu¬ 
late his satiated appetite—he is waited upon by a crowd 
of unproductive a^^d equally riotous retainers—he breaks 
'and destroys everything arqttftdjiim witli^an unsparing 
hand—he rides his horSce to death in the most extrava¬ 
gant attempts to wrest,!e^with jliine and space; and 
when he has s|)eHt all hia suhidance. in4heBC 'excesses, 
and dies an outcast aiid a'bfeggar,:he:is said to have 
been hearty fellow, pn4j||p -have ‘ made; ifood. for 
tmlc.' ^ When, on the correr^py,. a man ‘ or fortune 
eeonomiacs his revenue—livcfii Mike a/yirtuous . and 
reasonable being, whose first duty is the cultivation of 
Ilia understanding—eats and drinks with a regard to 
his health—keeps no more retainers.than are sufficient 
for his proper comthrl and decency—breaks and destroys 
nothing—has respect to the inferior animals, as w'ell 
from motives of prudence as of mercy—and dies with¬ 
out a mortgage on his lands; he is said to have been a 
stingy fellow, who did not know how to ‘ circulate his 
money.’ To ‘ circulate^^money,' to ‘ make good for 
trade,’ in the once common meaning of the terms, is i 
for one to consume unprofitaMy what, if oconomi/ed, 
would lm\c stimulated production in a way that would I 


have enabled hvndrcds^ instead of one, to consume 
profitably.^ We will give you two historical examples 
of these two opposite modes of making good for tranlc 
and circulating money. The Duke of Buckingham, 
‘ having been possessed of about 50,000/. a year, died, 
in 1687, ill a remote inn ui Yorkshire, reduced to the 
utmost misery^,’ After a life of the most wanton riot, 
which exhausted all his princely resources, he was left 
at the last hour, under eircumstances which arc well 
described in the following lines by Popite:— 

^ In the wortit inn*H worst room, with mat half hung. 

The flours of pUihter, and the walls of dung, 

Qu once a flock bed, but repair'd with straw, 

Wilji ta^tc tiod curtains never meant to draw, 

The George nnd Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty reef 5 
Great VilHers lies. » » • • 

No wit to flatter left of all liis store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more, 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 

And fame, this lord of irseless thousands ends.' 

Contrast the course of this unhappy man with that of 
the Duke of Bridgewater, who devoted his property to 
really ‘ making* good for niide,’ by coii^j^cling the 
great canals which connect Manchester with the coiil 
countries, and with Livcrp«)ol. The Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham lived in a round of sensual folly : the Duke of 
Bridgewater limited his personal expenditure to 400/. 
a ^ar, and devoted all tlie remaining portion of his 
rewnnes to the construction of a magnificent work of 
the highest public utility^ The one supported a train 
of cooks, and valets, and horse-jockeys : the other called 
into., actiyii tlic labour of thousands, and employed in 
the direction of that labour the skill of Brindley, thi! 
greatest cnigineer that any country has produced. The 
one died without a penny, loaded with debt, leaving no 
l^racc behind him but the ruin which Iiis waste had pro¬ 
duced : the other becpieatlied almost the largest prc)- 
pcrly ill Europe to his descendants, and opened a 
channel for industry which afforded, and still affordi^ 
etnployineiit to thousands.’'t 

. The fourth picture of the ‘Rakes Progress’ rc[»re- 
sents the coinmencement of the penal consequences of 
crime—those consequences which are direct and positive, 
and which alone are deeply felt by the habitual pro¬ 
fligate. In this'picture the Rake is represented as 
arrested for debt. He is proceeding to court on a g«la- 
«dtty-r-for private depravity'amongst men does not debar 
‘ them from the customary honqurs of their station—and 
his chair is stojiped ]>y a sheriff's officer. By one of 
those<^chaiices which rather belong to romance than to 
real life, the young woman whom the hero of the tale 
had so deeply injured is passing by. She has clung 
to a virtuous and reputable course of life; she has 
.saved money; and with the generosity that belongs to 
woman, she at once devotes her earnings to the release * 
of her betrayer. In fioint of character and composition 
this, if not one of the most striking of Hogarth's 
works, is siiigfularly excellent. ', The surpri^ of the 
profligate in being taujght this practfoal lesson of the 
effects of his imprudence—the earnest simplicity of the 
female who sbow^s the means of his release—the stern 
and pei-emptory mandate of the sheriff’s officer—all 
these arc represented most skilfully. Nor are the ac¬ 
cessories of the picture Ies.s valuable. Hogarth has in¬ 
troduced an episode which forcibly illustrates the great 
Tnoral wliich he constantly kept in view—that vice is a 
j leveller of all distinctions. A knot of blackguard boys 
I are gambling on the pavement ^ two arc earnestly cn- 
I gaged at curds; two others, one of whom i.s a shoe¬ 
black, are at dice; the shoe-black has lost his clothes, 
but Lin.«:uted, he offers to stake his only means of indus¬ 
trious existence, his brushes and blacking-pot. The 

* Rtiff'hcada ^ Pope.^ t ‘Capitol and Labuur.* 
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rake himself has gone through precisely the same temp¬ 
tations —and he has not resisted them. The scene of 
the dirty gamblers takes place before ‘ White’s,’ a cele¬ 
brated gaming-house of thlt daythe moral is such 
as Hogarth only could have hit off. 

In the commencement of his career, the Rake spurned 
the ties of alfectioii which, if properly strengthened, 
might have made his life hup]^, and saved him from 
misery and degradation. lie jtas rt^ccted the woman 
that he might have loved; hi now plights hLs faith to 
one whom he weds for her nches only. In the fifth 
plutc of the series, he stands before the altar, placing 
the ring on the finger of a deformed and aged lady,— 
who, with folly equal to his guilt, believes that she can 
find happiness in such an ill-assorted union. In the 
1)ack part of the scene, the injured young woman, to 
whom he had given his earl^ vows, is entering the 
cliurch, to forbid the solemnization of the marriage. 
Tlie marriage-law of that day probably justified, or 
appeared to justify, such an interruption. There are 
several strokes of Hogarth’s peculiar humour in this 
picturesuch as the creed destroyed by damp, the 
coinriiandmentM cracked, and the poor’s box covered 
over with a spider’s web. 

The Rake is ogain master of riches. Ilow does he 
(iiiploy them? lie has married to repaif bis fortunes: 
satiated with the dissipation that he delivered himself over 
to, he now rushes to the last and most perilous excite¬ 
ment—the gaming-table-^as another substitute for 
imnuurable occupation. The picture in which Hogarth 
represents this,—the final vice which leads to the catas¬ 
trophe-- is the sixth of the series. We here republish 
it. Never were the hateful cficcta of this demoniqpal 
passion more forcibly delineated. Tlie gambling-{totise 
here represented is one that would now be called low. 
Perhaps in Hogarth’s day fortunes were not lost and 
won amidst gikied saloons, where every luxury that can 
pamper the senses is administemd to the devoted victims. 
The scene before us is certainly not such as is exhibited 
ill the present times, when men of rank do not hesitate 
to enter a garnbling-housc in brood day, secure that the 
thin disguise of a Club mav prevent the interrupti(|ti| 
of a prying police,* and believing, perhaps, that vice 
looks less hideous when she is surronmled with mirrors 
that show her at full length. The gambling-house to 
wliich Hogarth has taken his hero is a wretched den, 
where crime and misery are alread/ wedded even in 
o\ternaIa. In this place there is no selection of com- 
putiiotis ; pickpockets and highwaymen sit side by side 
with the loced coat of him the world calls ** gentleman.” 
Tiicre is no ballot for the admission of shaipers with a 
pedigree, to the eadusion of sharpers without. The 
Rake is in the centre of the picture; he has staked his 
all, and hns lost it.' He is on his kneeil, imprecating 
vengeance on his bare bead, fitim which, in his rage, 
he has stripped liis periwig* He has overturned the 
chair on which he was sitting, and a dog is barking at 
liis exhibition of impotent frenzy, On his right is 
another maddened victim, steiipiiig and cursing, with 
clenched fists, ready to. do the lost bidding of wspair. 
On his left, in a mule reverie of melancholy or mischief- 
planning, sits a highwayman, who has lost the fruits of 
liis last crime ; he is, perhaps, tlunking deeply of the 
gallows, for the boy luiUoos to him in vain to lake the 
ii<p\or he has ordered. The highwayman is seated 
before a grated tire-placc—a prccautiun not uimecessary 
in a ])lacc where the fiercest passions are let loose. Iii 
spite of such precaution, the room is on fire, and the 
wutchinau nishea in to alarm the inmates. With two ex¬ 
ceptions, the occMipation qf4he gamofelers is so absorbing, 
that none assist in putting out the flames or think of 
escaping from the danger. The usurer is still lending 


money to a gamj^ster whose substance is not quite ex¬ 
hausted;—the winner of the stakes is still sweeping 
the golden ficaps into his pocket;—another infuriated 
loser is determined to murder the man who has ruined 
him, in spite of the common danger by which they are 
surrounded. All this is true to nature; and there is 
not a character or incident in the picture that may not 
be studied with advantage. 

The transition from the gaming-house to the prison 
is nut a mere straining after effect; one succeeds to 
the other by the most easy progression. The Rake is 
here,—but how changed. It is a remarkable insiatice 
of Hogarlh’s power of delineating character, that in 
every shifting scene, with the furrows of years and 
crime and suffering upon his face, we can trace the 
identity of the unhappy hero of this story, from the 
first exhibition of heartless profligacy td the last 
manifestation of human woe. In prison we see the 
man prematurely old—surrounded l)y a complication 
of wretchedness which has done its work upon him, 
and made the expression of his face one of the most 
tragically striking in all Hogarth. Here,” says 
Mr. Lamb, all is easy, natural, undistorted; but 
withal what a mass of woe here accumulated!—the 
long history of a mis-spent life is compressed into the 
countenance as plainly as the series of plates before 
had told it. Here is no attempt at Gorgonian looks 
whish arc to freeze the beholder, no grinning at the 
antique bed-posts*, no facc-inaking, or consciousness 
of the presence of spectators in or out of the picture; 
but jgrief kept to a maifs self, a face retiring from 
notice witft the sliame which great anguish sometimcH 
brings with it,—a final leave taken of hope,—* the 
consfiig on of vacancy and stupefaction,— a beginning 
aj^ienation of mind looking like tranqinllity.” Certainly 
this masterly description i.<) no exaggeration of the won¬ 
derful merits of this figure. The complexity of misery 
is indeed frightful. The profligate sits in the beggarly 
coininon-room of a London prison. A century has 
made a material difference both in the comforts and 
discipline of these places ;—but there is misery enough 
and vice enough within the walls of a prison for debt, 
to make one wish that the time was past, when the 
unfortunate .should be thus exposed to the contamina¬ 
tion of the wicked, and both should be shut out from 
the power of making an effort to repair the injury they 
have caused to their creditors. In this wretched den 
there arc, his wife assailing him with threat^ and re¬ 
proaches,^and the female whom he had betrayed, 
accompanied by her child, fainting at the sight of his 
accumulated misery. He had made an effort to exercise 
the talents which he in some degree possessed, by 
writing for the stage—the first resource of the sanguine 
author. The play Js just returned from the manager, 
who has rejected it. The undcr-turnkey is pressing 
him for his fees;—the pot-boy is demanding payment 
for the beer which he nas called for without the means 
of purchasing it. In such a moment his brain becomes 
a chaos;—the prison leads to the mad-housc. To each 
print of this series Hogarth has affixed some line.s of 
his own composition. They are nut of the highest 
order—for it is seldom given to one man to excel in 
two Such different walks; but the verses are euriouM,— 
and a specimeu (the one given with the plate of the 
‘ Prison-scene’) will not displease our readers:— 

** llapi)y the man, whose constant thought, 

(Tho* ill the school of hardship taught,) 

Can send remembrance back to ieicn 
Trcasiiri's Irum life's earliest stretch ; 

Who, self-approving, can review 

Scenes of past virtues, that shine through * 

* This is ail allusion to Sir Joshua Reynolds' picture of tho 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
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The Rloomof and eaet a vav 
To gild the evening of his dav. 

Not so the guilty wretch coimnM: f 

No pleasures meet his roving mind, 

• No nlessings fetch’d from early voiith, 

But broken Faith, and, wretched truth, 

Taleuts idle and uiiustd, 

And every gift of heaven abus'd; 

In seas or sad reflection lost, 

From horrors still to horrors tost^ 

Reason the vessel loaves to steer, 

And gives tha helm to mad Despair.” 

The last print of this aeries is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary prodortions of Hogarth's pencil. It is llius 
described by Mr. Lamb :—“ The concluding scene in 
the ‘ Rake's Progress * is perhaps superior to the last 
scenes of ‘ Timon/ If we seek for sornelhing of kin¬ 
dred excellence in poetry, In must be in the scenes of 
Lears beginning marlness, where the King and the 
Fool and the Tom-o’-Bedlam conspire to prixlfice such 
a medley of mirth checked by misery, and fcisery 
rebuked by mirth; where the society of those ‘ strange 
bed-rellows' which misforlMne have brought Leur ac¬ 
quainted with, so finely sets forth the destitute state 
of the monarch, while the lunatic bans of the one, and 
Ihc disjointed sayings anef Wild but pregnant allusions 
of the other, so wonderfully sympatliize with that con¬ 
fusion, which they seem to assist in the production of, 
ill the Reuses of that • child-changed father.’ 

In the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the 
* Rake's Progress/ we find the same assortment of the 
ludicrous with the terrible. tJ[ere is desperate madness, 
the overturning of originally Btroiig-thinkin^ faculties, 
at whirfi we shudder, ns wc contemplate the duration 
and pressure of affliction which it must have asked to 
destroy such a building;—and here is the graifual 
hurt less lapse into idiocy of faculties, wliich at thefr 
best of times never having been strong, we look upon 
the cousummatioii of their decay with no more of pity 
than is consistent with a smile. The mad tailor, the 
j)oor driveller that has gone out of his wits (and truly 
he appears to have had no great journey to go to gel 
piust their confines) for the love of Charming Betty 
Careless—these half-laughable, scarce-pitiable objects 
take off from the horror which the principal figure 
would of itself raise, at the same time that they assist 
the feeling of the scene by contributing to the general 
notion of its subject;— 

Madness, thou chaos of the hmin, 

Vfhai art, that pleasure giv'sti and pain P • 

Tyranny of Fancy's reign! 

Medianic Fancy, that can build 
Vast labyrinths and mazes wild, 

With rule disjointed, shapele'ii measure, ^ 

Fill’d with horror, flllM with pleasure, 

Shapes of horror, tliat would oven 
Cost doubts of mercy upon heaven* 

Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, 

Would split the shaking sides of spleen,* 

Ts it carrying the spirit of comparison to excess to 
remark, that in the poor Jkneeting, weeping female, who 
accompanies her seducer in his sad decay, there is some- 
thing analogous to Kent, or Caius, as he delights rather 
to be called, in ‘ Lear,’—the noblest pattern of virtue 
which even Shakspeare has conceived,'—who follows 
his royal master in b^ishment, that had pronounced 
Ai. 9 banishment, and, fl^etful at once of nis wrongs 
and dignities, taking on himself the disguise of a 
menial, retains his fidelity to the figure, his loyalty to 
the carcase, the shadow, the shell and empty husk of 
Lear?" • 

There is scarcely a parallel, we think, between the 
last scenes of Timon and the last scenes of the * Rake's 
Progress,’ anymore than there is in the lives of the two 

* lanes iiftcribed under the plate. 


mined men. Timon truly says, in the first ehill of his 
fortunes, 

<< No villainotM bounty fet hath pzaaM my heart ( 
Unwiwly, not igoobl)^ have 1 given.** 

The Rake is one compound of selfishness and sen** 
siittlity, unadulterated by any generous vice which wears 
the garb of virtue. Timon, with a lofty misanthropy, 
rejects the world and its false friends; he looks to death 
with the calmness of tone who has sounded the depths 
of the vanity of Ufe1 

I Say to Athens, 

Timon hath made IKe everlaaliag manaion 
l^pon the beached verge uf the salt flood, 

Wliich ouce a day with his oinbossod froth 
The turhulcut surge shall cover.'* 

He dies, weary of the world and broken hearted; 
although the world solicits his return to it. The Rake 
dies (under the proteclion of society, for his iutellecfs 
have perished) without a lofty thought to console liis 
parting hour—n monument of deep and dire retribiitjon 
tor crimes and follies that even iti (heir completion 
were but another name for misery. 


We add a few ^anecdotes relating to this series of 
pictures, from the lively and judicious volumes of 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, on * British Painters/ pub¬ 
lished in the * Family Library— 

“ The persons who crowd tlic eiglit busy scenes of 
the Rake's Progress are not so well known (as those 
of ilie Harlot's Progress); many are believed to be 
portraits. The hero hiniHeff is probably only the per¬ 
sonation of (he vices which the painter propemed to 
satirize; tiirough which the treasures amassed by sordid 
meanness were to be as ignobly squandertnU Jn (he 
halo round the head of the antiquated beldame, whom 
he^^rries to support his extravagance, we see a satiric 
touclr at that spiritual school of painting, to which 
Hogarth never bore any love. The two sedate por- 
Rotiugcs, in tlij^ scene of the gaming table, are one 
Manners, (of the family of Rutland,) to wliom (he 
Duke of Devousliirc lost the great estate of Leicester 
Abbey, and i^iighwaymaii, who sits warming his tiuq 
at the fire, waiting quietly till the winner departs, (hat 
may, with a craped face and a cocked pistol, t'ollow 
and seize tha whole. * Old Maiftiers,’ says Ireland, 
* was the only person of his time who amassed a con- 
siderable fortune by the profession of a gamester/ 
Hogarth has shown him exercising his twofold avocation 
of miser and gamester, discounting u note of hand to 
a nobleman with a greedy hand and a raiiociouH eye. 

“In another scene the actors in the drama of jprodi- 
gality are niimeroos and well chosen. The Hake, 
hohling his morning levee, api>cars stilf and ungraceful 
in his rich dress and newly acquired importance—arul 
is surrounded by visitors well qualified to reduce him 
ft-om effluence to poverty. Paris sends a tailor, a 
dancing-master, a milliner, a master Of fencing, and a 
blower of the French horn; we have besides an jEnglisli 
prize-fighter, a teacher of Italian music, a garden archi¬ 
tect, a bravf), a jockey, and a poet. One of those 
worthies, Dubois, a FraiUihmaii, was memorable for 
bis oithusiasin in the science of defence, and for having 
died in a quarrel with an Irishman of his owu name 
and profession, as fiery and skilful as himself. Another 
was Figg, the prize-fighter, noted in (he day.s o( 
Hogarth for beating Imif-a-dozen intractable IJiber- 
nians, which accounts for the words on the label—* A 
Figg for the Irish.’ The teaciier of music resembles 
Handel, and the embellisher of gardens has the look of 
Bridgman—a person who modestly boasted that iii« 
works ' created landscape, realized painting, und im¬ 
proved nature/ If the subjects which painting em- 
Dodies could be as clearly described bv tlie pen, there 
would be less use for the pencil; nothing short of the 
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examifuiiion of thes^ Varied productions can properly 
satiBfy curiosity. * The ‘‘ Rake’s Levee Room/’ ’ says 
Walpole* ‘ the “ Nobleman’s Dinin^^ Room/’ the 

Apartroenta^ the Husbimd and Wife in Marriage 
a-Ia-mode/’ the “ Alderman’s Parlor/’ the ** Bed- 
chfMnber/’ and many otliers, are the history of the 
manners of the age.’ 

‘‘ The fume of flogarlh, and the profit arising from 
his pieces, exeiJed needy artists And unprincipled print- 
sellers to engrave some of Ule mogt popular pf his 
works, and dispose of them i^r their own advantage. 
The eight prints of the ‘ Raketls Progress ’ were pirated 
by Boitard, publikhW on one iarge sheet a fortnight 
before the c^igihob apifcared, and called ^.The Progress 
orthc Rake, exemplified iiLthe JLife pf Ramble Gripe, 
Esq., Son .and . Heir bf, Rr'.Poirtiye "G^pe.’They. 
were executed too with a skill wiiich tt^tened io im¬ 
pair his income. w|t}i |^tnucli 

bitterness, uf^ahis aud^ipti$'^pro^1l8iSg^; and to put 
stop to such depredatiousl khd secure to;pairitere gene¬ 
rally a fair pro8t in thelr/qwn ^qhiposltidiis; he applied 
to parliament, and obtained an'^ct ’m for tecog-* 

nizing a legal copyrigfiWn di^gns * 
and restruihing'do'pies pf 'micli\orkB:frSth*Deii^ 
without consent of the 6witers. \ i * 

“ A very few plain wSrds, would have thought, 
might have exprcflsed.tfais ver^p1ajn<hfe4nifig;^^^ in 
acts of jparllamcnl, thfe rticaniug ftunnt*to'*be lost amidst 
the multitude of phrases, as a figure is sometimes * ob¬ 
scured in the abundance oritsViraperJr. OnprHuggihs, 
the friend of ■Hbgkrtb,‘drew the act; and worded it so 
loosely end vaguely, that when re8(!fi*tfed to as tfh^^edy 
in the case of Jeflreys the printseller;it:wiis the opinion 
of Lord Hardwicke, befoiife whom the trial came on, 
that no person'claiming under un assigumeiit from the 
original inventor ofr the pain)(ings, ot. designs copfed, 
could receive any benefit from it. ‘ IIogarlh,’.says Sir 
John Hawkins,i* aUehdtd tlje hewing of the’cause, and 
lamented to me that he had employe^ Mwft’gbis to draw 
the act, addiilg^that he fir^t projeoted it^ie hofied 
it would l)e^8hch an*eiicoUrugcmeiit to art/that'^cngra<f» 
vers ^ould ^ multiply, * apd .ihoj shops i^f jprhitsellers 
become as num^i^ils ns those of balfers :^a Iropc (adds 
Hawkins) which Blmmipretty nearly grSififN ^ 

“ From his penen and ihia j^ibver:H6||^rth obtaineaT"! 
a twofold fame, and a >jght to a twofold pro^t—of 
which he naturally desired to'sebpre’the^^ advantages'to 
himself. ^^His paintings, tiotwithstandihg his general 
reputation, ^^cat^inued, however, low-priccd; they were 


considered nifbro' as the "opr^pted pff^iring pf a random 



__, ilttplirfJHs . _ 

by the thouiriU)4|ticm«iiM hie iiicbnie,'^juid eitthbUriutd 
hU fame eTet^hiry^ -Hofarth stood .iiknie here^ 
holding the gt«ier;wiih jus onrn hnqd, he commahi* 
cted to the iwhita aafoutofittph importoaee whSdh 
itMM^aUy iAcKMcd mine.*’ 



ling back njm sfieoee oC Thx ond n>yoiy 
legwtb haa m tniiydeidctOd m.'thts'Wtys ofll 
platMii erb or, naturally M to epAdder whi^ tlMihe’' 


little attention has always bOen paid to the education of 
the moral feelings—to the formation of correct notions 
of the rcspoii.sibility under which every member of 
society labours to discharge his duty^to the b^t of his 
ability, according to his opportunities. The rich, to 
whom much is given, and from whom, therefore, much 
is demanded, sddom hear this lesson. They are not 
early instructed in •‘the icy precepts of respect”~the 
severe ma^Kims of prudence ; but are led to fancy that 
riches are all-powerful, and that the pleasure of their 
possessor is the only rule for their adoiinistration. This 
is ja fat^ mis^ke. It .precipitates, him. who Jaboum 
under the 'delusion iiito the ^depths 'bf ’^msuafify khd 
BelfishntSs'; jU^uts him off frqm^he^''cnj<^^ 

,lhe honour which wait upon the fmthful exi^cise of any 
species" of pWer; it 'makes him. a' mark^for the artiB'ces 
jt)f the worthless and the-designing;'" it'degrades'him, 
in fact, Worn 'the station which a wise and benevolent 
[/ich^nah 6ught'to'hi>Id/iiito what has been most em- 
jj^ati^lly “ a useless funnel of expense.” For 
diuch^eyil ^nohohs as these there is no'coi^rebtive but 
sound ‘education,—not the education,only of the iii- 
|4cllect,^but of the heart,-^iiot a mef^ cultivation of the 
raeniovy'and th4 imagination, but a'streiii^heiiing of 
the^ moral pririciple.' ^How^fhis effect'is to be attained 
is riot our'pfovince to discuss. It is enough’for us to 
express our conviction, that for the correction of’.the 
early mistakes wldch lead to the debasements'of high 
life or of low, the same educational process is1||||CcVssar}': 

:TKe time may 'c6mc*’when,the vices‘and wretcliecliiess 
which' Hogarth has depicted in his • Rake’s Progress,* 
and his ‘ Gin Lane/ shall he looked njion as curious 
evidences'of a past state of manners. If that happy 
time should 'fever arrive, it will be accompanied by the 
demotion, both cif the rich aiid the poor, to those sources 
of pleasure which Nature has opened UAis in %h'e ciilli- 
vation bf our 'higher tastes; and the indulgence of our 
purqr4flections. False excitements will then be valued 
as they deserve. The frivolities * of the great, and the 
'grosRiiess of the viilgarj' will then be weighed in the 
same scale. Men of all ranks will have mOrc eiijoy- 
ments in Common. .A more healthy statc^bT '(he social 
system'will bjB'^eiihmlly ii^uced. 'Those w'h'o arc poor 
Lwill labfiur with cheerfiilne^s; those who are rich will 
"know that wealth'is^'given % them/ not to squander, 
but to render a acmrefe of public and private benefit. 
^^*Nor arc [we without hope that such a 'time 'ihay 
arrive. Tht progress of (he huntariiaing influferices of 
civilization h^ already .ba'ini^ied from our cities many 
pf the nksre' c^it exhibitions of profli^cy vVhieh were 
common in Hogarth’s* day. v taverns dedicated 
to riot and deMufehery,'rinedrifi^^ ]|>ylhe police,— 
highwayjnen^nd.pickpock^W resorting to public places 
without fear,-;*ragged jboya ^gambling in the causeway, 
—^prisons, at once the'most filthy and eoitupting;— 
such things as these aim ^eatly'ehanged l^ongst us. 
Yiee^does not thrUst up heir braaen front in' noon-day; 
^ -T’ehe puts on the seyrfbiance of decency,—and decency 
^ is tfiypdteiR^dP. vfiptiie. : :H<%artb*d pritits undoubtedly 
st^^s RUC'lih tifiany we have improved. It is 
mi 8iiifckti<ih confined to srnaM 
oorkHm of thi iani^ but a broad anil uniifersal system 
Ibf with the con- 


Mines''^'ttifsA fatal (fcvife which Hatc «nh.nfiM.*ahJa .. ...... r a . ... * , 


atQI pi^Vw extenrivelyin 
4Kf AiMi IwA eah be 90 doubt, we that ihey 
almoat iin^nipiAr'ei^catidti. The 

young BHUt WBM WtuMmi career ia hiere depiat»d, ia 
iweeuiiied to have beeti sufficiently iustluciM ih. the 
debientB of knoniedite-^ was educated, ' prohal^. at 
^aome public school: one of tte comman^tots of Ho- 
i|pa1h am that in the j^te the ndser’e heir b le- 
imeeated es just suoimoMid front frie uultwNliy by the 
dlHilb of bis father. In these 'Tettomble institntioAs too 


lesejfjii^vemenis AS becomes 
'cddStiiy^hKsii faa^ ddne so mRi (of example, though 
ibo has still left so much undone. ' 
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W* shall, as sooh ai ^SSnible,'{rTve iftur tertlela an ac-l^omplrethe-biah %h4 hava Wn sWvdli, Mid athei^ise 
rount of the magniiiceRt org^aii which has been created ^iiropeanixcd, wiih the bearded civilians in their flow- 
in the Town tlall at Binning ham. In the mean time, ing robes, without feeling that the former are, to use an 
the jbllowifig faeti) rUarlifig to the great orgah at i vri^tal tdittile^ ** p)uc^^ pigia)h!|ill jfsoaiparison. 

lem will not be unacceptable.^ This organ is said to be We have heard much of the cirgnUicd and stately ap- 
not pnly the largest but the best in Europe—that is, in pcarance of the Turks, b-at such a comparison enables 
tho wprld. We shall not enter curiously into the ques- lia to p'etcciVe that mast of their dignity is in their 
tion of its claims in either of these rcs])ccts, but proceed beards and their di^sscs. Theft We must also taka intp 
to lay before our readers, with a;litl]e modihcaiion, tha account the irouble of shaving, which made Seume, a 
lively account which Dr, Burney Iv*^ given of the German writer, say, in his ‘ Joarnal,'—To-day I 
instrument in bis ‘ Present Stale of Music* ift Qeiteany^ threw mjr pdwder-apparatua out of the Window. When 
the Netherlands, and United Provinces;’—1778. will cottie the Messed day whenl ehall $nd the shaving 

Theia were few things,"’ says this most competent apparatus after it!” 
judge of musical affairs, that 1 Was more eager to see, Oft the, other hand, it may hk alVe||^ed that, as the 
in the course of my journey^ than the celebrated oigan beard has always been shaven wherever tnen became 
in the great church of this city. Indeed, ii is the lioh highly civiliaced, its growth must have been found in- 
of the place; but to hear this lion foar is Attended iVith compatibte with* the tonveftience and refinifcTnentS of 
more ex])ense than to hear all ihb jiftns and tigers in such a slate, and w'ould be a setiouS ihcuiStibrance in 
the Tower of London. The fee of the or organist, many delicate acts. iBesid^, we fittd that, among ail 

is scUled at half-a-guinea; and that of hw assistant horded nations, the beard has always been invested 
keeper, or bellows bldwcr, at half-a-cifoWn/Expccitation, with pjfculi^r sScrednesSi which prcsti:vl^ it from any 
when raised very high, is rtoi only apt to suipass pro- kiiid Of violation; and as it is the tendiehey or civili/a- 
babillty but possibility. Whether imaginary greatheSS tion to eiftdicate pi^judices, tWs would su^r among 
diminished the hVal ftft thft occasion 1 know not^ but I the ri?st, and mcii would live ih cbntihiial peril of the 
was somewhat disuppoinied Oft hearing thfS fftstrument^ practical jukfts and rOugh ha^VdlingaHhiebkn eoitsrmmo 
In the first place, the person iVhb pikys it is not So gTcit an amiendk^e would scetA aiftiost to invite. lliOft it 
a pei-former os he imagines; and, ih th‘e ftextj ihongn the may be questioned whethisr the care whidi the beard 
number of sto;is amounts, to Mkty, the \hriety Wohld require to keep it in h ded^t states and to pro- 
afford is by no means ecj[nat to what hdjght tc e^^piWted. ycht it ftft'm btfcoihing a rec^pthde fbr dust fthd other 
As to the vox humAhti^ Which is SO mebrafed*. it dOcs hhpftritieS; is hot fiilly equal to ahy that shaving occa- 
luit at all resemble a hhmnh voicu,. iftOUgh a vety jgoOd SiOhs, Ift poiftt of appearance; aiso; it may be 
stop of the kind. But the World hi very apt to tte Im • OtaeM that, What, the ejies iW by the absence of a 
posed upon by names: the iftsibftt a ebmftbft hearer bcAmbbtaiaaa Mlcompeftsatum*,akcOptift old age, by 
i.s told that the organist is playing iipbn a stop that rte- thfe aaVAfttagie with which the mouth appears, 

sembics the hiiftiaft vOice, he sftpprtses it to 1^ veVy fiJVe, UpOh ihte wimla, speftking Mm the ekperieftce of ibose 
and never inquires ift to the pv«)pricty of ibft Odm^, of Eftfti^V^fts ftlift hkve WdiKi a bJeSWd in othef lands, it 
the exactness of the itnftatioft. llftiVicV'er, Wfth Vespcct rnky dc «aia that the law ftf ^tbik iftratter should be for 
to my own feeling, 1 iftust coftfesk that of all the stops i every mnft lb s^ave Olr.ftWt lb sWaVe; os his age, circuui- 
I have yet heard, which havb b'eeti hoftoui^d with tWe staftdeS; pui^iW, aftd iftdiftatibfts Uigiii render the 
appellation of rojp humaha^ no one, ift llie treble part, iftbid donveftlent tp Mirft. 

has ever reminded me ot* any thing huftla'n sd much as l^c prtcli'cft of shaving prdbably ori^ftated at first 
of the cracked voi'efe of ftti did Womaft ortlincty, 6i\ in rVdtft its bei% feftftd ^at tlm.lbieardaffbraed tdo good a 
the lower parts, of Tuiich singjh'g through a edmb.” ' hold to an eneifty ift lifts is theftause assigned 

The orgaftWns Miilt )yy Mflller !h the year for thedti^ft of sHaviqgaftioftgiffe 
It has sixty stops, sevchil df Wlftvh are ftot kft'O^vn to titnft df A!e»apdet; kftd tftftst cdftfttiias we find that 
our organ-buildets, or 16 be fdilira in any inSttftmeftt ift tfte prOctic^ ik first ftodpted by military iftftft^ And that men 
this country, Theie are t'Wd VrerAfttantS; two douplingS; | of'pacific aftd hraVftted pftVsftits ftetain their beards mucli 
or springs of cOiftmftmcatloft; Sepaiatiofts, or valVTSf,' later. The Ohbeks ddntiftftdd to ^kve ftfttil the time of 
to cloSft the wind-ch'est dSf a Whole iki kftyS; ift ckse. ijftstift'ftm ift Wlft^ B^Vds be^me again 

of a d/phthr 'i aftrd twelve pftlV df beitoft^ ftshloftamft, and ft^aiftei!|jm ftse ftftm Cdiftstantinopic 

** Upon the whofei” cOftWijdes i)r. Btirtiey) ft ft ft; Was taken by klfe Tutks, Thh idomifts appear to have 
noble instrument; tfioft^ I think that bf the NftW deriv'ad the bf lAikN'rftg fftftft thfe mhabitantis of 

Church ftl fdaftibft^h ft larger, and thftt of tfeb t)ld. Whft wioift bf Greek Oi^n; for We find that a 

Kerk in AmsteVaftfil btetler tdi^. But all these i fttimber ftt Wede ieftt nftift tAcditca td Iftome, in 

enormofts machifteh seefti hmriiid with useless stops, dr ‘ the year 2W ft, c,: aftd, the. refiimnient of leaving 
such as only cdniKbuhs td Au^eftt imisb atri td stiffSm daily ft km tp IlftW first itftifo'duced by tro less a 
the touch." iL. persbft vtih^ ISMpid At the esepirAtioft of the 

Repbbfia bOAIro hOd becqftie Very tftAnd hlrtorians 
SRAviNG. fftentldft ml % whkm bf the emperors lived 

Tftfi comparative advafttaM and prbpri^jr ik tli^r b^ftberii Ahjiydld their tfftWAts. For the 

and of; ,pannftting the bcaftl tb grow, U ft pe^t^pA ftWt, ft^tfce Iot ^Oft'eiftiittf rap AcAtt dft hft IftodA, Hkt eWiperor 
easy to ideteriftinc. Qft the mde of bcAVds, it hks ftefeft i Hftdlftft WjiWe a bAelrd;' Oftd tbft, ftt 'dOftTkA, brodght 
aigued that nature must have bestoWed sftch aft ap- that ApneraftgA A|;Alft intp uset tftd the did not 

penchige foT thh purpose 61' being Vftftft; AftdthAt, ^ tdftgtenVhiftmftftftfthoftghlifttWd 
TertullfAft ft blasqihemV "the fHHt ** Woift beairdl ft tlfe ehaft^ bf ihilddophiftft. A«tong 

to reject It Tt ft certain tlso^ that a W#-: the AbAVh^ Ifid ftA diWrftfteiftcft fiMMdiately 

kept beaM W ^tly td diMiy of kbpeara#^ ftbd fth thA AppAArAn^ bf the I# t thi VoMh W1& dnlTered 
finely Mets off mSSr df the CoiVnteftftftdAv WM ft ft A'dqblft ft ftftd thU ^ slhAViug 

particular gives gni^Al ft the bvAs. Was ftr tm tfta6 lifttH ft ^1 ot 

parftftn of bearded aftfd portraits ft rieTeftbuy. pf WtG ftA per- 

much to the advantage nf ihft fopnAeT. It ft diMcult td' TdriAed mT thdr ikHi^ by pASftKftbf than 

suppose that LeOnurdd da br t^Ardinal Bembp; ftemsdV^; WM' m USA the 

or Cranmer, or the Shah of Persia, would look ^ well ad^tive lathers to the children. Tlieday 'was a festival; 
wiUloat tbej^ beards; and ia Turkly it is impdssui^^ of ceremony were pud to the ^uung meU| who 
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vecetved presents horn their friends; And the first 
growth of the beard was solemuly con^crated (o iwine 
deity—usually to the household gods. # 

The ancient German nations shaved the beard* eaeept 
that on the upper lip; and what is expressly stated of one. 
tribe waa probabry true of the rest—that they allowed 
no young man to shave or cut his hair until be had 
killed an enemy In battle. The ancient Goths, Franks, 
Gauls, and Britons, also wore only mustaches, the hair 
of which they suifeSed to grow to a very inconvenient 
length. The Saxons wore long beards, but* at the 
introduction of Christianily, the laity begin)* by degrees, 
to imitate the clergy, who were^sliaven; they, however* 
still retained the hair on the upper lip. The^anca ap¬ 
pear to have worn their beards. Sueiio, the hrst 'Danish 
chief who invaded this country, was surnamed Fork-p 
beard.’* Normans shaved their beards entirely* 

and looked upon the appendage with so much distaste, 
as an indication of misery and distress, that they were 
the great apostles of shaving wherever they •cajine. 
Accordingly, they endeavoured to persuade'or compel 
the English to shave the hair of their upper lips. The 
great majority yielded to the necessity of the case, but 
there were many who chose rather to leave the country 
than resign their whiskera. However, beards again 
had their day. In the fourteenth century they became^ 
again fashionable, and continued until Un^ beginning of 
the seventeenth. At the latter date their dimensions 
had become much contracted, and they were soon after 
relinquished, the mustaches only being retained; and 
at the commencement of the last century the practice 
of shaving the whole face had become universal. In 
these latter changes the example of France was followed. 
In that country, Henry IV. Was the last sovereign who 
wore a beard, and he had a tolerably fine one. .Hefwas 
succeeded by a beardless minor, in compliment to hum 
the courtiers shaved all their beards except 1 he ^mus¬ 
taches. The succession of another minor confirmedIhe 
custom, and ultimately the mustaches also disappeared. 
The Spaniard.^, more tardily influenced by French 
example, kept their beards until the French and 
English were beginning to relin^ntsh even 
Perhaps they would have kept the cherished appendage 
to this day, but a French prince (Philip V.) mounted 
the Spanish throne with a shaverl chin. Vhe courtiers, 
with heavy hearts, imitated the prince; and'thc people, 
with still heavier hearts, imitated the courtiers. The 
popular feeling on the subject, however, remains re¬ 
corded in*the proverb, Since we have lost our beards 
we have lost our souls.’* . * 

With respect to beards among ecclesiastics, as the 
practice has somewhat differed from that of thd laUy, it 
requires to be sepaf;|[tAly<noticed. SornetimcB*thc clergy 
of the Western plmrcfa enjoined to wear bchrds, 
under an impmsion that shaving was an effeminate 
practice, and that beard well became the^gravily^f the 
ecclesiastical charadt^; and at ether times shaving was 
enforced, from an idea that pride was too apt to lurk 
beneath a venerable beasd. It is related thatil^aillaume 
Diiprai, Bishop of Clermont, who assisted at the 
Council of Trent, and built the College the Jesiifls 
at Paris, had the finest bentd thnt was ever seen. It 
was too fine a beard for e bishop ; and the canons of 
his cathedra^, in frill cbiqpter assembled, came to the 
barbarous re^uticin of shnviug him. Acoordingly, 
when next he caine tp the ^ir. the dean* the prev6(j 
and the chantry approeehed irito mtssore and razors, 
soap, basin, and vifdtm Vfttter* file toojk to his heels at 
the sight, and eselped to his castle of‘Beauregard, 
abr)iit two miles from Clemont,'where he fell sick from 
vexation,*and died* 

By the statutes of some moniisteneSi it appears that 
lay monks were to let thdr beards grow, but that the 
priests were to^ah^ye. The beards of all that were 


nH^ivnd inU the monasteries were blessed lyith A great 
deal of cete*00ny; »n4 the prayers are still extant which 
^ere used jn consecrating |be beuvd to heave^i when an; 
Wlesiiisdc wen shnven- The ecclesiastics of the Qreek 
Church wnve great sticklers fur beards, and when ihfi 
rupture between that and the Church of Rome was 
completed, th<^ InUer went inore decidedly than it hacl 
previously done into tbp opposite extreme. Never¬ 
theless!* the regulations nbopt shaving seem not to have 
been rigidly enforced m ihn higher dtguitarieH of the 
church* for wc frequeut^^ find that both carflinals and 
bishops wqrc thi^jr : Cardinal Pole^ and Bishop 

Gardiner* in the reigq of Mary hftd rcma^ubly fine 
ones. The curly bishops uud fathers of the Tmtestunt 
Church usually wore iheic hcurdi^; hnt llfurUu Luther 
himself, who hail l)cei\ a mpiik, is always rep^septed 
MUithout such au appepduge. 

.It wotdd uQt be well to leave this subject lyithout 
obs^eryiiig the remarkable %t that, in piost countries 
wliere the l^eard is allowed to grow, the hale of the head 
is shaven* This is psrtiguUrly the case iu MoUamxncdau 
nations, in which, in gen<^ra), (udy n smaU tuti of hair 
is leil qu the m*nwn of (be head, fpr the pvirpuse of 
itdbrding thew Paophet a Md jq nusiog them to unuthcr 
world hereafter. The operaiiop of shaving the head is 
eribrmed by the OriiMitu] barbers with grofit dexterity, 
ut they tire ntlcrly at a loss how to deal with the hair 
of the head iq iipy other inauuer. A European will 
find it dilficult, iu must Muluunmedau towns,—except 
in the sea-ports of the Mediterranean,—lo find a man 
who will umlerts>kc to cut his hair, and if he finds one 
he is obliged to give him very iniiitilc iristruelious. 
Buch is the force of habit, that the writer of this article, 
who, ip pf details, speaks iVorn experience, t ap 
regigmber no instance in which a Mohuiiimedun barber* 
however well apprised of wliat was reipiired of hiiu, 
failed to come to his task with all his usual apuraliis'— 
his ba3in* his soap, his strop, and his razors, 


MINERAL KINGDOM.— Section XXIIL 

• lUON.—No, IJ. 

This metal has not been found as a native inineral, in 
a piire state* except in very smidl qmiiitUies. borne 
rare specimens of it are met with oeciif^ioiuilly iu the 
cabinets .of mineralogists, as objects of scientific interc,st. 
But hug® masses of malleable iron have been founej in 
diifereni parts of the earth, lying upon the aurfaou of 
the ground, or partially imbeildcd in it; the most Vc- 
markable <if which are those which were met with in 
Siberia and in South America. The Siberian muKs is 
described by Pitilessor T’alhis in his ‘ Travels in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Jlussiau Empire,* ill the year 177*^. 
It was dUcovew^cl in 1750 by a peasant, on the lop of a 
mountain, iu the interior of Asiatic Russia, in the district 
^/Kriivnojarsk (Ut. 56, long. 112, £.)* on the borders of 
tiic river Enissei', quite detached from any uAer mineral 
substance at all resembling it, and was looked upon by 
the Tartaiswith siipcrstitious'fear as having fallen from 
heaven. A Cossack blacksmith, whose cupidity over¬ 
came his religious scruples* with considerable dif¬ 
ficulty removed the mass to his village* a distance 
of thirty versts, or about twenty miles, tor the purpose 
of using it in bis forge. It weighed tbrty-two pocKls, 
which is equal to 1512 lbs.; but when Professor Pallas 
was in the country, a part only of it had been used. 
The South American mass was found in the jurisdiction 
of Santiago Estero, 800 mileB north-west of Buenos 
AyreB, and was much Wger* for the weight was esti¬ 
mated as equal to thirteen tons, or 29,120 lbs. All 
these masBCB of tpeteoric Iron* as they arc called, ore 
totally distinct in cdbiposition from any ore of iron 
found in ihe l)Owds of the earth : they have all a great 
similarity of composition one to another, and contain a 
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proportion of nickel, a metal of mat rarity. There is 
every reason to believe that they Mlong to that class of 
remarkable bodies called mi;teoric stoneB^ or aSrolites, 
which, from time to time, hpve fallen upon the earth 
from the atmosphere. A mass of iron of this descrip¬ 
tion was actually seen to full from the air at Agram, in 
Croatia, in 1751, which had the appearance of chains 
welded together. Further particulars relative to me¬ 
teoric iron will be found in an^ article in the * Penny 
Cyclopedia,' under the word Af^oLira^, written by the 
author of these communications, and to which we refer 
all those who have not before/heard of stones falling 
from the air, and who may, not unnaturally, feel some¬ 
what incredulous about so extraordinary an event. 

The ores of iron are numerous, but many of them 
form only objects of interest to the scientific mine¬ 
ralogist. There are about eight different kinds of these 
which occur in sufficient quantities to pay for the ex¬ 
pense of erecting furnaces to work thhm, in order to 
extract the metal. The ore from which nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths of the iron manufactured in the United Kingdom 
are obtained, is that kind commonly called argillaceous, 
or clay-ironstone. It is of various colours,—grey, brown, 
and bluish-grey; and, to an uninstructed person, would 
not appear different from an ordinary stone, except on 
account of its greater weight. It is described in most 
works on chemistry and mineralogy; but the most de¬ 
tailed accounts we have of the various qualities of this 
ore, and of the processes for obtaining the metal from 
it, are those of Mr. Mushet and Dr. Colquhoun. 
The former, who is one of the most experienced iron¬ 
masters in the United Kingdom, published a series of 
memoirs in the ^ Philosophical Magazine,’ beginning 
in 1798, and continuing for several years, which are 
full of the most valuable practical information, b3ha 
person thoroughly conversant with all the science of his 
subject. Dr. Colquhoiin's treatises, which are also 
extremely valuable, will be found in Brewster's ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Journal ’ for 1827. The iron exists in clay- 
ironstone in combination with oxygen gas, in that 
proportion which chemists designate the protoj'idey 
and with carbonic acid gas, and mixed willf small quan¬ 
tities of earths, carbonaceous matter, and sometimes 
sulphur. Dr. Colqfihouii gives the results of the’ 
analysis, or chemical examination, of the composition 
of nine ditferant varieties, from which it appears^that the 
ironstones vary considerably in quality. One hundred 
grains of the several ores were (bund to contain of 


Protoxide of Iron.from 35 to 53 |ier cent. 

Carbonic Acid Qae. ... • 26 35 ' „ 

Silica (the pure earth of flints). 1 20 „ 

Alumina (the pure earth uf cluy) ....}, 8 „ 

Lime...Z.. 2 84 „ 

Magnesia.,.i. 6 f „ 

besides minute quantities of carbon, sut]phur, and the 
metal called manganese. The specific gravity (»f the 
ores varied from 2*80 to 3‘50; distilled water of the 
same bulk being 100. 

The great deposits uf day ironstone are in the coal- 
measures is, in the strata of shale, clays, sand- 
Biones, and slates, which sdternate with the layers of 
coal. It has been well observed by Mr. Cpnybeare, in 
his * Geoloj^ of Pliigland and Wales,' that ** the occur¬ 
rence of this most useful of metals in immediate con¬ 
nexion with the fuel requisite for its reduction, and tlie 
limestone which facilitates that reduction, is an instance 
of arroiipimcnt so happily suited to the purposes of 
human industry, that it can hardly be considered os 
{i}teurnng unneceaaarily to final causes, if we conceive 
distribution of the rude materials of the earth 
pi^yyllletermined with a view to the convenience of its 
much TOClay-ironstone is. not confined to the 
^ures, but occurs frequently in some of the 
or between the chalk and the coal-measures, 

without though more rarely, in the tertiary 


sedimentary depOflits which He above the chalk (see the 
diagfram No. 1, in the * Penny Magazine,’ No. 51). 
The ore is mien met with in thin continuous strata, but 
it seldom happens, when found in the coal-measures, 
that there is only a single stratum of it; there are usu¬ 
ally several strata,—from ten to forty in the same track 
of country,—the thickness of them varying from half an 
inch to sixteen inches; and they generally present, at 
the same time, differences in their chemical composition. 
Clay-ironstone occurs frequently m detached nodules, 
imbedded in the strata of clay or shale, varying in size 
from that of a beau to five feet in diameter, and half 
these dimensions in thickness, having, for the most 
part, a ilabiencd form. They often lie together in onn 
place, at regular distances, forming an almost con¬ 
tinuous bed; but more usually the nodules are scattered 
promiscuously through the clay, but with their longer 
diameter parallel to the lines of stratification in the 
coal-measures. In weight they vary from un ounce 
to upwards of a ton. The Bi7« of the nodules most 
commonly found is about a foot iu the longest diameter. 
They fre(|uently contain ^shells, and impressions of 
plants similar to those met with in the shale of the 
coul-measures. The following specimens are from 
Chesterfield and Alfretou iii«Derbyi^ire :— 



[Fig. 2 is a ^rlion of a plant which Moxtin, in hia * Pstrifica 
Derbiensia/ considen to bo allied to the fit tribe.] 
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All the appearaoceil which clay-ironstone exhibits, 
whether in layers or in noidules, show that it is not an 
ifj^tieous production, but that it was depositid by water. 
But the •nodules are in no des^ree analogous to the 
rounded stones found in many of the strata, which are 
fragments of rock, the angles of which have been worn 
off by their being rubbed against each other in running 
water, like the stones in the bed of a river. The par¬ 
ticles of the clay-iroiistoue must have been suspended 
in the fluid mass of tnud that afterwards hardened into 
clay or shale, and must have separated from it, and 
collected together in the spheroidal nodules by some 
Internal chemical action similar to that which lakes 
place in the masses of clay, mixed with ground flints, 
prepared for making hne pottery and china. When 
these are allowed to stand unused for some time, it 
often hap^s that the particles of the powdered flint 
separate l^in the clay into detached, hard, stony 
nodules. The observation of this fact has thrown con¬ 
siderable light on the probable origin of the nodiiles of 
flint in chalk, a subject which was very obscure, and of 
which no satisfactory theory had previously been 
proposed. 

In our next section we shall proceed to consider the 
method of obtaining the ni^tal from clay-ironstone. 


THE PYRAMID CEMETERY. 

The plan of a pyramidal structure, to be used as a 
cemetery, was laid before the public by Mr. Willson, 
an architect, in the year 1B80. Although its claims 
to notice have not been more recently ur^cl, we arc 
informed tiiat the architect does not consider the ne¬ 
cessity for such a structure as he proposes superseded 
by the Kensall-Greeii Cemetery; nor docs he doubt 
that the importance of its principle and the practi¬ 
cability of its execution will be more generally re¬ 
cognised than it appears hitherto to have been. For 
the neighbourhood of a large town, the principle is 
apparently a good one; but while we make every allow¬ 
ance for the unwillingness of Mr* Willson to have 
his design mutilated, we cannot'^but express our fear 
that many years must elapse before so grand an ap¬ 
plication of the principle will be carried into effect; 
and that the way fur it uiiist be prepared by the success 
of intermediate and humbler measures, which depart 
less from the existing modes of sepulture. 

Mr. Wijison appears to have felt very strongly the 
serious evil of interments in the midst of towiTs and in 
churches; but, in his views of a fitting remedy, he 
went farther than the framers of the cemeteries on the 
model of Fere la Chaise, lie thought that any plan 
recognizing the principle of inclosing plot after plot fur 
burial grounds was essentially defective, and that it 
would only perpetuate the evils which were incurably 
attached to the present method^ while it Would ulti¬ 
mately encroach upon the must valuable garden- 
grounds and coinmon-Jaiids in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, greatly to the public disadvantage. Apply¬ 
ing his mind, therefore, to the conrideratiou of some 
plan not liable to such objections, he ultimately formed 
the design of a metrc^Iitan cemetery on a scale 
commensurate with the neeessities of the largest city in 
the world, embracing prospectively the demands of 
centuries, sufficiently capacious to receive 5,000,000 of 
the dead, where they may repose in perfect security, 
without interfering with the comfort, the health, the 
business, the propeWy, bt the pursuits of the living.” 
The following are the otttlines of the pbm by which it 
was proposed to effect so great an object; and which 
is calculateil to give 1000 acres for the purposes of 
interment upon an a^ea of 18 acres only, by means of 
an ascending structure. * 


This structure was proposed to be a pyramid faced 
with granite, and surpassing in magnitude the great 
pyramid of Egypt. In order to obtain a general idea 
of what is intended, the architect, in his prospectus, 
requests his readers to imagine a massive square build- 
ing gradually diminishing to its apex, the base of 
which occupies an area as large as Russell Square, and 
which towers to a height considerably above that of 
St. Faurs, and exhibits on every side, to its very sum¬ 
mit, a vast fiigh^of stcqrs; the whole faced with square 
blocks of granite, and surmounted by a plain and 
appropriate obelisk, hagiug a circular stone staircase, 
and terminating in an astronomical observatory. The 
inclosure surrounding the pyramid would contain 
several acres beyond its base, which might be taste¬ 
fully laid out for the reception of cenotaphs and monu¬ 
ments. It is considered that the bold, monotonous, 
and sombre background of the pyramid would present 
an ample field for the display of such works of the 
statuary as might be destined to enrich this interesting 
cemetery, being, by contrast, a fine relief to minute 
objects of art. The inclosure would also contain a small 
plain chapel, and a register-office opposite to cor¬ 
respond ; four neat dwellings would also be provided 
for the keeper, the clerk, the sexton, and the super¬ 
intendent. Against the boundary-wall open arches 
would be constructed, which would support a terrace- 
walk along the four sides, with four watch-towers, or 
covered seals, at the extreme angles. The approach 
would be through a lofty Egyptian portal. Altogether 
the completed cemetery would apparently form an 
object of sepulchral inagiuficeuce to which the world 
has no equal. “ This grand mausoleum,'* says, the 
architect, “ will go far towards completing the glory of 
Lqfidon. It will rise in majesty over its sjdendid 
fanes and lofty towers,—teaching the living to die, uiid 
the dying to live for ever.” Our own feeling, however, 
is averse to consider cemeteries with any strong refer¬ 
ence to their magnificence or picturesque beauty; and 
we shall consider that cemetery most entitled to our 
praise which best accomplishes, not its incidental, but 
its proper objects. What they are, we have taken former 
occasions to state; and shall now endeavour to show', 
by more detailed statements, thq construction of a 
cemetery designed to contain the mortal remains of 
.5,000,000 of people. 

The foiiiulation of the pyramid will consist of an 
entire floor of solid masonry, which will be surrounded 
by wide-arched, concealed sewers, to receive the torrents 
of rain from its surface. The side of the base, at the 
ground-line, will extend nearly 900 feetv ascending to 
one diameter in height, which, pcrspeciively, will give 
the [iroportion of an equilateral triangle. The walls 
and arches of the culacoiiibs are to be constTucted with 
hard-burnt, grey, stock bricks, and externally faced 
with granite or limestone, not less than six inches in 
thickness. All the avenues and passages^Ire to be 
paved witJi rubblc-sione, which the refuse of the exterior 
will supply. The former will have external openings 
on the four sides at every stage. The entrances or 
avenues to the cemetery ai^ four (north, south, east, 
and west), in the centre of the sides, and intersecting 
each other in the middle of the edifice, where is to 
be the shaft fur general ventilation, having also the 
position, and apparently the office, of a king-post to the 
whole structure. As the four principal avenues which 
thus intersect each other at every stage are wider than 
the ordinary passages, their side walls will also l)e 
of greater thickness than the partition walls of the 
catacoinbs,---uamely, a yard and a half thick at the 
base, diminishing every second or third stage upwards 
to the exterior surface, where they must not be less 
than two bricks thick to receive the stone facing. 
The mcMtt extensive stages are of course the two below 
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the eurfi^ of the either of which would consist 

of ftfteen quadraiig[les of double tiers of catacombs, 
and one single tier toward# the exterior. The total 
number of catacombs exhibited in this single stage is 
6,140; and as each catacomb will contain twenty- 
four eoilinSi as many as 147,360^ may be deposited in 
this one stage. As this stage is near the base, and 
the dimensions of the stages contract in the upward 
progTC6S| this is necessarily the highest amount which 
<tny sla^ will contain. There are nmety-four stages 
in all, and the uppermost will aflbrd twenty catacombs, 
or room for 480 ciifiiiis. ^ 

Having thus stated the horizontal arrangement of 
the catacombs in the pyramid, we now proceed to view 
its perpendicular structure. Burrounding the shall, and 
also near to the chief avenues, inclined planes of gentle 
ascent will be constnicted| iron) stage U> stage, in lieu 
of stairs, to facilitate interments, and for the conveyance 
of materials: them near the sides will be lighted from 
the exterior. Hie shaft will be chiefly used for the 
purpose of raising coffins to the higher catacombs, and 
to those vaults which arc in immediate proximity with 
it. The walls of the shall must be radiated, and so 
constructed as to resist weight and pressure,—being the 
great abutment of every pier, and of every groined arch 
throughout the massive edifice; serving the threefold 
purpose of the main buttress, the general ventilator, 
and the efficient vomitory, should such a provision be 
found necessary, for the impure exhalations that may 
pass by filtration through the walls of the numerous 
cells. It iff also connected with every avenue and 
passage in the pyramid, and^being open from the foun¬ 
dation upwards, and terminating with lifling gratings 
at every stage, to prevent accidents, it will give ready 
access to the two stories or stages of caKtcombs iindar- 
ground, and the ninety-two above ground. These will 
contain, altogether, Sirv296 catacombs, which will 
afford accommodation for 5,167,104 largc-si/ed coffins, 
which will be closed up and sealed for ever when inter¬ 
ments tal(e place; and stone tablets will be placed on 
the surface, with inscriptions expliinutory of the name, 
rank, age, and residence of the deceased. The architect 
compares the appearance of the section to that of a bee¬ 
hive, and considers (that the work would possess the 
compactness of the honeycomb, which it so nearly 
resembles. It would, at the same time, possess all the 
dements of duration, ** and could only be affected by 
the convulsions incident to nature; and may be, there¬ 
fore, said to be almost as immoveable and imperishable 
as the globe itself; To trace the length of its shadow 
at sun-rise and at eve, and to toil up its singular pas¬ 
sages to the summit, will beguile the hours of the 
curious, and impressffcelings of solemn awe and admi¬ 
ration on every ^holder.” To the idea which the reader 
will already have formed of the capacity of this immense 
mi^usuleu^ we may add that, if 40,000 coffins were de- 
l^ited iira every year, ft would not be full in less (hnn 
Wb years; and, consequently, that if the number were 
only 10^000, it would take 500 years to fill it up. 

The architect estimates the expense of erecting such 
n ceniiptery ^ two millions and a-half; and if it should 
be considered impossible to raise such a sum, he suggests 
that a progressive mode of erection might be adopted, 
by which the ultimate attainment of the object in view 
would be quite as well secured. The pyramid might 
thus either be the accumulating work of ages, or other¬ 
wise it might be erected in nineteen or twenty years 
its progress whollV depending on the annu^ supply of 
fiinds; and it might be confidently anticipated that these 
would rapidly indieaM in jproportlon as the practicability 
of ^ undertaking became apparent. The immense 
sum men^ned is allowed, on the first view, to be rather 
discountgiikg,' But Mr, Willson enters into detailed 
etatemenis lb show that his plaii is not less distinguished 


for its economy thap ibr its practical ntilityr Re assumes 
the number of burials yearly to be 80,600, and the 
average cost^f each to be 5^. These are certainly very 
low estimates, but ^ey afford an annual expenditure 
of 150,000i.,4>r 15,000,000/. in 100 years; wKile the 
pyramid, in which more than an equal number of 
dead might be deposited for a longer period, %vould 
cost but 2,500,0002., affording to the public a saving 
of 12,500,000/. sterling in one century, it is calculated 
that the sale of catacombs in anticipation would more 
than equal the cost of the entire construction j and if 
the average cost of each interment be estimated at only 
3/. 10^., the proprietors would ultimately realize a profit 
of 15,000,800/. by the concern. 

In his * Prospectus,’ and other papers, for which we 
are indebted to fbe kindness of the architect, he applies 
himself to answer the objections which had beM mUe to 
the plan. We really do not see much in these ejections, 
except in one, which is rather, however, a suggestion, to 
the eflfcct that two or four pyramids, half the diameter 
of that to which our statement refers, would be a great 
saving of expenditure, and therefore more advantageous 
to the public than that which is proposed. If we under¬ 
stand correctly the dimensions which this pyramid would 
bear, its height would be about two and a-half times as 
great as that from the ground to the cross of St Pauls. 
It would still, therefore, exceed the height of that 
structure were ft reduced one-faaif, suggested. But 
Mr. Willson Remonstrates very clearly that the great 
economy of the pyraifiid wl^olly depends upon its mag¬ 
nitude, and that the cost of the great pyramid would 
not equal that of four of fialf its diameter, while in its 
capacity it is equal to eight: which eight, thus brought 
under one apex, will require no more foundatiop than 
the •four, and only half the quantity of drainage, and 
o»G-foin*th of the inclosurc; besides the saving which 
would necessarily result from the construction of one 
pyramid, and the existence of one establishment, in the 
place of four. 

We have not seen any strong objection to the 
principle of the measure; but it is to be feared that, 
between the difficulty pf raising sufficient funds for its 
speedy completion on the one hand, and the consider¬ 
ation that it might otherwise take two or three gene¬ 
rations to bring it to a completion, on the other, the 
pyramid la not likely, for several years to come, to be 
seriously undertaken. 


' . HAWKING.—No. I. 

Hawking, or Falconry, is the art of training and 
flying hawks for the purpose of killing or catchjng 
other birds. 

Though for many centuries the favourite amusement 
of the kings, nobles, and gentry, all over £iirope^ it 
has npw been so long and entirely out of fashbrn in 
England that "few pessuns know anything about it, 
whilst many of the secrets and niceties of the art, that 
could not be, or were not, preserved in books, ha\e 
been wholly lost, Hawking, indeed, is one of those 
pastimes of the olden times that have everywhere 
retreated before the advance of civilization. Among 
us, books, pictures, prints, intellectual resources and 
amusements, the invention of gunpowder and the mus¬ 
ket, and the gradual improvements made, from the rude, 
heavy match-lock, to the light, portable,' and sure fowl¬ 
ing-piece, have been fatal to it. Shpoting gives as 
much exercise and more excitement, and is a surer way 
of bagging game thafi the methdds of the falcpner; 
and now-a-days not even the most spoking of our 
country squires find it necessa|7, in order to pass their 
time and amuse themselves, to be continually in the 
field, or employed in making preparations for it. At a 
period in which intellectual resources were extremely 
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rare, and ibw eveh bf the nobility (to whom the eporte 
of hiiiitiiigp, liawkiijg, Ac., were lodg confined) were 
capable of reading^ a book, the frequent q^tention atul 
great lei^th of time required to train a falcon rendered 
the occupation of great value to the idle richi It 
helped thebi to get throogh tlib tweniy-four hours, 
which, i^heb hot employed iii the less commendable 
aports of waf^seem to have htiiig hcaviiv on the pHnecs, 
knights, and barons bold of the middle aj^s. Those 
men were milch to kt pitied ih their very viceSj for the 
hbman inlud inust be excitctl and employed by some 
ihtiarts, and whdt meahs, hi those barbarous uges^ had 
they within their reach but fighting, hunting, hawking, 
ana carousing? Where tlie improvements modern 
ages have not reached, the art of falconry an«l its con- 
stant practice still obtain. It is Still a common amuse¬ 
ment atnpng the Turks in some parts of Asia Minor; 
among tl| Persians, the Cii'cassiahs, the wandering 
hordes of Tartars and Turkomans; it fonns one of the 
favourite amusements of some of the native priyces of 
India; it is not unknown in the nortiiern provinces of 
China; and is to be found more or less prevalent in 
Several other barbarous or half-civilized countries. 

Hawking appears to have been first introduced into 
England fi*oin the north .of Europe during the fourth 
century. Our Saxuii ancestors became passionately 
fond of the sport, but do not appear to have made great 
progress in the art of training the birds. In the eighth 
century, one of our kings of that race caused a letter to 
be written to Winifrerl, Archbishop of Mons, begging 
the dignitary to send him some falcons that imd been 
well trained to kill cranes. The mouth of October was 
more particularly devoted to the sport by tbe Saxons. 
We were indebted to our fierce invaders, the Danes, for 
many improvements in falconry. Denmurk und,«st}ill 
more, Norway were always celebrated for their brecjfs 
of hawks, and the natives of those countries had attained 
an extraordinary degree of skill id the art of training 
them. Ill the eleventh cenlury, when Canute, King of 
Denmark and Norway, ascended the English throne, 
the sport became more and more prevalent. We are 
not aware of what restrictions wcriei itnpoised iitider the 
Saxon or Danish rule, but the conquest df our 

island by Williatii of NormAndy, nohe but persUhs of 
the highest rank were allowed to keep huWks. Cruel 
laws, with iHfespecl to Reld-sportsi \Verc fratned and 
rigorously etb^cUted by the first priiichs Of odV N^UVtHan 
dynastjr. According to the liberal views of those times, 
the people were held utterly uiiWorlhy Of {laHaking 
anythiii|,^ Incept the air of Heaveiii in IrihtttrtOtt with 
their OObte oppressors. The life nf a serf wgs of less 
value iu iha eyes of a Nbrman barbn ihah that of a 
bijek| 0? ti hbUhd, or a hawk ; and hi those days Ihe mass 
of vvnat we now call the people were serik and slaves. 
As to tihe keeping of falcons, the gVeat expense attend¬ 
ing it put It entirely d«l of the poWar of thife commonalty, 
but tha prohibitive Norhiah lajlr WtUi in^lnibly meant 
at first to extend tOsuch bf the Sakoh landholders.as 
were rich, and Hhhaihei^ tVee, but hod no riink Or nobi¬ 
lity accordlOjir to thO CoOi^ueiOr^a estimation; tth ihO 
contrafy, in ine daya Of king John evOVy frteman was 
allowed to haV^ tiyfiaa of liaWtt, Iipiirr6#-hfi(wks, falcons, 
eagles, abd hetbilS, xtl hU otbil woods. 

The nmneVouS Uwi.fhferring to hawking alone, 
enaOted dUlring successive reigns, prove the vital im¬ 
portance our ancient rulers attached to the matter. 

Hawks, however docile and, well, trained, were at | 
times apt to tly aWay from their iioble bwheirs and be 
lost. Edward Hit therefore made an express law, 
according to which any person finding a hawk, tercelet, { 
laner, lafieret, or any other specks of hawk, was' to i 
carry it iOtmadlitely to the sheriff of the county^ who 
was immediately to eeuse a proclamation to be tncuie 
In all the pfliua|^ towib in the coontg; the owner of < 


' the lost bttdt if discovered, was to receive it back from 
the shesiir on paymeiU of the cost incurred for mainte* 
nance,—if not claimed in four months the hawk was to 
become the property of the finder, If the person Who 
had found it were of proiWf rank, but if ihe finder were 
an ignoble and unqualified perenn, then the hawk 
was to become the property of the sheriff, who, how* 
ever, Was to give tne poor man something ibr hU 
trouble. Arty attempt of the finder of the hawk to 
secrete or appropriate It was, like stealing a hawk^ to 
be punished as felony. 

The dignitaries of the churchy who, in apite of the 
canonical interdictions of such paaitirtes, Were almost 
as fond of falconry as the lay-nobility, occasionally 
launched their spiritual thunder at the lifads of hawk- 
stealers. It is on record that one of Edward lU/s 
bishops excommunicated certain persons for stealing a 
hawk that was sitting upon her perch in the cloisters of 
Bermondsey, in Southwark. It was argued, in support 
of this severity, that the guilt of sacrilege was added to 
that of theft, for the bird was purloined during ihe per- 
ibrmance of divine service in the choir;—^but what 
probably aggravated the ecclesiastic's choler was the 
simple fact that the hawk was his own. 

Our old poet Chaucer, who fiourished at this time, 
frequently satirizes the clergy on their rage for the 
secular pastimes of hunting and hawking. In the 
* Canterbury Tales,’ he represents a motik os being 
more learned in riding and hunting than In divinity; 
uiul iu the ^ Ploughman’s Tale ’ he taxea the monks 
generally with worldly pride, because they ride high¬ 
bred horses like knights, having their hawks and their 
hounds with them. We find precisely the same style, 
of censure and satire in some of the oldest writers in 
France and Italy, where hawking was just as eagerly, 
foflowed by the clei'gy as in England, llicordano 
Malcspina, a Florentine chroiiicler of the thirteenth 
century, talks of a cliurclunati's hunting and hawking 
like a layman. In the following century, the frequjent 
allusions tb hawking iu B«>ccaecio, Villani, and other 
writers, show how prevalent was the sport in Italy, 
Wc also gaAher from those Curly authors that thn 
Italians paid enonnoiis prices for their falcons, and 
that falconry was the favourite pustiine of all the 
princes and nobles nf that country. They talk of the 
falcons of the Emperor Frederic, King of Naples and 
Sicily ; and, later, of Charles of Anjou, who was wont 
to go hawking attended by all liis barons. 

In Gcrinnny, in llutigury, in Poland, in Russia, the 
sport was followed with still more ardour. The Rus¬ 
sians were in the habit of flying snow-white hawks, pi 
an admirable breed, which were procured from .Siberia 
at an extravagant price. In Hhurt, all over Europe, 
hawking, with hunting, formed the main resource of uU 
idle, ignorant minds, and was lung considered as iiip 
exclusive attribute of noble bipod. The tokens artd 
proofs of nobility or disUiicttotq in diiferadll^fs and 
countries, would fc»rm a very ludietoui lisL During 
the middle ages, a European Showqd his rntik by having 
a hawk on his fist, as a Chinese Maudarin^ even of our 
own days, claims the honour due to ll^ariiing by letting 
his finger-nails grow to an enarmous lltiigth. A knight 
seldom stirred from his house without bis falcon on his 
wrist, and his houtid at ht!i heels; and, when his hunt¬ 
ing ami hawking Were over for evef^ if he did not die 
in the field of bailie^ on^ of the two animals was gctie- 
rally carved on his monument—the dog at bia feet, or 
the falcon on his hand; At the first reaurreclion of the 
art of pbinling in Italy and Germany, and for nmre 
that! two centuries after, a portrait was seldom executed 
without the painteris intrcKlueitig a Talcon, or a gyr- 
falcon, in it. We have seen some old Italian frescocH Iu 
WMcfli a long line of knlghtd and ladies were painted, 
iU ia tf&a same otUtii^ with AiU-fomt faees| ana evety 
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one of them holdinf^ 8 binl~thus looking more fiercely 
but as monotonously as fanner Flamboroug^h’a family 
picture in the ‘ Vicar of y^akefield/ in which every 
individual held^an oraulpe. Sebastian ^andt, a Gerraan» 
the author of the Latin poem * Slultifera Navis,* (the 
Ship of Fools) complains that, in his time (about the 
year 1485) the gentry used to take their hawks and 
hounds to church with them. Hence the devotions of 
the more religiously inclined were interrupted by the 
screams and yells of the birds and beasts, and, as Bar¬ 
clay, Brandt's translator, renders 

" The whole church was troubled hy their otttrafje/* 

A little before the publication of the honest German’s 
satire, a curious book, generally attributed to Julian 
Berners, sister of Loi^ Berners, and prioress of the 
nunnery of Sopcwell, made its appearance in England. 
It consists of two tracts, one on hawking, and the 
other on heraldry. We merely mention it here to show 
the cstitnation in which falconry was held among us at 
that time, but we shall refer to the volume, in a future 
Number, for some curious erudition on the subject. It 
was written in the reign of Richard III. The sport 
siilfered no decline on the accession of the Tudors. 
Henry VII. made laws about hawking, as did also 
Queen Elizal^eth ; and Henry VIH. practised the gentle 
crafl until he grew too fat and unwieldy. We are told 
by the old chronicler Hall that, on one occasion, our 
wife-killing king was well nigh losing his life tliniugh 
his lave of the sport. It was the custom not only to 
cast off the falcon and follow it on horsebdek, but also, 
where the ground was broken, intersected by water or 
marshes, or covered with wood, to pursue the pastime 
on foot. In the latter case, each sportsman earned a 
stout pole, to aid him in jumping over rivulets and 
ditches. Now, one day, as Henry was hawking in this 
manner, at Hitchen, in Hertfordshire, while vaulting 
over a ditch^diis pole broke, and he fell hcail downwards 
into the deep mud, which almost smothered him; and 
there he would have died but for one John Moody, a 
serving-man, who, happening to he near, leaped into 
the ditch and xescued the king. ** And so,** says old 
Hall, ** God in his goodnesse preserved hj^”: 

During the reign of this gracious 'monarch, a 
person of high ranl^ said to Richard Pace, Henry’s 
secretary, *‘It is enough for the sons of noblemen 
to wind their'horn and carry their hawk fair, and 
leave stu^y and lemming to the meaner people.” But 
those were the ^od old time.s.”. Queen Elizabeth, 
who, with all her learning and talent, had no objection 
to War-baiting, hunted frequently, and, it appears, 
occasionally hawked with the ladies of her court. A 
letter written to her by Sir Walter Raleigh, when she 
was about sixty years old, is still extant. The flatter¬ 
ing knight, wlm wa4 absent, and rather iii disgrace at 
the time, allude to her sylvan sports, and compares the 
old lady and her maids of honour^ in their stiff ruffs 
and fardia^les, to—the goddess Diana and her nymphs. 
There is a portrait of her successor, Janies I., done 
when he was a boy, in which that sapient prince is re¬ 
presented with a small hawk on his hand. An amusing 
resernblanmi may be detected between the look and ex* 
pressiSn the bird and the countenance of James. 
Later in Hlb, when he wrote his pedantic book of advice 
to his eldest son Henry, Prince of Wales, after re¬ 
commending maq^, exercises, hunting, &C., he adds. 
As for hawking X condemn it not, but I must praise 
It more eparinj^y, because it neither resctatUelh the 
warres so neat ^ hunting doeth, in making d mafl' 
hardie afad skiti^My ridden In all grounds, and Is, more 
uncertain and^llbjeet to mischances; and, which is 
worst of all, is theieUirwgh an extreme stih^-up of 
the passions.’ * , . 

As popular rights of airwrU "became enlarged, and 
the odious distinctions of the feudal ^tem gradually 


I disappeared, a man could sport his falcons without 
I being a noble. In the seventeenth century, hawking 
I was classed among the amusements of squires and 
country gentlemen generally. * The Cornish Comedy,’ 
which was written and played about 1690, cofitains the 
following ajl^site passage:—“ What is a gentleman 
without his recreations? ^ith these we endeavour to 
pass away the time which would otherwise lie heavily 
upon our hands. Hawks, hounds, setting-dogs, and 
cock.s, with their appurtenances, a^c the true marks of 
a country gentleman.” It is, however, worth while to 
remark how disrespectfully and contemptuously old 
Burton, in his * Anatomy of Melancholy,’ speaks of 
those not of high degree ” who follow the sports of 
the field. ^ Hunting and hawking,” says he, are ' 
honest recreations and fit some great men^ but are not 
for every inferior person^ who, whilst they mount 
their faulconers and dogs, and hunting nags,’i^ir wealth 
runs away with their hounds, and their fortunes fly 
away with their hawks.” To condemn thoughtless ex¬ 
travagance was go(xt and right in the seventeenth 
century, and is so still, but in our days few moralists 
would venture on the antithesis of great men ” and 
“ base, inferior per.sons.’* 

The engraving at the foot of this article represents a 
falconer carrying two lese4 of hawks to the field. 
(Hawks arc generally classed in IcseSy and casts of 
toure, A cast meant two hawks, a lesc three. I'hese 
technical words, and many others of less easy explana¬ 
tion, frequently occur in our old writers.) 
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“ The immense numlier of venomous snakes in all 
parts of India ore a vast check to the enjoyment ol 
every person residing; thert*; to the timorons, apprehen¬ 
sion and fear attcnid every step; even within their 
houses there is danger of ifieeting with them ; and the 
most courageous ai\<I strong-minded cannot help olteii 
feeling iiueasy at the presence of these reptiles*/' The 
largest of these terrible creatures is the boa constrictor ; 
but it is not considered by (lie i)ati\es the most formid¬ 
able. because its bil<* is not \enoinpus, and its great 
size somewhat dimiiiisjies the danger of surprise. Some 
account of the hoa eoustrictijr has been already given 
in No. 36 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,' and, in our present 
.statement, we shall, as much as possible, avoid repeat¬ 
ing the information already supplied. 

The name haa is not of recent introduction. It occurs 
ill Pliny, who doubtless intended by it some one of the 
larger species of European snakes; the name being 
probably derived from the noti<in, which is still very 
common among the peasantry of Europe, that these 
reptiles introduce themselves among the herds to suck 
the cows. The place which the boa should occupy in 
a regular system is not well determined, and this arises 
fn»m the circuiii.stuiire that travellers have eii(CM*ed much 
info the JiisUiry and hnhiis of the larger species of .ser¬ 
pents without carefully describing the animals them¬ 
selves, We cannot enter minutely into the question, 
hut shall be content to follow Dliiinenbacli in stating 
that the enoriiiuiis rcjitile usually called the boa 
constrictor is found in the East Indies and in Africa, 
and does not appear to ditfer much i'rom the Amaru 
of South Aiiierictt, which was worshipped by the 
Antis of Peru. It is the largest of serpents. Its 
average length appears to l>e about thirty feet, but 
it sometimes attains to forty, fitly, or even sixty feet; 
it tliereibre occupies the relative position among rep¬ 
tiles whiyjb^ the elephant does among quadrupeds, 
and the wimle among the inhabitants of the sea. In 
(he vaiiumuiis species, the poison fangs are in the upper 
jaw,—aomewhat larger than the other teeth, projected 
forward ill tba act of biting, but at other times disposed 
fdoiig the toot of the mouth, l^icse ui'e^iwaiitiiig in the 
iMia, but olherwitie the teeth arc disposed much in the 
same manner aa in other serpeiitH,—being long, sharply 
pointed* and incliiicild backward ; - of no use for mastica¬ 
tion, but evidently iiiieuded only for the purpose of 
holding the prey. The genua is distingni.shed by 
huuiig a luMik on each side the vent; the body i.s com¬ 
press^, inflated towards the middle; the tail is pre¬ 
hensile ; the scales small, particularly upon the back of 
(he head. Tlie ground colour of the boa constrictor is 
yellowish-grey, with a large chestnut-coloured inter- 
nipled chain, extending down the back from the head 
to the tip of the tailt nnd sub-trigonal spots down the 
sides. The name constrictor"^ is derived from the 
terrible muscular power by which it crushes to death 
the unfortunate animals embraced in its folds. It i.s 
true that most S6rt>ents possess, in some degi'ec, this 
constrictive jmwer, but it is not commonly iiseci by the 
smaller species in seizing their prey, the mouth and 
teeth alone suflicing for the purpose. 

Requiring food only at long interv'als, the boa con¬ 
strictor, like most other serpents, B|>ctids the grent^ I 
part of its life coiled up asleep, or in a slate of stupor, 
in which, if it bos recently been gorged with fbiKl, it 
may be overcoat with UtUe danger or difficulty* aU 
though to attack it in an active state wouhl be madness. 
But when it becomes hungry, the gigantic reptile 
assumes an activity strikingly in contrast with the 
loggish inertness it before exhibited. When properly 
in wait for prey, it usually attaches itself to the trunk or 
branches of a tree, in a situatioti likely to be visited by 
quadrupeds for the .sake of pasture or water. In this { 
* John:<iiii',s ‘ Iu>3aii FifM ii 1T7. j 
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posture it swinp;^ about, as if a branch or pendent of the 
tree, until some unhappy animal approaches, and then, 
suddenly feline]uishiiig its position, it seizes the un¬ 
suspecting victim, and coils its Ixaly spirally tiround (be 
throat and, chc.st. After a few irictrectual cries and 
struggles, the poor entaagled animal is suffocaied and 
expires. It is to be remarked that, in producing this 
etiect, the serpent does not merely wreathe itself around 
the prey, but places fold over fold, ns if desirou.s of 
adding as much weight us possible to the muscular 
effort; these folds are then gradually tightened with 
such iinineime force as to crush the princqral bones, and 
thus not only to destroy the atitrnal, hut to bring its 
carcase ioito a state the most easy for its being swalloued.* 
This having been eflecled, the boa addre.sses himself to 
(he task of swallowing the carcase. Having pushed 
the limbs into the most convenient position, and covered 
tile surface with its glutinous saliva, the serpent takes 
tile muzzle of ihe prey into its mouth, which is capable 
of wi.st expansion; and, by a succession of wonderful 
muscular contruclions, the rest of the body is gradually 
drawn in, with a steady and regular motion. As the 
I mass advances in tlie gullet, the ]mrts through which it 
has passed resume their former dimensions, though its 
immediate position is ally ays indicated by an external 
protuberance. Their prey generally consists of dogs, 
goats, deer, and (he smaller sorts of game. Bishop 
lleber considers as quite untrue the stories of their at¬ 
tacking such large animals as the buffalo or the chetah ; 
but men are by no means exempt from their attacks. 
This is shown by the following anecdote, which, with 
the engraving in illusiitition, is copied, by permission, 
from th^ new volume of the ‘ Oriental Annua}.’ The 
original picture from which the engraving is taken was 
])ainted hy Mr. W. Daniel!, and is in the possession 
j>f the Baron de Noiial de la Loyrie. 

“ A few yeare before our visit to Calcutta, the caji 
tain of a country ship, while passing the Sunderbumis, 
sent a boat into one of the creeks to obtain some fresh 
fViiits which are cultivated by the few miserable in- 
huhilants of this inhospitable region. Having rcachofl 
the shore, the crew moored the l>oat under a bank, and 
left one of (lieir party to take care of her. During 
(lieir absence, the luscur, who remained in charge of the 
boat, overcome by heat, lay down under the aeats an<i 
fell asleep. Whilst he was in this happy state of un- 
conscioastie.s.s, an enormous boa con.strictor emerged 
from the jung*le, reacheil the boat, had already coiled 
its huge body round the sleeper, and was in the very 
act of Crushing him to death, when his companions 
fortunately returned at this auspicious monuMit; and, 
attacking the monster, severed a portion of its tail, 
which so disabled it that it no lunger retained the powci* 
of doing mischief. The snake was thqi) easily de^> 
patched, and found to measure sixty-two feet and some 
inches in length," 

In Brazil, according to Roster, an opinion prevails 
that whoever has been bit by the boa constrictor h:is 
nothing to fear from any othejr siiokA The notion is 
probamy a prejudice. 


CORFtl. 

Coard is the most northern, and first iu rank, though 
not the largest, of Ihe seven islands which compose the 
republic of the Ionian Islands; and, from Its strength 
and position, is eonsidered the key of the Adriatic. It 
lies along the coast of Albania, from which it h sejia- 
rated by a channel, varying from twelve to thirteen 
miles wide. Its length, in the direction of morih-west 
and south-east, is about thirty-five miles, and of a very 
irregular breadth; the surface i,s covered with moun¬ 
tains, moderately high, rugged, and detached, inter 
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ftpersed with beautiful plains, thickly studded with olive 
gfroves and vineyards, and the scenery, if not very 
romantic, is certainly very pleasingf. Coinfiared witli 
the natural advantages of this island, neither agri¬ 
culture nor commerce are sufbciently extended,—partly 
Lonseqiient on the innate iiiduience of the natives, and 
partly on the restraints which have heretofore been 
imposed on them by their conquerors, the evil ciTects 
of which it will reqnii*e some time to remove. 

The town is situated on the eastern side of the island, 
about four miles from the Albanian coast; the entrance 
to the port is strikiiifvly beautiful;—the impo8in*f ap¬ 
pearance of the butteries—the two lofty citadels which 
•Jlunk the town—the port p^nidually opening on the 
view—and the small island of Vido, i'ormcrly shaded 
with olive-trees, but now bristling with cannon—all 
aniumnce the approach to a place of threat importance. 
T.) the eastward arc seen the ru|]|^(^ed moiiuluins of 
Albania, with the stupendous rai\{;*e of Pindus soaring 
above them, and adding' inagniticciice to the beaijty of 
the scenery whicli the island itself presents. The bay 
offers a secure anchorage fi)r any number of vessels of 
the largest class, and is easily accessible either from the 
northward or soul liward; the port is small, but there is 
a mole, within which galleys and simdl vessels can lio 
in the greatest safety. The Channel of Corfu, being 
surrounded by high land, is subject to calms ; but, 
during the summer months, the sea-breeze generally 
prevails tliroughout the day, and alleviates the heat, 
which is otherwise intiMise, though the climate is, on 
the whole, very healthy. TIuiiider-storiiis, aeeumpaiiied 
by vivid and dangerous liglttning, are very cominou, 
and have frequently occasioiicfl much dumagtt 

Of late years, tiie town has been greatly improvwl; 
—sewers have been constnicte<l, the roads mucadaini^ed, 
iind the low, unhealthy houses and narrow streets begin 
(«> disappear before the move ittipvoved style of moderti 
building. The streets are built with regularity : there 
are several good inns, u small theatre for the perform¬ 
ance of Italian operas, and avast number of* churches, 
most of which have been built by private individuals. 
Of these the richest is llial of Si. Spiridione, where are 
deposited the reriiaias of tlnil saint, the patron of the 
town ; fiis body (said to be preserved entire) is in a : 
silver shrine, richly decorated with precious stones, and 
the Greeks, who are equally bigoted, credulous, and 
superstitious with those of the Latin Church, are eoii- 
(imiully making' offerings to this shrine. The festival 
of this siynt is celebnited with the gteatesl pomp; tlic 
pracession is attended not only by the Greeks but by 
all the principal British residents—the garrison under 
arms, and saluted by the batteries. Thousands from 
all parts, not only of Corfh, but of the othefr islands, 
flock into the town for the occasion. The night of 
Holy Thursday is especially devoted to processions;— 
each church and chapel has its own, and a kind of 
emulation for excellence prevails, so that the blaze of 
wax tapers rivals the light of dlLy, The season of the 
carnival is kep^up with great gaiety. The religion of 
the state is that of th% Greek Church, at the head of 
which is the protopapas, elected by the nobility and 
clergy ; he possesses episcopal powers, but is de|)eudent 
on the patriarch of Constantinople ;—his term of offieo 
is only for five years, when he retires undistinguished 
from the body of the clergy, save by the privilege of 
wearing some peculiar ornament his dress. 

Between the citadel and the town is a line esplanade, 
planted with trees, forming the evening promenade 
of the itihabitant!^ which is ^^cnerally enlivened by 
one of the regimoLtal bands; u is ornamented at one 
end by evvery pretty Grecian fountain, and the other 
stands the palace of St. Michael and St. George 
(recently erected of Maltese stone), the residence of 
the British Lord High Commissioner, and where the 


senate hold their sittings. The old Vouctian palace, 
standing at the foot of the citadel, bar lieeri converted 
into an university, which opened in 1821, on the 
most liberal principles, and the expenses <»f the stiukuit 
are but trilling. The dross of the profcj<sors is an 
imitation of the ancient Greek philosophers, and that of 
the students, also from the antique, is at once both pic¬ 
turesque and classical. The success of this inslilution 
is amply repaying the most ardent expcctutions of iis 
founders,—the classes being crowdcdly attended, and 
the number of (Aiidents constantly increasing. The 
Venetian senate forbade all establishments for public 
education, and made everf attempt to banish the (L*eek 
language from these islands, and thereby to destroy all 
spirit of nationality. The Italian was the language of 
all public acts,—of the bar, and of the pulpit—and 
latterly beeaitie geiiorully in use in private society. 
Venetian uiamiers and customK became prevalent, 
and, in the city, those who aspired to any considera¬ 
tion adopted the dress as well as the habits of tJioir 
masters; so that, even to this day, the Greek eositime 
is only worn by the lower orders, or the country 
people. Nevertheless, Corfh may now be considered 
as one of the chief scuts of Greek literature, and the 
best elementary works in the Ronioie have issued from 
its press. 

The citadel coinmands the town and Jiarbour, and is 
entirely isolated by a deep moat, which admits the .sea 
on both sides; the base of the hill is entirely enclosed 
by walls, w ithin which are the barracks, hqjspital.s store¬ 
houses, and magu/iues, also qutiricrs for some of the 
ofiicers attaclied to the goverumciit. On the highest 
of the two peaks is a well-illuiiiinated lighthouse, 
recently erected, and a telegraph which, in tlie lime of 
the French, communicated to another on the highest 
poSfit of the island, and that to the coast of llaly. On 
the citadel is displayed the tlug of the Republic, which 
has tlie Liiion of England in the upper caiitfcfi of ii blue 
field, in which is emblazoned lion rniupiuit, holding 
seven arrows, emblematical of the seven islands. The 
place Is entirely garrisoned by British troops, which, hy 
treaty, were k* be supported from the re\eiuu‘H oi* I he 
Republic, an expenditiiro to which I hey ha\o not Iwii 
: Ibund adequate. The greater jmrl of (he f«»ififications 
were built by tlie Venetians, witiuwhom Corfu was a 
post of great imj^ortanee from its coinenieiit .situalir)n 
at the entrance ot the Adriatic, 'riic Island of Vido has, 
however, been stroiigl) fortified )>y tiu? nriiish;-' lieiu 
is the lazaretto, where the pcrfiirmance of quarantine i.s 
strictly enjoined. 

This island, formerly known by the names of Drapana, 
Scheria, Plnnicia, and (’oreyra, was originally colonizeci 
by the C'orinthiaiis, alioiit 750 years before the Christian 
a*ra; they built a t4iwu, the reiuaiuH of which may stiJl 
be tniecfl on the shores of the bay, immediately (o the 
soulhward of the present port, wdierc a suburb of the 
modern city now blaiids. It soon arrived ut consider¬ 
able importance, especially as a na\al power;; and it is 
remarkable tliat the first naval combat recorded in 
! luslovy occurrccl between this colony and the mother 
country. Horner notices them as the well-rowing 
Coreyreans; ' and about four miles to the voutliward of 
the town is a bay, where Ulysses is said to have landed 
after the Trojan war, in which is a rock still culled 
“ Glysses* ship.'^ In the Persian war, Corcyra sent 
sixty galleys to the Grecian fleet, ajji^ its alliance was 
courted by the various petty republic^"of the continent. 
That the Coreyreans were justly proud of their navul 
supremacy, we may infer from the circumstance of their 
coins bearing on the reverse the image of a vessel's 
prow'. Of its antiquities nothing now remains except 
the ruins of a temple, probably to Neptune, which was 
discovered in 1828, sttualed on a bank, overlooking the 
flea, about two miles south of the town. 
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The Corcyreans Rubmilted to Alexander, and remained 
Aubject to the kinp;B of Macedon till they were de¬ 
livered by the RomaiiR in the time of PerseB, from 
which period they enjoyed their liberty till the reig*n of 
Vespasian, when they underwent the common fate of 
the other Greek islands. In 1072 it was conquered by 
Robert Guiscard, one of the Norman chiefs then in 
Italy, who afterwards usurped the throne of Naples, to 
which kingdom Corfu remained long subject; but 
during the. dissensions which agitated that country it 
threw off its allegiance, and ptacerl itself under the pro¬ 
tection of tile Venetian Republic, in the year 1323. 
Venice was, however, obliged pay the sum of 30,000 
ducats for the quiet possession, in which they remained 
undisturbed till the year 1537, when 25,000 Turks 
landed under Barbarossa, but failed in their attempts 
to take the place. The island was governed by a Pro- 
veditore, and treated more like a conquered country 
than a colony. In 1716, the Turks made another 
unsuccessful attempt on Corfh, On the fall of the 
Venetian republic in 1797, it was seized by the French, 
and was ceded to them, by the treaty of Campo Forniio, 
in the same year. Two years afterwards it was reduced 
by the combined fleets of Turkey and Russia, and con¬ 
stituted nil independent republic under their mutual 
protection. In 1807 it again fell into the power of 
France, who retained it till 1814, when it surrendered 
to the British, and was placed under their protection 
by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, with the other islands 
forming this republic. The senate hold their sittings 
always at Corfh, under the authority of the British 
representative, termed the Lord High Commissioner, 
who chiefly resides in this island. Ali Pasha was 
exceedingly anxious to obtain possession of Corfii, not 
only for commercial purposes, but as a military barrier 
to his continental dominions. 

As long A# Corfh was in the. hands of the Venetians 
its coiiiiiieroe was greatly shackled, both on account o£ 
the fear of Ottoman aggrandizement and their own 
monopolizing system, neither has it yet been able to 
recover its ]jroper level. The chief exports arc salt, 
olives, and oil; but the land produces excellent fruits, 
especially oranges, citrons, and grapes, with a great 
variety of vegetables; bees* wax and honey are also 
abundant. Grain aiUl cattlo arc the jirincipal imports, 
nearly to the amount of half the consumption, which 
are brought from the main land, and extensive fisheries 
were carried on in the channel, luit these, wirli the salt¬ 
works, have latterly fallen greatly into decay. The 
population of the island is estimated at 50,000, about 
15,000 of whom inhabit the city. 

MINERAL k!iNGDOM.-Sxction XXIV. 

Ikon.— No. Ill* 

Method of obtaining the. Metal from Clay-Ironstone.— 
Thia ore has, as we iiuve said, nothing metallic in its 
appearance; and no one unacquainted with chemistry 
would suspect that a bar of iron could be extracted 
from it, any more than they would conceive that a 
handful of the red earthy matter which we call rust 
could be forgctl into a metal. That rust is metallic 
iron combined with oxygen gas and carbonic acid gas,. 
which it has absorbed from the atmosphero; and, in 
like manner^ thei||lbtal is concealed in the ironstone in 
a state of combination with oxygen gas and carbonic 
acid gas. To separate it from these and the other 
foreign ingredients which enter into the composition of 
the ore constitutes the operation called melting (a 
term derived from a German word signifying “ to 
meltwhich consists in bringipg the clay-ironstone 
in contact, under a very powerful heat, with other sub* 
stoneesi whi6h» having a stronger attraction for oxygen 


and carbonic acid than iron has, destroy tac combina¬ 
tion, and set the iron free. 

The orc^ when taken from the mine, is brtiken into 
small pieces about the size of an egg, and i^ihen sub¬ 
jected to the process of roasting^ which is performed by 
making a long oblong pile of the broken ore, with 
intervening layers of small coal, forming a heap about 
thirty feet long, filleeii feet broad, and five feet bigli, 
—sloping at the top like the ridge of a house. There 
is a thick layer of coal at the bottom, which is kindled 
when the pile is completed; the whole i.s gradually 
ignited, and then left to burn for five or six days, and, 
when cool, the ore is ready for the smeltiiig-furiiaco. 
The roasted ore has changed its colour from grey, 
to red, brown, or blackish-brown; has parted with iU 
carbonic acid gas, as well ns the sulphur, and oilier 
inflammable substances it may have contained, and Iiiih 
lost from twenty to thirty per cent, of its weight. 

The furnace is usually a square pyramidal lower of 
strong masonry, or brick-work, from forty to liCiy f et 
high, similar to the annexed figure : 



When first kindled, the fire is made at the bottom of 
the interior cavity, which is gradually filled with a mix¬ 
ture of ore, coke, and limestone, in the ^iroportioiis ot 
four of coke, rather more than three of ore, and one ot 
limestone. The heat is urged by compressed .air being- 
forced through tubes in the sides into the cavity, by 
means of powerful bellows, worked by a steam-engine. 
The mixture is in a highly heated state in the higher ])art 
of the furimce, and gradually sinks to that part where 
the heat, urged by the blast, is most intense, and then it 
becomes in a state of semi-fusion. Here the more com¬ 
plete decomposition takes place; and the mass being 
now fluid, the metal, by its greater specific gravity, 
sinks to the bottom, wh'l^ra it is allowed to run out, from 
time to time, by opening an aperture lejfl for the pur¬ 
pose. This is ca^Uiron^ and the ore yieH.s on an ave¬ 
rage about thirty per cent, of it. It is conducted into 
moulds, made with dry sand, on the ground, near the ori¬ 
fice, for the various things made of cast-iron,—from vast 
beams, wheels, and cylinders of steam-engine.(!, to the 
smallest articles of domestic use ; or it is conducted into 
moulds for the barit of p/g-fro/i,—the form in whicli 
cast-iron is sold as a raw material. The term “ pig- 
iron,” like niany others in the arts, was given by the 
workmen, and, as may be supposed'^ it has not a very 
profound or refined etymology. The metal is ran off 
into a main channel which they call the sowx and the 
bars at right angles to it they liken to pigs sucking the 
teats of the sow. As the ore sinks down, a fresh supply 
is poured in at the top of the jfurnocei which is kept 
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constantly g^oing, and is never allowed to cool unless 
for the purpose of repair, or when it is blown out^ as it 
i termed, by a stoppage of the works. f 
<It will J)e observed that the coal is not used as it 
comes from the pit, but is first brought to th^ state of 
cuke, or mineral charcoal, wjiich is done by a process 
very similar to that employed for making charcoal from 
wood;—the cool being brought to a red heat, in heaps 
so covered as to prevent free exposure to the air, and 
thus the bitumen is driven off, leaving a cinder behind 
like that which remains in the retorts used at the gas¬ 
works, The coke serves not only as a fuel for producing 
the heat, but performs other important functions, for it 
attracts the oxygen from the ore, and enters itgx> combi- 
iiutiou with the iron, in the state of pure carbon. 

The purpose of adding the limestone is to facilitate the 
melting of the ore, the lime acting the part of a as 
it is tenned, from Jlaxus^ a Latin word, signifying a 
flowing or streaming. There are certain mineral sub¬ 
stances which, singly, will resist the action of thc^most 
violent beat, but, when mixed together, become fusible 
a( comparatively low temperatures* Thus silica, or the 
earth of flints, is infusible in a very intense heat, but on 
(he addition of a portion of the mineral alkali soda, it 
ineUs readily at a low heat* and forms glass. The lime¬ 
stone acts upon the earths of flint and clay, which enter 
info the composition of the ore, in the same way as the 
soda acts in making glass from sand, and thus a fluid is 
obtained; and os the particles in the licpiid mixture have 
free motion, the heavier ones, that is, the iron, sink to 
the bottom, and the lighter earthy matter rises to the 
top, and floats on the surface of the melted iron, form¬ 
ing what is called “ slag.” Any one passiifg by an 
iron-work must have noticed the heaps of glassy-looking 
mailer, of various colours, thrown aside us rubbish, ^nd 
wiucli is oflen used for mending the roads in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ;—this is the slag, * 

Simple.as the above pmccss of smelting may seem to 
be, great skill is required in conducting it, in order 
to obtain the greatest amount of metal and the best 
cpiality of iron which the particular ore is capable of 
affording. Clay-ironstone, as it was shown in the last 
section, is very various in quality, both as regards the 
quantity of iron it contains and the foreign ingredients 
with which that is mixed, and the process to which it is 
to be subjected in the smelting-furnace must be varied 
accordingly. What that is to l)e is determined by a 
scries of trials, at first on the small scale, which is called 
an assaying of the ore, from the French verb vssaijet\ 
to make*trial of.” if the quantity of eartl^y mutter 
xeeeds fifteen per cent, the ore cannot be advantageously 
smelted by itself, and it is mixed with ore of a richer 
cpiality. Such a mixture is oflen advantagcoiifron other 
accounts, fur an ore that is diflicult to melt by itself is 
fused with comparative ease when mixed with an ore of 
a different quality. The nature of the limestone is also 
a liiaterial consideration; for the effect of limestone 
as a flux depends not only on* its own composition, 
which within ce^ain limits is variable, but also on that 
of the ore with which it*is to be mixed. Nothing but 
actual trial can determine what proportion of any par¬ 
ticular limestone is best adapted to act as a flux upon 
any particular clay-ironstone. 

Two hundred years ago all the iron ore of this coun¬ 
try was smelted with wood-charcoal, but the consump¬ 
tion of wood was so enormous tl^t the manufacture 
ii|)on a large scale must have ceasM hod not a method 
])een discovered of using coal instead by converting it 
into coke. As hai'c} wood makes the best charcoal, so 
is a pit-coal which yields a compact, hard, heavy coke 
the best fqr the smelting-furnace, because a col|be of that 
kind stands the blast l^st. It is very important also to 
select a coal as firee as possible from sulphur in any 
shape. 


We have mentioned that the heat of the iurnace is 
urged by a blast of condensed air thrown in by means 
of a steam-engine. An iraproveineut has lately been 
introduced at the Clyde Iron Works, which promises to 
be of immense advantage* by materially reducing the 
coat of the smelting. This consists in sending in n 
blast of instead of cold, air. When a blast of cold 
air is thrown in, a great part of the heat of the iiiriincc 
is absorbed by the cpld air, and therefore a large 
amount of the fuel is wasted. Now it has been found 
by experiment that the coal necessary to heat the air 
before it is thrown into the furnace is very considerably 
less than that which is fequired to afford the coke ne¬ 
cessary to heat it after it is thrown in. Some successful 
experiments have also been mode for smelting with the 
coal, and thus saving the waste of converting it into 
coke. 

Cost-iran, or pig-irtm, or crude-irfm, for it is known 
by all these names, is not a pure substance, but contiiiiis 
usually about one forty-third part of its weight of carbon, 
which it obtains from the coke, or charcoal, in (he 
process of smelting. Tiie presence of carbon in its 
composition may he easily shown by dropping n lit tie 
diluted muriatic acid on ]K)]islied cast-iron, when tlie 
acid dissolves a portion of (lie iron, and a fllin of lilaek 
carbon is loll behind, because it is not soluble in the 
acid. The qiuintity of carbon depends a good deal 
upon the quality of the fuel; and if cast-iron be exposed 
in a melted state for a length of time to chorciial, and 
free access of oxygen be prevented, the iron will absorb 
so much carbon uk to be eoiiverted into plumbago, or 
that Kiibstance commonly called black-lmil^ of which 
pencils are made, but w'hich has not a particle of lead in 
its coinpoKitioii. Cast-iron is neither ductile nor inulle- 
ablo, but is, on the contrary, very brittle; and it melts 
wiffi such facility at a rod heal that it cannot be welded, 
wliereus pure iron is one of the most infusible of the 
(petals. It can be fused to such a degree bf licpiidity 
that it may lie poured into very luiiuite cavities, us we 
see by those beautiful oriiumenis, of the most (Iclicafe 
forms, manufactured at Berlin, and at Suiii, near i\('u< 
wied, on the IJlhine. 

Ill our next section, we shall give some account of 
the mode of converting cast-iron into innlleuble iron, 
and of the other ores of this inetul. 

OPIUM. 

Opium Ls a powerful inebriating and mircotic drug 
formed of the concrete juice of the poppy. This plant 
is welt known in Euglund, where, us well as in (he 
southern countries of Europe, it is found growing wild, 
although it appears to have come originally from Asia. 
Opium is chiefly prepared from the poppy in India, 
Turkey, and Persia, in which countries It la carefully 
cultivated for that exclusive purpose. The white poppy 
is also extensively raised in France and other countries 
of Europe for the sake of its capsules, and of tlic iiseful 
and bland oil extracted from its seeds. The poppy Iuih 
also been cultivated, and opium made, in Kiigluiid ; 
but there seems little probability that it will ever be 
raised in this country to any considerable extent. 

The process by which the drug is obtained from the 
plant is nearly the same in all the countries where it is 
cultivated. The plant is reared most extensively in 
India, and opium forms the staple cbilmodity of many 
provinces, in which the following is the mocle of treat¬ 
ment commonly used. It is an object of careful atten¬ 
tion to keep the plants at a due distance from each 
other. If the seed happen^ to havf? been tmi thickly 
sown, some of the young plants arc pulled up and used 
as potherbs; but when they have attained a foot and 
half in height they are considered unfit for that use, 
from their intoxicating nature, llie plant flowers in 
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February^ and the opiam ia extracted in March or 
April, according to the period of fiowiiig. The white 
poppy aiTorda a more abundant supply of opiuin than 
the red; but there is no apparent diftereiicc in the 
cpiulity of the product. When the flowers have fallen, 
and the capsules assume a whitish colour, they ara 
wounded with a threc-tootlied iiistrument, which is 
drawn from the top to the bottom of the capsule so as 
to penetrate its skin. This is done in the evening, and 
the opiuin is gathered the next morning. The wounds 
in each capsule are repeated for llired successive days, 
aud in general fifteen days suffice thus to wound all 
the capsules in a field, and fo gather all the opium. 
From the incisions a milky juice exudes which thickens 
on exposure to the air, aud is carefully scraped off witli 
11 shell or a small iron instrument previously dipped in 
oil. ft is afterwards worked in an iron pot in the heat 
of the Biiii, until it is of a consistence to be formed into 
thick cukes of about four pounds weight. These are 
covered with the leaves of poyipy, tobacco, or some 
other vegetable, to prevent their sticking together; aud 
in this cuudition they are dried and packed away, for 
e^Lpfirtatioii, in chests lined with hides, each containing 
forty cakes and weighing about i.'iU lbs. The drug 
ihus prepared brings in India about 15tV. a |)ound. 

'riic raising of opiuin is a business of much delicacy; 
111 :* poppy being a very tender plant, liable to injury 
lioirt insects, wind, hail, or considerable rain. The 
p:od(K‘C seldom agrees with what might be stated as 
I ho average amount, but generally runs in extremes. 
While one cultivator is disappointed, another is an 
i/iitnense gainer; and while one season will not pay 
lilt* expenses of culture, another enriches all the culti- 
\a.ors. This circumstance renders the pursuit in the 
highest degree alluring, from the excitement, uncer> 
tainty, uiid hope connected with il. • 

'I'lie opiuin of India is, in the peculiar properties of 
liie drug, inferior to that of Turkey. The latter is 
usually exhibited in flat pieces covered with leaves. ^ Ti 
hiis a pc.cu1inr, strong, heavy, narcotic odoiir, with a 
bitter taste, accompanied by a sensation of acrid heat, 
or of biting, on the tongue and lijis, if it he well 
chewed. Its colour when good is rctluish-brown or 
fawn-coloured; and its texture is compact and uniform. 
Wlicn soft, it is teimcious, but it becomes hard from I 
long e\{)€Ksurc to the air, and breaks with an uniform ! 
sliiniiig fiacture. East India opium is equally nauseous 
and more bitter to the tuste.tlmii Turkey opium ; but it 
is less acrimonious. It is also darker in its colour, and 
less plastic, but quite as tenacious. Good Turkey 
opium yields nearly three times the quantity mor¬ 
phia^ or of the peculiar principle of ihc drug, than that 
of India. Tlie price of Turkey opium, in bond, was, 
in 1S31, 17$. or pound; and the duty amounted 
to 4 a. 

Opium is, in some form or other, very extensively 
used in Turkey, Persia, and India; but its greatest 
coiiKumptum is in China and the surrounding countries, 
whore the habit of smoking it has become universal. 
The Chinese seethe or boil the crude drug, and by this 
process the resinous or gummy impurities are separated 
and the remaining extract only is reserved for use. A 
Kuuill ball of it, placed in a large wooden pipe with 
some combustible matter, is lighted, and the amateur 
proceeds to inhaie four or live whilfs, when he lies down 
and resigns hinMflf to his dreams, which are said to 
have no iuconaiaerable resemblance to the sensation 
piodiiced by inhaling the oxide of azote. Those who 
do not carry this indulgence to excess, do not, it is said, 
experience any ill eflects from it—but this ia true of 
most indulgotices properly moderated. The people of 
Ihirneo and Sumatra subject the dnig to nearly the 
same pieparatiou as the Chinese/and make use of it in 
much tile same manner. The conviviol excesses of the 


latter probably, in an equal degree, resemble those of 
the Sumatrans, ‘At convivial parties among them, a 
dish of ihe^prepared opium is brought in with a lamp; 
and then the host, taking a large pipe, puts yito it one 
of the small balls we have mentioned. In smoking, 
the smoke which has been inhaled is blown out through 
the nostrils, and, if the smoker be an adept, through 
the passages of the cars and eyes. He seldom takes 
more than three or Ibur whifls before he passes it round 
to the rest of the company (one pifie serving them all), 
who act in the same manner, and thus continue smoking 
until the whole party is completely intoxicated. 

The people of Java arc addicted in a very remarkable 
degree t<^ excess in the use of opiuin. Such of the 
natives or slaves as have been rendered des|>erate by 
the pressure of disappointment or misfortune give 
themselves up entirely to the baneful indulgence, until 
their minds are raised to a state of frightful excitement, 
or rather frenzy. In this state they rush forth with 
dreadful purposes against all by whom they think they 
have^been wronged or oflended. They run along 
shouting “ Amok! amok ! ” or “ Kill! kill I ” and in 
their blind fury stab at every person they meet until 
self-preservation obliges the people to kill them as we 
kill a mud dog. This is what is termed “ running a- 
miick.^’ This is most eoinrifonly the result of the strong 
propensity of the people to gambling, 1)y which they 
are often deprived of all they possess in the world, uiid, 
“worst loss of all even lose their owm .self-respecL 
The immediate destruction of the muck-runners is au- 
thorihed by the law in Java. 

In some parts of Indies o])ium is presented at \i^it. 
and eiitctttaiiiinents in the same familiar manner as llh* 
sniitT-box ill Europe. There is in that country a das > 
of persons who carry letters and run with nicvsiig.^'s 
through the pro\iiiees. With no other provision 
sf piece of opium, a bag of rice, and a pot to druv. 
water from the wells, these men perform journeys that 
would scarcely be credited in this country. In the 
same manner the trackless deserts of tlie diflercui 
eoLinlries between the Iiulus and Mediterruncuii arc 
traversed by foot messengers by the aid ot‘ this driif*’, 
with a few dates perhaps, and a piece of coarse bro.ui. 
The old travtdler, Sir Thomas Herbert, very well 
describes this use of opium. “ Opiuin (the juice ol' 
poppie) is of great use there also (in Persia) : good, 
if taken moderately ; bad, nay mortal, if beyond ineu- 
sure: but by practice they make that familiar wliidi 
would kill us; so that their medicine is our poyson. 
They ch^w it much,—for it helps catarrhs, dowardizc, 
and the cpilepsie; and, which is admirable, some extra¬ 
ordinary foot-posts they have who, by continual chawing 
this, with some other confection, are enabled to run 
day and night without intermission, seeming to be in u 
constant dream or giddiness, seeing but not knowing 
whom they meet, though well acquainted, and miss not 
their intended places, by a strange efficacy expulsiiig 
the tedious thoughts of travel, and rarely * for some 
dayes deceiving the body of its reasonable rest and 
lodging.^* • 

The very extensive use of this drug in Turkey 
and Persia is no doubt in a great degree owing to the 
prohibition of intoxicating liquors by the Mohainmedan 
law. It was a substilute fur them. Accordingly the 
use of the drug has much declined in Turkey of laie 
yeans since those ,who would otherwise have been 
opium-eaters have learned to indulge in wine and 
arrack. Nevertheless, tlie occasional use of opium is 
far from having ceased, nor has the race of Thenakhy 
or habitual opium^aters, become*extinct, although u 
traveller qiay have been a conshJerabIc time in Coii' 
stanlinopl^' without having seen one. They frequent 
the coflee-hooses near YeiiUKapoiissi, aud are there 
• Rarvly-.-wonderfully. 
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easily distin^ished from the more tenjperate visiters of 
the place. Mr. MaddcOi in his * Travels in Turkey,* 
&c., weH describes the appearance which tl#se pitiable 
objects prcscDt, ^ Their gestures were frightful. 
Tliosc who were completely under the influence of 
opium talked Incoherently; ^^eir features were flushed, 
their eyes had an unnatural brilUaiicy, and the general 
expression of their countenance was horridly wild. 
The effect is usually produced in two hours, and lasts 
four or five. The dSse varies from three grains to a 
drachm. The debility, both moral and physical, atten¬ 
dant on its excitement is terrible; the appetite is soon 
destroyed, and every fibre in the body trembles; (lie 
nerves of the neck beconrie affected, and th# muscles 
get rigid,—have seen several in this place who had 
wry necks and contracted fingers; but still they could 
not abandon the custom. They are miserable until the 
hour arrives for taking their daily dose.” We cannot 
wonder at this. Habits of inobriefy, even from ordi¬ 
nary stimulants, are not often overcome; anci the 
\i.sions of beauty and splendour which opium superndds, 
renders it all but impossible to relinquish the habitual in¬ 
dulgence which has once been created. Tliey know that 
the indulgence shortens life, and that the opium-eater 
dies of old age in his youth.^ They know that one who 
begins at twenty rarely outlives thirty, and .scarcely 
over thirty-six. But this knowledge has no effect, and 
all remonstrance is unavailing. When a friend expos¬ 
tulates, the opium-eater answers with impatience at his 
ignorance, and with the cold and haughty pity of one 
uhc) has the secret of happine.ss, of which the other 
Knows nothing. To remonstrtince we have known such 
answers given as this :—“ Opium conveys me*to Para- 
<l!sc : and when I come back to the world again I am 
miserable because I have been then*; therefore I t4ke 
c’jMuni that T may return thither.” ^ 

I n Persia the use of opium is now probably more 
geueral than in Turkey, although in that country it is 
nirely that any one gives himself up so entirely to the 
habit as the Turkish theriaki. There is nothing in Persia 
wiiieh .so strongly reminds an Englishman of gin-drink¬ 
ing in his own country, as to observe in the bazaars 
gnm))s of squalid, ragged, lean, and treml)ling figures 
(\v(unen as well as men), assembled in the morning 
around the opium stalls, and waiting with impatience, 
until they receive their quauium of the pleasant poison, 
II is al.so remarked, in many of the large towns of 
(hnt country, that the beggars in the streets beseech the 
])assenger„ by all that is holy and merciful, by all tiiat 
a Moslem venerates, and by his hopes of .salvsition, to 
gi\e a para to buy—not bread—but opium—opium to 
save him from death. Women in that country even 
give opium to their children to quiet them w/hen they 
are crying. 

In England, the Turkey opium is chiefly used, and is 
little employed except for medical purposes. The 
niithor of ‘ The English Opium-Eater,' who describes 
with great iniensity the delights afld miseries of liabitual 
opium-taking, considered tnut it was coming into use 
ill this country as wn exhilarant and inebriant as well 
among the working class as among sedentary men. 
But this statement does not appear to be confirmed by 
the official accounts of the quantity consumed. On 
the average of the last five years, about 28,000 lbs. 
have yearly been retained for home consumption in 
this country; and this quantity dies not indicate an 
increase in the constimpHott much greater than the 
medical wants of ait increased itopulation might be sup¬ 
posed to demand. The duty was lowered to its present 
amount in 1828; previously^it was 9.?. in the pound. 

Bacon .—Bacon thought himself Irarn for the use of mail' 
kind; and, in one of his letters to Father Fulgenlio, he 
styles himself “ the servant of po*4tcrily.‘* 


SUBTKRRANEAN PAR8AGES AT ELTHAM PALACE. 

Titk following account of these recently discovered pas 
sages is taken from a sniall pumpldet lately publii^hea ut 
Greenwich. 

The kings of England had a pulaoe at Rltham at a very 
early period; and viewing the extensive excavaiions, with 
the decoys, &c., and connecting them with the history of the 
reign of Henry 111., when this mode of security and dtU'ence 
was employed, it is probable the palace was first built by this 
king. Tradition has always k^t up a belief of tbe existunco 
of an uudorgroundq)aasage to Blacaheath, Greenwich, or iho 
river; and it was affirmed in the neighbourhood that, at 
Middle Park, connected \«th these passages, there were 
one or more apartments uimerground tor sixty horses. 

Under the ground-floor of one of the apartments of the 
palace, a trap-door opens into u room underground, ten feet 
by five feet; and, proceeding from it, a narrow passage, oi‘ 
about ten feet in length, conducts the passenger to the 
scries of passages, with dcco} s. stairs, and shafts, some of 
whi(;h arc vertical, and others on an iuoUned plane, which 
were once used for admitting air, and for hurling down 
mis.siles and pitch-bulls upon cmnnicR, ucconling to the mode 
of defence in those ancient limes ; iinrl it is worthy of untiee 
that, at points where weapons from above could assail the 
enemy with the greatest eftect, them these shafts verge and 
concentrate. About 500 feet of pussago have been eiitored. 
and passed through, in a direction west, towards Middle 
Park, and under the moat for 200 foot. The arch is bn^koii 
into in the field leading fmm Eltham to Muttingham, hut 
still the brick work of tho arch ran bo traced farther, [iro- 
cceding in the same direction. The remains of two iron 
gates, completely carbonized, were found in that port of the 
passage under tho moat; and large stalactites, formed of 
super-carbonate of lime, hnng down from the nxif of the arch, 
which Biiflicioiilly indicate the lapse of time since these pas¬ 
sages were ontcrod. 

The newspa|)ers slate that the discovery of those pusHiigcs 
has revived many half-forgotten stories of similar lahyriuihs 
clsc^vhere. Such a pas.sagc is s/iid to exist henealh St. 
John's Gate, Clcrkenacll, extending by one hrancli to the 
vaults of iSt. Jamc?s’s Church, and by another tgi,Cuiionbuiy 
House, Islington, formerly a favourite residence of Queeit 
Elizabeth ; and another to Aid gate. There may have been 
such passages, but that lhc 7 ever extended so far, or that 
they now exist, is not very likely. 

it 9 - V ' 

^Du/ch Clm'ks .—Even an English merchant would he 

astonished to sue the wonderful uritlimeLical uttuiiiinents of 
stripling clerks in any of tlie Dutch gounting-iiouhcs, and 
the quantity of complicated busincH.s which flicy di.scliargo 
in the course of the day,- the order of (heir books, the 
rapidity and certainty of their calculation, according to the 
cominomal habits and cxcbait|to of dilfuront coutii rius, and 
the variety of languages which they sjieak; to wltich may 
be added the great regularity and length of their attondauecs 
and tha decency and propriety of their deportment.— Carr'a 
Tour through Holland. 

DhLAY. 

• • • . Delay in cluM awaits 

Caught hold on me, and thought my steps to stay. 

Feigning lull many a fond excuHs to prate, 

Anil tiinc to sti ui, the treaNure of man's day; 

W hose smallest minute lost no riches render may. 

Spetuwr, 

INDIAN RIVERS. 


•The Hindoos' i.s the -title of a new volume of the 
• Library of Entertaining Knowledge.' It ftirnishcK, 
ill a popular forra^ n careful and Interesting digest of u 
quantity of dispersed information coiiccriiing u 
Cf>untry under British dominioiii and conceriiizig u 
people wlio are our fellow-Aubjects, whose liiKiory, 
character^ and eomliUoD ought therefore not to In* iti- 
diflTcrent to us. The measures which have recently been 
taken to ameliorate the condition of the 11 itidoos, and the 
attention which has been directed towurrls India upon 
the recent alieraiiou of the Company's Charter, muiu 
to render such a publication os the present pectiliaily 
desirable and opportune. From the many pleasing eiii- 
bcUlshmonls which the volume contaiiis, we have selected 
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the annexed wood-cut; and the following explanatory 
iiiaitcr is abridged from an account of the rivers of 
Irirli'ti, ill the first chapter. • 

The riv^ pf litidia have always been morc.wle- 
brated than its mountains.' Every person throughout 
the eMlixad world is familiar with the names of the 
Indus and the Ganges, those holy streams which flecni 
to tile superstitious Hindoo, as the Nile appeared to 
the Egyptian, to be of divine origin. They are cer¬ 
tainly among the most precious gifts which Nature has 
bestowed upon Hindoostan. By thei^ means, and that 
of numerous tributary or inferior rivers, an amazing 
degree of fertility is mainia&ed in the country,^ and 
which from time immemorial has not only supplied a 
vast population with its produce, but has been enabled 
to satisfy the Wants bP‘the iJest the world with its 
.snperfluilies. To US in England it is difficult to form 
nil idea of those ocean atfreams,** which, in a course 
ill some instances of neai*ly;two thousand miles, collect 
the wateifs of a thousand ^‘ivers, and at length flow in 
channels of several leagues in breadth to the sea, In 
the level lands of Biengal, rivers cannot, of course, 
possess very lofiy banks; but palates, temples, and 
])ft1nri-trees of gigantic sis!o shoot dp from the water's 
edge, end are visible to a great distance; yet m sailing 
up and down these majestic streams the eye is fre- 
r|iioi]ily unable to descry the opposite banks* Except 
in the rainy season the surface of the waterfi, rarely 
niffieci with winds, is as smooth as a mirror, and 'beau- 
lifully reflects the glorious hues which dawn or sunset 
spreads over the tropical skies, with the lazy, lingering 
suit floating like a dream over its surface. Towards 
(he mouth, however, this tranquillity is twice a day dis- 
lurbeil by the tide, which, particularly in the Indus, 
nishes with indescribable violence. against the stream 
with what is commonly called the inascarei or AOre, 
and endangers the banks which encounter it. It was | 
I his phenomenon that astonished the soldiers of Alex¬ 
ander, who, accustomed to the tideless waves of the 
Mediterranean, knew not how to account fpr this war 
of waters, which travellers have 'described wH^i wonder, 
and poets, ever in search of new imagery^ have invested 
with the pomp of imagination,; but words fail to convey 
an adequate idea of the awe wd. terror it inspires when, 
bursting in ihundeit it $hakte the shores Kke an earth- j 
cjiiuke. Still less con the calculation of the number of I 
the cubic feet of water, which one of these mighty I 


Streams hurls headlong every moment against the oppo¬ 
sing waves of the ocean, give any conception of the 
magniflceqil} struggle, to witness which alone is worth a 
pilgrimage to the Indus or the Orellana. ^ 

Of all the rivefli bf India, the Ganges is the most 
sacred. It is, in the estimation of the natives, a god; 
and the most secure vrfy to Heaven is through its 
waters. Hence, whenever this is possible, the Hindoo 
comes to ks banks to die, and piously drowns in it his 
parents and relations to ensure tbeir eternal happiness. 
With the converse of the feeling of the Ghibcr, who 
would consider the eternal fire—the object of his wor¬ 
ship—^polluted by the touch of a corpse, the Ilindix) 
casts the^dead naked into the sacred stream; so that 
those who sail upon the Ganges have often to make 
their way through shoals of livid corpses, floating down 
in various stages of corruption and decay towards the 
sea. This stream rises among the roots of the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, on the Indian side of the range. J t 
very soon becomes of considerable depth, and navigable 
for iKe light barks of the country, but ^forc Ihc con¬ 
fluence with the Jumna it is fordable in many places. 
The depth of the Ganges is not materially iiilluenceJ 
by the melting of I he snows, though, like all other 
tropical rivers, it overflows |he surrounding plains, in 
some places, for more than a hundred miles in extent; 
at which time nothing is visible but the lofty palm- 
trees, the villages, which are built on elevated sites, and 
a few mounds, the rites of ruined hamlets. Travelling 
is at this period performed in boats, in which the Hin¬ 
doo skims over his rice-flelds and, gardens, which arc 
then imbibing the moistvre necessary to their fertility. 
The prospect is singular but monotonous, as every field 
is similar to the next, and the appearance of the country 
upon the subsidence of the waters is anything but pii:- 
turesque. At the distance of five hundred miles from 
die sea, the Ganges is thirty feet deep at low water, 
and never becomes shallow until at its mouth, the bm s 
and banks of sand thrown up by the contending waters 
of the rivers and the sea, choke its channel and render 
it unnavigable to large vessels. At the distance of 
two hundred miles from the sea, the river separates into 
two branches; the eastern, which flows towards the 
south-east, retaining the original appellation, and 
western Imnch assuming the name of the Hoogl\. 
Upon the latter, which is navigable by the largest ship*, 
Calcutta, the British capital of India, Is situated. 
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oul intofcepting: the li^t frtifii any sum>nndTifpr fibject. ffiRnnef AaWVi, Jthfi EpectatOf~ must bft nSgr iy on the 
lie would thus have what is called a correct outline, level of the woman in the second story; yet it is plain 
lillcd up with black. His* second process must l>e to that he luotcs up at the horses, 
cover the tildfh' shato of Other colour, of tint and It haE always appeared tO; ns that Hogarth has, in 
luilliancy altogether the same as those which did come this picture, rather overshot the mark which we conceive 
from thewbjoct before the black was put on-. -If lie he proponed to himeelf, ^He meant to caricature the 
could do. this perfectly well, another penon takiOglilB thuUs-comtntited 1^ many distinguished artists, who 
place could not. know (bat one oX the objects he sees is .have frequently sinned deeply against perspective, par-, 
painted on the glass, hut would throw it back among ticularly in tlie subordinate parts, or those which arc of 
the rest to tliu npj>areiit {iluce of lldi Kal tdijeet; less Importance to their immedidlc subjects: witness 

Everything that ci:n be drawn on* the glass is the the backgrounds of portrait and historical painters, 
proper outline of some conceivable shape, or; we should Perhaps, also, he meant to ridicule the manner in 
rather say, of an inliuite nuiiilfer of conceivdbie shapes, which pcriqiecUve is sometimes avowedly saeriKced to 
For if we take any one ftgnre which iin outline vrill effect. Hut this was certainly not successfully done by 
just hide, tliat eeme outline will just hide a laiger introducing faults which the worst dauber of canvass 
iigtiro df tbt eetue sort placed at a greater distance, who ever took a pallet in hand never commits in any 
Thus th| butlitie of the man on the hill is a rational perceptible degree. Such, for example, as hiding a 
oiUliite of a tnaiii but tod large for his position,—se^g sign-post by distant trees, or diminishing objects ns 
that he ie ae tall as Uia t»ea he stands by, 'The bur- they approach nearer. The faults of iminters are gene- 
1cs(}ue of iha flgute eonnista in this, that as we most rally ^ quantity, rarely in quality. Many will paint 
cofteeive hhn somewhere, we place him on that sheep which cither diminish too much, or not enough, 

point uf jths hUi which his feet hide ; at the fwtne time as they recede : but who ever turned that which ought 
the outline is ao well marked, and. the shading so to lie diminution into increase ? And tto aaiue may be 
strong, that he cannot be on the hlU,-—but muot Ims said of lights and shadows, whicli arewldom, if ever, 
even nenrar to uit than the woman. Obseihre, that an transposed through ncgligonce, thongfa the proper 
artist who knew his busineHS would find no difficulty degree of one or the other is^dintinished or eaagg»rated. 
ill drawing^ a giant oh a hill, as tali as a tree, with a Pcriia)>s the subject was not n very fiivourable oite^ 
pipe gigantic as himself, Just iu the line of a moderate- or could . pot have its intention made suffitietUly 
sised candle placed much nearer to the spaelotor, so mnniffest to people in general without some inikturc ul 
that the candle should in the picture touch fluicttn of .gross farce with the comedy. For the large world i.s 
the pipe,•—that H should in reality fall in tha Jine drawn not yet so well qualified to judge of pictures, upon this 
from the IkiwI of the pipe to the eye. And this he point at least, os artists ore to draw them; any thing 
could do, by praservitig the proper degreemf colouring to the coirtral^ about increasing love for the arts uot- 
ur shading in such a manner that no one would suppose withstanding; and false perspective no more evagge- 
he meant tlie two otjeets to near oi« eijotber. In rated than real life in the two apprentices would not 
another respect, the object (ne wilt not say he is a maih) be WUtiiu the limits of |iercepl ible caricature, 

is of too dubious a character to hold a candle to t ftw. * _ 

worse than wieords in general, who, as we all know, . „ ,,,, 

throw no shadow, he throws his the wrong way: that MINERAL KtNQDOM.~-SKCTtoH XXV. 
i-Sif the row or trees below bin are to be .depsn^d laaM>^o.IV. 

To ehnvert cast-iron Into malleable or bar-ifon, it is 
The boat is mounting on the bridge;.fid(pwad by the again melted in a furnaae, and run out into moulds, 
water, fur the keel is not visible. this water is a when (he impurities, which usually udnsist of earthy 
fluid which will not find its iev«3, u is evident on its msittcr and oaidhEed iron, being lighter than tlie pure 
horizon. Prom the appearance of it beyond the churab* iron, rise to .Uip.ittifaCe, and are taken off, ^en it 
door, there is too much Mason to feair that it has erected becomes solid,'^priicess is repeated two or throe times, 
itself per|)endicnlarly, and Ibrced round the botfy of the until the iron, when stirred in the flirnaoe, instead of 
churoh, aided by a distant tree which leys h<dd on thW' being liquid, dote together into sufl, pasty lumiM. In 
roof. this state, moderate-sized masses are taken out. end ate 

The w^gon hat taken iWgbt at the apptoaeh of the beaten, under on etronnsuii.iiEtmmer, moved by steam¬ 
boat, for it cannot be at the ^orteinan on the other aide s^er, called the “ forge-hammer,*’ into cakes about an 
who is firing at the btrd he cenm^ Mei fold jw coming faeh thlelti T.heso'mdces are eubjected to a strong heat 
over the parapet of ^ bridge, SB» lehieh H has got the in anotheiWM of furnace, and, when soitened, one of 
further wheel befimrtlia tieaicr mm hi mmri thahoroes, them ie taken <hit«nd beaten into a ehoit bar, which is 
however, wU{ not follow It, emordUif fo wiilinufaiiGeib then wirided tfi anmher of the eakeiu vriiidi U beaten 
which shows dteir dieoretkm, fitr jm midge Is of A most out in the lime way, and thus by additinusjtim bar is 
trameiidous height, clear Iwm tttt fiah^iod of tfaa madeof the dialled uugth. The whole faa^ir^a put 
nearest fisherman, which wtflkaili ite elevatfon agd um mMItt Info Ihc fiitamBe, saAened, and again beaten under 
as It IS, only just Hms above thun. The matt who hohki tia t^hgmhamiMr; and, when thai process Anisiicd, 
ilm rod, with lira rod nod tlne.imeir, are a piofomitM'b it la WMIlifoM km *» midieable iron. St.hea nttw lost 
different picture on a ntj t^tent scale, and the rilfot Ifol ewmm, tfotwea, and earthy fogtadfonts which 
IS hcightoi^ by this cli^meiance. Par on ih»t m» mdilad in foe tMatriron, and the' more eomidete the 
count the fength of the rod doea wot Appear vary dia» aitifofothMii IfoWLltaMf the baner ki the iron, In place 
projHirtionate, bat only servaa tn hmmaaa the mfoinidtty of ksfo# bcrtUi aid fimibla, it liiyiL beoome pos- 
uf surrounding combinations. If it had laMt ttnda fofoadnrjpaitMilfoityiduttfoty, aifow^^ and 
shorter and brought down, its;'tmm«isa!iangth would .ona.ofdha chtgf tests of itsjmrity is its power of resist- 
havc been more, dearly seen, but then foe frontage of Imfi^ry violent heat without ezhibkthg any signs of 
the house WigaM-havefoien leroidcodgrifow; : ■'■V. 

The sign Of tte tfin k aiiiotlier instanee for WMlit fob' "The quality of (he Iron smelted with coke ftom clny- 
^ect of Surronnfilng ftnlts Is increased* by fotfijdfof '** ihmstone, althmigh grently improved of late years, is, 
part more nearly true than the rest. The Bld^ffbeeih for many nurpoeea, much inferior w the best qualities 
looka more dose under the arm which supportelnie sign from Swedm, Norway, and Rusaia. The difference 
than, ftoin the position of 'the firtfoning^ it is possible depends partly, perhaps, on the iKfferont nature of the 
It should be. To see -the-upper part of the arm in the best ores in these countries, but driefiy on account of 
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wood-charcoal beinp used in all the processes, from the 
first sroeltinj^r of the ore to its converAon into bar-iron. 
In Siberia the charcoal is made from pine, i^d therefore 
is not so^^d as that in Sweden, where a groat deal of 
hard wood is used, and this is very much in favour of 
the quality of the manufactured iron. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that, although, iron made 1^ wood-charcoal is 
better for malleable iron and steel, it is not so good for 
casting as that made with coke. 

How soon the art ef manufacturing iron was practised 
in this country is unknown; ^but neaps of slags and 
cindc)'^i in many places now covered with deep soil, 
attest that thf sineitlQ|[ of the ora wan known to the 
early inhabitants. Fraelouely to the early pprt of the 
seventeenth sautnry it waa entirely smelted with wood. 
In that part of the santhern. counties of England called 
the Weald of ltant« Surrey, and fijiissex, the ctrata 
contain iron orea of dlderent qualities In considerable 
nbundanee; and, where wood was nlcntifol, thm were 
many ftirnaces in that district. These were of course 
ahandonsil when the cheaper method of sincltin/} with 
pit-coal was discovered, The quantity of wood that 
was ennaumed in the iron-fumaces in various parte of 
England must have been enormous. Mr. Mushet 
calculates that (he quantity of iron mode at the time 
when the method of smelthig by pit-coal w'as first dis¬ 
covered must have required 14,Ut)U acres of wood to be 
fulled annually for the sole purpnse of supplying the 
furnaces. All the iron made in France at Ibe present 
(iine is smelted with wooil, and the consumption of the 
liiitur lias been so vast,—so much beyond the growth of 
limber —08 most materially«t<> raise the. price of fuel 
Ihroiigliout the country. Nulwitbstanding tins ruinous 
coiisequctice, and the very liigh price which the mnnu*. 
iHcturer must pay for his iron, the government’Mflihaely 
persist in the injudicious policy of laying on a h&vy 
duly on the imiKirtotiun of iron from oilier countries. * 

The discovery of smelting iron with pit-coal was 
mode by one Dudley, about the year 1619 ; but such is 
the force of habit and prejudice, that many years elapsed 
before it was generally adopted, The innmifoetttra of 
iron did not rise into veiy groat importanoe untH after 
the discoveries of Watt in the improvement of the steams 
engine, when that power waS applied to prodpoe^ the 
blast in the furnace; for th*H fornapea^tlld be enNffod 
wherever the ore and tfoi no*te W0IW''i|mDd, nitifonfh 
there were no streams of water to impdl the machinery. 
From that time the manuiacture has been steadily pro¬ 
gressive, and more iron is now made in Great Britain 
(lian in any other country of the wtnld. Mr. Mushet 
states, in his ‘ Memoir,* in 1798, that the total unount 
of pig-iroii emelted in Great Britain at that time dhF 
not exceed 100,000 tons annually; wheraM now the 
produce of all the furnaces falls veryvlfttle short of 
700,000 tons. Dr. Thomson eleiles, (in ISIS,) that the 
total ainQtm|.pf hfon mannfactamd in 'Swedmi \h under 
65,000 tohifMnudly. ' 

The great seats of the ironsmaiiu&ctnre'of .Orem 
Britain are,—the Staffordshire, a fow Btitee'tideth or 
Birmingham, around Walsall, Bilston, and Dudley; 
—tile South Wales, asnund Merthyr Tydvfo- in. Ole^ 
morgunshire, and in the Forest of Dean, on ine borders 
of Wales;—and the Shropshire, in and around Cole- 
bi-uok Dale, But,.beiwdea these, there are many eon, 
siderable woEPtrln ddfereut parts of Yorkshire and 
Lancasliire. One of the. o|i|rot and tnpat eolpnsive 
establishmenti ;,ia, that of.,.tiin .tpayron “Workeri’^fdiaT 
Falkirk, in Stirlingslnre; knd several In the 

neighbourhood of Gltugow. CttaMfanetone is found 
associated with the &>al-measuraeorihe Nmtthi^berlaad 
and Durham coal-fields, but not in saffidle^ quauthy 
to muke*t worth while to ereot any great wimu. 

In that part of north I^ancashire cidied Furnese, and 
principally arqund Ulventoae, an ore ^ iron is foiwd of 


a differont nature Aram the clay-ironstone, being a com¬ 
pound of about 63 per cent, of iron, 80 of oxygen, and 
a small adinistuie of cartlqr ingredients. It is iisiiiilly 
of a fibrous otractiwe, and of a red colour, with a scnit- 
metallic lustre, and is oallttd by miiioralogists “ hicmn- 
lite,” from a Greek word signifying ** the blood.” It 
is also called “ bhiodstone,” which is the name by wliich 
it is known in the arts; it is used fur making burnish¬ 
ing tools, and, when ground to fine powder, it is exten¬ 
sively employed as a polishing material by most workers 
in metal. A coitkidcrable part of the ore is still smelted 
with wood-charcoal, and prodiicee a very vahiphle. 
quality of tnetalt a greht part of tho bW ptofodruu 
and iron-wire is made from It, 

The next ore of iron which we have to uotleqae ueeur- 
ring in such abunaaucs as to affitrd oof of the 'great 
mipnlito of this metal, is that ealltnl hy minfntlogists 
“ Mngnetlcnl Iron. Ore,"—from Us beingf not only at- 
trgetablc by the magnet, but as ppssessiiig itselfpwl^y. 
It is oompwd of about 70 per cent, of pure ihm» aiid 
30 par sent, of oxymu; but it is seldom that th» ore is 
found entirely-frad wm foreign ingredients. best 
fiwedit^ Iron is qtadis foifin this ore, and the most e»le- 
brntod mitt# of it Ik at Dannemorni obont 30 miles nurth 
of yiwala, which has been worked for more thaii 300 
yeeni, Dr. Thomson vhiUed it in 1618, anil gives u 
description of it in his * Travels in dwedeil,* ne does 
TarSfUt hie * Voyagoa Metallurgiques,* in 1767, who 
says that the mine was then worked like a great atopc 
quarry, open to the day, and of vast extoutt and not 
undet^round, as mines usually are. The ore, after 
being toaatiro, is put into a furnace, with the roq*dsitii 
qhantity of charcoal; but the ndditioii of limestone is 
seldom necessary, because lime exists alraaily in the ore. 
** the casl-irpQ obtained by this protien Is as white 
asenlver, completely crystallised, extremely hard and 
brittle, and incapable of being applied to any iissfol 
purpose in that state. It is not iiahle to rust, and, in¬ 
deed, this is a quality which Dannemorq iron ]MMsesscs 
both in the state of cast and of mvlleabie iron, It i.s 
much less ’ liable to rnet then any othef kind of iron 
whatever. ’Dtis casMron is reduced to muHeablc iron 
by beating it in a bed, of charcoal and oxide of iron, 
and hammering it mit into bars while but*.*' ^'Iic 
cans# of the suiierimity of Dnnncmorfl iron hue never 
been eaUsfoctoHly »x|>luoed. Another great mine td' 
magnetieal inm-ore is in the Mountain Tahcrg, in 
Sweden, sitviated,a' little to the south of the great lake 
Wetter, duo west from Gothenburg. The upperniiwt 
bed of the monntaio, which is 370 feet thick, has Iwcu 
wipught as an iron-mine for nearly 300 yeajra. There 
were, in 1813, ficcording to Dr. Thomson! 176 iron 
min«l in thiforent parfaof Sweden ; but many of them 
must be; very insignificant, os the total proquee is so 
small, as 6b,lK)p tons annually, . 

, There am a few other ores of iron whi«b.3to smelted 
for the {tdipoxk of (fotaining^the metal^.the.variations 
qhi^y depending on tbe'-idifterent proportions of .the 
oxide of iron, and of the earthy inigU^Uts with whicii 
ifis combined. There are otlnw onfo which are applied 
id difforent piirpc^ in the arjl|. , Qne of the most 
common of these is that wbhdt .is aalfod ** pyrites " by 
mineralogists, whioh is a combination of the iron with 
sulphur, Tha Sbini.ng. bodies resembling lirass, 

fraqpently assn io ..sonoi^ bhm roofing-slate, are 
iron-pyrites. Ip sqine;^iation8, esnecially when found 
in the coal-mem^OMS, thw'^ve is very Uable to decomposi¬ 
tion by Ifaf. wdHtopf ^ ‘Vf *9d mouturc. In the act 
decom|^ti$in^*iiieat ie nd- 

vanee more rapidly. ThtSrtoCoroposUkm is also effected 
designedly for tlw purpoee of coUecting the produce, 
whieb is toa salt cidied *' sulphate of iron,” or green 
vitriol, 'iClto proceae of decomposition is this: the 
* XbonsMif 
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sulphur combines with the osygen of the air and of the | Vale of Conway, in Caemarvonshire, iron-pyrites is 
water, when sulphuric acid is produced (or oil of vitriol, decomposed for^thc purpose of obtaining the sulphur 
as the old chemists used io coll it, and as it is still from it; ^id that the iron, which is converted by the 
called in the arts); and the acid thus formed combines process into red ochre, is sold for common .paint and 
with the iron. When the decomposition is effected, the other purposes. The pencils said to be redUead are 
mixture is thrown into water, which dissolves the suI* made from a soft ore o^ ironthat which is called 
pbate of iron; and, by carefully pouring off the clear " reddle,” or red chalk, il a compound of oxide of iron 
solution and subsequent evaporations, the green cystal- pud the earth of day; but neither contain lead, any 
liaed salt is obtained. Mr. Aiidn states that, iu the 'more than the so-catled black-lead does. 


BEI.LS. 



tiar Kulokol,'" ur King of UetU, ia Kv^a.] 


Till origin of bells, ii probably to be dated .from tbe 
time w^ the aonotoim property of metals first 
no* iced. A tii|kliag instrument of some sort, was in 
use as early as the dayaof ' Moees,.A| it appears from 
Exodus xxviii. 88—95, where the priest'is ocminumded 
to hang bdls to fits ndic, in. oidmr by.ithek .souird,,to 
give notice of his approadi to the aanetumy.. Bella 
were also appended to horses, as . an otuamept^ iZeih. 
xiv. 80,) proMbiy dmilar to^thost) which af^^^^used 
in many parts of Europe. ^ , 'itK-’ , 

Small bells were used by the Greeks and JLpmims 
finr ohril and military purpoeee, and. they wi^ sopa* i 
times ntng. in temples to call the iieopM49.tbdr iieH>: 
gioue dump St. Paulinus, Bidmp.ijfsf fitvCma*. 
pania, at and of the fourth cehtialy, 
been the first who used bafis in Culetlipcpi^^ 
call tha.peoid[irto prayer; for whldi piiip^ Jt^htwibipi 
cuBtonianr.anw.tlmni^.^emplo^ woo^inellsta. fikms 
were gra^sl^l the churchee of tte 

west, end dha Greek churohee, thmigh tim 

wepden mallet Im used in the Eaw.'t 

finds latter prameejSrsk eohtinued, during the inda. 

' jtendMce of tiie- Oi eW tA ftom choice, and dlteiwarda 
enforced by the Tmks,jwm ^^ bells to such a'degrp, 
that' the Turkish writer, dfM^dtn, seems to cond^er 
the sikmciiig the *' detastabie hdla'^-ia one of the greet 


adydntages of the capture of Constantinople. Such 
Mis as Greeks used were consequently destroyed, 
wjth the exception of a Dew in remote situations—as 
.'at. Mqtmt AtkoSi drbere the sound would not offend 
Tuflas^ 

Lhr^' ls^veppsar to have come into use in the 
'di(th'%ntUf^',1n the. year 610, Clotiiidre II., King of 
Fmhcel '^lttifi 'besie^ng the city of Sens^ is «aid to 
faaye-{t^ Sh' ‘much alarmed at the hitfierio unheard 
qf tpe bells hi St. Stephen’s church, that he 
and abandoned the siege. They 
w«m.’'1|fi^ i||i^'rally adopted hi Engbnd as soon as 
^)^ii|^' '<^r%eS whre erected, and they gave rise to that 
remilgkaibia pa^ of eccleeiaatical arOhitecture the bell 
imm, It being 'thiought necessary to elevate them in 
Older that thwaedna nd^ht teach to ajroater distance. 
Hie fetrour of a man’s piety being tiinihestimatetl by 
tfijs ys^tte o£i-hin gifts to the choreh, large bells were 
dfteifi'jpitseitiM by'^h.'iiidividnalB^i-j|Wketul, abbot 
pfGidyland in tm tenth' cmitufy, gave to the church 
of thht abbey a great beH, which he named Guthlac, in 
honour of tM patron saint of the place; and his siic- 
. cessor, E«Irie, who Aed in 974, presented dx bells, 
to whksh ne gave the whfandcal names of Pega and 
Bega,Tatwin and'Tnrketul, Betelem and Bartholomew. 
Ibese bells were tuned to harmonize witii the great 
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(luthlaCy luid W aicrfs^Ablc was the effect of their 
binaiiou^ that Ingulpluis, who hod often heaid : 

Hays, ** Fi^i^ mirabilis harmonia, pec erat tunc ialis 
confloiiantia campanarum in tota Angplia’*—^They made 
:i woudcrrul harmony, and there was not at that time 
such a welMuned peal of bells in all Eng^laiid. 

This peal of Croyland preves the early orig^in of the 
peculiar English taste for bell-ringing, so cheering to 
the inhabitants of our secluded,villages. Even in 
toWnfi our tiell-ringing is preferable to the constant 
luonotoiiolia jingle of u single bell, so common in France 
and Italy, or to the irregular clanging of a dozen of all 
Horts and siz^ at once, so deafening on festivfd ,i^ys itt 
Catholic countries. In chimes moved by c|pclt^work,' 
however, we must admit that our belle at^ at an im¬ 
measurable distance behind those of the Nedietl^ndSi 
which are as 8ny)erior to the best of our clumsy 6oiftrt- 
vances as an organ to a hurdy-gurdy. • 

Bells were of old put to services which the superior 
intelligence of the present age seems to have totally 
aiiolisaed. Yf hat these ulK$ were will appear from the 
following words of Aubreys who wrote about a century 
and,a hiilf ago. At Paris, when jt begins to thuiider 
and lighten, they do presently ring oaf the great bell^ 
at the abbey of , German, which th^cm bdleve! 
inahes it eeeae* ^ wont Ip l^^one jhe^^ 

fore in Wtllsbiie;: 

lh«y did ring'St. Adiclih'ii belt at A1 

The curious do say, that the ringing of bells eX( 
ingly disturbs spirits." 

One of our most celebrated bells is the Great Tom 
,of Oxford, which wu cast, oiler two fiiilures, the 8th 
of April, 1680, from the metal of an ol4 bell on wiiich 
was the following curious inscription,***** In ^lionts! 
laude resouo bim bom sine fraude," Fnm this the;old 
bell was named Tom, though, on the^storaOon .pf 
Catholicism by Queen Mary, it Was relmpjlihied. by her 
name. Dr. l^ham, by whom the ceteipony was mr* 
formed, was so delighted with ^he sound of tliis bell 
under ita new name, that he cried .^t bn he.arintyt^1 
*' O bellam et suavem harmoniam, O piahthfam Marlgm, 
ut aonut musice, ut tinnuit mefodice, ut plee^ anribus 
mirifice! ”—Oh aweet and pleasant hormtitiy, oh beau* 
tifUl Maiy, how muaically it sounds, how. melodiously 
it rings, now wonderfully it. .pleases the ears! It is 
a curious insflllseof the fondness for belbringiiig in 
England, that Dr. Treshom,,endeavoured., to bribe the 
students at Oxfosd tq.oome to the;,mass 1^ the promise 
of some additionu bells whidii. Would make fhe Oxford 
peal the finest in England. The ’^XHit Tom of Oxford 
is the hearieat wef have: it weiglW 17,(|p0 lbs., and is 
7 feet 1 inch irr'diaineter at the bnm, and 5 feet 9 inches 
high; its thickness at the. striking part i# 6 inches. 
The Great Tom of Linctdn was nearty as large as that 
of Oxford, but being thinner, weighi^ only 9894 lbs. 
This belt was cast the 8rd of December, 1610, and has 


Great Cheat Bafief OMtlWauf 

tiot.,hia^n nmg for many years; its only use in i^^uc- 
^Shnt pelUiury has been to strike the hours: some fMM- ago 
it cracker], aud it bus lately been wWived to 

.oMl'^lki^/ione with additkmal metal, which ahall jMfeigh 
Tim old belt was broken up, moratory 
for Cjmt^ion tite J8th day of Junb last.'' The great 
bell m^A^nrs weighs between 11,000 and 'r8,tl001bR., 
and aiMJWips niiie feet in diameter, arid fuH. ten as 
coinimin^^j(|Serted. 

In <^ml|t^these exahqites we catfnot boast of very 
lar^ tiic|k i^e bell of Erfurt, cast in the fifteenth 
celebrated as the largest in Europe, 
96,000 lbs.; and the pec^le of 
Itoit# largest at 86;00Q lbe. But the 

hefts IS, without dhtpule, Russia. 
beU may be lieard in^U vigour, not 
e;. ,' . ' “ Swinging slow with sullsn row,** , 

.for' the Rnssian bcliif Me ;loo large to Ifo swiftig, but 
incessantly .tolUng,..p|4 booming, anik:d#|»foiipg all 
ears bnt Ihtm of Rui^w^wbo Mmost wotN^. their 
bfitSi The largest of xh'cfio; V iiiountaiat'Of Metal" is 
called in RnmiaiijtIie4*"’rsM InMokol,” or Ifin^ shells, 
from the mMallM'lWwieb.dlleiiit thirtytidxwibi‘Might 


he.eaet, each as .'l(}i$e tM the .great 
wjiieh has been., itself eatlcd an *' c uutM B O S moM of 
^ ’• Whgbf- bells •• wligbs 490,00$^, or 

r]high,.aiid'fiOfhi'dteter. 
I ISome, traveller have stated larger diineii&icinfi than 
these^ and some smaller; but the admeasurements wc 
have given were made by the order of the Emperor 
Atexander, and reduced to English measure. This 
enormouet bell is how lying in a cavity close by the 
Ivan velikii, or g|^at Ivan, Which is a towelr belonging 
to me catfaedrar at Mortcowo The tongue, which is 
H'feet long and 6 at its greotest circuinftrence, licK 
exposed at the foot of the tower; it weighs probably an 
^tbuch as some of our largest bclIs; An tenctiplion on 
the betl istates that It is tirade of the intldt of a former 
one, which was cast in ithe year IAM, Afsl rung in 
16&S, and greatW damaged by a ftm m the 19lh oi 
June, 1701 ^ The inscription goes on to state that 
the Empress Anne Edited 78,000 lbs. of metal to the 
288,OOO lbs. wliicK the old b<iU oontahied, and that the 
new bell was camt'in lUie Vear lt84. > This account 
makes the wi%ht of tbe!w}f only 860,000 Ibs.^ whereas 
several Russian aofobm state it at 12,000 poods, or 
432,000 lbs. The trixi$ b pre^aMy b^ween the two. 
Much metal woa brought by persons from all parts of 
Russia, and thrown into the fomaces while the bell 
was preparing; hiid the noBtes vied j|fth each other in 

* The com of the luicriptioii givea hy Lyall, IfOm whom we 
have taken tJui aceount, ktetM 1668 at the year of iti fiift ringinj^ 
and 1761 as that Of ite desthidion* The liwt is obviously wmofCy 
and the other probably eo. The yean of tha world acoirdiiig to 
Baaeian usage aie luckily added, wtadi enoblce as to correct the 
errora at above. 
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easting^ in p;old and silver plate, rin^s, trinkets, and 
ornaments of all kinds duriiipf the operation. 

The Great Bell was suspended over the pit in which 
it now lies in the year 1737, on iinmeiific beams of 
wood, which were unfortiinSlcly destroyed by fire in the 
same year, by which accident a piece was broken out 
at the side lar^e enoiigdi to admit two tall men to walk 
through abreast without stoopiiig. It has of course 
never been suspcndcfd since. Some modem travellers, 
without a slnulovv of e\ ideiice, have denied that this bell 
was ever suspended, from the alleged impossibility of 
raising so great a weigitt. mechanics will no^ admit 
such an impossibility. There is no doubt that the former 
bell was rung: the inscription on the present bell states 
the fact; and Korb, in ‘ Diarlum Ititieris in Mus^* 
covia' (1()9S), says that U was suspended, and the 
clapper pullecl by forty or fifty men, half of whom stood 
on each side. The great fracture.-fh the side of this 
Kjug of Bells is an evidence of its having fallcri ; sticli 
uii immense piece, seven feet in height, could never 
liave been broken out by the fall of water upon the 
heated metul, as alleged by those who deny tlie suspen- 
sum of the bell. The Tsur-kolnkol is ornamented 
with a bas-relief of the Empress Anne in her coronation 
robes, surmounted by the figure of our Saviour, be* 
tween St. Peter and Anna the prophetess: on the 
opposite side is the Tsar Alexei Michaclowitz, in whose 
reign the former bell was cast; over the head of Alexei 
is our Saviour between the Virgin Mary and John the 
Baptist. ' - 

The largest bell now rung in Ilussia is Uiat called 
the New Bell, which was cast in 1917; it is hung in 
the Ivanovskaya Kojokolnya, or the belfry of Ivan, near 
the King of Bells. It is 21 feet in height and 18 in 
diameter, and its tongue weighs 4200 lbs. The history 
of tills is like that df the Great Bell. A bell called the 
Bolshoi (the Big), oast in 1710, and weighing 124,000 
lbs., was hung with thirty^two smaUer ones in the 
belIVy of Ivan. In the French invasion of 1812, the 
belfry was almost destroyed, and the Bolshoi thrown 
down and irreparably damaged. . In 1817, when the 
court was at Moscow, the Bolshoi was biwken up, and 
additional motal given by the emperor to found a new 
bell, which should weigh 144^000 lbs. The new cast 
was made by a Mr.Hogdaiiof, on the 7th of March, 
ibl7, in the presence of the Archbishop Augusttii, who 
gave his benediction, and of almost all the Inhabitants 
of Mnseow, who, as in the case of the Great Bell nearly 
a century belbre, proved their devotion by throwing in 
gold and silver plate, rings, and other ornaments. Oii 
tlio 2fird of February, 1819, the New Bell was moved 
with great eeremony on a large wooden sledge from 
the foundry to the cathedral; a Te Deum wai^ cele¬ 
brated, and the lufaour of dragging the sledge com- 
initled to the multitude^ who disputed the honour ol* 
touching a rope» The movements were regulated by 
little bells, managed by Mr. Bogdahof, who stood on a 
platlbrm attached to the bSIl 5 —rpnrt of the wall was 
taken down to admit its passage, and, as soon as it 
reaohad, its destination, the people leaped upon Mr^ 
Bogdaiicf, kissing his hands, cheeks, and elothes, and 
showing, by every means in their power, the gratitude 
they felt at thC restoration of their old favourite. Spine 
daytf after this, the New Bell wa.H slowly raised the 
place of ItA. pDfNfeceBsor, and properly suspended. It 
may be eakl the New Bell, aa Dr. Clarke said of the 
Bolshoi, ehai fts dosind vibrates all over Moscow like* 
the fullest s^ iMist tones of a vast organ, or the, 
iAOllfiig of dhtai%tllitlkdse;*^ This bell is covered with 
figuj*cB in relief, T^presotiting the late Emjieror Alex¬ 
ander, his Empress, agd 'ihe Dowager; also the Grand 
pukes Constantine, Nlcliwlia Emperor), and 
Michael; our Saviour, ti^ and John the Bap* 

fist. 


The only rivals to the bells of Bussia are those of 
China, and they appear to be quite out of fashion since 
the einpiref lost its native princes in 1644. One mea¬ 
sured by he Comte at Nankin, about the e^id of the 
seventeenth century, was lying on the ground amidst 
the ruins of the belfry iiir which it had formerly hung; 
its height was 11 feet 9 inches English, with 2 ieet 
more for the handle, and its diameter 74- feet. The 
weight he computed at 50,000 lbs.: there were three 
more in the same situation. 

The Emperor Yong-lo, who began his reign in 1403, 
transferred the seat of government from Nankin to 
Pekin, and celebrated the event by casting nine bells of 
enormouf bulk, one of which was iron. Seven of tliesc 
belk were seen lying on the ground by Father Verbiest 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Although 
he had passed the greatest part of his life in China, their 
existence was unknown to him, and would probably 
have remained so, hod not the aid of Europeans been 
wanted to suspend one of them. Verbiest dcHcribes 
the bells to be well cast, but of a more cylindrical form 
than those of Europe. He measured one of them care¬ 
fully; the dimensions given by him are in Chinese 
measure, which wc have reduced to English feet and 
inches: the height was 4'eet 5 inches, the handle 
3 feet 8 inches more; the diameter was 12 feet 11 in., 
and the thickness 13 inches. 

The Chinese bells are struck with wooden tongues, 
like their gongs: this is said by some to give a dull 
sound, while others describe their tone as very melo¬ 
dious. In our opinion a finer sound is produced by a 
wooden than a metal clapper, though certainly not so 
powerful.* The shape, being so unlike those of Europe, 
may cause a difference of sound. If the opinion of 
llt^aumur be correct, neither shape is the best for the 
production of sound. He stales that a segment of a 
.sphere* is the shape most adapted for that purpose, an<l 
instances a piece of lead left to cool at the bottom of a 
round ladle, which will be found very sonorous, while 
in no other shape can lead be made to render any clastic 
sound whatever. 


MEERZA ABUL HASSAN.-No. 1. 

A 

Through the volumes which contain Mr. Morier s ae- 
Coimt of his first and second Journies through l^ersisi, 
there are dispersed many curious and interesting anec¬ 
dotes of Meerza Abul IJassan'^, wlio was, about tvvent}^- 
five years since, the Persian ambassador to this country. 
The hiforipatiori concerning this person, which ]ie.s dis¬ 
persed through theses and other volumes, published at 
distant intervals, gives an interesting view of the Per¬ 
sian habits of thought and feeling; and we therefore 
propose to put it together, with the addition of some 
details from our own resources. 

H4 was bofu at Shiraz, in the year 1776*, being the 
second son of Meerzu Mahomed Ali, a man famous in 
Persia as an aecomplislied scholar, and who was one of 
chief secretaries of Nadir Shah. A remarloible 
an^otc.is liekted of the manner in which this person 
w:as preserved from u fate to which public men in iVsia 
are much exposed. In one of those fits of capricious 
cruelty so common to Nadir Shah in his latter days, 
he ordered that Mahomed Ali should be burnt alive, 
together with two Hindoos, who bail al^ incurred his 
dlspleaj^ure. The unfortunate Meerza^ on hearing his 
selltell^Bk, ramohstraled with the tyraulj^ntreating that 
he might at least be permitted to die alone, and that 

* Ihus iMfore a name^is ai| hmiUtury civil 

title; pUceil nffer a name, at Abbas Meerso,*’ itfieuotei u prince: 
—to say Prtnte Abbas Jfeetsa/’ b a pleobasm. “ K-bau” i*, 
projwriy, a militaiy tills, Imt is now fie^ently conferred on 
cifIlians about the eouii, who still, hoftever, retain the prefixed 
Mema,’* i( they 1M4 it bafom | thm Meena AM Hassaa 
Khou,** 
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hifl last moments mifi^ht not be pollute^ by the society 
of men who were of a diiferent faith from his own. To | 
this request the Shah consented: the Hindodh were im<» 
mediately ^executed, but the death of Mahomed was 
postponed to the following^ day. That very night the 
king was murdered in his tenti and Meerza Mahomed 
Ali was saved. 

It was during the reign of the present king's pre-» 
decesMor and uncle that the family of Meerea Abool 
llassan attained its ^lighest degree of jjower. His 
maternal uncle was that able minister Ilaiji Ibrahim, 
whose name has been rendered ikmillar to the 
English reader by Sir John Maloolm. The Meerzn, 
and the other relations of the Ufljjif shared wifli him in 
the administration of state atfairs. The Ui^iji olso gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage; and one of the 
olhers Was given to a son of the king» and another to, a 
person who ailerWards became the second vizier of the 
kingdom. This HuJJi Ibrahim is the person who, by 
his decision and good management, jsccured the tl^rone 
for the present king on the death of his uncle. But 
when the monarch performed an act of ingratitude and 
barbarity, of which he has ever since repented, by 
destroying the minister who was ns a right arm to him*, 
all his near relations shareikiii the proscription. Where- 
ever residing, they were all seized in the same day and 
hour; some were put to death, others were blinded,^ 
and all their property was confiscated. Meerza Abut 
llassan was at that time governor of Shoostcr: his 
elder brother was dcpri\ed of his sight, the youngcf^t 
died under the bastinado, and the Meerza himself was 
seized ;—his clothes were stripped from his back,'—his 
hands Were tied behind him,—and he was di^^fgcd os a 
prisoner (o Koom, w^here the king then was. On his 
lurival, orders wore given for his immediate execution. 
He was placed on his knees, his neck was made barc^ 
and the executioner had already unsheathed his sword, 
when u messenger entered in haste and announced his 
reprieve. An old man who had known him from his 
boyhood, and cherished him as a son, when he heard of 
the order for his execution, threw himself at the fret of 
Uie king, and, ]}lcading his youth and iiioflcnslvegcss, 
cnireated that he might be pardoned. The king Was | 
softened, and granted his request. But Alnil Hus.san 
feared that the king might rqjent of his lenity towards 
liiiu; and, after having sheltered himself for a time in 
the sanctuary at Koom, where he was fed by gorac 
women, who came to him under the pretence of paying 
their devotjons at the shrine of the saint, he detevinine^lV 
to leave the country until the anger of the kfrigj^agahiat 
his family should have subsided. It speaks Well for 
his character that he. fled first to Shoosder, where lie 
had lately been governor, and where, as hts^gqiyern- 
nient hacl been lenient and temperate, he found a host 
of friends toVelieve him, and was received jvflh tffr 
hospitality fl)r which the Arabs are remarkimfr. lie 
dared not prolong his stay, and was leaving the place 
in misery and destJtntimi when tltfe inhabitant^ came to 
him in a crowd, and forced 7000 niaaires upon him. 
After various wandering, he embarked for India, and 
reached Calcutta at the tiihc when the Marquis Wellesley 
was Governor-general, He resided in different ports of 
the country for two years and a half, at the termination 
of which he woa.^at Bombay, and there received from 
the king a firman to return to Fersia. He was assured 
that the king had forgiven him, and restored him to his 
favour. On his turn, he (bund that his brother-in- 
law was become Ameen-ed-Doulah| or head-treesuver. 

• 

* Hu WAS dugra4^d) And condemned to loee his ejes; And. when 
hu «xolAime^ agaiii^ the imustice and ii^aUtude uf the kii^, bis 
tongiiu was unlurud to be eat out He did aot long survive. The 
king Honii Wcaiite seiuibla uf the lass the eoutdiy had iiislaiaed; 
onl on .ill urcastoiis of (UfBeiilty has heea aecattomed to exclaim, 

Where ia Hajjl IbnbimT* 


When the English embassy of Sir Harford JoUcs 
bdeame first acquainted with the Meerza, he fss con¬ 
sidered a person of much influence at court; and al¬ 
though he held no specific Oflioe in the government, he 
was in useAil and active emtdoymeiit under his brother- 
indaw, lie was ultimately appointed ambasAmlor to 
the Court of London; and, on the 7th of May, 
180P, loft Tehraun for this country, in company with 
Mr. Morier. 

Ill their juurrigy through Turkey, the ambassador 
and hia attendants were, On several occasions, made 
sensible of the dilference l^tween the physical condition 
and the usages of that country and their own. It is a 
trait of tharucter not ut all [leculior to the Persians, 
but it is aiiiiising and instructive to observe to what an 
extent national jealousy ogainst the Turks indisposed 
them to acknowledge the least superiority of any kifid 
in Turkey and the Turks to themselves end their 
own country. Any comparison between the arid 
' and, unshaded mountains of Persia and the splendid 
foliage oncl rich vegetation of those parts of the 
Turkish doinintons through which they passed was 
almost regarded as a gross national insult. As, how¬ 
ever, they were keenly alive to the beauties of nature, 
and gmtly enjoyed the shade of trees and the sound 
of running water, and as such spots frequently occurred 
during tljo course of their journey, they could not 
restrain their expressions of delight; though they would 
always add, at the same time, “ What a pity this charm¬ 
ing country is in the hands of these people! If we had 
it (and God grant we shall)* what a paradise it would 
be 1” This mode of expressioa is excei^ingiy ehoructer- 
istie of the Persians. It is quite true that things could 
hardly be worse managed than they are by the Tuiks; 
but ,tjie way in which the Persians manage their own 
country affords no evidence that Turkey would become 
a richer and happier land under their rule. 

During the Mqerza’s stay at Constantinople, he was 
invited by the English ambassador to an entertainment, 
which consisted of a dinner under tents in the Buyuk- 
dere meadow; and a ball and siqtner, at night, in a 
house bor/owed for the purpose. The Meerza did not 
seem at all astonished at the Introduction of laiiies into 
tlie society of men, as he had already acquired a general 
.knowledge at* our customs at the Etrghsh settlcnieiits in 
India. But the attendants, who had just left the very 
iriiu^most parts of Persia, by one conuiiun consent 
collected themselves togctiicr into n corner, and eyed 
every thing with the ino.st anxious asioniHiinieiit and 
attonlkin. . Their natural loquacity seemed to have 
quite (orsaken them; and they sut with their lYumtlis 
wide opeOj and eyes fun-staring, and uitererl not a 
single Word. . c 

Hut in the conduct of the Moerza and bis people 
nothuqf .was more striking than the truly Persian 
focilfty with which they adapted themselves to manners 
and customs completely adverse (o theilrtiwil habits of 
life. 1 remarked two illAtancos,*^ says Mr, Moncr, 

during our slay at Constantinople 3 the first occurred 
one morning when 1 went to visit the Meerza, where 
one of bis servants took off his cap, and saluted inc, hy 
a bow, in our (ashiun. AgaiUi at a hall, several of his 
attenefruts took ofl* their caps, and sat bald-headed*, 
from the supposition that %t was drBres|)ectful, in Eu¬ 
ropean company, to keep the head covered whilst they 
.saw every one uncovered. , There were many other ac- 
comiiiodations to our usages which would never have 
been yielded by a 'jRirk;— such as eating with knives 
and forks, sitting at' lable, drinking wifle, &C4” Since 
this was written, however, the Turks have gone farther 
.in the adoption of European customs than Mr. Morier 
appears, at that time, to have imagined possible. 

* All the Petfisns have their hcadf shaven; and are luntr seen 
hiacov«r«d| unless accident. 
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From ConBtKntino(^l«iIie party removed to Smyrna, 
and reii^ined there until their final departure from 
Turkey. On the 7th of September, 1809, they went 
on board t^ Captain Ayscough, to proceed to 

England. Tlj^ Meerza soon^became perfectly reconciled 
to the uaagea of a ship; he slept in a cot, and always 
employed a knife and fork in eating. He did not miss 
a single opportunity of informing himself on every 
thing he saw on board; and whatever he learned he 
carefully noted in a book. This was, indeed, 'his 
constant practice ,all tlie time of his absence from 
Persia; and, after his return, his journal,was read with 
great avidity by his Countrymen* The p^iN^ee of keep* 
ing a journal, of' proceeding's and observatioMs is not 
unusual among Pecsihn travellers. 

The attendants' of 4the Meerza seem to have hem so 
fur influenced by the examf^C of their master, that they 
were much mom on board the; ship than might 
have been ex{>eoted:from the natural antipathy of Per-, 
aians to the sea. They complained sometimes, tiowey^r, 
of the badness of the water, the hardness of the l^iseuit^ 
and.the want of fruit. Mr. Morjer was struck with 
their natural ignorance of relative distance. They had 
been always accustomed to calculate dtatances' by^ 
menzils, or clays' Joiirnies; and they were sui^riscd to 
And it impossible to continue such reckoning, ^uch 
an extent of water seemed to them incomprehensible; i 
and one of them, gravely said to Mr, Moricr-—This is. 
cpiite extraordinary: this country of yours is nothing' 
but water !*” All of them were particularly astonished 
that women and boys went to sea.. The Meerza him* 
self^ seeing some women on ..board the * BuCoess,^ m*, 
claimed^Is,it pOfisible? If I were to tell our women 
ill ^rsja that there were vromen fn ships, they would 
never Mieve me. • To go from of^ tbwn to another is^ 
considered a great undertaking aibbng them ; but aere 
your women go front one end of the world to th6 other, 
and &ink* nothing of Jt. If it were even, known in 
my family that 1 was now in a shipf and on the grekt 
seas, there would be nothing but wailings jsod lament^ 
tions^from morning to night.”. 

One of the other things that struck the P^rsiims as 
most extraordinary on board the ship was the bueiiiess 
of signals. They seemed very much inelfned to thirds, 
that Mr. Morier wifii imimsing upon tfieir ignorance 
when he informed them that, at six miles distance, they 
might ask any questions from another .ship and r^ive 
an ipitnediate answer; and that, when they.riiould 
reach Enghuid, their arrival would be known in* 
Lomlofi, in ten minutes, ami every . necesgiary order 
returned Itefbre they could get out of the stiip. . AH 
these things' the Meerza carbliilfy noted, down m his 
book, repeating Ihe exclatpotion usu^^^ith when 
anything stf$kiugl^ useful ; Was* brw^t under KIs 
notice God gmnt that all suoh things ^aj^take 
place ijti my country too!” . ^ 

Having now brought Meerza Abul Hassan lo.^^nir 
sho^ we may pause, and itiake bis proceedings .in 
sod on his return to PerkfOi of 
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MOUS COMBAtS inr JAVA.' 

,|Bgot b«a tlw^ebsk lAnoi ^ 
tie And couitgMin 4ii|Mittim 

; ud U i. 

fpr the p wp iWi ■ At iwtBPMeiaMtt, the imle to 
eftiBtotmh: it toa»fi«aAndtSUnUU and thqr t fa wefo r , let 
a ni^ higher Mtele* 

• Ittolh, tiiIgM iwdeii; “ 
to have tCtbiaed a lingering impiwifloe 



mined eharaetat of which affords the most Kvdy satisfaction 
to tlie atnateurs ox these cruel s]Mrts. Upon the strength 
and courage»of such combatants these islanders often hazard 
considerable sums; indeed, to such a pitch o( desperate 
puerility have the Javmtese bm cairkd by their gambling 
infatuations, that ftiey sometimes venture all their property 
upon the direction which o paper kite may take. The 
object of each player in this game is to break the string of 
his adversary's kite; and it is not unusual, in Java, to see 
fifty or sixty paper kites Hying one against another over 
asmolltown. ^ 

But there are other combats, in the same country, in¬ 
tended for the public amusement These are generally 
between ferocious animals; and ftiat between a roi^l tiger 
and a buffalo is nretored to any other.' The bulRilo and 
the tiger,kre introduced into a cage made <ff.strong bamboos, 
and about ten feet in diameter. Their first reneountor in 
this contracted place is most terrible. ..The buffalo is always 
the assailant, and thrusts the tiger'with fearfiil violence 
against the ban of the cage, endeavouring to cinisli him to 
death, while the tiger attempts to spnng upon the head or 
bimk of bU adversaiy. After the first shock, a parrying 
fight usually maintained until one of tho animals is en¬ 
abled to seize an advantage. Tho advantage is usually 
with the buffalo in the first onset; but if he docs not tlioii 
kill or materially injure liis adversary, the situation of the 
tiger much improves from big superior agility. 

According to Stavorinus, tho^ two animals are sometimes 
transported to a large plain, whore an enclosure is formed 
bv a four-fold line of Javanese, armed with pikes. AVhoii 
ready, men' appointed to tho work proceed to excite 
the rage of the poor animals before they are sufforod to quit 
their respective oages. The bhffalo is excited by a sort of 
nettle, the pricking of which is so insupirartuble as to irritate 
the moat quiet disposition to a perfect fever of rage. While 
they are ttliu dealing with^the bulTalo, other men provoke 
the ti^er Kjfhrioking him with pointed sticks,—by surrouiul< 
ing hun with smoke (a thing he hates), and by throwing 
boiling water upon him. 

The Javanese, whose perilous office it is to let the excited 
animals forth from their cages, are not allowcil to leave the 
place, after they have done this, until they have several 
times saluted tho prince, who then makes a sign for them 
to wiftidraw into the ranks with the other guards. 7'hoy 
must then move off slowly, and are not permitted to run; 
but we do not suppose there is any thing cruel to the men 
in this regulation, as running would bo more likely than a 
slow ihotion to draw tho attention of the animals towards 
them. 

It was customary* not long since, to make criminals con¬ 
demned to death fight with tigers. The bodies of these 
miserable men were rubbed with curcuma; they were then 
dqthcd with a sort of yellow jacket, or waistcoat, and armed 
with a,pmgnard, after which they were left cxiiosod in tho 
grena. »*StavoTiiiUB relates a singular circumstance which 
^happeHledto a criminal condemned to be devounxl by tigers. 

tl^ poor fellow was thrown into the ditch in vmich 
.Ag tigers wer^ he hod the good fortune to fall astraddle 
upon the hack of the largest of them, and from which the 
most niisbkitff wa(S to'he apprehended. The animal, at this 
un{oakM«for event, exhibits much astonishment and alarm: 
hr did ^Mhteself ' aUeihpt t6 ifijuie the man, and none of 
the othsnHni^ attack him in this situation. Thisdneident 
did xiot, however, save.the poor wretch's life, for the prince 
gave oideri^ thfii hqisboild be killed. 

^ in Ifilfi, t#a,inen were exposed to wild beasts by order of 
thnBidtan of Ywfik^ Each of ftiemwas fiirnished 
wHh'a the point of which hod been 

bhstxtfiid ; thz trim was opened, ftbm which a tiger 
’bottndddfdrth;' 0^ the criminals was almost immediately 

rshi in ether maintained tho fight with his 

^g0r>>>lbr-iieskrly two hours, and with such success, 
tw adversary by several wounds upon 

itha, hwid, ahd tmdkw.the eyra and ears. At present, these 
^erpid ^|^ ara amurly at an ttd: they have, in 

igmeMM wellas mntited^ tortuien’^n abolished by 
vaAsita tnatiea wHh Buropedns. 

' LCNRNNfi-<n^^ ATBEKT. 

;ntaMA ihiutt b— ^ 
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The peculiar Utbatlon df Venice, in the midst of the 
waters— 

“ Kbiiig with her tiara of proiul towers *’ 

from their very ho.som—reiulers a vast number of bridges 
necessary for the ])ublic conwniencc. Accordingly, not 
less than 500 bridges, of diJlcreiit sizes, and mostly of 
stone, have been thrown over the marine streets ot the 
city. Of these, tlie finest und most remarkable is the 
Rialto, represented in our wood*cut. JThe grand canal 
at Venice di\ideH tlie city into two nearly equal parts, 
and it is over this cunul, about the centre of the city, 
that tlie Jlialto is built. A briHgc of wocA occupied the 
site until the year 1587, when the republic, under the 
Huge Pascal Cigogne, determined to replace it with 
one of stone. Accof-dingly, the present structure was 
rommcnced in the following year, from the designs of 
IVlichaol Angelo, and Was finished in the year l.b91. 
it has, in its day, been celebrated as a masterpiece of 
art. it consists of a single arch, “ so wide,’^ says 
Martini^ire, that a galley, the mast of whicli is lowered, 
may pass through with cKtciided oars.” It may be 
clearer to stale that the bridge consists of one flat and 
bold arch of nearly 100 feet span, and only 23 feet 
above the water. The breadth of the briilge is 43 feet, 
and this is, on the lo]), divided by two rows of sj/ops 
into three narrow streets, of which tliut in the iniddJe 
is the widest; and there is in the centre an open arch¬ 
way, by which the three streets communicate with one 
another. The Whole exterior of the bridge and of the 
shops is of marble. At each end of the bridge there 
is an ascent of 56 steps; and the view from the summit 
of the Rialto is remarkably Interesting and magnificent, 
^riic foundation of lh6 Btructure extends 90 feet, and 
ic.sla upon 12,000 elm piles. The erection of the 
bridge IB Said to have cost the republic 250,000 ducats, 
which, considering the difference in (ho value of money, 
must hilve been equal to about 300,000/. at the present 
clay. The Rialto, the Pia/za di St. Marco, and the 
sti'cet and garden made by Napoleon, which is described 
as n magnificent work, are the only promenades at 
Venice. # 

Vve cannot omit to <|note, in this place, a passage 
from ‘ Childe Harold,* in which the structure we have 
iiiuler conftideitttloii iS mentioned. Speaking of Venice, 
the writer says,— 

Uido m she hath a spiJU bi^yund 
Hrr name in Rttay, iinc\ her long Hiray 
Of mighty shadows, wtio'^e (lira (ovium <leR^>ou(l 
A 1 k>v« tins (loRislew city’s vamshed >.\vay; 

()iirs is a which shall not decay 

“With th« ilialtD. Shylock, nnd tho Moot, 

And Pierre, canii()t he swept or wcjrn away * ♦ • 

Tile keystones of the dh^h; though all were o'er 
For us tfe*]ieo|>le^trera the solttaxy shote.** 

liOrd Byron in not thifr only traveller to whom the 
Rialto has been invested with additional interest from 
such as^uciaiiona. The author of * Sketches Descriptive 
of Italy' Bays—When we stood on the Rialto, we 
ren^mbeved that it was the spot wliere the Christians 
‘ fibttted ’ Shylock; and we thought toore of the * Mer¬ 
chant eif Venice* than of the beauty or singularity of 
tlii* ndbie jitith. 1 confess, how^ever, that when I did 
beffiti to Icfek at the bridge itself, I did not admire it 
qiiRe ho much as I exjiecicd. It is of great height in 
the mounted and ileseeiided by long 

flights oC i hhd of great widths being divided by 
ranges into three distinct thouj^ imrdW 

sti-eeta. TmSh mmnouiiUng buUdings gpreaily h^nre 
tlib elegance <6f itrhole bridge, and appear to press 
heavily bpoh ihe liiAgtiB elliptic arch. I^ightness should 
have been ihi chardcierifllic here.’* 

After all, it seems j^bBTal wiicther Bhajkspcaie or 
Oliviy nr this bridge 

wIiCu they meutioa the xtifiltb; It Wiaii probubly men- 


lioned^by both nysrely bb the name of a place in Venice 
with which they were most familiar ; or because others 
had used it before them. Mr. Matthews, in his ‘Diury 
of an Invalid,* says—“ If no more were included under 
the name of Riiilto than the single arch across the 
canal, the congregation of mercliants, beibre whom 
Antonio used to rate Sliyluck, must have been a small 
one, and Pierre could not well have chosen a worse 
place for his * evening walk of meditation.’ The fact 
is, however, that the little i.slanu which formed the 
cradle of Venice, where the first church was built by 
the fugitives from the persecution of Attila, was called 
iiiva-alta, or Rialto. Here 'too was the exchange 
where the merchauls met. In process of time the 
bridge leading to the island was called the Rialto, aiid 
has at last become the sole proprietor of the name.** 

To this we may mid, in the ease of Shakspeare, that 
the present bridge hml only been completed a year or 
two when the ‘ Merchant of Venice * was written ; 
and qvery passage, in which the Rialto is mentioned 
or alluded to, serins to describe it rather as an ex¬ 
change than a bridge. First, Siiylock says:—- 

! “He mils 

Kvuil there mcrchantH mo*/ do congrei/aiVf 

On me, my bargains, and well-won thrift, 

Wliich he calls interest.” 

This place is afterwards said to be the “ Rialto — 

“ SignioT Antonio, uiuiiy a time niid oft 
In lh« Rialto you have^utod me 
About my monies uud my usanot^s.” 

And, finally, Shylock’s abuse of Antonio when ab.sciit 
seems to countenance ihe same iiitcr[)rctatiou : — 

“ A hanknipt, a prodigal, who hcarce dare show his head i.ii 
the lliulto; a beggar that used to come so smug upon thr vuiri," 

^R<qrro(\f .—Chide a man for being angry when he is an^ny, 
and what will yoa get by it, but oiil\ boiiio of the fmni < a-.|. 
upon 50U? As God is said to corac down in the cool of the 
day to reprove Adam; so likowi^c should we (*01110 in the 
cool reason of a nuiifs passions, when all ijiiiet und tt in- 
perttto within, for then there is the greatest probabilit} m‘’ 
success. —JJopki ns. 

HAWKING.—No. II. 

[Cuntiuuod from No. lf)l.] 

Juliana BERNEns'a curious old work to which we have 
alluded goes by the name of the ‘ Rc»ok of St. Allmns,’ 
at which town the first edition of it was print(^d about 
the year 1481, The nolile dame obtained from her 
grateful tonteinporaries the praise of being “ a second 
Minerva in her studies, and another Diana in her diver¬ 
sions.** Her subject was well chosen : liawking was 
then the standing pastime of the noble, and the lady 
abbess treated it in the manner the most likely to plea&e. 
The book became to falconers what Hoyle’s has since 
become to whist-players; hut the Dame J uliana’s had 
moreover the merit of paying proper homage to the 
jealous distinctions beWeeu man and man, as then 
established. According to the ‘ Bcnik of St. Albans,’ 
there iPras a nice adaptation of the different kinds of 
falcons to different ranks. Thus, such species of hawks 
were for kings, and could not be used by any person of 
inferior dignity;—such for princes of the blood, such 
others for the duke and great lord, und so on, down to 
the knave, or twrvant. In all, there were fifteen grades ; 
but whether this number was so small owing to the 
fipecies of birds, or because it included hll the facritious 
divisions of society Uieh recognized, we cannot well 
determine. On the latter point the abbess was nrohalily 
an authority, for in the same odd book in which she 
discusses hawking, and says something of hniiting, she 
gives a treatise on the venerable science of heraldry. 
Soine. naturalists assure us that are to many as 
150 distinct birds of the fafeoh genus; 4>ui many of 
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iheBo species could never be properly trained to tlic 
sport) or, to speak teclinically, “ reclaimed,*' and, still 
more, were probably unknown to oiir ance|^ors. 

In speaking’ of the just appropriation of the birds, 
Dame J uliaua's black-lettcr volume reminds us some¬ 
what of the nursery rhymes “ Who killed Cock Robin? ’ 
For example;— ■ * 

These hawks belong to an emperor: 

“ The eagle, the vulture, and the nierloun; and 
those be not enlured nor rccUiimed, because they be too 
ponderous to the perch-portatif*; and these throe, by 
their nature, belong uiiio an emperor. 

“ These hawks are due to a king: 

“ The gyr-falcon, and the tercel of llie gyr-falcon, 
and these are due to a king. 

“ Hawks that be for a prince : 

“ The falcon-gentle, and the tercel-gentle, and these 
ho for a prince.” 

And so it continues down to the sparrow-hawk for a 
liriest, a musket for a holy-water clerk, and (last of all) 
M Ivcsterel for a knave, or servant. 

’Flu? same curious book, which was n4any times re- 
printed, between tlie einl of the fil'toentli and mid<l!e of 
I lie sevenleeiilh century, with additions and altenilioiis, 
contains minute instructiuiis as to the proper modes of 
catching, rearing, chUhinjf, ediicaling, feeding, and 
idivsicking, these indispensable hiids; together with 
intnieroiis lessons in the gentle craft *’ of llyiiig them 
a I iliHereiit sorts of gamc^. Our space, and respc^ct for 
the patience of our readers, mnsi prevent us from enter¬ 
ing into particulars, but W’c will (ouch slightly on a few 
points whicdi \vc think may be interesting. In so<loing 
we ahall not limit, ourselves to the ‘ Book of fit. Albans,’ 
but occasionally draw upon other writers, who, with no 
small degree of self-iinporlaiice and pedantry, have jaid 
<lowni laws oil the subject of hawking*. 

Mrs. (il ass, ill giving her valuahlo instructions 
about cooking a hare, sa^^s, very wisely, that we must 
liist “ catch the hare,” not telling us, howe\er, how 
that is to be done; but Juliana Berners iiml her 
fbllow^ers minutely instruct us in the modes of catching 
a haw'k. VVe will condense this, and some of the 
less(»ns that foll(Uv,.as much us we can. 

The hawks, that they might be tamed, w'ere to be 
taken young. When the young birds began to clamber 
about on the boughs of a tree, they were eallod bonghers 
(or, according to the orthogrujihy of those days, 
bowers) ; after the feast of SI. Margaret, when they 
tn'gaii to, be able to fly from tree to tree, they were 
called branchers, and then was the proper jfcason to 
-ensnare them. For this purpose, green or blue springes, 
or nets, w'ere recommended, “ so that the branchers see 
them not among the green loaves,” When caught, 
extreme care was iieces‘<ary not to injure the bird’s 
talons and pinions. The next operation was to blind- 
i<)ld, or, as it was termed technically, to ‘‘ insceic ” the 
young prisoner. 

“ To do this,” say the authorhies, ** lake needle and 
thread and pass it through the upper eye-lid, and so of 
the other, and then make, the threa<1s fast under the 
beak of the hawk, so that she see not, both her upper 
lids being brought down over her eyes,” This was the 
ancient and approved practice; but Dame Juliana 
Berners informs us that, in her days, there were some 
“ falconers of latter and better knowledge ” who harl 
discovered (hat the bird could be blind-folded without 
being wounded *nd tortured. We beg attention to the 
useless cruelty, and to the length of time that elapsed 
before its iisolossmK^s was discovered. And yet the dis¬ 
covery was not so great or difficult. It was simply 
this;—that a piece of cloth, or strong handkerchief, 
Vlrawn over the bird's head, would more efiectiially 
shut out daylight than iinperfeclly sewing up its eyes. 

* Too heavy to be (arrieU on the M in falconer fashion. 


But in those days all discovery went at a snairs pace. 
After the young hawk was iusielcd, she was to be 
carried homo, cast on the perch, ami left a night and a 
day in darkness, and witluml food. Tliis lime ha\iiig 
passed, the falconer was instructed ‘‘ to lake and cut 
away the thread softly for breaking the eyelids," if iho 
bird had suttered from the needle aiul thread; hut 
otherwise he had only to remove the cloth. “ Thou 
wilt llien," continue the masters of the craft, “ go aiul 
begin to reclaim her, and deal easily w'itli her till she 
will sit fairly uptm thy fist; and this second night alter 
leediiig* her, make her keep awake all night, and eke 
the next di\^ and Iheif she will be easy enough to he 
rcchiiined ; and the first meni she eateth, let it be hoi 
capon-nieiit, and gi\c her enough thereof.’’ 

Hawks, however, wer^ not always tamed quite so 
soon. In one of the strangest works wc have looked 
into—* An approved Treatise of Hawks and Hawk- 
iiig,’ by Edmund Bert, Hcul., which was published 
ill Dfuidon, ill U»IO - the puUont and erudite aiitluu* 
•^ays,—“ I have heard of some w'ho watched and kept 
their Itawks awake seven nights and as many days, and 
yet would they be wild, rammish, and disorderly.*’ 
Tin's “ gentleman ’* is iillogether a curiosity; lie P'ured 
hawks himself, and with such success that he proudly 
boasts he had sold a simple goshawk and teretd of his 
training for one hundred marks. From his own ae- 
oounfi the greater part of his lime—almost the whole 
of it, except when he slept—must have b(?en occu¬ 
pied by his birds. “ There cannot,” he says, be 
too much familiarity between u man ami his hawk.” 
And yet this gentleman thought his time wcdl employed, 
for he also says, 1 feel it most burdensome to spend 
my time /d/y.” Few who profes.scd it could ever have 
had a higher notion of the gentle craft than the haid 
bj^mnnd Bert, who thus philosophizes on the. subject;— 
“ VVlioever uiideitakelh this profession, I will wish him 
im able body, a quick spirit, and, most of all, un earnest 
love and delight thereunto ; to such a man a hawk will 
iptickly teach wisdom, hut of him that waniplh wit she 
will make a I’ool, and of a dull spirit a true paJk-korse. ’ 
ll must, liovaever, be admitterl (hat great patieiico and 
temper, if not wit and talent, were reafly reejuired in llii- 
tlioronghly^ taming* ami leiieliiiig* the fierce Itinis, In 
‘ (.’ounlrv (’onlentments,’another book of f)u» same sort, 
wrilten bytlervase Mark ham, ami pnhlisiiecl in .L<imloii, 
in Ifilo, those who siiiill chfHJse this most firincely 
and serious delight *’ are reenmineudeil to make nst' of 
“ often gazing and looking of them in the face, with a 
Io\ing* and gentle eoimtenaiice, by the which the hawks 
will become actpiainted and familiar,” Master (ler- 
vase’s own pvaetiee was eonslaiilly to carry about witli 
him the bird he wa.s reclaiming—to accustom it to the 
sight of flog*.s and horse.s—to all sorts of noises, even (fi 
theel.'itter and hammering; of a blacksmith’s or farricr.s 
.shop ' and to make it stand without flinching or blink¬ 
ing* before a fire, <rr lighted candles. Ho says, when 
the hawk is “ passingly reclaimed, you must bring her 
to lure by easy degrees ; first, by dainties, making her 
jump n])on your fist, then to fall upon the lure, wlien 
held out to it, and tlieii to come at the sound of your 
voice; ond to delight her the more with the lure, have 
il ever garnished, on both sides, with warm arid blooily 
meat.” 

Tticsc lures seem to have been of various sorts, fii 
very old times, a ” Talmr-stycke,” whh*li was merely a 
piece of wood, rounded and l>csmcarcd with blood, was 
ill use; but, with the progress of civilizatitin; a bettt r 
lure, called a “ hawker,” was introduced. The hawker 
was a slatF about twenty-tw’o inches long, cased at tlie 
upper part with iron, having a hell “ ratlier of a sullen 
tone than musical,” and the figure of a bird, with out- 
.stretched wings, carved at the lop. When this instru¬ 
ment was agitated, a reclaimed hawk would descend to 
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it from the clouds; bui| we believe, for a bird of the 
hiffhept iraioing nothing more wan required than to 
shake the tasseled hood we see in the hand of the 
sportsman in our engraving, and to use the voice. 



[Luring tk« Hawk. From Reidingur.] 

IJhe falconer, or “ nustringer/* as he is frequently 
culled in old English, is told by the scientific to make 
one meal serve the hawk for three, if, while under the 
process of reclaiming and enluring, she should nt any 
time become indocile, or rammish. But when low diet 
has “ tamed her fiery Hpirit down,’’ he must gradually 
increase her meals, and coax her with tibbits. Pigeons, 
choice fowls, and chickens ** that be small and tender,” 
were consequently much in request in all mews, lii 
1531 Sir Thomas Elyot lamented that providing the 
numberless hawks then kept by the English gentry 
with their customary food of hens almost threatened 
the total extinction of the valuable race of domestic 
poultry. 

As a young terrier is trained to killing rats by being 
first let loo.se upiiii mice, or very small rats, so the 
falconer, when he first look a young hawk into the field, 
only flew, or cast her off, at pigeons or partridges, and 
such easy game ; for if the bird was foiled or punished 
nt her first beginning by larger game, she almost 
invariably lost coan^, and became what sportsmen 
called an ** eyas,” a** foul kesterel,” or “ degenerate 
kite,” and other contemptuous names. If the hawk 
killed the partridge at which she flew, she was rewarded 
with the head and neck, which was cut off and nibbed 
over with blood; and when she had regaled herself, she 
was left some time to rejoice,’’ which signified to clean 
her beak, prune her feathers, &c. Some hawks could 
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never be trained follow larger game than pheasants 
and partridges; others would only fly at the huge heron, 
the wild gcbse, or duck; but the true bird might be 
cast off equally well at all these and other •kinds of 
game. When the hawk in her flight and attack did 
not kill her prey, but only strike its feather, she was 
said to rifle,” and if she did this frequently she was 
called a ^^rifler.” The names and titles l^loiigiiig 
to hawks, and fixed terms to commend their sundry 
properties, arc prescribed with true technical nicety by 
the old writers. According to the * Book of St. Albans,' 
“ You shall say that such a one is a fair hawk, a huge 
hawk, u long hawk, a short thick hawk; but not that 
she is a great hawk, or in that manner. Also, yon 
shall say, this hawk has a large beak, or a short beak; 
but call it not a bill! You shall say, cast your hawk to 
the perch, and on no account, set your hawk upon a 
perch,” 

Careful directions were given as to the proper fashion 
of making and putting on the hoods. Above all thing.s 
the hoods were to be drawn gently over their heads, lor 
if the birds w'ere hurt by Iheiu they would not willingly 
return to the tassels. But, besides hoods, the hawks 
were decorated with two small bells, the proper choice 
of which was another matter of capital importance. 
These bells were not to be too heavy, nor of unequal 
weight; tliey were to be clear, shrill, and well-sounding, 
but not both of one sound. One bell was to he at least 
a note higher than the other, Bmd great attention was to 
be paid at all limes that neither was cracked. It ap¬ 
pears that, ill old times, these bells were chiefly im¬ 
ported. “ Of sparrowhawk-bells,” says the ‘ Book of 
St. Albans,’ “ tliere is choice enough, and the charge 
little. But for goshawks, fcomelime bells from Milavne 
(M'llaii) were supposed to be the best, and undoubtedly 
they be excellent, for that they are sounded with siher, 
and llie price of them is thereafter. But there now be 
used bells out of the Low Countries which are a])provcd 
to be passing good, for they are principally sorted; 
they arc well sounded and sweet ringing, with a pleasant 
shrillness, and excellently well lastmg.” 

The various accoutrements of the sportsman were of 
course attended to by these minute framers of instruc¬ 
tions. After the lure, the great leather glove seems to 
have been the tuost important part of their equipment. 
Specimens of these hawking gloves, of various sizes, 
and for Ixith sexes, are still preserved in some cabinets 
of the curious. Although there were many operations 
in the sport, suph as besmearing the hawker,'breaking 
the hcroiifs* legs, and the like, not at all well suited to 
female delicacy and gentleness, falconry was pursued by 
our ladies, both on, horseback and on foot, with oxecssive 
eagerness. iStrutt, in his industrious work on the 
* Sports and Pastimes of the English,’ give.s one or 
two engravings, from very old pictures, representing 
ladies followed by dogs, and running on fool, with 
their hawks on their fists, to cast them off at game. 
Indeed, John of Salisl3ury, who wrote in the thirteeiilli 
century, says that the women even excelled the men in 
the knowledge and practice of falconry, wlience he un- 
gallantly takes occasion to call the sport itself frivolous 
and effeminate. Taken altogether, however, a hunting 
party of this kind, comixised of knights and drunes, 
mounted on their piaffing manage horses, 

** Ryding on hawking by tho river, 

With grey goshawk in baud* f * 

and with their train of falconers, in appropriate costume, 
and their weli-brokcn dogs, and the,,Kilver music of the 
bells, mingled w'ith a variety of other sounds, must 
have lieeu a pleasant enough scene to behojjdf or to 
form part of, ' * 

Fur most species of game, it appears that spaniels, 

* Chaucer. 
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c&ckersi or other dogs, were required to rouse the birds 
to wing. When at a proper elevation, the hawk, being 
freed from his head-gear, was cast off fron# the sports¬ 
man’s hst, with a loud whoop to encourage her. But 
here great science was required; and it was frequently 
made matter of anxious and breathless debate as to 
whether the far jdtee or the jettee serre should be 
adopted. These terms, like many more employed in 
those days in hawkii^ and hunting, were derived from 
the French. Jeter signifies to throw, or cast off. 
The far jettee meant to cast off the hawk at a distance 
from the quarry it was to pursue; and the jettee serri 
to fly it as near to the bird, or as soon after the destined 
prey had taken wing, as possible. But inauy Jonsidcra- 
tions were involved in these decisions:—the species of 
the, quarry,—the peculiar properties of the hawk on 
hand at the time,—the nature of the country,—the 
force and direction of the wind, and nuineruiis otiicr 
circumstances, had to be duly pondered. 



[Castiaf-off the Hawk* Vrom Reidiager.], 

When the hawk was cast off, it flew in the direction 
of the game, and endeavoured to surmount it, or get 
above it, in its flight. To obtain this advantage, when 
herons and other birds strong on the wing were pur¬ 
sued, the hawk was obliged to have recourse to scaling, 
or ascending the air by performing a succession of 
small circles, each ^otng higher and higher, like the 
steps of a winding cork-screw statr-cose. In whatever 
^y it waa performed, this was called the mount.” At 
umes, both the pursuer and pursued would fly so high 
as almost to be iost^ iii the clouds. When the hawk 
reached a proper elevation above the game, she shot 


down upon it with all her force and velocitv, and this 
descent was technically called “ the stoop,or “ the 
swoop.” John Shaw, Maker of Arts, of Cainbrtd^, 
who published a strange book called * Speculum 
Muiidi * (The World’s Lodkiug-glass), in that learned 
city, in 1635, informs us that the heron, or hernsaw, 

is a large fowle that liveth about waters,” and that 
hath a marvellous hatred to the hawk, which hatred is 
duly returned. When they fight above in the air, 
they labour both«ospecially for this one thing, that one 
may ascend and be above the other. Now, if the 
hawk gctteth.thc upper place, he overthroweth and 
vanqiiishcth the heron with a marvellous earnest flight.” 
It should seem, however, that this was not al^ftytt the 
case, and that the heron sometimes received the hawk 
on its long, sharp bill, and so transfixed and killed her. 
When the hawk closed or grappled with her prey 
(which was called bindirig^ in falconry), they generally 
iiimblcd down from the sky together, and the object of 
the sportsman was, either by running on foot, or gallop¬ 
ing his horse, to get to the spot as soon as they should 
toucii tlic earth, in order to assist the hawk in her 
struggle with her prey. 

Wc believe all birds of the Falcon genus naturally 
strike their prey with their talons, or claws; but in one 
of our engravings we see a hawk striking and binding 
a wild duck with her beak. 8o correct a delineator as 
lleidinger was not likely to make a mistake; and in¬ 
deed wc see it mentioned in one of the books we have 
consulted, that a hawk, well reclaimed and eidure<1, 
would kill the smaller game with her beak, or the 
strong percuHsioii of her breast-bone, and then hold, or 
bind it, with her beak. 


• MEEHZA ABUL HASSAN.—No. 11. 

[Concluilffd hom No. lOa} 

When the Persian ambassador landed in England, the. 
first thing which strongly attracted his notice was the 
splendour of our caravanserais,” as he called our 
hotels. Such magnificent looking-glasses as in Persia 
ore peculiar t(f royal palaces, and the quantity of plate 
and glass-ware which appeared at the dinner-table, drew 
from him expressions of the strongest surprise, par* 
ticiilarly when he was told that these were the coinimni 
appendages of our “ caravanserais.” The jieople of 
the inn at Plymouth, where he was in the first instance 
accommodated, partook of the common persuasion in 
England, that nothing can be too hot for a native of the 
East; and it being then on the verge of winter, they 
loaded his bed with such a (luantity of warm covering 
that he had scarcely been in it^i hour befoKC he was 
obliged to get out again. The heat was iiisiipportabte 
to one who hud all hi.s life slept on nothing but a mat¬ 
tress, on the bare ground. In this case he walked 
about the greater ])art of the night, and all the people 
of the inn followed him in nrocession, bein^ quite un¬ 
able to discover what could w the matter witfi him. 

A public coach was hired for the conveyance of the 
ambassador’s servants to London. Four of them who 
got inside seated themselves cross-legged, in which 
posture they completely filled the coach; and it was 
impossible to convince them there could be room for 
more, although the vehicle was calculated to con tain 
six persons in the ordinary mode of r^ittiiig. Tiiey 
armed themselves for the journey with pistols and 
swords, and each of them carried a musket in his liaud, 
as is usual in their own country; attd persisted in taking 
these encumbrances with them in the coach, although 
they were assured that they need not apprehend the 
least molestation. The Meerza himself greatly enjoyivl 
the novelty of a carriage. -The speed with which he 
travelled delighted him, particularly when he jierccivcd 
that the motion was as rapid by night as by dny; but 
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that all thia was done without a guide greatly surpnRod 
him. 

In Persia, a deputation {Tslafcbull) heade^l by some 
person of distiiictiou is sent to meet mi ninbassiidor; 
and, wherever he stops, the people come out in a body 
to meet him. The Persian auiliassador was therefore 
greatly surprised at the little attention bis progress ex¬ 
cited. Two posts from London, he was met by two 
gentlemen from the Foreign Onice; but, on a nearer 
approacli to town, his iiiieasineBS at the non-appearance 
of such an htakbull as he felt entitled to expect became 
very great; and his mortification could not be allayed 
by the information that no 'disrespect was intended, 
and that our modes of doing honour to ambassadors 
were cliflerent from tliosc of Persia. To him the interest 
of the road must greatly have increased on the near 
approach to the city; yet he desired to have both the 
glasses of the carriage drawn up, for he said tliat he 
did not at all understand the nature of such an entry , 
which seemed to him more like smuggling a bale of 
goods into a town than the reception of a public ^Voy, 
I'he fine house and splendid establishment which he 
found ready to recei\c him in London were iiisunkient 
to raise his spirits after such a inorlifying reception. 

The first object of the JMeerza was to deliver his 
credentials to the king as soon as possible, because it is 
considered a slight in Persia if this ceremony be delayed. 
Here again he was disappointed; for, in consequence 
of his Majesty’s Indisposition, on an intermediate levec- 
flay, ten days elapsed before he could be jTilroduccd at 
court. He said he should lose his head for this on his 
return to Persia, and bitterly lamented his own hard 
fate. As the day approached, he felt great anxiety 
about his reception. In his own country, all the details 
of the inlcrview arc matters of previous negotiation; 
and a l^ersiun triumphs less that he has successfully 
transacted a piece of public business, than that he has 
arranged a ceremonial in such a manner as he thinks 
most lionourable to his sovereign and himself. His 
ideas of the court of George HI. were formed from 
wdiat he recollected of that of the Shah of, Persia, on 
approaching to whom many ceremonies are exacted, 
lie is first seen at a great distance; he is approached 
w ith great caution, and with many profound inclinations 
of the body. In hh? immediate vicinity the slu)es are 
taken otr, and none enter the room but by his special 
command. Nothing could possibly present a greater 
contrast to this than the easy and unceremonious maimer 
wit It which the aged king received the Meerza, in a 
private audience, at the “ Queen’s House.” Ilis Ex¬ 
cellency expected to have seen the king seated on a 
throne at a distance, and that he should not himself 
have been allowed to appi*oach within several puce.s. 
11 is astonishment may therefore be imagined, when he 
was at once introduced into a small room, and was 
taken to a person standing there, whom he t(X)k to be 
a or porter, and was informed that this wa.s the 

King of FngUuid. Alter this, the respect which the 
nmhassador had before telt tow^urds the English monarch 
ivns greatly iliininished. He said that, if any blame 
was imputed to him for not having delivered his 
credentials iintnediately on his arrival, all would be 
pardoned him when the Shah understood that he was 
not desired to take oil* hia shoe.s as lie approached the 
king, and that he delivered his credentials into his own 
hand. These circumstances strikingly illustrate the 
trutli of a remark made by an acute Persian :—You 
speak to the ears and understandings of other people, 
but yo\i imisl speak to the tif my countrymen.” 

It was in the month of November when the am¬ 
bassador arrived in London, and the gloom of the 
weather had a very sensible edect upon his health and 
spirits. For two months he never saw the sun, and his 
suite ^ilrere periectly persuaded that they had got into 
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regions beyond its influence; but one day several 
them rushed in "to inform their master that they had 
just seen tl)js sun, and that, if he made haste, perhaps 
he. might see it also. . 

The Meeraa acquired with great facility our habits of 
life, and soon became accustomed to our furniture, our 
m(Mles of eating, our hou?s, our forms and ceremonies, 
and even our language;—“ though perhaps,” says 
Mr. Morier, “ with respect to the latter acquirement, 
it might rather be observed, that hflLSooii learnt sufficient 
just to niisunderstand every thing that was said.” 

It would be difficult to define the impression marie 
by such things as an opera or a play upon a Persian. 
When the Meerza was first taken to the o])era, he 
evidently felt a strong impre.ssion of surprise on enter¬ 
ing his box, Avhicb his pride made him encicavonr to 
conceal. He was aflerwards taken to see the play of 
‘ King Lear;* and the story, which is strongly calcu¬ 
lated to atleet one whose natural respect for majesf) 
is so great as that of u Persian, brought tears from him 
in great plenty, although he did not understand the 
language spoken by the actors. On being taken ta 
i hear a debate in the House of (.‘oinrnons, lie imme¬ 
diately sided with a young orator, vvlio gained him 
over by his earnest and impassioned manner; and, at 
the House of Lords, the 'great object of his rcrnaik 
was the Lord Chancellor, whose enormous wig', \vlii< li 
he compared to a sheep-skin, awoke all his eurio'-ils. 
Blit of all the* sights which ,|lie Persian Ainbas^ador 
witnesseil in London, none seem to have intei*est«‘d him 
so much us the anniversary of the charity children in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Ho appears to have acipiired on 
that oceavion more real esteem for the institutions oml 
national character of England, than he did from aught 
else tlifit engaged his attention in this country; Ibr in* 
friX|uently, afterwards, referred to his feelings on lhai 
otcRsion. 

But the time at last came when Meer/a Ahnl 
Hassiin was to reinrn to his own country, accompiuiied 
l»y Sir Gore Ouseley, who hinl been appointed am¬ 
bassador to the Court of Persia, ^t is giatiJSing to 
oiir national feeling to know that, with the prospect of 
home before them, many of the Persians Icll this conalry 
with regret, and shed tears on parting from their Eng¬ 
lish friends; .several would willingly have remained in 
England; and one in particular, wlio had been .struck 
with the quiet and security of an Englishman’s Jill-, 
eompured to that of a Persian, excluimed that In* 
could not wish for a better paradise than Chelsea 
Hospitalj where, for the remainder of his day.si’he could 
sit under the treeSi do nothing, and drink as mucK 
porter as he liked. 

It was on the 18th of July, 1810, that the vessel 
containing ambassadors and their suites left 8]nt- 
head. On the llth of September she made Cape Frio, 
and, os she approached the shore, the attention of the 
Persians w^as directed to the Yrnfree Duniah^ or ** New 
World,” of which thc)ihad heard so much in their own 
country, and concerning which they were prepared (o 
believe any thing, however iniirvcllous. They seemed, 
therefore, greatly surprised to see nothing but common 
ground and common tree% and expressed great astonish¬ 
ment tltat the New World should be so much like the 
old. 

Mr. Morier, who accompanied the party as secretary 
of cnibassy, often endeavoured to awaken the mind of 
the Meerza to (he objects of sublime contemplation 
which the great ocean offered. But his Excellency 
could sec nothing but misery, incqiiveuience, and dis¬ 
appointment, in a sea voyage; and insisted that he 
could contemplate the wonders of creation quite as well 
on a horse as in a ship. He generally finished lifl 
arguments on this head by a quotation from Saadi, his 
favourite poet, which runs to this ellect;—I had rather 
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give one hundred tomaum than pass o|'er even one wave 
of the sea.” 

On their arrival at Rombay it was noMhcd to tlic 
Mecrza 8rat hi» conduct in England had the entire 
approval of his so\ereigny who, by a .^ecial finnan, in¬ 
vested him with the title of Jvhaii. This was a happy 
felief from the anxiety which he had long felt on this 
subject. In Bombay u house was prepared for his re¬ 
ception, a mehmundar appointed to attend him, and he 
mid all his suite wer^entertuined at the public expense. 
His behaviour there was rather assuming, in con¬ 
sequence apparently of the great attentions he had 
received in England. Against all precedent, he de¬ 
manded the tribute of the first \isit from theClo\ernur 
of Bombay. His argument was, that he had been visited, 
not only by the father and grandfather of the East 
India Company (meaning the Chuinnau and Deputy 
Cluiinnan), but that he had also received the first visits 
from all the King of EngUuKV.s viziers, not excepting 
the prime vizier, vvlio all came to see him clothed yi the 
same dre.s.'^ea in which they appeared before their own 
sovereign. How then could he pay the first visit to a man 
wdio was only a servant of the C^onipany, which Com¬ 
pany was subject to the king? The Governor at lengili 
ceded the ])oilit, and a few* i^uys afierwards the Khun, 
arrayed in crimson velvet, and with a dianioiul-hilled 
flagger in his girdle, returned the visit, and w'as received 
in great state. Whenever, during his stay in Bombay, 
IVIr. Morier called to s«8 him, he always found him 
.siiiToiinried by Indians, and his «)\vri countrymen, hold¬ 
ing forth upon his travels; and it was pleasing to hear 
liiiii e\]n’es.s liis gratitude fof the kindness with which 
Ijc had been received during his slay amonj^ us, and 
liis enthusiastic adiniratioii of England. With tfns 
enthusiasm, added to the pro{)eiisity to exaggerate 
iiiifural to a Persian, he kept his auditors in constat^ 
wonder. “ Jt would be impossible,’^ says Mr. Morier, 
“ to enumerate all the amusing things which he said ol* 
us, -our women, our umuseiiiciits, aud our gfivcin- 
nicnt.” 

W'^heii the English party visited the caverns of Ele- 
])hnnla, (hey were surprised, on entering the great cave, 
to .see the Persian Ambassador, with a serious and col¬ 
lected iiir, pacing its length wdtli all the gravity of an 
uiiliqiiariau, while his companion, a Persian merchant, 
was observing liim wdth great astonishment, I'he 
Khan seemed ([uitc impressed by what he saw, and saitl 
the ancient re ami us in Persia were not to be compared 
witli it. .This spirit of investigation lie must have 
caught from the English, fur, before lie left Hersin, he 
used to laugh at the zeal with which the gentlemen ol' 
the. embassy sought for antiquities, which seepied un¬ 
accountable to him, as it docs to all his couuti)men. 
Tills is one of many facts which illustrate ifate exti'eme 
I’acility with which the Persians adopt, not only the 
custom^, but the habits of thought and action of other 
people. 

At an hour declared auspietbtui by the astrologers, 
on the 3rd of March, 1811, the Persian Ambassador 
landed in his own country, at fiushecr. Owing to the 
want of a regular landing-place, he was obliged to be 
carried out of the boat on men’s shoulders. A number 
of Persians prcs.sed around hlih to oflFer their services, 
but he declined them, and desired that the Ei^glish 
sailors might bear him on sliore, saying, by them he 
hud been brought thus far, and by4hem he would be 
landcd—a sort of attention well calculated to gain the 
hearts of the seamen. 

Sir Gore OuMcleyf on hi.'v introduction to the King of 
Persia, at a subsequent period, us amba.ssador from 
England,*4ook occasion to extol the conduct of the Per- 
suin Envoy during Ins stay in that country. The king 
a])peared to be highly gratified, and ordered M^rza 
Abul Hassan Khan {o be called. He soon appcoreil, 


and stood, with his shoes off, by the side of a basin of 
water, in the court liclow the open apartment in which 
the king was seated. The king then said to him, 
aloud— Afcrin^ oferin^ well done, well done, Abul 
Ha.ssan! You have niad<? iny face while in a foreign 
country, and I will make your face white in this. You 
are one of the noblest of the families in my kingdom, 
and, with the help of God, I will rai.se you to the digni- 
ties of your ancestorsat which wonts the Meor/n 
knelt down, amV actually touched the earth vvillii his 
forehead, lie was afterwards employed as ambassador 
to the Court of St. Pctcjpiburg, uiul, aller having dis¬ 
charged that public ba.sines.s, was enabled, through a 
pension allowed liiin by the East India Comp:\ny, to 
live ill his own country with an iiidependciice of royal 
caprice or cupidity, of which the comfort ciiu only be 
understood in such u conniry as Persia. When Colonel 
Johnson was at Teh rami, in 1817, he paid the Mcer/u 
a visit, and states—‘‘ We found him a most affable 
and well-bred man: in his manners llievc was an nc- 
quiretl freedom of udilresh, and a friendly ease in liis 
convefsation, much of whicli he ow ed to Ids residence 
in Europe. He lives in a much more s])leiulid style 
than the vizier,—has chairs for those English gentlemen 
who visit him, and slnivvs them every attention.” With 
this we must conclude; it having been our object 
rather to exhibit the deportment of a Persian while in 
immediate contact with a more refined ami civilized 
condition of society than his own, than to enter into the 
subsequent details of his private life. 


Virtue.—A virtuous man will be virtuous in solUudine^ 
and not only in theatro.^Bacon. 


0tmrch No^egayti ,—^Tho following curious ciistom exists 
on the Elbe. The peasantry who possess u bit of land, how¬ 
ever small, never enter the church without having a nose¬ 
gay in their hands. Tliey thus show that they cluim the 
consideration due to persons who possess some propert y in 
the palish. Among tlio country-people in the neigh hour- 
hood of Hamburg* there i.H no garden so sttnill as not to 
possess a plac<9 for the flowers intended for tliis use, and 
tlio plat is distinguished by the name of “ the C'huroh-rs’osc- 
gay.”— Mai^min Univereel. 


Ancient Church Bonks .—^At the commenreinent of the 
fillceiith century, the niaiiuscript books of the ehiireh were 
articles of great rarity and price. As an instanoe of this we 
may mention that, when a prioht named Henry Bechi, in 
the year 1406 , bequeathed his iiuiimscript breviary to tlio 
chureli of Jacques la Boucberie, he left, at the same time, 
to William VExale, the churchwarden of the said elmrch, 
the sum of forty sols, to pay tlio exponso of having a 
cage made in which the broviary might bo ktipt. Tlie 
pious and learned persons of thoso times assembled around 
such books for the purpose of reading their pniyora; but 
tlial no one might bo tempted to tUKo thorn away, they 
\i ore attached to a chain which was fastened in the wall.— 
Magasin Pitioresque, 


THE CALABASH-TRBE. 

Tins tree derives its botanical name {Cmw/dUi 
cvjeie) from Pietro Crescantio^ on Italian writer 
on agriculture, who lived towards the end of the 
thirteenth ecntiir}'. Its ordinary name is u cornip- 
iion of that of caUthafCtt given it by the Spaniarfls. 
It is a native of the West Indies and {.central America, 
where it grows to the height of about twenty feet, 
and attains a diameter which has l>oen somewhat inde¬ 
finitely compared to that of the human body. The 
trunk is crooked, dividing at the top into numeruiis 
very long, thick, nearly simple, and almost horizontal 
branches. The leaves arc clustered, nine or ten to¬ 
gether, at irregular dfstances, from five to ten indies 
long; they are about one inch broad, narrowing very 
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gradually towards the baee, and terminating in a long 
point; and are entire, smooth, and rather shining. 
The flowers are single, seated on a thick peduncle 
arising from the larger branches and sometimes from 
the trunk: they are of a large size, variegated with red 
and yellow, and altogether have a beautiful appearance, 
but a very disagreeable smell. The fruit varies in 
size and figure on ditferent trees ; but may be described 
as round, oval, or bottle-shaped, from two inches to a 
toot in diameter, covered with a thin greenish-yellow 
skin, enclosing a thin, hard, and almdst woody shell, 
which contains a pale yellow, soft, juicy pulp of an 
unpleasant taste, but which, BSt* well as the leaves and 
the juice, is esteemed a valuable remedy in several 
external and internal disorders. The pulp contains 
several flat seeds, which, being brought over in the ripe 
IViiit, and sown in pots of light, fresh, rich earth, 
))tunged in a bark hot-bed and always kept in the stove, 
will produce the plant in this country; but we cannot 
kixrti tliat in this situation it ever develops its flowers. 


[OcTOBsa 25,1884« 

The shell, stripjj^d of its external skin and emptied 
of its juice, is used, according to its size, for various 
kinds of domestic vessels, such as water-cans, goblets, 
coflee-cups, spoons, ladles, and even for ketilas to boil 
water in; for the shell is so hard and close grained os 
to l)car the fire several successive times without injury. 
When intended for ornamAital vessels they arc sorne-^ 
times highly polished, and have figures engraven upon 
them, which arc variously tinged with indigo and other 
colours. “ John Rutherford informs ns, that the cula- 
bash is the only vessel possessed by the New Zea¬ 
landers for holding any kind of liquid ; and adds, that 
when they drink out of it, they never ]iermit it to touch 
their lips, but hold their faces up, and pour the liquor 
into their mouths. After dinner they place themselves 
for the purpose in a row, when a slave goes from one 
to another with the calabash, and each holds his hand 
under his chin as the liquor is poured by the slave into 
his mouth.*’* 

* New Zealanden.—^ Library of Entertaining Knowl‘*.dg««’ 
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MON^TIIT.Y Stj 

Tni cilly of Oxfot'd is tllio nipiiul of the r-otinly l<> 
U'hieh it ‘••ivea name, n'nd, as.tho siMvt of one of the mo^t 
felcbmted iiuivcrHities of Kviropt-, njuallLMl by Ibw in 
e\(cnl, wealth, and antiquity, claims i\ rcliilivc im¬ 
portance w\ich beyond that to which it would be cutilled 
by the amount of its population. The town is situated 
in the central part of JOii^land, ahoiit titty-four miles 
N.N. W. of London, mid is plcasiiutly placed upon a 
gentle eminence in a \alley at the eoiiflucnce ol two 
small rivers, tlic fsis and Cherwell. These sticams, in 
their circuitous and meandering approach to each other, 
almost enclose the city, the f(»rmer on the west and 
south, and the latter on the east. Along the rivers, and 
between them mid the city, lie rich and venlant mea¬ 
dows, beyond which the prospect is hounded by an 
ampliithcalre of hills, except towards the north, whci'c 
it extends over a rich champaign country, in the highest 
state of cultivation. 

The origin of the name of Oxford is not at all well 
determined, although much more has been written on 
the subject than its importance demanded. The coni- 
inoii opinion has been, that it was called by the Saxons 
“ Oxenfortl,*’ in the sainc sense as (he Circedvs did ihoir 
Bosphori, and the Geritians liiciv Ocliscnfort on llie 
Oder, namety, as iho fn7\i for men ; hence tlie arms o( 
the city at present exhibit a sort of rebus on this sup¬ 
posed etymology of its name, in nn ox crossi/ii; a Jord. 
Wc mention this cliiclly for the sake of introducing a 
just remark of Wavtoii, who obser\es that the grcal 
source of corruption in etymologies of names, Imih of 
])luccs and men, consists in the nalnrid pro\)enMly to 
substitute, in the place of one dilficnlt and obscure, a 
more, common and better-known appcllalion suggested 
by affinity of sound. Wart on himscll’concurs willi LeUi'id 
in thinking that, by a curious process ofcorruptiou whigh 
he traces, the name comes from “ Onr.e-ney-fbrd,'‘ the 
ford at or near Ousency, or llic meadow of Ouse, Ouse 
btdng the general name for hncm* or water. This immc 
passed through a. variety of forms, such as Oksmviorila, 
Oxnafbrd, and Oxeneford, toOxenlbrd, of which Oxlbrd 
is a contraction, ^ 

Oxford is a place of \ery remote antiquity; hut the 
period of its origin is in\olve<l in considerable un¬ 
certainty, fwm the ditficulty of distinguishing uluil 
parts of (he information given by the old chroniclers 
were derivc<l by them from the legitimate sources of 
hi‘^lory, and what from the legendary tale ; of the bards. 
Wo shall, however, certainly not err in assi;rniug to the 
hitter source the slatcmcnt which makes the I’ounda- 
lioil of Oxford nearly coeval with the destruction of 
Troy. The first certain fact connected with the subject 
at which we can arri\c, even under the Siwoi'is, is, that 
in the reign of kiiyv Alfred, wlm at one lime resided at 
Oxford with his ttwc sons, the ]dacc was noted for a 
monastery, which xvaa founded in the year 7:^7, and 
which sober writers, with great appearance, of pro¬ 
bability, conclude to have formed the iincleiis of the 
town by gathering around it the dwellings of the 
laily. Since that iwriod the name of Oxfmd is of very 
frequent ooenwence in histoi*y ; and it will be proper 
to notice the prominent facts, without ilcsccnding to such 
sulwrdinate details as might be thmight interesting 
in n more extended account than it is our object to 
supply. 

Almost miv earliest authentic information of the 
existence ot* thistwn states that it was set on fiix* twice, 
and otherwise swflfered much iVom the Danes, in the 
reign of l^thelratA the tTnready; w'e arc therefore pre¬ 
pared to loam that whan that monarch oixlered a 
general massacre of lire Danes throughout his do¬ 
minions, this order wa« exccutetl with ilic most terrible 
bdcHty nt Oxford in particular. • In re\cnge for the 
;cit\c part which il took In this transaction, Swtwn 
ai‘!\in fired the lowui on his next descent on this coun- 
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■Ivy; and in llie year 1013 the place was surrcic'cvc 1 
to him by order of Ethelrcd. In subsequent yoiu 
Oxford was ^Vetpieutly the residence of the court, 1 hl- 
mund Ironside was inuidered there; Canute held IhcK’ 
a great council, at which the laws of Edgar were irnulo 
binding ujmn all the subjeefs of the crown,—Danes a.-; 
well a.s English ; and on the death of that prince a 
Wilcnagcmote was held there to settle the succession 
of the crown, and Harold Harefoof, who succeodetl, 
v.as crowned and died at Oxford. *The town seems (o 
have l)ccn much attached to the other Harold, who was 
killed al Hastings, and was one of those that held out 
for a lime against the Conqueror, who, however, took 
it by storfo, iu 10G7, and bestowed it upon lioboit 
D'Oyley, one of bis officers, in whom he had great con ¬ 
fidence. “ '.riiis Robert,” says William of Malms burr, 
“ made the Castelle of Oxford, and, as I conject, other 
[either] made the waulles of Oxford, or rc))aircd thcin.” 
This castle xvas in tolerable repair in the early j)arl ol‘ llic 
civil uvir between King Charles and the Piirliamenl, 
but it ttflcrwards went to decay, and all that now 
remains is St. George's Tower, of which so miicli 
as is habitable is used as the county prison; (he kt-ep, 
in which is a strong vaulted chamber, with a well of 
great depth, and a crypt, qow used as a store-cellar. 
A t ier llio erection of this castle, Oxford became iiuno. 
submissive, and appears to have become quite reconciled 
(o (he Norman yoke before the death of the (donqueior. 
The Empiess Maude, daughter of Henry L, during l or 
coiitc.-^t with King Steplicn, obtained possession of (lie 
castle; l)ut being clo.scly licsieged by the latter, sliv* 
avoiiled lieiiig taken prisoner only by escai)iiig throrigh 
the postcrti-gate, die.ssed in uliile linen, with liuir 
knights similarly disguised. She paJised across tin* 
Irds,«whiL’h was frozen, and tva\died on toot six mile., 
(lijw»ugh deep snow, to Abingdon, and thence to AVal- 
lingford, where she was joyfully welcomed. Her sen, 
Henry H., resided, during the greater part of bis reign, 
at Oxford, ill ii ])alace .called P.eauniont, which h 'd 
been built by bis gramlfather; iu tliis palace was bfui! 
Ins \iiliant son, Ridiard Ciror de Lion, who ]jcM a 
council there Ivcfore his depai ture for Palestine. King 
John s{)ont much of his time iu the same palace, and he 
had a meeting with his barons in tiie vicinity, about tno 
mouths before they compelled him to sign the Magiia 
Chartn. Henry III. also occasionally resided at Ox¬ 
ford, and several parliauieuts and councils were held 
there during hisi*eign ; but afterwards the town becatue 
less distinguished as the residence of tlie court and the 
theatre of political transactions. Edward II. made a 
present of the palace to the Carmelites, and .some remains ' 
of i t are still c\ \ an I. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Oxford was the seat of 
one of the six new bishoprics created by that monarch. 
In the reign of his daughter Mary, Oxford wa.s cho.sen 
for llte burning* of the bishops J.iatimer and Ridley, for 
the alleged crimes of jitu-esy and treason; and, a few 
months allcr, Cranmer suffered death at the same ]‘luce. 
To Queen Elizabeth the homage of learning was par¬ 
ticularly grateful, and abc visited the place frequently iu 
order to receive it. Her successor was driven thither, 
on one occasion, for refuge from the plague in l.oiulrn ; 
but the plague reached Oxford also, and its devastatii.ns 
were so awful, that the scholars hastened from th*' iini- 
versitj, and the cilizen.s shut up their shops. “ Not a 
living creature,” says AylilFe, “ besides nurses and 
corpsc-lwarers, was to be seen in the streets, which 
were covered with gra.ss, even in the market-place.” 
During the civil war, in the reign ofV?hcules 1., Oxford 
was tlio ncone of some important transactions. The 
king, afler the battle of Fidgchill, in October, 1012, 
made Itiinsi'lf master of (be place, which may be said to 
ha\e remained his head-quarters, until 1646, when, 
luuing previously delivered himself up^to the Scollisli 
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iwmy, al Newark, he gave orticrs that the town should 
bu burreudered to the parliamentary forces. • 

• 

The appearance of Oxford from the high p;rouuds 
to tile east and aoulh-west is highly picturesque and 
intorosting. Tlie \ie\v euftiraces groups of towers, 
domes, spires, pinnacles, and turrets, interiuingled with 
dark masses of foliage, Kurrouuded by rich nicndows, 
intersected by many streams. The striking ellect is 
not tliminished, nlthough varitMl, on a nearer approach, 
w Inch ulfurdH an opportunity for the number and mag¬ 
nitude of the public buihUugs, with the splendid details 
of their architecture, to be more distinctly ^observed. 
Tlic town, with its immediate suburbs, comprises an 
area of about three miles in circumrcrence, extending a 
mile and u quarter from east to we.st, and nearly as lar 
from iKirtli to south, Tlie city itself is of au oval form, 
and was formerly surrounded by a wall, with bastions 
lot) feet distant from each other; Imt of the.se^vork.s 
there arc very few existing traces. The tVanehiKc of the 
city extends to a considerable distance from the town in 
the north-westerly direction, and is altogether coinpre- 
Jiended within a dreumferenee of about ten miles. The 
lleform Bill only distur}>ef^ tlie ol<l boundary by ex¬ 
tending it eastward so us to include the parish tif 
Si. (.’iomeiifs and part of Cowley jiarisli. The increase 
of the (own beyond the city boundary has eliielly been 
in tills direction, “one eunse of which,” says the 
Bonudary llepurt, is, that slnqjs can be opened here 
by ])eisoMs who are nut freemen of the city, but who 
find their hiibitutions sulhciJiUly near to answer tlieir 
|)ur|H)sc us tradesmen.” • 

Tlic iipproiic'hes to Oxford from the London roadjOn 
the east, and from the west, the north, and the soi»tii, 
me all very line, though dissimilar in ellect. TIgi 
entranccrt from all tliesc directions, except the north, 
me over bridges. The eastern or Magdalen Bridge is 
mi elegant stone stnietnre over the CherwelL It is 
b2() leet in length, and was built in 1779, at an e\- 
])en;^e of 8000/. The western bridge, over (he Isis, 
i-onsi.ds of three .siibatantiiil arches. On the south, at 
Folly Bridge, also over a branch of the Isis, on the 
7\biiigdon road, formerly stood a tower calle<l Friar 
Bacon’s Study;” but this was taken down at the recent 
erection of a new bridge, which cost 11,000/. From 
Magdalen Bridge the High Street extends, under 
ddfcrciit names, the whole leiigiK of the city. I'his 
street is •generally td.iowed to bo one of the most 
striking und beautiful in Knrope. On jiasfing the 
bridge and proceeding up this street, the fronts ol 
many churches, colleges, and other public eddii'es, in 
cjimbination with private liousc.s in ancient and modern 
style, arc brongdit into view in gradual and beautiful 
.snecession. The street is wide as well ti.s long; but it 
iias a gentle curvature to which much of its striking 
etfect is owing, for at almost evgry step the pas.senger 
is j>resentcd with new objects and fine combiuations. 
At one point, in particular, the whole covp (Tail is 
singularly impressive and picturesque; this is at a 
broad part of the street near the middle, where Queen^s 
(h)lloge on the right hand and University College on 
the leO form the fore-grouud of the scene, while the 
front of All Souls, the steo[»le and rich meadows of 
St. Mary’s C’hurch, the modern spire of All Saints^ 
Church, and the old tower of St. Martin's, constitute 
the prominent features in the distance, and the whole 
j)resc?its a ctroet-.scciic unrivalled in beauty, variety, and 
effect. Some wiild-s consider that the effect of tin? 

'i irw which this street atfords has been deteriorated by 
tin- orectidu of lofty and elegant modern buildings in 
t'le place of many of the humbler remains of ancient 
Oxford, the Rlr/.abethan inequalities of style in which 
conlrilmted much, by variety and contrast, to the 
impressivenebs of the scene. After the High Street, 
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that of St* 0lies, which leads from the north of tho 
city to its centre, claims *1110 most attention. It Is 
irregularly built, as it cousihts almost exclusively of 
private houses, creeled aecording to the means, the 
wants, or the taste of tlje owners. Many of the.so 
buildings are large and detached from each other, ami 
(he street, as a whole, has a highly pleasing and retired 
appearance. It is more than ^OOt) feet in length, and 
nearly ‘250 broad, and is plantcnl on each aide with n 
row of stately elms, while, in proceeding up or down 
the street, the fine \i^ta is urrcsled either by tlie church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, vflucli is placed in the centre of 
the street’s breadth at its southern termination, or by 
that of St. fSilcH, wliicU is siinilarly situated at tJic 
northern. The inner streets arc rather narrow, and, 
in many of them, the houses are much crowded together. 
Speaking ol’ the houses generally, it may be said that 
those occupied by traders are. in general constructed 
with fragile materials, and fretpiently built in an ir¬ 
regular and iiicommodicins manner. The houaea that 
were erected as lodgings (or tlu5 sUidculs beturc residence 
I in the colleges became general, or to accommodate the 
nobility and gentry during the occasiomil residence of llie 
court at. Oxford, are still iiunicrdus, and arc generally 
extensive buildings of stone, Tlic buildings of eom- 
paralively recent jieriods are now munerous, and are 
usually solid and commodious. We cannot more ]n*n- 
perly characterise the present state of the city tlmii in 
(he words of (lie Boundary lle]i«>rt:—“ In the city (us 
vi(‘\\ed a])mt from the Universily), new streets, elegant 
houses,— in rows and deiuclied,— a new suburb, und 
several hundred smaller tenements, buvo been erected 
witliin the last ten years, and an active Iniildiiig 
specnialion is going on at this present time (No- 
venilier, 1831). As a town, Dxford must be coiishlercd 
very flouri.sliing: its municipal urraugeineiUs are ex¬ 
cellent;—it is maintained in perfect condition, lighted 
with gas, well paved and cleansed, and is ;i place i^t 
great tiioronglifare : it tuiR also the advantage of canal 
navigation, by which it is supplied with coal and all (he 
more bulky arficle.sof domehticconsumption.*' I’liroiigli 
the means of (he Timme.s and Oxford (’iiiiul, the town 
enjoys a considerable share of civnmcrcc, and wharfs 
and cjuays have bccni erected, and other ticcommodulions 
i'/iovided for carrying on the inland liade. 

The city of Oxford is divaleil into thirteen parishes, 
each of wisich is provided wilh its proper church. Of 
these churches that of St. TVtci’h in the Fast is tho 
ino.st ancirnt. It is .said to hu\c been partly built by u 
St. (ii iiiihald, ill the ninth century, and Wood «ay.s it was 
‘‘ the first cluueh built of fd'one that appeared in these 
pLits.’’ It has undergone iminy clumges and altcra- 
tions; but much of the ancient work still remains in 
whut are called Saxon ornaments, and it hus one of 
(he finest and most perfect crypts In England, the 
arches of wliieh arc sujiportcd by finir ranges of low 
Saxon columns. This vvas formerly the university 
church. The present cathedral was, at ita first fonndu- 
tioii, tfic conventual church of a nunnery, and is said to 
have been louiided, iu the eighth century, by Diilaii, a 
Savon nobleman, the father of St. Fridcswidc, ihfi 
first fibbe.ss, to whom the church was dedicated. It 
afterwards became the chapel of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
(College c)f C’lirist CImrch, and it was finally mafic, by 
Henry VIII., the cathedral of the new bisho])ric of 
Oxford. Dugdale and others assign the tbundation of 
the existing siruciure io the ro'gii of Henry 1. ; and it 
affords cMimples of the ditferciit styles of architecture 
which prevailed from that period until tlic cfninncnce- 
nicnl of the sixteenth century. It has the tonn of a 
cro.‘'‘s, with a square" tower surmounted by a spire 
steeple, rising in the ecritre. The clioir is ornamcntj’d 
with a Gothic r<jof of spdendid tracery wwk • and tho 
dormitory, on the north of the choir, couUius several 
^ 3 II 2 
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ancieut monumentfi, remarkable of which is a 

shrine, supposed ta be thal of St. bVidcswide, decorated 
with taberniude work, and exhibiting^ a rich specimen of 
the latest style. Ibis part also contains the 

moQumedtt of l^rtorii the author of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melattoholy/ who was a member of the college: ’ it 
bears his bust, with a calculation of his nativity, and a 
short Latin inscription, written by himself, part of 
which is “ Hie jacet Democritus Junior.” There is 
also a fine statue, executed by Chantrey, of Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, who died in 1819. 
Several other churches, which would be considered 
interesting and remarkable in any other city, must 
be passed over in a cursory account of a town in which 
so many public structures demand notice. At present, 
we shall ^briefly notice the buildings which properly 
belong to the city, reserving an account ot\ those 
which appertain to the University for a subsequent part 
of this article. 

The Town-hall is an elegant stone structure, with a 
rustic basement, abpve which, in the centre, is a hand¬ 
some pediment. It was erected about the middle of 
the last century, principally at the expense of Thomas 
llonifiey, Esq., formerly high steward, and representative 
of the city in parliament. The City Bridewell was built 
in 1789, instead of the old prison called “ Bocardo,'’ 
over one of the city gates, which was taken down in 
1771. The spacious and substantial County Gaol 
occupies a part of the site of the ancient castle. It 
comprises eleven wards, with other accommodation fur 
the prisoners; and two trend-mills are employed in 
grinding com and raising water for the use of the esta¬ 
blishment. On the north side of the High Street 
there is a very commodious Market-place, the cntraqpes 
to which are secured by iron gates, while the houses in 
front are fitted Up as shops. Tliere is no theatre at 
Oxford, dramatic representations not being now allowed 
in the city. 

Considered with reference to the elective franchise, 
Oxford enjoys the privilege of sending four meiiibcrs lo 
parliament; two of them represent the iiilerests of the 
University, and two arc sent by the city, whicii has 
possessed the privilege of having represeiilatives in the 
])arlinineut ever since the reign of Edward I. Tlie 
right of election was vested in the mayor, cor]ioratioii, 
and freemen, until the Reform Bill (^me into operation. 
The number of electors was about 2,000, of whoni 1739 
were polled in four days during the contest of 1830. 
The number ofjiouses worlii lOif. a year within the 
present boundary is 2,369^ which therefore alfords the 
number of persons eligible as electors under the altered 
frunchise. In l^L the total number of houses was 
3,9.30, of which 97 were unoccupied, and bl new houses 
were building. Tlie population at the same period 
amoiitiUHl, including the inmates of the University, to 
32,624, which was an increase, in the city exclusively, 
of 4,28b ][>erson8 since the^year 1821. As the popula¬ 
tion returns were made up before the establishment of 
the present boundaries, the following statements must 
be understood to ap])ly to the former boundary, which 
comprised a population of 20,649. Of this number, 
10,551 wero males, and 10,098 females. The luimlier 
of males above 20 years of age was b,79l, of whom 
117'were, employed in agriculture, as occupiers, or 
labourers; 5 in'manufacture; 2583 in retail trade, or 
ill handierail, as masters or workmen; 1306 were 
capitalists, bikers,, professional and other educated 
B mg(|fc 831 labourers, not agriculturnl; 677 other males, 
alpR 20 years of age, except servants; 272 male ser- 
mknts, above 20 years of age, 84 uiidei that age; and 
1240 female servants. " 

Tub Umvkrsitv.— The period at which the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford w^as really founded, is a question in- 
rolved fii much dispute and controversy, which it W'ould 


not be either profitable or interesting to state. What 
the Trojans^ the Britons, the Romans, or the Saxons, 
may have done at Oxford, it is not now pbssible to 
a.scehain; and as wc know that no establishments 
resembling what we call universities existed in Europe, 
until the latter end of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, the whole question amounts to 
this-—at what time schools began to be first established 
at Oxford? To answer this questidb properly, it would 
be necessary to find at what time monastic establish¬ 
ments were first founded there; because there was, in 
thc.se early times, no education afforded separately from 
such estaBIisliments, and any place which possessed a 
number of them thus became a seat of such learning 
as then existed ; but it could not claim to bo considered 
as ti \m\\ ersity more than any other place in which a 
considerable number of independent schools happened 
to be situated, Wc know that Oxford possess^ mo¬ 
nasteries in the time of Alfred, and as that prince re¬ 
sided much at Oxford, we may safely conclude that lie 
did not fail to exert himself in encouraging the schools 
in connection with these establishments; and it is pro¬ 
bably thus that Alfred acquired the reputation of being 
the founder, or at least restorer of the university. No 
doubt the schools at Oxford flourished under the eu- 
oouragement of following monarcha; but if we arc to 
confine the term university to a corporate establish¬ 
ment, with the privileges of holding property and con¬ 
ferring academic distinctions, the University of Oxford 
did not exist until long after the Conquest: if^ however, 
the term may be extended lo a place in which the priii- 
ci|)al branches of existing knowledge are taught on an 
extensive scale, then the University of Oxford may have 
oxiHled at a mhcti earlier period ; although it possessed 
m greater pre-eminence than naturally arose from the 
number of its monastic institutions, and the frequent 
presence of the court. Its schools might thus have 
been more numerous and better attended than those of 
many oilier towns, and liiey probably acquired some 
.small privileges, which were gradually augmented, 
until the plan of the modern University was completed. 

After the Norman Conquest, Robert D’Oyley, whom 
we have already mentioned, when he had secured the 
obedience of the town by erecting the castle, applied 
himself to the enGouragcincnt of learning; he founded 
near llie castle a college of secular canons, the students 
in which look the title of tlie Warden and Scholars of 
St. George within the Castle. Henry I., curnamed 
Beauclert, from liis Jove of learning, was educated at 
Oxford, and during his reign gave much attention to 
the studies of the place ; and i.s said to have granted to 
the teachers and scholars some important privileges in 
their individual capacity. In the following leign the 
study of civil law was introduced, under the patronago 
of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury; but generally 
the state of learning ^was at an exceedingly low ebb 
about this period, although the number of students who 
resorted to Oxford increased so much, that the convents 
were unable to accommodate them, and therefore they 
lodged in inns or liostelries, the number of which is said 
to have amounted to two hundred. They appear to 
have resided in these houses under the control of 
wardens, who preserved order among them, and di¬ 
rected the course of their studies. Richard 1. exerted 
himself considerably in the promotion of education 
throughout the kingdom, and as Oxford was the place 
of his birth, it shared largely in his favours: he erected 
several now schools at his own expense; and early in 
the following reign Oxford had attained to such a pros¬ 
perous state, that the number of students antounled to 
three thousand. 

But this flourishing state of .things underwent a 
serious interruption in 1209, when, in couseqiietiee of 
some unhappy disputes between the sfudents and the 
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townsmen, the former not only forsook th& place for 
oiher seals of learning^, but obluiuccl from the Pope an 
interdict airaiiist the town, and against all persons who 
Hlioiild settle in it lor the purposes of tcadiing. These 
mensurcs ettcctually humbled the inhabitants, who ap¬ 
peared tis suppliants before the Pope’s legate: absolu- 
lion was granted them on conditions highly favourable 
to the scholars, who then returned to Oxford. In the 
Near 12:^9 a ti*ansaction of a very similar description 
liiippened'at Paris; and when, according to the prece¬ 
dent which had been given a few years bellire, the 
teachers and scholars withdrew from the city, the king 
cif England (Henry III.) invited them to sellje at Ox¬ 
ford. About a thousand accepted the invitalion; and 
t hey arc said to have introduced a course of conduct and 
a disposition to interference in political aifairs, which 
reminds one of the “ London 'Prentices*' of a subse¬ 
quent period, and the scholars iij some of the German 
universities at the present day. The history of (he 
tiriivcrsity is in consequence full of broils, chiefly 
r between the Btudents and townsmen, instances of 
which it is only necessary to mention when productive 
of any important result. The reign of Henry 111, 
forms an important era in the annals of Oxford ; in 
its loginning several important privileges liad been 
acquired, and towards its close a taste arose for 
building and endowing colleges, so that in this reign 
the establishments now combjn^ under the name of 
University may be considered to have taken something 
of the form they atf present bear. University College 
was founded, or, as some say, restored, by William of 
Durham, •Rector of Bishop-Wcarmouth, in the year 
1232; and it is regarded as the most ancient of the 
collegiate establishments, although Baliol College ap¬ 
pears to have been the first that was regularly endowed, 
and Merton Colfege the first on which u charter of in¬ 


corporation was bestowed. The ultimate extension of 
such endowments grodually withdrew the students from 
that connexion with the town's-pcople, which had been 
productive of so many broils between them. Towards 
the latter end of Henry’s reign, the existence of the 
university was threatened by a violent schism, which 
divided its members into two factions, that of the north 
and that of the souih, according t<i the part of England 
of which they happened to be natives. The more quiet 
members of both Oxford and Cambridge were tired out 
by such intestine broils, and in 1260 they seceded from 
their respective universities, and formed a new seminary 
at Northumpioii, by the king’s permission; but they 
were a few years atlerwurds ordered to breok up their 
establishment and return to the places from which they 
had withdrawn. 

Edward II. granted many additional privileges (o 
the University; but the peace of the institution was 
grievously disturbed during this reign by the claim nt 
the preaching friars to confer degrees independently 
of the Uiiiverbity; this claim occasioned a violent con¬ 
test between the parlies, which terminated in favour of 
the University. In the same reign lectures on the Hg« 
brew language were first instituted. The original lec¬ 
turer, John de Bristol, a converted Jew, was a man of 
unusual science and erudition for that age, and his lec¬ 
tures were received with much approbation. 

Edward III., who had been educated at Oxford, was 
a great friend to the University. He was very liberal 
in his grunts, and, while he extended the authority of 
tlie biiperior officers, he gave increased consequence, and 
security to the scHcdars. He took strong measures to 
root out the animosity 4>etween the factions of the north 
and south: to what extent this was effected we do not 
know, but the University soon betook itself to the 
doctrinal question between the ** Nominalists" and 












































































































MONTHLY srPPLKMENT OF [October 31, 

“ Rcalist«/' and warmly embarked in Ibc dispute Laud, who waa Cfiancellor of the Uuiverfiitv, procurod 
between the reepeelivc cliainpiona —Duns ScoUis, the for it, from king^, a new charter, by which its fonncT 
“Subtle,** and Ockham, the “Invincible Doctor/’ privile|res were explained and confirmed, and mew ones 
III this rei^ (February W; 1334) <i3 students were added; and the statutes of the University, after having* 
killed in a quarrel with the townsmen. The mayor of been revised and enlarged^under the authority of the 
the city and Bberilf of the county were prosecuted and heiuU of colleges, received the royal sanction. These 
fined on account of this riot; and, in commemoration and other favours Oxibrd aubsequently repaid by the 
of it, the mayor and of the townsmen Were obligecL tnost devoted and attached loyalty to the king during 
to attend at St. Mark’s Church on every anniversary of the civil war, and by great but uatScss sacrifices in his 
the day, and, after prayers, to pay each a silver petiny cause. In consequence of this, many of the heads of 
to the proctors of the University at the altar? This houses and professors were expelled by the commissinuers 
custom was kept up until 1825, when the claim was aftenvards appointed by parliament “ to reform the dis- 
reliuqiiished. In the following reign (Richard II.) cipline and correct the doctrines * of the University, and 
Dr. John Wickliffe, the warden of Canterbury College, Presb)terians and Independents wore appointed in their; 
read at Oxford his lectures on divinity, which occasioned places. On the restoration of Charles IL, the intruders 
a strong sensation at the time, and afterwaids produced were, in their turn, comnelled to give place to those 
very important results. During the thirteenth and/our- whom they had supeiseded, or to others of similar 
teentli centuries, seven endowed colleges were founded principles. The principal event in the history of Ox- 
at Oxford, besides which there were more than 200 ford, cjuriug the reign of James II., was its steady re- 
private halls, or hostelrics, for the stmlcnts. Never- Hislance to un 'ittempted infraction of its privileges. 
ihele.ss,at the latter cud of this period, and subsequently, The presidency of Magdalen College becoming vacant 
the number of alutleiiLs greatly declined, and many oi soon after tins prince ascended the thione, ho sent to the 
lljese buildings were lot for purposes very ditferent Irom Fellow's un order directing them to elect one Farmer, a 
their urigiiml dcatimitiou. Under tho reigns of the llomuii Catholic, of low character. The l^ellows, how- 
York dynasty the University underwent a partial re- ever, ne^leated the mandate, and elected Dr. Hough 
vival of prosperity, although it did not p<^rtectly recover for president; and aa they persisted iu supporting the 
until the entire cessation of intestine and foreign war object of their choice, even when the king had changed 
under the pacific rtngu of Henry VII. In that wiigri his nomination la favour of Parker, the Bishop of ()\- 
Knisnius repaired to Oxford for the piu'pofle of teaching ford, James proceeded thither in person, and finding 
tlic Ureek language, and had to encounter many and tliat even him presence could not ittllucnee the deeision 
strong prejudices, which existed against the study in.the of tho refractory Fellowsf, he expelled the whole of 
minds of the great body of the scholars ami of several them, exdpt two, from the College, This measure 
leading men in the University. The former associated produced a strong scnHailon in the country; and when 
tliemsclves, under the name of “ Trojan?,” against the nftawards the king became alarmed by the prepara I ion.s 
new knowledge and its teacher; and the latter Sc- of the Prince of Orange, one of the first nieasnre.s iu- 
li\crcd lectures in the schools against Erasmus and his took, iu the vain hope of recovering the coufidence ot 
Cireek. The University, prosi^cred greatly in tlie reign his Protestant subjects, was to rcin.state the cxpelh^l 
of Henry VIII. In the early part of the reign, Car- Fellows of Magdalen, t ince the Rcvolntiou no cir- 
diual Wolsey proved himself a most munificent patron oinustaiice of much interest has occurred in the liij?loiy 
of the University, and of learning* in general. He of the University of Oxford. It has gone on increasing 
fbnnded Bevcii lectures for theology, civil* law, jdiysic, in wealth and ])rosperity to the present day; and if it 
])liiiosophY, inuthematicH, Greek, and rhetoric, and ap- he line that it haa relnined lrae.es of its origin “ iu a 
pointed as lecturers*men of high distinction in these dark age of false and barbarous science,” and has long 
several branches of learning. The opposition to Greek persisted in giving primary imjiortance to obsolete and 
was subdued chiefly through his exertions, and he in useless «tudies, to the comparative exclusion of those 
some measure succeeded iu introd|jicing a taste for which the improved state of science has rendered 
better and more profitable things than lho.se which had, necessary, and which the eircumstauecs and prospects 
iu former times, passed under the name of loaniing. of the age have imperatively demanded, it is .also true 
(Concerning his foundation of Christ-Chureh College we that the •ysiem of education at Oxford has undergone 
shall have another occasion to speak. I'lic University such important modifications, that although the institu- 
seeins to have seasonably conciliated the favour of tioii cannot be said to take that important part which 
Henry VIII., who had, in a way, a taste for learning, it might in preceding, leading, and directing the spirit 
by pronouncing ail opinion favourable to his divorce of the age, neither can it now be characterized as 
from Catherine of Arragon, and to his assumption of peculiarly the stronghold of exploded prejudices and 
the supremacy in the church; but the acquiescence of the superstitions of ancient learning, 
the University in the views of the king terminated, It now remains to mention the principal public 
when it was perceived that he designed to use his buildings bclongiug td the University, us distinguished 
supremacy for purposes wliich Imd not been originally from those which are the property of particular col- 
forcseen. leges. 

Oxford Buffered much, as a seat of learning, in the .S'cAook—-Public schools were first erected aliout the 

conflict of opinions nud the alternate ascendency of commencement of the fifteenth century, by Thomas 
opiwsite parties, which continued until the Protestant llokeiiortoii, abbot of Ouseney, and consisted of ten 
domination became firmly established under Elizabeth, apartments allotted to diflerent branches of education. 
Ill the reign of that princess, the ohligalion, on all who To these a divinity school was added iu the year 1127, 
pui*p:)sedto .enterintoholyorders, of subscribing to (he chiefly through the liberality of Humphrey, Duke of 
urlicles of the E»tabli«hed Church w^as rigidly enforced; Gloucester. The latter still remains, and affords a 
and as many persona at. the University were friendly to curious specimen of architecture; but all the others 
the purltimical doctrines, this circiinistanee formed the were demolished in the beginniiigHif the Bcventecnth 
jirincipal source of disturlmnce to the cpilet of Oxford at century, when the present schools were erected, whicli, 
that period. In the reign of James I. the University with the Bodleian Library, form a quadrangle of about 
first acquired the privilege of sending two members to 170 feet in length. Over the gateway there is a lofty 
parliament; the doctrinal disputes of the former reign tower, fantastically arranged in compartments, exhi- 
were continued, and operated injuriously on the interests biting an imitation of the five orders of classic arc hi- 
of ttclual leaiTiing, in Uio next reign Archbishop tccuue. At the upper part of this (ower there is u 
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Bione stahic of James I. in u siUing pasinre, presenting 
u copy of* liis own worksjo Fame with his right hand, 
and delivering another copy to the Universi^ of Oxford 
with his •left. The whole quadrangle is now three 
stories high, two of which ore used os schools,” in 
which the public professors^cad their lectures in the 
different sciences, and in wdiich the candidates for 
degrees undergo tlieir examination. The moral philo¬ 
sophy lecture room contains a collection of statnes, 
busts, and marbles, the gift of the Countess of Pomfret; 
and in an apartment on the north side of tlie schools 
are arranged the Arundolian marbles, together with 
many other monuments of Grecian aiiliquily collected 
by Selden, Wheoler, and others, and presented or be- 
'fjfuealhed to the Utiivcrsity. 

the Bodleian Library ,—^This library was founded 
by Sir Thomas Bodicy, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, on the remains of one cslabhshed by Hum¬ 
phrey, Duke of OlouceRter, which had been divested 
of all its valuable books and illuminnlcd MSS. by the 
commissioner of Edward VI. The library originally 
consisted of ihi'oe extensive rooms united, forming the 
fignre of n fiomun II. To these several other roOnts 
have been added: tlie first contains the vahiablo col¬ 
lection of topograpliicul bboJvs and mamiscripts be¬ 
queathed to the University, in l7yD, by Mf. (lough; 
another is appropriated to foreign, and a third to 
<ioinostic periodical literature. Below (he lihfary there 
is also an apartmeT\t, called the Aitcinrhim^ for the 
reception of the choicest mimuscripts, cnrly-printort 
hooks, &c. Ill on adjoining ^-oom there is a tine col¬ 
lection of Oriental inannscrlpts, and beyond ^his arc 
dejiositecl the mipcellanoous mamiscripls of Archbishop 
Jiiind and other bcncfaclora. This library codtaiiii 
porlia])S the most \aliml)le collection of nooks nifd 
inMiuiscripts In Europe, as tlie dmuitiuns iu aid id’ Sir^ 
Tliomas Bodicy*s coniribiuiou have been exceedingly 
liberal; it besides receives contimul incrensc by rtona- 
tions, by copies of every work printed iu this counlry, 
ns well as by books purchnscil from the fund lefl by 
the founder, assisted by fees received at inatricula- 
lions, tuid ]>y an nnmial payment fixnn all persons who 
h’.ue tile right of admission to the library. This library 
is governed by regulations drawn Up by Sir Tlioina.s 
liiniH'lf, who, besides his books, left un eatale to the 
1-niveisity, to provide suitable sulatics for the oflieers 
and for the repair of the buildings. All the members 
the I^nivcrsity who have token a degree are ad- 
mil (oil to slfidy in the libiiiry; but no books arc ajiowed 
to be taken from it. 

^Phe This fine edifice, iu which the prin¬ 

cipal public meetings of the Universify are held, wns 
built at the charge of Archbishop SeMen, who besides 
led a fund of 2000f. to keep it iu repair. It wa.s de-- 
higned aqd completed in five years by one of the pro- 
fe.ssors, *Sir Christopher Wren, who, “ from being the 
most profound iiiaihcmnticiau of his»nge, becuinc its first 
ardutect;” and who, in the plan and execution of fhk 
structure, gave evklonce of those talents, in the latter 
clpacity, which afterwards found Biich ample .scope in 
(he metropolis. The ground-plan of this thealrc is 
taken from that of Marcdlus at Home; ami, by an 
iiigeiiions disjmshioii of its part.**, tlie architect lias 
contrived to lender it Capable of coniaiiiing nearly 40(?0 
uersons, aUhongh its dimensions, SO feel by 7l>, seem rd- 
(ogether inadequate for such a number. The roof rests 
entirely upon the Rule walls, witiiout any central su|?|»ort. 
In consequence of roof being in danger of falling, 
a new one was .snl».stituted in 1SU2. In Imitation of 
the undent ^theatres, the walls of which were too far 
apart to admit of a roof, llic”cdling ho<t the appear- 
nnee of^ painted canvass strained over gilt cordage, 
j'lic exterior elevation,on llie skle opposite the Divinity 
Sdu.K)J, is adorned with columns of the Corialhian 


order, uud slatuea, in nidies, of the founder and the* 
Duke of Onnoud. • 

Clarendon PnV/ifyfg-Aotfse,—This building was erected 
in 1711, with the profits ty ising from the sale of the 
Earl of Clarendon’s * History of the Rebdlion,' the 
copyright of which was presented to the Ibiiversiiy by 
his I^ovdship’s sou, Vanbrugli was the architect, and 
the style is massive, as in all ais works. The structure 
iar two stories high, with a Doric portico in front, and a 
statue of the ncdile author over the front cm trance. 
Besides Jlie oflicc.s required for printing, there is a 
handsome apartment whegc the Heads of Colleges and 
the “Delegates of the Jbess” hold their ineetingM. 
The printing business of the University was, before the 
erection of thk* building, curried on in a large room at 
the top of the theatre, the under part of wliidi is Htill 
used us a warehouse for bookA printed at the CWcndon 
Pre.ss. A new Universiiy prinling.<»frice has, within 
these Ifcw^ ycar.s, been built at iho back of the Obser¬ 
vatory, It is a fine Imilding of tlie Coriutliiau oitler, 
the ptv.ss-rooin in which, on the ground lbu)r, is the 
largest in the kingdom, it being 20U feet long and 28 
wide, 

lladcl{ffe Liftrrtry.—This slrncture, of which our 
wood cut allbrds ft rcprCBentation, is one of the most 
inlposing arcliiteclural onnnneiils of Oxford* It was 
fomii)ed by Dr. BadclifiV, a distingnisIhMl physician 
t)f the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, wlm 
bequeathed 40,000/. for the erection of the build¬ 
ing, \0OL pM- annum for the purchase of books, and 
per'aiuUiin ibr the tibrurian. The buil<litig was 
designed and executed, between the years I7:n ami 
1719, by (}im>s of Aberdeen; and some of the best 
artists of ibnft were employed on its interior crnbel - 
iishtlftnliiS. 'On tfie exterior, a rustic basemenl, in the 
form of a double octagon, stqqmrls a cylindricnl struc- 
titre, adorned with three-quarter Corinthian columns, 
between Which uro vvjndow.H and nichoK alternately. 
A balm^triule surmounts the eutabliiture, and the wlioh, 
clevalioii is terminated by a fine eujiolti, which renders 
(lie building a striking object in every di.stant view o. 
the city. 'I'ho conlribulionH to this library nrc few in 
compfiri'^oii W'illi those to (he Bodleian, which seem.*» (o 
have wholly engrossed the muiiifiecrice of (he learned ; 
and the tru^lec.s have lately deterinineil to m>pro[)riatc 
the libratj to the reception of books in natural history 
and medieiue. . "" 

A'^hmni at} Mumm .—This wtis the first public in- 
slltulion in J^iigland tor the reception ol‘ rarities in 
nntlire and art; and, iu tlie infancy of the study or 
ualiirnl Iiistory in this country, it pc>HHe.SHed wlinl was 
tiieii considered a valuable and Muperior collectUni, It 
owes its foiiiidaiion to Elias Ashrnolc, who oHbitid to 
bestow on the I’niuMsity all the colleclioiiA in natural 
history which luul been hcqucathod to him by live Trnde- 
.srruits, the enujieiit Iwitanistft tiud gardeticrHilt Lambeth, 
and to add to these Ids own oniiiH, manuRCrlpta, and 
book.s, provided the UniverKiiy would defray the expeU'^c 
of rrecliiig a proper building for their reception* Tlic 
offer was accepted, and the present edifice raised under 
the direction of Sir Christopher Wren. It is ndmircfl 
for its just architectural proportions, although the 
siluati-ju is unfa so arable, and the portico is ncaiiy 
obscured in the narrow ijaftsage between it and tlie 
thealre. 'i'lic contributors to this muHcum have been 
numerous; but in the course of a century the apart¬ 
ment had become much dilapidated, and the collectious 
had sustained great injury and decay, when the inteicst 
excilcd by Paley's work on Natural Theology, and by 
the phy.^iological lectures of Pnde.ssors Kidd and Buck- 
land, induced the trustees^ themselves in pulling 

both tikc, building and the colleetions into a greudy 
improvcfi condition. 

The .Observatory^, —^I'his icicful and elegant building 
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wnt«d to tfcfe University by toe Uukeo 

Sf HeSes end Atlw. The whole structure i^priess 1 


a dwelling-house for the Observer, apartments for obwr 
vS. for au Assistant Observer, and for leclnres, and 
?2olied with a valuable set of astronom.cal instru- 
iLSS^b Jaes a library. The- building was completed 
bv Mr Wyatt. Astronomicab observations 
S. Sy mW it * otaervu™, «l»« •!» 
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^KOMO « rode, people whose, county.is roreljr .visitpd .by 
itnngera, any one. wh^ arrives fai clieerftiliy received into, 
:he tent or the hut of some prindpal man; wad the best' 
fhre thpt the place can afford is' aet'befdre Him uritboht 
:harge. The rack, or Sfvage .n^ .sometimes even con*’ 
:end among thamsdves. to, the honour ol>«ateHaining 
.he«tranger. In a state'pf more adyan^,d|yHhtation 
ind ineteased intercour^f so many sipic^iiea come to be 
issemMiro.ardltifid private life that tlm'intmsioa of.a per* 
^t strmiger.k^s unidfaaant^ and theietoe a;Seii^te 
\ 0 U 8 e . n, umi^jriai#^ to .the jecepthw jUt. trayidten, 
where e<iery aOsnldms is paid th^, m^ jlhliy m« amply, 
)li|toied sril^.provh^tllKI' : l^n.-ViS 'i^t; stage, ,hea* 

igpyide to ^inae%>r<^tini}i .and/m-to ‘Sf 

Jlj thjkhtot/qniasion.to. ttswelj is .dk^s^dl to toi 
tor and in0fntodji^i]M.9ch,,to inmlUtet is dtafp^. 
eft to the toe of pensto^ho makOjli a ptofetoift;^ 
tflbrd hto evto.htol.^ aceoinfnoMlon* ' toto<'|t^i 
ions look uj[ipn'4to,la^;akte of ton(p„aa jHlustotog'^* 

icMliiiwI KtiM. • 


n a ii^ipniy «mHimn'./asi^ lift, Wf..how«!Ver, e|| 
}aite :aaiimeftih^Lhd aitou tobnnt.w htoan synifi 
pathies is gieatast in the» state, ,or..eMft|y '(hat ..is to 
noet. hij|^)y;cinihiadt..a)<htoBft eharity 

sannot .toays ibe ■ eahiUiicd in to. toie fttos as in a 
•Oder slate of We, itdtolit diitormtig to todito of 
;he deiieata and complicated Machiaaty ih4m inilMd Of 

vofc. in, * 


,which the ctvilised .man lives, and'Of whiift lilnm^ hft. 
lift,'and hia. labours',ftok a part. We pto^ to 
descidbe the system‘ of tovltof ftr t'in|yelifm 
l>ut.np food, as exhibited in Fer^a. 

, . The. places pf acoommodatfon. for tovato* 

^rly threecarayaimrays, khOiia, and tonslp!'' ^ . 
lirNl are bnildiHgs*cftsigu^ toiafford;'ohet|Kj^ tra* 
velleia in dtorte and other. altnaffo^^ irim^ 
towns; khans** ate similar buihHum in i.lwwn I and 
ihenxil ft a word of rathsv' foKlehipte. a ptoM dion. but 
asems geHerallKJto. dento to 'boiiaa.o^muto^tft *bo 
to aeOnstonto actonmodate ..totpilft’ id|jlao(s 
where there is np 

between the two ftUer to com* 

fnon conveniatiopi; newtoheiMft tfta^toftM 'are .W so 
rnudi confiwnded' as mighito to stete* 

men! made by tmyalitot^Hat'.lto ftop'.buNdinfs 
demoted to their'siocatotofttm. are usually'calhd 
** khans'” in'Tnrk^ 

The reason Is, that, fft.Ti|rkey tllfre..ai«, in. .met; very 
ftw proper etoi^inlnftjWtrrtoi is, such bniitoice .at 
a distnaoc from, (dWrift'^tolto they abound in' Irorna. 
'Mn that eoiiftiy;'there are ww public bu!ldi|qi|s eoin- 

.partoft innsgto '*” 

gentod hldfldlnga*” do external besuty; while in Turkey, 
whewiifae. tntoptSf jm often handsome structum, the 
lmildh>ift'idieMined Ip accommodate travellers are ex- 
* 'TMNto*** khaa,'' ss amiied to saian, is a eostiaelien ef tbs 
atoJtorft,alMNiiw 
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«icluaiv«l7 lAiHkMiTBnwr^ya. ' ' 

>' la Fanttejm^ ail a(4if««eted wiMKa^ 
jNtfae mOdCw tHey neTOfllMSeM id^ gfWAly i and 
110(1 is ftond odFMfy in th» iMttaMaU and 

WMftlMaHl^li nf thi buildinn, 1>&t i|^ tlia a^Aea ot dif*- 
lAtfipt parts poBiMiMd by the compkte aaravansetaya. 
Qi^ bast coitina will be, lint, to deaenbe a pernrt 
atructotat and then to mentioD what parts aM aona- 
iimaa'tiaiittcd. ' < ** 

3MNiup«rior ell# pf cuwnaMfttf^ tippate my 
itrihing olyects to top atranffar who appnwehn Chetn, 
whether seen in thehr own soitary rangnifloenoa, eg ip 
>toittt«lt with the nalsenbia )Mwr#i whiah somMimes 
# (hair neighbotiirltoaid. An Wlifopem who 
■MSI U4 BO prlviiMM iopnaititatiee uHlth 'tfadm is 
'eartain to taka than fbe {wucas, Atttresscs, or twstles; 
bat '#ls'' AnN: IninMasioa beoanas AOnter when a 
•MiOifa AaKbnat* oMervatioa ahows that no enolosed 
bii(l(|#as»riBo abotw #a lord of the endosing wiH. 
This v#|l is SBiy 1^, to ganeral upwards of twa|i^ 
letotiftoA it aoutotniiM axtendB one hundred yards on 
end^^ of the square which it endoses. It is strongly 
b^H pt Ana bridt'Work, whieh is commoaly basyl on 
HloBS, and is usuaily wodcad off at the upper part with 
omumentd briek'inBaonsy. Iba ihnt is otten very 
etrildag, iwdeuknly wtaeh tha iqiitormity of the wdl is 
bnlian a# bnly by the grand entrance but by niches 
sboUttowtm|tomUn0toiMid,wMtti aA seen to some 
df (In beet auMvanseraya. |n the eentre of the froBt 
watt MMStunrs tha entretiBet a tall and spadous srdiwsy, 
wrer q^gdiiiaaosaatiitMS dtombarteiownadwithMipcib 
donMA, patos tows hew takSt wito 

the «||bBlnM^ork and toOMfctw thisnqft of the struct 
tore, is|#|>ttlliigwnhii’ tortos aawy fine and wdtpble 
poid# to tM mavtoMsMiBp, OsitMdi dAe,stodfrtbe 
wstMatod^nwhed inMf of ttn^tsttieo, am ssioato wtoeh 
%id^tAy«mii|deid by the keeper and bis people I and 
toiBa eftlyun are vsed^ duq^ to which are ekposed 
#rtole sii^eosaiBaiitieeeatHnrdlerBipnaet inquire. On 
paining through this afdhway, the spectator peipeivas 
a sort of piassa estenduig on every side 6f (he uitener 
of (he quadrangle,cleaving a spapions area in the imddie. 
d>n a nearer approacht it app^ that each of the high 
wgAed ftoesaes separated bv piera is an martment, the 
of wiueh is eleyated togf* or tour leet ebpve the 
Bfgand, add divided Aom ^ ed)oinittg apartmenu 
qy,vrdla, the ends of which ibm whet appear bke the 
niitosof » pipun, These apartments, which nnopen in 
, 'litod, am neatly paved, and sometimes possess a fire* 
fb^ yrbile oompnrtmento cut outdln the depth of the 
tihhdl wall are serviceable as cupboards. A smdl door 
l^uets to another mom pimte room bdiiod this. It 
hi wdimedly of an dbloog ohape, with the eldmney 
on the dde ompodtewe Awr, at vMeh the ddy Ii|^t 
ei|^ that me room reodhm. Ah>ng*the wdls, ebottt 
tome tort dmp toe floor, there Wtos a line <ff such 
* topmehs,^ !Or cdphacMe, as wa batoiost mdtttionea, 
anji tddeh aw ea di id ffPd iqtotpenaaUe id an fbidan 
apMtop^ but rarj' hi finm thiae toches to> a 
)w»r apaitnu# to addom resoned to, not 
mm ferde#h^ except, iiNdhtto orln b^ wf u tow wO r 
tm qmmim, the ontemoat ^sm'to|^emil toe suuamd 
rlsiiih pad eo toh s i d to ofr of toe ltoh|#MW not cB«ct 

piBU tto gte tha —-- 111—M —tie*. M> dMiMiMiT 

vbftiidee^ii%tllit whUto to tops'dntralhto, op at’ (eiito. 
p^lmn mjayilg oppo^jtotosentrt^ " 

,«dm| ipqtoWmIfMitoMto m* kAy^ifaan mf 

iparinitoiw IlHfumepphn 
OaiNlii (a ha%hd epedte mtu? JMi ofo 
laqfsqddd hg totoilto*» and somettoMd mug aw ipwtdlf 







iMBd#i places to whidi dm di%Bnt hiifiMas.of toe 
bUildingtoeeort to samke "their pipw togetowi?*—to ctni'' 
versa, nr tt Jist«n to talif. They acem ^Jiaam. been 
framed With the iutenttoo of moderlnf toqmnto ddm of 
the buildtiig uniform'—in too intmtor vlewNf'^ito that 
which attbeds the antraneq. ^ < p 

The vaulted chambers over the gateway, wMdl aw 
found in the oldest and best earafwtteregn, (btm (he 
|daae oflmiiour in such buildinn. Tb^axeumdly 
occupied Iqr the persons of niUMr noto, parthniarly if 
fomdas era with them: but it cametonM fatg^pew that 
this portion of the bniiding is set afMHit fortbe purpoeap 
of an oratory. These ebsmbem am mere Aee fimn 
).inhriieioB{ mow airy, light, end dean then the r dto iisn 
below, wh^ |Be not unfitwtnently wnderld napleeeent 
by dirtaoffTumin. 

Theeteblesof toenannranaeteyaatoRdakmgaeevered 
lane, which is between the beck wdl of the apaitmonts 
and the outermost wdl of ihs building; and along thib 
Wail them extends, within the etable, another mnes of 
ctol-like apartments, destined for the accommodation of 
muleteers, eervants, and the poor people who, having 
no servants to attend to thdr cattle, perform that duty 
for'Ihemsdves.* However, the Persians and their cattle 
appear to couoiir to givine a decided pmforenoe to (he 
spacious csntrd court-yara, which is Uierefora used as 
a Stable when the weather i« uot unfavourdiie. 

In the centre of the court appears on elevated plat* 
form of masonry, whudi forms die roof of a sub¬ 
terraneous chamber called a xeera semowM,” to which 
tcavdlars retire during the great mid-day heats of 
Bttmmsr, and which is theu indeed a most mfseshing 
mtragt. *dometiime8,^aaiever, toa piaee ofdiiB piait- 
fom js ucctmied by the dneuifur or equam parapet oi 
tow deep well or resessoir frant whieh the eamvadseray 
is supplied ndtb water, the only acwanmadatlon, besides 
tqdg!Uii& A^eh anch eatabtWwaants provide, and which 
b stonRiBee provided at a gnat axpeoae is dtuaitons 
where yrator is difficult to proeura, 

M the angles of the squara them ew flifffita of st^ 
which conduirt to the flat roof of^ tniiiding, to which 
travdtom like to weoil iq tbs eto4 nf the evening} and 
very gener^ly indeed, unlew they,have any vduable 
property in the chambers below, they remove their 
beds to the roof, and spend the night there. ^ 

We are not awam that any part of a complete 
oaravansecay has escaped our notice, but must now 
state that such eom{mteiiem h frequently Wanting. 
Some caravanserays am destitute of the staMto, suid in 
otoers thd apsortments do not extend on dl sides of thq 
square. Jttdty am without the domed diambers, or any 
chamfaem, over the gateway; maiqr am without the 
** seem aeilioan,” and in some die arcadod appeamuce 
of toe intottor Is wanting range of dbg^ chambers, 
such as am toe ittnar dHunbers to ton complMq build¬ 
ings bdng todldy fivyited by an unbRikeB bench ol 
masonra oroarto. 

Mt mtos tntodtogs aflbrd no etom ascommOdation 
tomi ton^bnm Walls, and it is atamtohes impossible to 
«b|dn toed at any price in dm adghbonrhood, the 
mdntti tmvdld is otdiged to enemoMr hhnedf wito 
tosddtog, cdimuy'idemffiB.aad stmmnrtWea of piwrisioa. 

ulfga to Wbusad to dm two or tbma fldiowing, whem it 
IlmSwdDkaflerntod BoneceddlMabtdiwd. Ftwthe 
aetotoiltod|dhto notodlp tsffosded no pdm Ib frroperly 
uayabbll dul dthougn a ubbU gmtulto eaams to be 
W ni ii tlsi ll i d g dFtoi ' flto* to n j b d ti s to# wp^t nwd h w , it 
to ttod dto dtB F wai to be too # is S iiMitoisi itlB n, bat ihr 
SMnd sid toiiidi.tonriesn rt’ slii p ni l % too 


toiftory 

toofWdMnto 

•OM mfSt 






ia «uoK roywi iiyuiidiittattiil, as aciq^ ^ 
vpBew alls^ tb«,#rter is maoll tadiasd to ^iw; 
^ fas npvei: md with aa instance in whteJi the people 
of any yHHage aflueh might be la the aeigfibouiihood 
weee prevented fiom comiag to hawk ilwir goods about 
*the caravanseray, and aevfr observed tl^ the trar 
veller himself was ever hindeied from going to make 
his market where he Hked. 

Caravanserays are doubtlesa of verv ancient on^n. 
Sir Eobert Ker Poilsr quotes Xenophon as informing 
us that Cyrus was the first iiwtitutor of these resting- 
places. For, observing how far a horse could well 
travel in a day, he built stables at those distances, and 
supplied them with persons to keep them in charge." 
A very hurge number of'^hoee now existing would ap¬ 
pear to have been built by the great Shah Abbas; but 
^ it is so customary for Persians to refer to him as the 
founder of every atruoture for the imblic benefiMoncem- 
ing wbiah they have no positive knowledge, that many 
more are attributed to him than he really ep^cted. 
Many ot the caravanserays are of royal origin; but we 
believe that in Persia the largest proportion have been 
built by wealthy individuals, either to perpetuate their 
names, or us acts of inhariiy acceptable to God, and 
which will be abundantly r^pom|)ensed m auothei state 
of PMSlence. They are either biiiU in such a manner as 
to be supposed to need no repair, oi there arc lands, or 
shops, or liouscs, assigned by the buildei for the purpose, 
or It IS left to the pubhu spirit or diurity of otheis to 
make the repairs. In genet al, however, unless the 
founder has provided for their being kept in a state 
of repair, they are allowed to fall into decay; btcausc 
such |)ersoDs as dm attbrd it prej^r to gloril^their own 
names by building a new caravanseraj^ rather than to 
benefit (he public by repairing several old ones. Ibsw- 
ever, when strongly built,, they long leinain without 
visible decay ; and under the pure and dry atmosphere 
of Persia letam for centuries the freshnessW new 
buildings. ^ 

GAS^No. II. 

[OobUamS ftwi No. 1S9 J 
MAavvACTURa or Gas, ^ 

Mosr peraoiu hftve seen the experiment of mekiog gm 
in a tobacco*pi^, by fllling the bowl with coal, stop* 
piiig it with a bit of clay, and putting it into the five: 
in a lew moments a smidie will be seen to come out of 
the end of the pipe, which, if a candle be appbed, will 
take fire, and continue to burn for somi^ minutes. 
'This smoke is gas, and an extension of the process cen* 
PI atitutes a gas app^tua. Instead of 
H the pipe>bowl ap iron retort is used, 
and an iron tube leadiog foom H ju- 
n . . I ^ ^ ^ tofaaeco*pipe. 

^ fint retort, used bjr Mr. klnrdoch 
was, in shap^ not mnefa unlike the 
bowl of the tcfoacochpipf; it* was 
V.*./ cylindrical, and placed in so upright 
< porition, with « iaadini; it 
to carry off the gu when formed, it held about fifteen 
pounds of eonl. which was pnt in at the topi the 
eover was then fastened down, and ,the gas driven out 
through the small p^ at the side. But when the gu 
is made, there temeins a hrga mesa of colA in ^ 
cylinder, of greatar bulk than the coal firtHput in, 
which must be removed before mora gaa cMli be «b- 
t«unad. The gnitiag oat of ihi. coke wa* fimnd bfbe 
a Teiy tmahlaMai& operatton. with riie nstort ttprfght. 
Ma Mardeeh fit ceM«qn«SMu employed the esme 
retorts pfauwd horamriaHy, or tying down on their 
aides; in tUapoaithmit was eaay to rakelnit the cok^ 
thonm aoine mfifooity was fimnd in pntfing in the coal, 

riimm ma a fidWf w t d a dsvintid hytlringft)ottg>11^.l 


cyiirilrkHd etwvet. The borkmntai leto Hn 
ptofoetfy ; many contiavaacea have rinee beifietio 
but anMoAeve been found* to succeed eo wth, ^IhgS 
the cyHndrieal form bniK been eomewhat, modiMA 
About 1804, an attempt was mnde 
to produce a retort that ahonld be 
(Died and emptied with equal ease; " 

the form shown in the figure was p", 

used, as being well adapted for the • 
purpose f the co|i was put in at the 
top, < 1 , the gas escaped through • 

the pipe, c, am the oolm was tnked4 \| j 
out al 4. The object wa| answered; *''' ‘ 
but tlie stopping of retorts iatatw^ % troaUiMfoiM 
operation, from the necessity of keeping the coyer 
tigbtf and, with all the eere employed, gaa will ocim. 
Bionaiiy escape. In these retorts the inconvenience wgs 
doubled, and the plan was in consequence abandoned, 
So great, however, was the eonvnaieneeof tiw upri|^ 
position for putting in the coal, that a 
cylinder was erected in this way at the 0 

esfkbhshment of Mr. Lee of Mancheeter, JL 
mentioned in a former Number, page Jmk 
374; this,, cylinder was of greater 
size than any before used, holding al l 
fifteen hundred*weigbt of coals; and, to //jfifj 
get over the diflioulty of extracting the 
coke, an instmmeat called a grnppler 
was used, consisting of a basket or grating 
of iron fitting into the bottom of the retort, in which ft 
was placed previous to putting m the coal: the gralmg 
Cl suspended by iron chains, and d»wfi out with the 
cuke by means of a erw\e as soon as the distillation hi 
completed. This retort produced from 330 to 860 foet 
of^^ for every hnndred>weight of coal employed t tlm 
production wos rapid at first, but towards the end oi 
the operation it proceeded very slowly, because the coel 
first acted upon by the fire soon became coke, and 
formed a sohd cig|ist around the rematmng coal, pro* 
tecting it from the tketinn oi the fire, and checking fts 
decomposition. A great heat and consequent eon* 
sumption of*fuel wo. therefore necessary to extract ail 
the gas contaiued In ooal by this luge retort: and cc it 
ww ascertained many expenipsnts that where fim 
production of gas was rapid its quality woe better, u|d 
the quantity from tlie same measure of ooal greater fluili 
tihen obtained slowlv, it became evident tnat the pr4> 
feroble mode was to have the retort u small an eoniWs 
uent; but as a limit on thus side was necessary, in cam* 
sequence of the expense of firequently filling and Cidyri^* 
ing when very small, it was found, apon^Oe whmr» 
most convenient to use nope smaller thM waeiaat to 
hold two bushels of coal. In order to hawe 
the coel os quickly aetedewpon as praeticn* .J l 
ble, other forma were MtrMnced; therfo. ^ 
cniw cylinder was fiattwed to an nyiL a» 1 
uuule square, b, fiattened at the bottom, miwl 

0 , or doubly carved, d, as ehowi .fto the 
■eetions faera given. In dl ibAae rofoiHe f * i 
the eoal lies less in a nnwe thnii fg the difw « 
eulor form, and is thetnfore nfoNr nmMty / iTN 
decomposed.^ The ihia forafo toned the v,*—-■ r 
" D'shaped nftort,’* id*now voy gonerally used, fbongh 
the eytlnder adll keeps'ftgjpleto in mmy estebHshme^. 
A eonaidendile ptom|)nl edventagn has resulted foem 
the employmtot df mss4 fiatteneia retorts,—to aoeh on 
estont timt« bandMAnArigfit of cod ft found to piMMe 
only 870 fint 6f gee i%e perfoet cyHnder, mhifo in the 


D-riiapedi or oqel fthtA Imn 460 to 600 foot dtay be 
obtained fipom an equal qmuttfty. 

Whatever ratorinlira naed, riHg aw placed horizontally 
fa dv«tt8,iti graqge of tloee, five, or seven in each bven, 
atonrding to tte magidtnde of the works. The monjfo 
of each letort stands out of the oven, anA wheatfifreoai 

8P8 



has bsen introduced, a lid, or cover, is screwed on, well 

_ luted with mortar, to make 

'it air-tif|;‘ht. Just behind the 
O Q a pipe is fitted, «, 

[[ \ ieudiii"* upwards, and then 

II O Lli 1 turning* down with a sudden 

U«—' bend, l)y w hen it dips into u 

much larger pipe called the 
I (j “ hydraulic main/* c. The 

J main nms Jihrough the whole 
/J j of' the retort-house, just 
WUK above the line of ovens, in 
atf horizontal,direction, and 
is generally half-full of tar 

_^o| K .and water, which are pro- 

^ \ ^duced with the gas.^ The 

( retort dips a 

lew inches into the tar and 
water, and its mouth is thus closed against the return 
of gas, which^ might otherwise take place wlieu the 
supply grew slack and the retort cool. The fuel useii 
in heating the retorts is principally the coke, produced 
in gas-making. The tar also is sometimes mixed with 
ashes, and burned us fuel. ^ 

In the engraving in the next page, which is a section of 
one of the principal establishments in London, showing 
the internal arrangements in their most complete state, 
the retorts are placed in groups of five in each oven. 
A X)ipe is seen leading from each retort to some height 
aboM* the hydraulic main, which is the great tube 
running across the wliolc of the retort-home, only half 
of which is shown in the engraving. The works being 
viewed in front, the dip of the jupe into the main cannot 
be seen. 

Hut the gas produced by the tobacco-pipe or^ by 
the retorts is far from being the fine and invisible 
nir used in lighting the sho))s and streets of London : 
it is a tliick^ oily smoke, of disagreeable smell, which 
rccpiires much purification before Jt is fit for ii.se. 
Oil, water, tar, and yariows gases are produced with 
coal-gas, and must be separated. In the early days 
of gus-makiug it was found an easy ibutter to get 
rid of the water, 91 !, and tar. Nothing more was ne¬ 
cessary than to pass the gas thfongh water, and to allow 
it a suflicieiU time to repose, when all these impurities 
would be tloposited of themselves. This part of the 

operation was performt^d 
in the early apparatus 
by admitting the gas 
into a square vessel, 

Zr.^~_ or cintern, filled with 

rrTT- 1 1 -rrri^ .r ^ wulcr ttiid dlv klcd with 
shelves, as in this figure. 

M—^ The gas entered the cis- 

at the pipe marked 
^ ^ and was compelled, 

‘ by the shelves or i)art|«' 
tioiis to trayevsejhe water several times in the clircctiof)' 
rcpresouiefl by the arrows, in which course it was well 
washed ; the cleansed gas came out at the pipe 6 , a^td' 
(he acettm^laied.impurities, which were dci>osited nt 
the bottom of the vessel, wefe drawn off at the stop¬ 
cock . 

part of the apjparatus was called (he,condenser/; 
becainia.the gas, .which entered ^ in a healed and rare*' 
lied sull 9 Its it left the retorts, was rendered copl and 
dense,' M It, passed through. The condenser, now 
iistially coniiala of a successiou of iron, ^bes, bent as 
in ttie ftgui^, thrptigh whieh.tllb gas,|M^^ leavaa 
the Hydraulic main. At eaisih. lower tmd a pipe, or 
syphon, «r, w, n, is flze^ throtigh which the deposited 
tar,>&e., is diawu off; and son^imes the; condense i 
is surround^ w^ cold water, to c£ise a more rapid 
oapositiom j 





But the mixture of the various gases which render 
ciml-gas impure was, for a long time, a cause of consider¬ 
able embarrassment, bcc*dusc they did not form a visible 
impurity^like the oil and tar, and were more intimately 
uiixeiJ up with the coal-gus than cither of those sub¬ 
stances. They were at the same time more dellrimerital 
to the use of gas than either oil or tar; for by their ad- ^ 
mixture^ not only was the gas rendered less capable of ^ 
affording light, but one of those gases, and that which 
is produeed in the greatest quantity, was th^cause f>f 
a very nauseous smell, and at the same time so detri¬ 
mental to health, that a mixture of one tenth part in the 
air we breathe is said to be sufficient to cause death ; iu 
very small proportions it produces intolerable heud-uche. 
This wuM the sulphuretted hydrogen, a chemical com¬ 
pound of hydrogen (which is a principal constituent of 
water) and sulphur, or brimstone. This gas is produced 
from the sulphureous substances contained more or less 
in all coal, the chief of whicli is the jiyrites, or yellow 
leaves, often found interspersed in coal, and niistakeu by 
tlie igiiorant for gold: the sulphur cotitainl^d in ]>>rites 
coinbiueH with the hydrogen evolved from the coal, and 
thus prpcj^ices the offensive gas. The cpiantity of this 
gas formed varies exceedingly in different kinds of coal, 
but is always produced more or less, and u knowledge 
of 'chemistry not possessed by the first gas-mukers 
was necessary to get rid of it. Their only means ap¬ 
pear to have been to choose such coal as produced the 
smallest proportion of the noxious gas, and to wash the 
gas with water as much as po.ssible, and, in some cases, 
to pass it llirough hot iron tubes. These means 
effected very little; a substance was wanted which 
.should possess an affinity for sulphuretted hydrogen, 
without at^ie same time tfffccting coul-ga.s. This .sub¬ 
stance is lime, which every experienced chemist luid 
long known would have the effect of abstracting sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen from such a combiimtion. The very 
ifiode of applying the lime which is now practised was 
suggested by Dr. Henry, of Manchester, as early as ISOS. 
The manner of applying the lime wa.s to mix it with 
water into a semi-fluid mas.s, which was called the 
“ cream of limethrough this mixture tfie impure ga.s 
was driven ; the lime exerted its attractive influence on 
the sul])hurettcd hydrogen, and the coal-g:as passed out 
pure. To prevent the lime from falling to the bottom 
of the vessel, an agitator was introduced, which kept 
turning round and stirring up the tbiek mass, which it 
retained in aii nnifornxiStute. This ]>lan was found to 
answer jiierfeotly well, and to this day no better means 
have Inien discovered. Several of these purifiers are 
empU^^ed in large works, through all of which the gas 
pass^ in succession before it is quite pure. The follow- 
hlg sketch will show how this is efl^cted in the best 
ertabIbhmenUi:—v 
A 



A B^and C are three cylindrical purifiers, all alike, and 
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nil filled with the hal^flukl lime* The iin]>ure gan is 
first forced into the lowest vessel A, thronj^h the pi|>e«, 
hy which it is conveyed vfrider the shelf //, ujcl spread 
through the lower half of the vessel, after wdtich if 
escapes throu|rh small holes in the shelf to the upper 
part. All this time the cream of lime has been kept in 
♦constant motion by the aj;itut«r r, which is continually 
turned roniid, cillier hy a stcain-eu^ine or some other 
inovitfifr power, and the ^as is of course kept as rnucli 
in contact with it ns practicable. When the |?as escajies 
Vrorn the \csscl A by the |)i|)#/s it eiitcpK the vessel B, 
where it nn<h*r" 0 ps precisely the same process as in the 
vessel A, an<ris still further juvifietl; but ^st any 
small remains of impurity should still exist, it is afler- 
wards passed hy the pipe c thrf>ap:h tlie third vessel C, 
from whence it issues (jnite pure. This effect, how- 
e\er, is not produced, unless the lime be changed 
from time to time, hecauso a cerlaiii (pmntity of lime 
is aide to take up only a certain proportion of Riilphn- 
rctlerl hydrogen, and that quantity l^'iijg: taken up, 
any future jiropovtion of impure {vas w'ill pass out in 
the state in which it entered. In the present apparatus, 
the chaufijc of linn* i^5 almost eoiislanlly t;'oin^ on. 
^'he stuff is mixed in a vessel above the purifier into 
w Inch it descends by its^own weif>’ht throiij»'h a pipe 
not seen in the figure; iVorn C it flows into B, from 
jj to A, and JVorn A to a reservoir, wliere it is retained 
until otherwise disposed of. The cream is in its })uro 
Ma(<' when it enters the vessel C, and as the j^iis is in an 
almost pure stale when it reaches the suinc vessel, the 
ex'tini flows into B not much allered. In this vessel 
it loses mindt of its purifyiup: power, and in A it is 
retained until it is quite saturated. By this ingfcnious 
arruntrernent the lime, is rendered useful to the last, the 
•yns always leaves it in its most effective state, and is 
eonsequently less liable to carry off any impurity. To 
jiKl»’e of the jiurjly of the ^as, the most usual way is to 
wet 0 white curd with a solution of sugar of lead, and 
.to expose the curd to u jet of the gas to be examined. 
It is a property of sulphuretted hydrogen to form with 
lead ail insoluhlc dark-coloured oonipouiid ; if, there- 
flire, any of this noxious gas be present iit tfie coul-gas, 
it will fiirm this coinpoutul by combining with the lead 
upon the card, and produce a jirown spot. When this 
is the ease, fresh lime is placed in the purifiers, and 
the effete saturated stiiif drawn off*. 

Ill the prineipiil engraving, flic ]mrifier.s and con¬ 
densers arc sliowg ill the second portion, which i.s 
divided from the first and Ihinl for want of ropm, 
although in fact all three portions form but one line, 
'riie gas is brought to the condcMiser on the right by a 
eontiiumtion of the hydniulie main passing behind the. 
purifiers, and of epnrse invisible in the figure. The 
tube loading from tne condensers to the lowest purifier 
U seen, as well us those which convey the ga.s and lirhc 
fiom one purifier to the other. The vessel in which the 
“ ereuin is mixed apj^ars, in the^firat division, just 
behind the hydraulic main. The pipe which conveys 
the purified gas runs all acro,ss the second portion of 
(he engraving to the giuiometera in the third division, 
the construction and use of which will be explained in 
a subsequent Number. 

The saturated lime has a very nauseous emell, and 
was fi>r s^irue years a caufi^ of great annoyance to the 
nciglilxiurhood of gas-works* When thrown away to 
evapontte in cess-pools, or to nan to the river through 
the common seWers, the surrounding atmosphere was 
]>ollutecl with the miisome stench, or the w'ftter poisoned 
for many miles down tjhe river. Legislative inter- 

* That the cQAl-gSN iiiS]r leave the ptirifiers ns fnia from ad- 
iitixtim* oa possible, the test is uiuaMy applied ta the veseel marked 
11; -aod althougii, from the effieieaev of tne tent, the impurity eomiot 
umeunt to f ibo whole of the gae^afitft thb, through 

itie third piuifier filled with pure limv, 


fcrc^ coiTectqd this nuiKunce. %he exposure of’ the 
Hulpmirctted lime was prohibited, and it is now a usual 
practice t# evaporate the water in reservoirs tinder the 
heated retorts, and to use the lime as a*mortar nr 
cement to fasten on tlie stoppers of the relbrts, when 
filled with coal, so as to prevent the escape of the gas. 

The proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen gas varies 
with the quality of the coal employed, and the quantity oi 
lime required to ]iuriiy u given quantity of cual-gas will, 
of course, vary accordingly. It tk stated that the most 
impure gas may be purified by a quantity of lime equal 
ill weight to a tenth of the coal from which it was pro¬ 
duced, while for better coals one-third of that quantity 
will be Butficieiit. 

[Tu be cunttnueO. 


IJousHs in Oiaheiie ,—^The houses are mostly built, along 
the Bea-shorc, without the least regard to regularity or the 
formation of a town ; indeed, intercourse with foreigners is 
not shffKMently extensive to point out the noi'cssity of the 
latter. I was not a little surprised tliat they had gained no 
idea of comfort in thoir dwellings,—not attempting to make 
the sliglitt^sl alteration in the style, although they have the 
example of liuropeaiis before their eyes. Their huts arc 
constructed of bamboos, pl(^*.ed porpendicularly, at the dis¬ 
tance of one and a half or two iiichoH from one uiu*thcr, and 
five feet in height, over which a roof i.s erected and lliati lieil 
with ll 10 leaves of the eocou-nut or palm live. These luits 
seldom possess any other furniture than ^ few w<H)den bowls 
and a sort of platter, on whb li tlie natives bci^ip the bread- 
friiil. One hou.se commonly serves more Lh" one family, 
although it ia not divided iqjo apartments ; in boine u bed- 
Btciul may bo seen, fixed in the ground, and wlucb, instead 
of sackiiiff, has a .sort of netting, worked with line made of 
the pnnrtm. The floors are strewed with driiMl gi'ass ; und, * 
as tuc people are not careful to change it often, oloauhiu'^s 
is not tt very prominent feature in their habitiitioi».s.-"/iy6’. 
Journal qf a 


SILVER COINS FOUND AT TUTBURY, IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE, IN JUNE, I83i, 

Whobveh has travelled from Derby to Uttoxetcr must 
have observed, when he hi^ got about nine miles on his 
road, some fragments Of ruins on a commanding enii- 
iicnce, at the distance of about a mile and a half on liis 
letl hand. I'liosc fraginpiits arc (lie sole rcnniiiis of ilic 
once regal castle of Tnlbury, the favourite residence af 
the Earls and Dukes of Lancaster, (he pri.son of the 
beauteous but ill-futcd Queen of Scotland atidnlie scene 
of many ^listorical events. 

The hill on which the castle .daiids is an irnineiise 
rock of aUilnisler, or ol* what is more properly deuouii- 
iiaied gypsum. Its height gives it the advantage of a 
very extensi\e prospect over a country comparatively 
flat, and which is only bounded by the distant moun¬ 
tains of the Peak of Derbyshire. Towards its own 
county,jthat o/ Staftbrd, the view is confined by the 
rising grounds of what once was Needwoud Forest, 
and which Bt u distance still retain their former clia- 
racteti being well covered with troe.s, which form a 
pleasing back*grouud to the scene. At the foot of this 
rock runs the river Dove,—here the boundary of Staf- 
fovdshtre and Derbyshire,—and over it is d fine stone 
bridge of- five arches, newly erected, instead of the old 
narrow inconvenient one, which, till within the.se fevv" 
yeai's, was (he only road to the town. 

To give a succinct history of Tiitbnry Castle would 

only to present, in another form, u great part of the 
history of (he nation, so much ha.s*U been mixed up 
with the most remarkable events •of many reigns. 
Whether the alKirigides or the Romans had of Imd not 
a castic here is wluit no antiipiariau will venture to 
dl'cidc, but all agree that during the Heptarchy (he 
Saxons had one, uud that it suffered mucli| if it were 
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not totally destroyed, by the Danes. After theyCon- 
quest, TiUbury became the property of Henry de Fer- 
rariua, a Norman, who rebuilt the castle, ai|d made it 
intieb moft capacious than it hml been belbre, iiuil in 
il.i immediate neighlmurhorjd ft>ut)ded a ]>riorv« tiie only 
remains of which is the present parish-church, which, 
in its g^rcat west door, presents one of the most rich 
and bea>Hiful specimens of the architecture of the latter 
part of the eleventh century now to be met with in 
Hrituin. • 

It is the general lot of great,tposscs8ions frequently 
to change their owners: thus we find tlmt Tutbiiry was 
forfeited, among his other possessions, by Ro])eit dc 
b'eiTers, Earl of Derby, in the year ami w^as 

given by Edward 1. to his brother Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, who dying in 1*297, it l»eciimc the pro])crly 
of his sun Thomas, the secoiul Earl of l<iuieafiter, who 
repaired, beautified, and improved tlic casile, making 
it in n great measure his gtmeral residence. 

The Earl of Laueaster, however, in a shorty time 
found himself embroiled with the next sovereign, 
Edward IJ. Disgusted with the manner in which 
Edward suffered himself to be (j^uided byliis successive 
favourites, Giivestou, and the two Spensers, and pitying 
the people who were tlie victims of liis rapacity, and 
partly instigated by liis own private wrongs, he, at the 
head of a imniber of barons, first, remonstrated with, 
and afterwards took up arms against, hi.s sovereign. 
A civil war was begun which was vigorously carried on 
on l)<>th Tlie king had advanced into the heart 

of lliL* kingdom w'hile llic earl was in the north, and 
before the latter could stt»p it^ progress, the royal army 
bad [)enetrated the country, and advanced tiearly to 
, Jlurtoa in Staffordshite. Here liowevtu* the carl ar¬ 
rived before the king, and, taking possession of 4he 
U»\vn, deleriiiincd to prevent the king from entering. ^ 

Burton is sUiiiited on the western bank of the river 
'rrciit, which is here remarkably deep, ami of such a 
Ineudth as to require a bridge of a (piarter of a mile in 
length to connect it with the neighbouring county of 
Derby, and to open a cotniuuiiication willi the adjoining 
(owns of Lciceslei*Rhire. This bridge is very narrow 
and very crookeil, full of angles and projections, ami so 
contrived, that but lew personsl^can puss td^rcast over 
it; lit that time it was less commodious than at present, 
for independently of the chapels which dl that period 
fonncil a component part of every bridge, it liad a 
nnndjer of other Ijiiildirigs at the ends, and towards the 
iiiitldle. • Thus *HltiiutC(Lit was easily guarded, and 
kliirl Thomas deteniiiiied to dispute tlie passa^rc to the 
!ast extremity. On tliis bridge, he considered liis safety 
to depend, for without crossing"tihe Trent, lie knew 
that his castle of Tutbury could not be »p]iroached, 
and there was no other bridge within many miles. 
Confiding in his siluatlon, lliough deaerted by the 
barons* VI ho harl proinhsed him asststane«, he was not u 
little surjmsed when part of Edward s^rmy fUtocked 
his forces in the rear, having, by Aieans or a^uide, found 
a fordaabout live miles above Biirtoii« by which they 
had ('roBsed the river, while the other part remained 
near the bridge, apparently with a determination of 
. ireing a passage, as a feint to draw otf the earl's atten- 
lioii to the real qiiarler of attack. The earl was now 
obligcil to fly to the only refuge he hud le% Ids ap]m- 
rently iniprcgiiable fbrlres.s of Tutbury. 

Tutbury is only about five miles from Burton, and 
scarcely had Lancaster got into the castle with the 
reitinantof hi.s followers, when he found the royal IprccB 
were tlie galejf. To stay wils not possible, to coi||e 
out on the StaiHvrdshire side impracticable, and tlw 
river Dctve, at that time scarcely tbrfiabic, and over 
which there was no! then any bridge^ appedfed com¬ 
pletely to cut him off from entering Derbyshire;; Ihid 
passing through that county to his castle of l^mtefhict 


in YorkaJl^iee. This, however, hc^wns under the neces¬ 
sity of attempting, and after kaving his baggage awd 
military cliest in the care of his ireatsmvr Leicester, 
with directions to convey them in safety us soon us pos¬ 
sible to PontelVnct, he his (ollowcrs made the 

attempt, and, in spite of the high floods, succeeded. 

Such was not the fortune of the military chest, the 
sole treasury of the unfortunate eavl, the contents of 
which he. hud been lOiig amassing to pay Ida troops and 
fliHchurge the current o\|»eiiaes of the war, liciccster 
did his utmuvst to, preserve it, but in the confusion of 
crossing the river in the dark, with a guard which was as 
it were puide-struck, the writes! witli ojl its coiitenta was 
lost in tile Dove, nor had the treasurer ever afler uu 
opportuidty of icturuing to attempt its recovery. 

A few words will suffice to complete the history of 
the adventurous earl. He (bund himself deserted by 
those on whom he placed ilepcndjpncc, and was tinally 
betrayed into the hands of his cuemies, who eouducted 
him to Pontefract, wlirre, after sulferiiig the greatest 
iiidigidties, us is geiiendly tlie case with fallen greatness, 
his head wns .struck oil* in the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, 1112:2 

Of the irurnease sum of money thus deposited in the 
bottom of the Dove, ustoiiishing as it may seem, no¬ 
thing’was known or heard till ihc uioiith of'June, 1831. 
Two bridges had been bidlt, a corii-niill erected, and 
sul>Hc<|ueiilly a cotton-udll, weirs and dams iiud been 
formed, and many cuts and alttM'ations made in the 
river, without this treasure liiiving ever been brought 
to light; when, on the 1st of .lune, the jiroprietors of 
the cotUm-millK having comiuciico*! the operation iif 
deepening the river, for the purpose of giving a git‘;Uer 
fall to the water from the wheel, the workmen foiiiid 
among tlie gnuel, about thivcHCi»re yanls lieli>w (he 
bricfge, ja lew small pieces of silver coin, of such ?i kind 
as they had never seen before. 

Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., in his recent ‘ llisUiry of 
the Town and IJouso.s of 'riilbury,' us u supplement to 
the history of Thomas, Eurl of Lancaster, in the former 
part of his work, gives the Ibllovviiig account of (he 
tiiiding of tht^e coins 

^ “ Mr. Webb, the jiroprielor of the eottou-mills at 

Tutliury, being desirous to obtain u grealer fall h»r what 
is commonly termed the*tail wulei^of the wheel, uhieli 
works the iiiiichinery of his mill, prolonged tui embank¬ 
ment between the mill-stream and the river miu'li Cur' 
tiler below the bridge than it formerly evlnided ; and, 
Oh a part of his plan, it became rcipusite to wheel a 
considerable qnairtlty oJ' gravel out of the lu'd of llie 
river, from the end of his waUn-coiirsc as far up as the 
new bridge. While they were engaged in this opera- 
ti»n, on Wednesday, the 1st of June, IHSIl, the vvork- 
nioii found several small pieces of silver enin abmit 
sixty yards below the bridge; as tliev proceeded iiji the 
river they contiimed to And more; these were disco¬ 
vered lying al)OUt half a yard Iwlow the hurface of ilie 
gravel, apparentl) as if they had been washed down 
from a higher bOiirc(\ On the following Tuesday the 
men left their work in the expectation finding more 
coin, ami they were not disap^miiited, for several (Imu- 
saiids were obtained ibat day; us they advanced up the 
river they became more Hucccssful; and the next day, 
Wednesday, June the 8th, they discov^-rod tlm gniinl 
(Iepf).sit of coins, from whence the others had been 
vvnshcdj about thir^ yards below the ])rewcnl bridge, 
and from four to five feet beneath tlie surface of tiie 
gravel. The coins were here so abundant, that oiu*. 
hundred and fifty were turiicfl up in a single HhovelfuH 
of gravel, and nearly five tliousand of them were c(»l- 
Iccted by two of the individuals thus^ffriiployeil on that 
flay; they were*sold to tfee by-stiniders at six, seven, 
eight, dr eight shillings and sixpence per hundred ; but 
the next day a less quantity was procured, and the 
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prices of them aclvanc«i4 Ac6(^ltigly. The hulk of the 
coins were found in a »pace|i^^ut three yards square 
iicur the Dcr^yiBhire bank'df the Upwards of 

three hundred^' individuals have been secli en- 

gau^ed in this search at one -time, and the idle and in- 
quiiiitive wcige attracted from all quarters to the spot. 
QuarnilB and disturbances naturally' enough ensued, 
and the interference of the neigh^uring magistrates 
became necessary. At length the officers of the crown 
asserted the king’s right to all coin \^hich might sub¬ 
sequently be found in the bed of the river, since the 
soil thereof belonged to his majesty in right of his 
duchy of Lancaster, A coinhiissioii, was issued from, 
the chancellor of the duchy, prohibiting all ^persons, 
excepting those appointed therein, from searchings or 
authorising others to search, for coin th the river; and 
for the purpose of insuring the king's rights, the com¬ 
missioners were directed to institute a further search on 
behalf of the crown, which search commenced on the 
28th of June, and was disconlinutMl by them on the 1st 
of July, after having obtained under it upwards of 
fifteen hundred more coins, wliieh were forwarded to 
his majesty and the chancellor of his duchy. At the 
end of this searcfi. the excavation, from whence tlie 
coins were printipally taken, was filled up, and a quan¬ 
tity of gravel spread over it for the purpose of levelling 
the bed of the river, so that any further search would 
now be quite ineffectual. The total number of coins 
thus found is supposed to have been, upon the most 
moderate computation, one hundral thousand.” 

Tile crowds who asHcmhled from the neighliourhood 
to hunt after this treasure were naturally very great. 
Those who found a coin had much difficulty in detach¬ 
ing it from the gravel in which it had become imbedded. 
Having been for such a succession of years lying liniid 
the soil which once formed the bed of the stream, and 
on which the water had gradually deposited stratum 
upon stratum of sand and gravel, the mass had liecome 
a hard substance, scarcely yielding in solidity to stone 
itself, ill which coin.upon coin appeared to form some 
of the original component parts. A representation of 
a fragment of this conglomeration, happily preserved 


from \lestructioH by purchase from the fitider, forms the 
vignette at the end of this article; and, to a stranger, 
inuyconvc;r some little idea of the umnnvr in which 
(he ooiiis were de)M)sited. • 

The annexed engraving is a speci¬ 
men of one of the most, curious and 
perfect of the coins, from'which an idea 
may be formed of the nature of the rest. I 
Besides a number of sterlings of the Em¬ 
pire, Brabant, Lorraine, and Hahiault, 
and the Scotch coins Alexander Ill., 

John Bttliol, and Robert Bruce, there was found a com- 
,p1ete English scries of those of the first Edward, who, 
dWttriniis times, had his money struck at the follow- 
Irtg places, viz.:—London, York, Canterbury, Chester, 
Durham, Lincoln, Bristol, Exeter, Berwick, St. Ed¬ 
munds, Kingston, and Newcastle; and also of those ^ 
he had struck at Dublin, Waterford, and C'ork. There 
were also found specimens of all the prelaticul coins of 
Edward 1. and Edward IT., as of Bishops Beck, Kellar, 
and Beaumont, Bishops of Durham; some others, 
thought to have been struck by the Abbot of St. Ecl- 
inuiuls, beurSig upoiv^them the name of “ Rob. dc 
Hadley,’’ and n few issuing from the urchiepiscopul 
sec of York. Besides tl^osc enumerated, there were 
many of Henry HI., both of his first and second coin¬ 
age, and a few of the most early of Edward II. On 
the whole, a finer museum, of early English, Scotch, 
and Irish coins'was never before, under anycircimi- 
stances, thrown open to the inspection of the antiquary 
and historian. 

It seems, upon the whole, rather surprising that the 
English coins found should all have been of the same 
size and value, which, with one single exception, seemsk 
tot have |)ecn the case. This exception was a very 
beautiful coin of silver, of about the size of a half-crown, 
and of the reign of Edward I, Nor is ||t Icms surprising 
that the chest .should have contained no jewellery, or 
other valuable articles, one ring alone being foiiiKl in 
the river, which was probably lost by some one of the 
Earl’s officers in fording. It was rudely chased, and 
bore within the circle the motto Spreta vivant ’ 
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^ hcari-shiiped^ ^.pf^^iai 
iLli 

(> iS while, 


ftt the extremities of |j 
fruit is abbot mhe ' 
gtot'uish colour, aud 

formed inu> fkcet^^v . , . . . . 

iiaceouS 'and partly fibrouc; but, when qiiitfc .njX!, it 
be(‘omes'^'jellow and juicy. The whole when in a 
irreeu state, abounds with a viscid of so 

u nature UsS to be dfhwri.oiU i^^tfeireadSi 
':1^^The brt iui-fruit tree coutiiiue^i pTOdudUve foraboirt 
eWht months iu the year. .Such b it; abwhdance, that 
uvo or three tret»>m>ttflSce fora man’s yearly supply, 
ft store bein^ ihaw into a sour paste,, mahr. in 

tbr islands, which is yaten^ cluriritf the iiiiiproductiye 
Season. When the fmii is n«»»icd untp ;:OUtsi^ tt 
cimned, the pplp has a consistency iwt: wnBto ,th4t of 
whcaii-'ii lirewif' «jjd tUe taste is intcyteetUate hulwe^j 
that 1)1' brt^d and rbaSted chestnute. • ,lt Is Said to .nc 
very nourishiiiu, ,a»d ia ptepated in vavioas, ways.' 

tlie limber of ,tti«.l»]^fead-jFruii tree, thooKh soft, is 
ibund useful iA th^. i;^ti4tructidTi of houses and, boats; 
the mule flowevdtted, serves for tinder, atid the juice 
mi.sat.ra for bin!-iW ahd glue; the leaves for ^king 
tiiid for towels j and the inner bark, hoateii together, 

makes one ..tpecies of the Soiilh-Seo cloth. , . 

"J’he Jiica or Jack, which is, represented, id pul-tifbod- 
eut, grows to the same, or cveii ib a forger; efoe, tliati 
the liread-lVuit of the Society Islands; -but U is u'eltlter 
so i.alatiihle not w natiilidits, 'jrh,ottS^ »fo specific 
iiiioir iiiiiiJie* that U is entirb-foavwl, tlte reaves pf it ere 
soim tunCB found lobed, lik^, tifo pthM-. 'Ihc 

trill) often weighs more thiiili^ pblitlda-; ahd coa- 

t.iiiis two Hundred orthrW huttdiw sec'd-i, Ciudi ol_tli<jm 
lititr times as large as^an almbiul. Ikecimln r iS the 
time when the fruit, rij^bfi ; it fo then calcft, llioitgli not 
much relished t di^d tHc sciMs or iutls mImv kio cpfoil, 
lifter being roasted. Tfij^ere are mtidy ■ffolcdes o( < 
Jara-free, some of wHira ’•■■■ 

from the seedlihg variety t , i,. - 

fruit, and also Ine .i^ft of the t,rec in wliicH It pitt); 
duced, varies wUH Iw.. ijge. , W hen the tree iA yburtg 
the Iruit grows ftfOirti Iwi^ { fo piiljldle itg? ,it grWs 
from the trank; and irheii ifils thc^ get.§U>hl It grow.s 
Iruiu the roots. 


•;i.rrcc,%ow Ctth hccaiyVi* iicculiiir <!j^ulfer , Aj, 

in ihe secdlihff vjirtetf of thfc IViie bH-aft*lVuit. Tte htiWJ covered; but tli^y 
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ftifieried as civilwd; .they have 

^tht^ hive.ftlUeratiire; they en Know,that kaoiytiedgie ia 
.iyftcn capfcrly seek ftn sut-h a?> muv be.iqli.(iinei) 
is Wli §cam bad., .wifl .be 
hKoWm by ^atJwiunt of the which mstriiciitni 

is coayeyi^^ iu ihe curnmoii MtiWinmcdnii schools, with 
i piiiliciilar tu the art "of readin^^, as Irom the 
State of that art,‘which shiiply a imni>.ter to know- 

ledge, the g^meral cotidUton of kmmledf^e itself will i;i 
Ihe pfisent matauce be easily d^ucc^. Our stuUment 
will be uarieirstooii to be druWn' up so as to ha appli¬ 
cable on' the wiiole io most iilohariidiedan ccmuLrics, 
btit'With ail. especial regard to Pji‘Tsia;«---'ihc iVlosIein 
‘g(>a)4%iy hrw^Ncb Ipoj'e il^nlued; and tloTfr 

fere fxv^re .dtllbM ill anj* other. U will al^o in 
bidde.^ the Armenitti^ a Christian j^oplo who inhabit^ 
eii1#y,4n the couritviee to whl^h ihiS staieincui reel's,' 
who, as tt penpte, exhibit a iciy .stron:, sense* of at 
least the usefuluoss of fcnowletljgie^ luul sccU lor it \^iili 
aif ca.mestuess and worthy,of fur bciii i ivwnuis 
tli^ the Kifst eiEin 

if Ihe stj^ttrig’ey In d lifosleni .C(»aidrv in p.is.sing 
thrbtiigii the. ft otiMctcd, by.a noi'^c ll>i wliich 
he caiuiot t\pamnti tbwaids thr luiildiiig 

in whuh the schi'iol jbi'hMlfi, he will, bn lookm:; m, pro- 
babiy a tong nutl uaVi'cn^ l'i)(>jn,,at one end of which 

i.. - Iv:’.:..!! 'A -^.-..4 -iuti u KV.I* 

ittetl upon 

. __ _ f)\ered 'With 

a ibici iiflat, iii adHitibn to v<hich iliost* parents who 
ciin Uilbrd It provide theit nonr. with a bit ol carpet or 
fi'lt In or with a eushib^J in "j’lnkev, to place 

U'tvv'^en Miom anvl the nml. ^iomc o( ihe elder bojs 
gd so far ;iS i<» bhtaai a eu.shiou to introduce bcuveeri 
thbiI blinks ami tlie wall, but this hixnry i.s raibcr dis- 
cpitdt^hndced by ,tJie niasters as ali encroachment on 

bi)ys have 
tout ihcir shoes, 
^h'ieK ^rife left hear ihe floor; so mingled, and so similar 
ih\alVu{)A and tblohr, tlmt it xyowld ,,.seeU) dijlit ult for 
hft o\vn ; bu'ti, odv|Kb breaking*- up, evei j 
diic to slip .Ifis.fecJ iiUo KiS pvvh slioe^, without 



“ Knowi.edcik i« i^ftt ift ite' 

iiilness UiAt poi^cr wHlcn glv^^J. tffttl k-e 

(rust that it promises ivetljaniJ pIcasaAlly fov ific l^iire 
that lliis Uue and Uilinifnl CSpii^iskftl %sIb ii (iiKiiwion, 
becciiu' liaekiicyor!. .IH the Sit'iftfc dcgrbfe thtil knrowlcd^o 


is ptHver, ignprawie ft .... ^ 

that even in this 

o\ the litter weaktje^of Sfii hot dflfituH to 

find: but, whou they Rr6 foiWd,V^ttier iuslAtiws of 
power tuitrbeauty of knowledge thll luH to occur so 
soon aUer iis to softGU greatly the paiiifulncss of the 
nviu-nii impression. We tlius become niore reconciled 
to liiiugs us ihey are on t*he wholerecuheited to 
the existence of igtmmuco, than we iflfould be if we 
wi'i’i* to .vee the univerHal mind kept*feeble fey il« weak- 
uc<is, and uvffshadowerl by it« grpsn dal^knoiti^/ tliu is 
, Aeon m the Eant; and whul the tfay'eWtfr .ikere h 
palooliued more than anything ^ know ^ i*n|goess 
upon him -not mere^ly with llte coo] ehhvkjti^il of the 
uadersiiiudhigs but with the iidetisity of a feeflng^how 
i o'tsdungly pitdul mtd weak igporaiice ft; ahtb 
4riv, h nv stvpiig aud bcantirttl ft knowledge, Atiiong 
\'»'f>ple t>hi» ft never felt, im 

-aArl 111 ' 1 ^. of thought^ aod fJwUng ire so entirely difRfir, 
■“ i'lUTv that'.coi^^ 

;r^’r-'^.'.u'd jgnorawcft prtijBk , But the-OjWk t# 

u'ui V ;h the iw.Uoosof 



sd Jill with AJbhd vtilcf^ a continuftl 

»eC;isd.Sf of ibi» biuly, \Jithotii ^bich nw>veunenfthey seem 
la tjrmeehc it iinpx^sHb^^ kh^Hiuig cun be learnt. 
The winch tlift nilbms ft. .j&i ludicnus 

ib hfivUeulayly 4? . the ?ical of the Icarnfr 

is bjf the J^lnCKb pf the vio- 

bf When conscious of the 

ioi\a blaster or pupils wish 

td their upplicuiion 

a’itij iiht!* 4» ihe koh<K^ wliich may pre- 

vlotftiy tifllVeibiiJt into ^i. fow hmn^ rises abruptly to the 
daOKMorn, uproar of many voices. Jt seems that iu 
reading ull at gne^ to tive master, the elder boyi^, if the 
fiCbotd is Ufge, tgre ieixpect«d to give sotne utteiuion to 
the near tbbirt. , The,muster canluit in such u 

wdKe dfttingiifth (he indh idiisd acimracy ut euch reader; 
airiid hft uiteution vft Uierefore directed to observe that 
time ft as n^arty. ift may l>e kept b\ the voices, und, in 
some tlifc inoiipns also of the piipil.<. This 

object aeemWtWtl poorly uttuiued ; but stiil the attempt 
sb filr swte^eds, that there is it very sensible dirteiciice 
bellireeii ifke noise of the iattna] rcinliug and that of 
the m^dible conniti^ of Tin* style of rOvad- 

inj^, which this .ay.4ten:i pwahice.^^, inn4 nimathral; 
bein^ is diderejht tUi poaai^ t!;r inaitiftcml umc 
of conYer^t^<m. It is a drawling chiini, uti.ci!:d iu a 
very liiud voice. In the East, geuerully, t he tone of the 

* Schoghriasters leWu (heir be«i4]i.'eYca whva whibUxs only 
att by ^ 
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is i^sed to turreatmutg^'. A tra^ 
relays' (.^at some Arabs 'dcairecl him fo ’feoliito’ 'h^ 
:*hiiM 'rea(k *— ^ 

You s 
|ji<»\vever 

pinfessioiis, few ha^ 

rejul ill the schoiiJs op ^Xtemse tj^ 

in after life; and fey wl^p WlhlWn'actUtt^^^^ 
to roar! with 

iiK-omparably in' this, 

or perhaps anjr ]Efirt>pciii''<ju«aif?^ ^ ^ resitlence 

of soverul year* #|K«ti 

docs not recoflect 'ttjfi^^hiS'iih^^^ W 

he hius seen p'ersaiis'^Suie\|ir ip^a^dii|[‘roMhi^ 
to themselves, aithd^i ^irl^e<*?^RW 

life are mm li mWp 'io 

be well iinaiiiucd in tbis ritfiurtryf' 



- . . . t.-vt’T :- 

con^tderabl) less fiiwurufil^.' ‘ wTsb jiuoiTier 

less obvious cirqiuniif^tiee^ 

influence ^veu we rnamtsiripV'bop^ uiflcli niorp 
common anrl chcaj^ Hlran HfecjV'tlie ftilfi- 
CJiUy of rea^iino* ruabiiscitpl This’fiiftieultj ^ 
not he iindci r itetl. Even jn this coimtry, timsfe edu¬ 
cated persons vvonld reiinii-e considerable siiundus to 
Induce them to Ihrmi^'h ti pinuuscripf vohmfe. 
Those only whose' duly it i« to c&W*ne tnanuwjpts, 

ajidjifio p^cjpJU'p tbein fi>f the pivfjs, cu* delfcri^^tlw 
lediou^tiess p^ca^Vatipu. (t iW ndt Que'bf Ute 

least -ub anpriori It lm»J tended to^SC- 

plify ific diaBfcwr employed in tlie prepuratidm of 
books, and to render it imifonn. This comparison very 
itn})erh‘clly illu^lrute^ our nieatiih^; for our manu¬ 
scripts nre raV'SiiVe lej.vi us than those of the 

Ea^st lu^? to mi Orioht)Eil;'’ Amo'iin* diirseb es/miinr 
pemms vyho can write, sbort-haiuf wiClt flicifSty are 
iinabte to read it viyith case tin Oriental thftnni^^Vip^ 
is n sdit of short-hand yij>ldch rnoyc. pen#p^^ tire 
able to write than th read. ‘ .Th^'* wowls arc nhbpfif'viated, 
as in *borl*haml, by thp pmfe^ion of vowels ; '’SWd wUcii 
the words nvo ' db^lpiferl^d,'th want' of punctiuUlbn 
reiiders’it often^FiOuH todkcover*al once tlic meaning- 
^ of the phrases. Wtiteii is added tlii*t there are 

several ditterent styles of writing, thp .diflV*‘encc 

occasioned in ihe fuevcnil mannii^ripts hy the variety of 
indbidiial hiimfe and. | Aon rushes^; it wifi H>e perceived 
that a person caiinpf ^fed^ 'with fecility .wilhont more 
pracljcc than Hbe %r:dVe of fl||>^ratura and' knowledge^ 
eucourng-ts any considerable' puhiber of Ktudeuts to 
seek, or enables them fo obtain. , ^ / > 

: A stranger is my Jihble 16 Se difii^yipd iti csrimatiiig 
the ooinpoicncy of a Mphatcnnedari fo rend. A very 
large part of a caipurusu edncatiun cpnsiiiCs in It^j^rning 
hy hehrt a veo^ ^bi%id<^t^ablc * porwu Ipf tlio >mt«ol 
Jitcratiife^ purtieidarly of the Koran. ,/He is. tji^^lWe 
able to repeat by ix»te tfi^ miwt strikiuff 
a^mos^:^ anj^ of the Very UmitM, ipiionber iilf t>ppfc« 
which are HKeiy 16 *|3e phi^d 
turn over its. Icu\cs uriiit he caii find »dme pes^^ 
with which h.ij is acquainfedy it cpi- 

ve>fttly ''as ;'tf from fhe . bb<iik'^ ‘ iijit' 
iWrizptedi hi? is ^ ft^ rwards, ^ute iiij^bfe .to' 

pugk at which the iodk 'pliw. 

'Jrhe quantity of poetical literature with'which;ih 0 mind 

^ 

''' * It is scarealy wodl] fe jmenboo ,l*e feeble operaiiooii pf 




MAl 

fe «tpred^^T^.Tfectly wearing; and;jtWi' 

alpfta amfneed to aJiqw fl^aS^ihokH are scarce .ninl reiidinff 
** in^c&te* whpt mi-vhi V‘ expccfed 
IVbjin :tiiider;-4': tofeg siJHfein, »t is, 

“igf- 

S^iaiV, 


ihe> 

iuiuutg 
^u'dicucc who 
! ^tJUu^iu NM io 

%t pt i*emli,ng 
fjliiiiincr ihiiii 
j fcr the sntc' 
i^n'riho autM- 
fceii of pro- 


tjjcVe w (;h* U'lfer {t»«<#fcd& Ihun the brdiuury 

ohfiiuiels of. itistrijc5M>u yfTonl. TmJi iJilrkt seems more 
iiUcn^ ui nirsm' tliaii lu any dthar' i^lo'ylejA Uiitjati:, 
Uiit’ id] mhor AftKitici' ]>o6pIe, known to the wrilcr, me 
f!xect>(te«r^v tlijs Ibe Arinanian*, xypp have been led ii> 
feel Very 8^(>ngly t^c^ lrtfitint]f of thv iuMrm -., 

d^in whteli Vmfmdry icW iflWh'ujvJl tmve ilunv- 
forjii bedu nidified to any 

other people to obtain for their sons ttfe' ’l^ftiefd. of a 
better sysiein. For this purpose br^bpse who 

can afford it jieud |heir children, at a great expouhe, to 
a 'disbUit eouulry, and ^mntaiH ^het« tbet^ ; vvhife 
ot||er^ ^Vrxi(ni|ily endeavour to iudunf persons Imv^ 
;icqalr;^.^‘i rcpuiatl^^^^ as ciuidug tUem 

find ^i^uAevtake- the bteJfuciiqn df .UWlV tSonsV The b4» 
tUen|se.\Yc.<i» ivave o strong feeling on tlic sani^ subject; 
and wheii a little of true and <^6lc|feuing^ 
has been laid betbre them,'^ave displayed smh 
dodlity, fiiieli patience, and kmcK unWemied /iCal, as has 
oilen moved the writer ’ etihliistTy' to hope ffrm (hey 
might not much longer bo'»%ut'out'tr^^^ the. lM^Ile^i^^ 
which tliey have learut^i (5 yhluf: and desire. IVlemi 
wluU; it may not bc'tmuss lo tpeijftiU^^ (hey tire tiio 
only jieople in Moliamiwhin A^la who have smything 
like a priufed Ulerature,. ,^ey arc supplied vvilli 
printed U»oks from presses e^UibliAllied ot (he Armcnitin 
insfjtutum of Sl EuWriis ut Veidee, at Vienuu, in 
Russia, in 1 itdia, and ulhci* pbria. Many of (hese Is 
are btuuliful specimens of typography; and il nuiy 
he hitcivsiin’g (o luld that (lu?y include trauslatiuns ot 
several English wojk«, sOch as ^jpfttadlse l^of*( ‘ and 
‘ llobin.soii tVu»0t'/ \ , , ^ . 

When Ihe Mohfipph^danx arc brp\)ght into contact 
with Phiropeuus, it)» impossible ti)r not u* IccV 

how immeasurably infeiioi they to the hitter in 
knowledge, and in that power wbfeft/kubwfefigc gives. 
To dimiiiWi the dilference, jifOpytexs to (Imn , 

and under the nMirtifying colhi^a^nbfLs of (iu ii mib- 
riority as a people, they open etuiitjiavoiir U> conuolc dicrn- 
selvcH by saying U'S* 4 their fate." 'fhe Erank^, 
they exclaim, have all their. go<Kl things,- their ktaw* 
ledge and tfleir but/A* shall liavc; 

their own Iiigdels’Mfe howling. 




t(elf-lov<vs will $et a mau’s housi 
6n tbpugli.ijt b|t| ^ jsiajit i.he|ir, fi>gjfi^^Qur9^. 

Ull'a ho dome, wmi'lcr ihat it m 

f iltkd» ak oobd as H is done, Wbiidcr a^^iti tlmt i 

*!^'"aiA^.i06nor dooo.— 
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THE PENNY MACJAZmE. 



A WOOD-CUT, with a descripltoiii of the Btrraing^ham 
Music Hall, was jfVuniished in No. 142 of the *• Penny 
Maf^a'iine/ and some mention was then made of the 
^raiul organ which occupiea ont end of (hat noble 
u])nrtment. Before proceeding to give a more parti¬ 
cular account of this already 'celebrated, though uii- 
finislied instniment, it will be useful to afford materials 
for cornpariHoti, by stating a few particulars concerning 
feonie other pritidpd organs, referring to No. 161 for 
an account of that at Haarlem. 

In the calhetlral of Seville, in Spain, there is an 
firgnii with 100 stops, which comprise 5300 pipes. The 
organ at (iofirlitz, in Upper Lusaiia, hits 82 stops, 
comprising 8270 pi]>es. That nt St MiclnicrH, in 
llaniburg, has 67, ftops (not 64, us stated by Burney), 
coniaiiiing nine pipes of 16 feet, and three of 82 feet, nith 
four rows of keys. It was erected at the cost of 4000/. 
At Weiiigiirten, a Benedictine monastery in Suabia, 
tliere is an organ with 60 stops, which comprise 0666 
pipes, seven of which arc 16 feet high, and three S2 
feet, it is stated that the monks were so delighted with 
thl*^ fine instrtiment, that they presented the builder, 
(inbchuir, of Ulin, with 6666 florina-^a florin for e^ch 
pipe—beyOud the amount of his charge. The old 
organ at York Was the largest in England \ it bad 52 
stops, 8254 pipes, anci three rows of keys. The largest 
organ at Home is that in the church of St. John 
rail; it has 86 stops. Tbiere is ohe in the cathci^i^ at 
Hint that has 45 stops with 3442 pipes. At Baltimore, 
in the United States, there is an organ in the cathedra! 
which luiH 86 stops, with 2218 pipes, the height of 
the largest of which is 32 feet. 

Tt is uf ual, in describing EH 6rgan, to dwell particu¬ 
larly oil the number of its stops; but, in point of 
the jiunibcr of the pipes is a more accurate criterion,of 
the power of such instrumental ^klanyof the organa on 


the continent, wij[h such an imposing number of stop.s, 
are in actual power greatly inferior to olliers of uiiicli 
humbler pretensions. To complete this comy>arativc 
statement, we may add, that the organs at Seville, 
Goerlitz, Merseberg, Hamburg, Weingarten, and Tours, 
are all larger than that of Haurlein ; and that the new 
instruments at York and Birmingham exeeecl them all. 
It is still a disputed point which of the two latter is the 
largest, though the question would not seem to be very 
difficult to dcteniiirio; but it is admitted that the pipes 
in the Birtjiingham organ are a trifle larger than in that 
at York; and from its situation in a niiblc louin, built 
4'xpressly for the purposes of music, and in wliidi the 
volume of sound is not deadened, broken, or imjiedod 
by pillars and other obstructions, it possesses advanrages 
which would enable a very ordinary instrument" to 
compete, in fulness of effect, with the most powerful 
cathedral organs. 

The width of the BiriYiitigham organ i.s 8.') feet; 
the depth i5, and the height 45. The swclbbov, or 
receptacle for the pipes used tor the swell only, is of 
the site of nil ardiiiaiy chiirch-'Orgau. Abhongh the 
instrument was employed at the late Musical b\•sli^al, 
it is still in an unfinished state; the number of piin-s 
which will be plnijcd in it cannot yet be exactly a-'cer- 
turned, but it will probably exceed that in any of the 
organfew4 have mentioned. The largest centra! pipe 
is 85 feet lotig, and rather less than 21 inebos in rliu’ 
meter; but, of edUb^, the sounding ]>art of this pipe 
only extends 83 tcet in length. TIic f.#oi of this pipe is 
four feet in length, and weighs not les than 224 Ib*^. 
The metal pi]>es of large dimensions are made entirely 
of yjne. When the organ is fiuislied, there will be 
about 60 real stops; but the miTiurc stops ore uoi yet 
introduced. There are four rows of Kc>s, uml one ex¬ 
tensive act of pedals, or foot-keys, and five eominon 
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bellows to give wiml to the forest of pipes.. the 
8wcll-bo\ a set of bells (cariUoiit) htts.bvn.placet!,, 
which appears to .be a g'rc^tSr uovelty than iutpn>vei^~; 
ineiit; (i)i' effect producekl Is not ftilod, Mid itwotiki 
be nt!l, porfiaps, either. to. substitute, larger IkUs or 
them altogether. By a' remarkably in-/ 
gi'iiiotis mechaiiiJi) cantrlvaiie>l^.it'is.s(> arranged tfhir 
all the various stOM .df the inatmt»M>t may be com- 
biueil ttii any one of iSie ctoo^V, or sieta of keys, by 
uliicli the pOweV .of produt^. gmiiid^effe|0^ is almost 
iiiiiniiely extend^'. ' ’ , ■ . 

I n thi.s org^u there is a repd st.^« called ths J^irtwe, 
or tminhouc, which dl who, Are at^atdftted” 
organs of thec^ntinent cohridef tobe the most 
fill ami the richest in tone of aiu^^istihg. IHits 
liil 1 olumc of Huutitl proceeding Iroitik'.tbis stop is ihlnglcd: 
wiHi Ji nn*llowness which. correeU. the'im- 
jjiossioii vvlikh lotidiw^ss (iccaspnaHy produces. The 
atFonicd by these pipe$.to’the voices ui the 
< lMni i\s csiuuut easily be estimated by thoaie who have 
not hc.ird it. It may Fairly be staled that, while Ihe 
roman, rcudei-js the most effeeluaiaid in blending llic 
\()i« oh into oue muss, it adds at least Bfty per cent, lo 
tlivii pfn\t i\ This stop alone is saflicieut U> render the 
i;i .».iM iruiarhahle; and.mudh of the superiority oF the 
riii»( d elfecis ;ii Ihe llirminfyham Festival, above (hose 
I'iiflucul at the recent coinmemoration in Westminster 
AbJiey, alinhiited lo the power of this splendid slop, m 
' rill* builder oF this grand iustrument is Mr, Jlill, of 
London. The rcnpiisite Fuads were niisod by subscrip- i 
lion, and the expense is calcirtated at Ihe very modfMale 
siiiji of which seems to indicate thuUthe artist 

has ratli(M‘ soii|;ht repiitidioii than pccuniuiy profit in 
liis uiiderlaKini;. The case oFlhe in.stniment is JV|t)in a 
fi'.'Miiu by Mil Mackemde, and perfectly liarmonr/es 
, ifh ilic an iiil^turaf style.of the building in whicUlt 
il.KcJ, It IS calculated that the timber alone cm- 
oed 111 tlie construction of this organ would weigh 
li twenty and thirty tons, while the metal and 

(. .'il l iMHii iiids\»l‘ the striieime woidd^aise the weight 
c'f tlu* \y1iu!c to at least Forty tons. 


mentioned, I am at a 

miccQjyk how^ 


to 
eouJW 


DIFFICULTY OF SUPPLYING THE WANT OF 
EARLY EDUCATION. 

[Nroui a CovrojwaJr*ni.] 

Tier. ‘ Penny Magazine * has Fiinilshctl several papers 
v)M ihe g^jiu ral subject of Fducatioii; but as I do not 
lemember lo liavc ; ,'Ctt any individual disc in its pages, 

• ! vciiluji* to eommumcate to you some points in my 
iiwii hist^MT, which, if 1 am not mistukcMi, strongly 
ilu- linportaiiec oF uc<{iuring, early in life, the 
tuiiduineiital knowledge which calucation supplies. 

] iliiuU i may »uj that,*m the wdude of my life, T 
li;r\e •ne\er received, unj other direct,and actual know- 
iCMlge From others than such as a perSon n^^cessarily, in 
pii^'-agc through life, glcau$ From those with whom 
he litis ir.UTcoursc, I was taught, indeed, to read and 
to write;, but you are aware that reading and writing 
Firm no juirt oF real knowledge, being simply acepure- 
meiit.s—implements—with which, if we learn how to 
riNc I hem, some knowledge may be acquired and com- 
nmirii iitcfl. Poverty and great bodily infirmity con- 
runrd to stop my.education at this point. Poverty 
rvquncd fliat 1 should, early win my bread by the sweai 
.>i JUS l)rn\\ ; but my per^^onal irifirniiUcs inteq>osed, 
iitid |U'oeiijoil me more leisure th.'iu a poior Imy usually 
1 1 mis, and which JI would theu gladly have ex.rjjau.ued 
tor Vhe food Jiui^aiim nt which 1 might, under happier 
lime obtained by bodily labour^ . 

My tov'hood and mv youth is mlw ovei:, and, in 
n sewing m\ past cme.er, I am ^^ naiblc of many errors 
of coudiK l, and of many omhisionH of the duly wliich 
tMcli man ow^s lu himself j but iu adverting to the par- 


e(Apioy^<. W lilbipoutmllQcl end utignided 
_je/bf .it dWfc. Ounwg .lhi'« pwioti, 
alAcl HuI)WQU^d^^ of u^^tlu^kOccupatioti, 

X read with hd m 

ftiy w^y,--^fiiwni; w ‘find the tom 

newspaper j^iheti^'d 

thefihclvea of. .my nciffhbbiirif7-^itt^4 ft^ 

hook and the fujti 7 *-tuToi,^.to Iho - 

the. metophysics <jf Locke. Thukii'K tl|fej|TOferc9ti 

ye.arN, I gatitered together % 

general Unowfedge^ mixed, with muejF nrbbisn and wa- 
jirofiubfe mutter. I gathered this 
in solitude and sileuee, without the. 
lion, cucoiiragemeut, or control nf any livinj}' btndj/. I 
was even stirred by reading to lliink and tu wWld (or 
myself; ami I uc<pnred the powe^rof cspTOjawOgwVh'aKl 
lliought, or wished to state, just as I now ft tiO 

uuK Then you are a scH-educaieti inan V'’":' 
consider rnjHoiran uneducated man; ami it inpreriacly 
iny olijcet to stale tligt; while iny hetuaL ttctiUiwbfeutH 
have imulc happy and useful a life which once pfoiuise^l 
imtinng of comfort or utility, I have »ufibred miidh from 
the want of that tiicnlid dibctidiue in early life; ami of 
(hose connected studies and regulated puj'^niis whit fi 
I’oMif whut I uiiflerstund by (he term ** Etiucation,** 

WluMi I was at last Ui'ought by circunistaiu’cs t;i 
mingle more with my Fellows than 1 had liilhgrtu done, 

1 was soon enahlrd to difteovrr that ** knowledge w;\a 
power.” My situation was then such aS lu' cau'*e the 
amount of my atlaiuineiUsi lo bo. seen through a hwgulfy • 
ing medium liy myself alid olfiers; and by degrees .1 
began to entertain the thought that I might one . tiny 
iusaribe. my name among tlip^e which puslevhy Wouhl 
re.immiber, *But w'hen 1 ,'sat dbwh qtwly !id. Vousider 
the matter, 1 saw that to build uf? a structure in tUi: 
world w'hicli I could myself legard with satislartion, 
much wui* wanting which it tlid not aeem likely tliui I 
should ever acquire, 

Fiducalioh.wits that which I wanted, mid I p^ofeeily 
well knew this waul, and Fully purposed to repui: ii lo 
the best of my power ; hut 1 could not feel llie.piospi-t t 
encouraging, that I shfudd lie abligcd to .spend ihe^ 
leisure of my best days, amidst the bwiilnewt ami anxie-; 
ties of mfiluie life, in acquiring the routine and eic- 
mentary Knowledge with wldcli oiherf* caUH* into (he 
aclive world ready Furnished Fjiom their ijihools, aiol 
wliich had there formed the snilahle tunploymeiil ot 
their unoccupied hoyhood. In after yearn, I ,w<fut on 
i iucrca.Mtuv my slock of actual knowledge, and, supply in {•' 

* llie want oreiul> edueafion, as well us my opporliniirii s 
laud means allowed; bill., with regard to. ediiciilitin, I 
I Ibuud, iu practice, tlial the busine.ss of Mjfeimjktnn ti.ni 
j was uxj Ficipu'utiy hiteiTUpUnl by the aUenthm wlm h 
; stihjecls of more hnmeduite and important interest n* 

( i(uiicd ; ami 1 believe it will idwuy*ibe FouimJ u work <;! 

difliciilty and self dcaml to gbe iU&, fttfiHilioii lo iln 
j ;»c(|uisiliou ol' the malcrilds mid efe.tnents of 
I and' know ledge when the mind hsui^ acquired matuni’ of 
action, and finds that Ui^ Htrcngth uml vigour nn/Ji/. 
have been much more Rttingly c.inpUiycd in dealing 
with accurimlutcd. clemcnU^ and Ibaftiing a super- 
. stnictmc on ucemnuhitcd niatcriiflM. The cape i.. Ihut 
j f>r one who might, Ub erecUug u house in wlucii mru . 
I may dwell, ora.fem)^fe.in which they may wot'diip, but 
j is obliged ,t<# bore «toim at the quair), or mal •: bricks 
in t liv. ticidL. 


naxibuj) tq be distinctly 


underdood. 
to 


1 .am 

may bo said, “Many are ot»li|.‘.sd to b-.Kii li.ings 
wliidi .they ought to iiave Icarut at Siehoul . Mi 'H- i.s 
Mj. ,. A*-.7*^fc who js .now, at till* ago. of i‘i, i. inning 
Ore.ek*’* Now, I will not slop to afck whei Inu .Mr. A 
might loot, at tba age of 40, be better nuplojcd tlum iu 
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loarniii^ Gi^eV; bviflt or any 

‘iii\,I( c;i3ji; Im at all , tf>. tV 

btttrtre ii$, ^ ii^ay, with facility 

*'or- a 'ftcrenco, the process.'^' 
ucijn'uiIIgj'which Would he tiresome and dlfiic^i t0 oh® 
who ia Upcducatcd. Tin* former ha^ fcab^fi^.Of Cftji- 
uoftcrf gtiKiywlticb fecilita^e his progresft; and thc Jaii- 
or s<iicttces with which he Jm acquainted saggm 
aWidofties end diftcrenccs, elucidate obscurities, and, 
aito';:et|>cr, g-reatly'enliven hia progreijp in ihc aCquisi- 
a ucw ftcience or a new The educatc«l 

and liiicriucaterl man may, at the aarhe, time of life, be 
uppareiitfy dccttpied in the'same puramt; but the 
aciiKil (liffercQce between them is iihoalculafale; The 
oije is wurking Dffhtly to place a turret upon ihc tower 
lie built up in hm youth, while thf other is digging; 
with g>ml labour, in a atobborn soil, the foundations 
of a prospective structure. , 

it was thus that I soon learned to feel the position 
which I occupied, and was lerl, on consideration, to 
(hiuk, thnl acquire a routine education would ex- 
chuively d<^eMPy the leisure of more j^ears than (he 
shortness of activo hib would aotliori/e me to spare; 
and that I could not, under all the circumstances, do 
betrer than to continue to uccuniuliito that general 
irdurmatinn wliich is not science, or I'caniing, or educa¬ 
tion, but yet is aomething of all, I really think, at 
this day, that I could not have arrived at a better con- 
dusitui: if i had detcmiined othenvise, my .education 
would still be far from cniu])letion, ami 1 should have 
wanted some practical hahils and atUunnieiils whic.h I 
aiii enabled to turn to useful account, and which will, I 
iiust, mark m]y existence as one that has not, been spent 
in vail}. Through the habits of mind which 1 have 
been enabled to furm,,ia spiUMifthc want of education, 
my iiie ha» been rendered conifoitable. J can ol)rain 
the nicuiJg of satislmg all my reasonable v/anls; J[,have 
many friends, ana never had a foe; and those with 
whom 1 ndi in duty or iu frieurUhip connected seem (o 
jLward me qirlle as: aitich eonsideratiou us 1 fed entitled ^ 
to evpect. And yet, with all this, the wautof cMlucariou 
ha!^ exposed me to drawbacks and inorlifkittion.s which 
make me often feel as if 1 wiilfe an intruder on the 
])osiiwin to wdiich X have attained; and I am perfectly 
a^jsured . Unit if I obiijd impress my convictions us 
titwiigly as I entertain them upon the mind of a parent 
or a child, nothing would appear to them inore im¬ 
portant dmn'.lUe habits which curly education ])roduees, 
iiiul the t|i|tdaiiicutai acquirements which it bestows. 

1 tbiriK t ^ttv'c said that at the time when 1 ^icw 
litile, practically, of niyself or of others, fame a{q>ilhriul 
t<» uic as a jprinuiiy oliject of cxisteucc. Jlnt my young 
ambition, in the course of following years, spontaneously 
iiiouhed many of its plumes, nnd many others were 
roughly, lorn ip iuy passage tbimugh the worhL 
Time jtod experience rendered my character less »nn« 
gninc than it Inul beeh.; tho cares and duties of life 
gulhcrctl around me, and f. became acquainted with 
men whom I. Could at qnco aeknowledge m much 
.'superior in natural. ftiid acquired poWer (o iiiyself. 
'I'liesc tilings brought me ^{ow/i to my true position, 
and tnughi nie to be content ^ and un- 

olitru^l\ctiy ftifeful ; nnd, , to be 

useful mo nearly as a principle of, 

action us of di^uiiK'tion h^d fo^efly I 

Vet thocOflM^tKe modin^atbu of 
duos not tts I have : 

uMiso to regf^V w wnni of early it?ducnt{pfty/,A^ 
want .f have how no expectation ovet'lo'tvpjiir'f, w'ihe 
lime i. rome when I live upon 'whivt I have'/al- 
ivtt/ly »l( u , ;md my is of too mych immtidiate 
vahu* lo idiow rue to do much mon?;' l,*i ihi.s gretitf efty 
I fiHve ibund my levels )(itios!ft.other men find' : 
That level is an emiutmce dqm with iday'i^ly 


proapeclts ; but,/jircumfttjanced ns I now tun, the limit 
of my jqscfulness is thediniit of iqy ascend; and J am 
counted those who hold a man in cmi^idcrauoii 
lew tn proportion to the difficulties he has •oyercorne, 
than, according to the actual and practical amount of 
his useifblti^kAnd talen^ Now, education is u moat 
vtnipnrfaht"aimost an essential—clegicnt of the useful- 
he?»s of a ctyili^i&ed mdn to the world]^^ to the circle 
which time, gathers more inima^atcly luouud him; 
and while I am norfeclly content, and even hupfiy, in 
my actual poridmi, in which all the real abilities 1 may , 
possess are well employed and well recompensed, I 
never had occasion to feel more intensely «ai) die arl-' 
varitagi's which education bestows, and never pcrecived 
so clearly lo wljat excellent accoui^t ’these advciuiages 
ought l>c tunned. There are also ,in siich a conditifu/ 
many mortifications, one of wliich it inay be worth 
while to luerition. When a pmoii hears that another 
had not the advaattiges of i'diicatiou and yet is of 
studious habits, he takes it for granted that lie has 
rendered himself an educated man, without cuiisidering 
that it is as probable—jH^rhaps more probable - that he 
employs himself on things whidi form no part ol* educa¬ 
tion, and which the educated man adds to his e<liieuti<m. 
Hence the uiiiiistriicted student is ofien incou'-ideratclv 
;u4ked, by jicrsons who are not well iicquainte*! wirli 
him,— how many languages and sciences he Kiiou*^? 
—nu astounding qiiestioTi, the answer to which must 
«iake tlie impiircr feel that iho talents and acquirements 
of the pei-sou whom he questions had been immiuiscly 
exaggerated, if he forgets that whil« many scIiodI boys 
know more than he, many men who have been scliuol- 
bojs knoT/ less. , 

I I could say much more on this subject, but 1 have 
; sold as much as 1 deftire if I have shown the inqmrlunce 
of early education, by exhibiting the great difficulty of 
sftp])lying the waul in after life, and ^le ilisadvanlagr 
of leaving it iinsupplicd. 

—iftin > A'cqiient use of the b*^th, and scvupnloiis 
atle.’itiou to ( le’Uiliuoss, aro among the surest meauH w 
sroiiiig hvuith lo those who are sieJk, find securing it to ihose 
who are well. It is an astonishing fact that few ccauiVies 
iu the world are* so iKuUy suuplied with proper batln«i!.i[- 
places a^ England, and thoifiafung tho pciople in the muss)' 
there ate row among whom tho use of the bath is lofiS 
general than among tho English. And yet we consider 
oui*Hclve&, and, indeed, especmlly pride ourselves on being a 
very cleanly people, We Ans^iect there is some truth n a 
sarca^jlio remark >vhich we met with u few years ago - ** A 
Kmichtntfu in the middling, ranks of life often puts on a- 
dirty shirt over a dean $kin, an EugliAhmun of the sumo 
condition still often^r putit‘oh a . clean shut over a dirty 
skin.’* The ex^avagiint price ^^ycu m London tor a 
hath, is proof euovgb^vffintftho'uab qf it is very confined. 
If At were mora gimoral, there, Vahid be a coinpeuuon of 
specuUtore in thi^jUne* and the number of baths would bo 
increasod. ami the uHfees lower^. ‘ A» less i& paid for a bath 
now than was in 1^15, wobciay perhaps conclude that 
thoto arii more bathers than formerly* and that the salutary 
practice is htthar on nhe inbrtiifhBo among us. Heforc tho 
last injace, there w«i» few of dor provincial towns that had 
public baths qf any kin^ and in many of the northern parts 
of the island a 6 Vnilb.vesisd a^ Oi Wth Uitm i-cetu 

To speak pf Li»nwn with its admirable ‘txipply of 

w^ter aiul ,fhtfL with the ingenious cohtriyances hitcl> in- 
ychfed .to dcfpuomfoe generate and di{ru!!>e beat at 

ft be practicable to l.*t the 

pewr bKbath\ftfr ty^^qtibree pence. Indeed, 

tWlHi biut that it^nulA hft practicable, if 

thd pprifyitig and intpA akiutary pradticp Si^ bathing v%ere to 
bbcome general among Ihd p^ple. If Vba workijig c!a^<4c.s 
V 01 V once tempted by low prices, w© thiflt it piRjiirty certain 
that, they Voiihl edntrax^ the habit to such ^ i^fent us U) 
wake low prfees ptyChuse vho should fepccuUfo in such cstx 
bhbhmcnta.-^Qadr/«;'/y Joun/uil of Education, JNo. XVL 
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Tin?! MKNAT SUSPENSlON-HfUDGK, most m;»*^nir»ceui ppocMinen^s ofono-nir^'niiir laleiir ytl i?i 

Tjrr hikI simple 1 h‘i#)”V u that formeti hy existence. ■ It was coiislrueUNl uu<ii'v jIii- inn n/ 

siiiiili* tbm\Mi :uToss siniill stre-ims, or^iu case pi’ the laie Sfr. TcliimL lii ISIS, this {iviitleirtm) vvii-- 

bro. ilei skrcarns^ by lasteiiin«* the roots of a tree on each surveying* the impiroveineiUb which vmiUX he ellHuni oti 
bank, ami twistino* tf)i»'clher their branches in the tli'p e\teii$K‘e Ii)il6 of roadH from ,Lotnlon tu Hoi\heatl, 
The next step is not nmch more comply,; ~thq poiiit of the Welsh coast nearest to It'vUnid. 
Jbr ill a space toc^rcBjt for the licfew-inenfioned opera- Holyhead is situated ih the island of Anglesey, which is 
tions, lew inanuararts were required to form rojwtj of soparuted from Caerharvpnfilnre by ii eelebmtcd strait, 
rti-iu‘^, or leathern thongs, to stretch lis iiiatiy of them or arm of the seiv, naiiied (hh Meriai, Which the 

as were ncecssary between trees. R9?b> Hows with g^eat velocity, and, fmiiii h>cal circtim- 

o]>positc hanlcs, knd coanect aod cover tllcm^so ti*? to stances, in a very pculiar mannei;/ The iiitercourse of 
‘Jbnu 11 slight bridge, j The folhiwing accounts, gocii the uihubitants with the opposite ijijrtion of Wulcs was 
bv Don Antonio de IJIhm, will ulfocd ti. notion how Ihus circumscnb'vd. Tli‘i4e were live or sfjt dcii’it*s, 
tlicsf s()rtj> of bridges w'ere constructed and, ysed in ,the but the imvigidion was oiltcn diiiicult, urtd so met lines 
niountainous parts of Soutii America:r^*‘^vcral bd- .dangerous. One of the staple prddnctioriH of the 
Miens ;uo twisted together, so as to lortn a jar^e cable islutid is cattle, and they were generally cohipelled to 
of the length required. Six of theite arc carried from swim acroHs the Strait. Tlie iiupbrluiii'C of otitaining 
one side (if the rivcr to the other, two of which are eon- more rapid means of inlerecnuse with Jt^dani) ncea^iioued 
sidrr.d»l\ higher than the other four. Ou the hater arc ^1r. Telhird strongly to direct his aUeniion to ilie pn-^- 
laid slicks in ft transverse direction, and, over whose, sihility of throwing a liridge acioss ihe Mcnai. The 
brunches of trees as u Hooring ; the formei a»*r fastened obstacles were ft rapid stream with high baiiLs. 'I’o 
to the four v\hieh fiirin (he bridge, and by that uicsms huve erected a bridge of the usual eouHtniction would 
••erve US rails for the security of the passenger, who have obstructed the navigation; be.sides, the eneiinu 
u’onld .itherwise be in no .small danger bom the con- of pieis in (lie bed of tlie sen was iinpi-juiieublc. Mr, 
himul n eillaiion.” A sKeicU will be ff>nnd in No. 'i’elibrd lliereforc recoinnicnded the conslnietmn of 
<il iIm’ ‘ l\'niiy Maga'Ainc ’ of II bridge of this deseiipt ion. r.iu.peiHion-briilge, m hicli vVa.s eoiiqdcied in iHriti. ‘‘"f he 
" Sonu’ of file livers,^* says the sanu^ antlior, “roe bridge is partly of stone and partly of iron, uihI e<m;is(rt 
ciosscd by means of a tarialnta. The turmbita is only of seven stone arches, exceeding in rnagnitmle every work 
a -iniilc rope, made of bujiico, or thongs of an ov's hide,^ Of the 1-iiid in the world. They eoniieet the land with 
.Tinl roii‘.is|ing of several strands, ainl about si\ orn-igli. the twii main piers, which rise .*>3 feel above llielcv<*I of 
iufhoN iu iliickness. 'f'his ippe is cMcnded fj«mi one } the umd, over the toji of which the 0111011 -- arc sns 
•elcuf (tu* liver to the other, and fa'^tened on etudi hoik j pended, cflch chain being 1,71-1 feet from the (a.sleiunga 
(o stjm.tr posts. From ilic faitabita iiangs^a kiic.l ol | in the rock. The tup-nuKls of tlie hvst thrre-niaMcd 
1' .ttlu-rn hiiimnock, t?apiiblc of lioUliiig a man ; and a j vessel which passed under llic bri(:lgt‘ were nearly sc. 
clue ailadled at each end. A rope is fasteiK*'d»ti> | Ingh us those ol a Irigale, but lliej dciircil tWji.'Ue leei 
ciilicr ebu, and extended to t?adi side of the river., lijij' j and a half txdow (he level of (he rnndwny. M he sns- 
druwiiifi (he hammock to the side lnt< ndvd. On one of! ]unidjjig power ol (he chains is calci4uted at tons, 

the hc.nU' is n kind of whed, or winch, to shiekeii the i the lota! weight of each chain is l*il ttais. 
larlabitu to the degree required; and the lunnnmck | “'Uns I'riflge occadoiied Mr. Telfoul mc»n intense 

bi-mg pusiied on first setting off, i.s qyickly hinded on j thongbf tliuii any oilier of his vvorK^. To a friend. :i 
tlic other side. For i-arrying over (ho mules (wo laita- , lew months hefinc lii's deat.h, he stated that his a:i:.Irlv 
boas are rc<|iiired, one lor each .^ido of (be river, and lor u short tinie previojj^s to (he 0|kniiug \v;i.s .so iM-crc* 
the mpes are nuidi thicker and slai ker. 'riit; juiinial that he had but little .sound :dcep; and fhal a inudi 
being seemed with girihs nnnul (he bd]>, ucck, and longer coiiiinnancc of ijjut condiiiort of .ihiinj mu, l 
legs, is lauiicliod ni ini(Uair, unii iminetlialdy landed mi } Inive nndennined lii> hciilfk.. NRt that lie h.w] any 
the opposite bank. In this manner rivers arc co>"C<i reason to doubi (lie suvngth and sttddlity of -.n.y ]:ai't 
between (hiity and (brty futhoins from f-liore (<» shoic, of (he slnn.tuie, lor he liad emplovi'd all (he jnci onfions 
at a lieiglit above (lie water of Iwenlvdive lallioms.' j dial lie amid imagine useful, us suggc.sji d h\ hiswwo 
Jn Chiinv mid ThiV».'t (here were, a( un curly period, j expericMicc and coti.-.ii!cr;)lioH, (ir by tlic yt/ul and Ij-ih-m.s 
.sus])crision-bridges formed by cirble> of vegcltblV sub - |<‘f Ids aide ns.^ijuants, yd tlie bare po-^sibddy tlj-d onir 
stiincc.s; blit the nalioii.s of the. Fast, after havinrr, ijj ‘weak point niiglit have escaped his and ibtii'r v^g)ian(■c 
<^le ciiilie^t time-, made aslmiishing pmgretsts, stopped in a woik new, kept the whole .■vlrndnr^const, iillv 
all ill oiKe in their march. * pi\,-..siiig in review bcibie hi-> imo/l fc. eye, to extuni;.,- il 

SusjxMisIoii-briflgcs w^ere iifit ctmsklered upplicabU* to he amid «bV.cc)ver a point tbut dicl not rontVibnU il-. 
the pnrpo'^r.s of n commercial country until w'ilhitt 0 .share to the pcidcction of Ihc wholc V' 
conqxirativelY recerit period. They had l)ccn super- Thr idea mul cxeculiotl of cliuih RUHperuSlou piers is 
MxhMl by substantial feiructurcii^ in which utility was due to Chiptnin Browih They great value iii 

joined to inagnificenoe ; but tSesc, es they coold not penis where .ships nn: unable to approach (he .shoo; tbr 
idways be carried over turbulent streamfi^, did not satisfy a eoiisiderabk' distfinco, in emburkiii|^iu* distunbai lio r- 
the t'vcr-activc wauls of an indiistrhm.^* pcoplij. About troops and baggage, ixn.d in fadU.t|aljpg the aniv ;! ;./id 
.1 eenlorv ago, a bridge (vf iron-wire was .suspcmdcd departure of pa^s^ngers.,. The vv is 

fiver (lie Tecs, ul Winch, nenr Durham, whicA served coostmeted by CaptnUi ftfoVn ih In ouk j (o 

Ibi* hwif ]):i-*sc>ii£rerH. The principle of.sit^penHioa^bi^dgcs rcacli, /corn the flbor^ Hi6 place In ihjp'Fonh wJr.-jc 
vviis icitm^di/cd in England, bill their utility was hot in steum-lftras^ iind ^dps could keep fdlutti xi Ineii 

ie;diry nnich greater thin the frail (jtmsinictwfhs oT or lovv water ^aia^er, and in very bad 

S/iitif \m<-vi(--a, or Knsterii Asia.,It waij ob- h v. u» iH’ecsHur^ id ynrh' iplf> 

r.e!v( ^ r).ipi!i, “ lhat thisluibteappfica'Uahcdf jut should reelmnihg. ihte tlie higlj'Ws'f i loM k on 

)>c first adfjptfd on oiir ewithiettt tiy tjfe illation Wilieh VhfO'i:. To fill Op this h)ng tho c ardw.'. ol 

h.el ‘ -ll oiiiei-. in the cxeciiliQU of tlmse igveat su.spemJon chains wcie Ibrrned, cai'li Iiaviiig riofi It-, r 

vMnL-> in w ii’u h iVn \v;i^ the principal eleinentand in span ; thus the pier j.*j held hy iom Mlppofi^ oiil*,,- 
hcie n )*v o,»ircrpnivd uiiiuls whose geniiiij was fitted one on siiore, iind three upon pin - hi tlie inifi-'n- oi i!.<- 
III ilircct (he siispcMi-^ive juinciple of bridge'^buildiiig sea. In order U> (ly iKc poU'*r of liic ch?ii.i ,m j, 
fin a seme (fjriiiiicpsorale U) the wants ol the time. ♦ ^Eepertutyof Aits'fifrOcahtir, J8 U. t/j wU.ch aiiicic ivo uku 
&UOU ;igLi3c: the Mcuui b ouc of the ] Uw UfdckWd lor wma iho ttubiaqiivul 




^44ofy':^ ^ ;>‘'v ;THE,Wr^Y 

^rowti loaded it'whS^O ton* which he Buf¬ 
fered to rernain a ct^siderable length of time, notwitb- 
Nlaiuline.the edeaal turdeu oceawoned by posBengeta, 
and the. lijj^ti^eir nurtfen^t. SutiL#: 

tact affoi^'bi'Mittsfoctoryj>roof. of the eolidity of Iroj 
Kvsteiht^^';«tiieh the pie/ was coriiftrai«M^j^'W 
is on a larger scale tUi^ it- 
hiing c eB > p<««d of three inverted anhUii'ewli' 
ft«t i« span j iU breadth, is , , ,, 

■'; .fii Piunce it . has been V cAiieey watdr 

. bfcroBB narrow and deep vaHeye by^dU^pensHM cai^ 
instead of thpse aqueilueiU with lofty ^oe arc|ie8, 

his genius ■"ann'‘ftbftit3^^4®liF'.^ 
buhly be r^med ae the noo^ at 
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buhly be r^Mcd ae the mo^ striJdng monumenl of 
hft winjiif In., the construction of. .the Caledonian 
('aJial' M’auoces^tilly conWnded" jrifh imineiise ob- 
BtadetiV'jW he.'WaB -aceHBtotned :td set abb^r value 
on vflte Improvements .which he effected ^pi^he-Holy- 
h'eiif Road than on any other of hiB works. Mr. Tel¬ 
ford was born, in the parish ,of WAIerfifll, in the county 
of Qurol^e8,.ih the ycar ITM.' At the age of fourteen 
he waa gppi’itnticed to the trade of a inMioa, an^, until 


1789, he continued to be employed in house and bridge 
building in his native district of Eskdule. Having ihon 
been taught architectural drawing he came up to l.ondoii, 
and was lor some time employed at the gTaaS square ot 
public-offices at Somerset House: gradually hdrose fnirn 
the 'atbne-masoh and builder’s yard to the head of bis 
prhliid^ibtal Though all his conceptions were vast, yet to 
magnlfieeBee be knew how to join bqpity and elegance. 

at the,highest point of his .ffiioe< bis couduci to- 
wwu the joAior members of bis profession was marked 
by gnat -Mndness wad liberality, and to the latest period 
of his life he was fopd of the ageip^'of young men who 
dell^hta d ip fearnhig,encouraging there to pursue tlicir 
studies in.tWm^nner beat cafeulated to insure eiuinencc 
in theif njq^UM avocations. .He was a great reuder, 

S td by ii^f-instruction acquind a knowledge of Latin, 
ermani! I>enebt and Italian. He generally retired ) 
to bed belbre twelve, uid read himself to sleep; rose 
at seven,’ and finished breakfast before eight, at which 
I hour he entered his office for business; and to his 
pnpCtuality no doubt owed some of bis great success 
jto. Mr. T^elford wgs never married.. For some 
time he had i bamt gyidnally withdrawing from his pro- 
fesHonai diMie^A«4 .occupied himself , in pre¬ 

paring a'detailed acciwtot iJf the great works which lie 
had plannednnd lived ter see executed. The writer in 
the ‘ Repertory of Arts’ states, that the manuscriiit of 
■this work tm completed a few years before his death, 
which took place on the 2nd of Septonber, 1834 ; and 
on the Ittth his remains were dcppritetl in Westminster 
Abbeyi Ube Arkwright and. Watt, his fFonius was 
one peculiarly adttj)te4 toglhe country of his hirih; liki^ 
them he^ded lo its l^urces, and increased the incLms 
of its wcaltti and%a;p]iiuc8s. 
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The defttruction of building^s which have hrcn ihe ftcenc 
of so many iTicmorable events and circumstancch us the 
Houses of Purliainent, seem!; to rouder it desirable that 
we should more promptly and lar<^ely briiitc the whole 
subject before our readers^ than wt* shouhl perhaps 
jiidg;e expedient on an occasion of less interest. We 
therefore propose to devote tlic ^fioalor portion of 
“several consecutive Numbers of the ‘ Penny Ma*;a- 
' zinc' to the acconijdishiiieiit of this object. At 
present we shall endeavour to trace \ery briefly tJie 
steps by which parliament became localized at West¬ 
minster, and then proceed to furnish a short description 
of the buildings whose names 4iavc become »o familiar 
to our rcadora iu descriptiona of the late calami tons 
fire. Wc shall reserve for future Numbers ^>tateinenls 
of the scenes and circumstances which render those 
building's venerable. We shall then proceed to notice 
the ancient adjoininj| buildings^ and conclude the 
scries with a statement t>f the plans which have on 
difterent occasions been suggested for the improvement 
or recoiiblruclioii of the Houses of PaiiiurncnU For ii 
lias long been apparent that the apartments uccupied 
by the legislature, particularly the House ofCoiunious, 
had ceased to be suitable for the purposes to which 
they were applied; and hence various plans lia\e, in 
liie course of tlie last t^entury, been proposed for effect¬ 
ing that which the destruction of the two houses now 
compels to be no longer postponed. Ja this ])urt of 
our subject we hIuiII find it advisable to de^rihe the 
two principal buildings which have licen erected in 
modern tunes fur the use of large deliberative assem¬ 
blies, namely, the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, and 
the House of Representatives at Washington. 

The word “ parliament*’ is much more modern than 
the existence of legislative assemblies in this country. 
The lern» is irianifestiy derived from the French, and 
was, ill France, fust applied to general assemblies of the 
stale ill the reign of Louis VII, 'fhe first use of it iu 
this country, according to some authorities, occurs in (he 
preamble to the .statute of Westminster, 3 Edward 1., 
A. 1). but Coke contravcne» the statement we 

liuve just made us to the antiquity of tli« term; and 
says lepoutedly that the wor<l “parliament” was used 
iu the reign of Edw^ird (he Cmifessor. Be that as it 
may, it is ccitaiu that assemblies, amdogous to those 
which were allerwaids culled “ parliaments,’’ existed 
ill very early (imcH uiulcr the Saxons, although (here 
di^s not appear to have been any repreHMituti\e system 
approximating to tlmt of the present House (d‘ C'oiii' 
inon.s until “ Home years after the Conqm st' ; ’ or, lo 
speak more definitely, until the reign of Ilt?nry HI. 
'llie Saxons, towhum^we are indebted for the pviiici[)i('s 
of mir most valuable iuHtitmioiiK, brought into this 
country the custom, cotiimoti among all I lie Ciermau 
natiutiH, of debating and concluding all alfairs of im- 
]ioitunce iu great councils of the })e{)]>le. 

But although the antiquity of parliaments in (his 
country is apparent, it is by no means equally clear how 
thejM* asHcmbUes were composed; an<l it is pnrticulurly 
diflieult to discover whether the cotnmiuii^ ilid iu an\ wu) 
))nrlake iu iheKC delilierutions. All that we di.sliucil\ 
know is, that the prhwipies at least of the existing pur* 
liacnetitary coiistifution were marked out as early as 
the reign of King John, wlm, in the Clreal Charter, 
l^romtses lo summon all archbishops, bisluYpK, abbots, 
‘^arls, and greater barons, pei'sonully ; and all other 
(miautH in chief under the ci-owu bv the sherift’ and 
imililFs; to meet at a certain place, with forty dajs’ 
notice, to assess aids and scutugea when necessary. It 
is also ('crtain that the representative system for the 
Commons was in actual operallpu in \he !o!lowing 
reign; tor f.herc Hlill remain writs of the ilate of 120f> 

• Hume, 


to sufhmou 'kiiij-iit*^, c-iii/.oiis, and burgesses to par¬ 
liament. These are tangible facts ; but it is proper to 
ad<l, that ^rilers of .‘•ome authority think that the 
Coinmoiis wore first called to piirliamoiit iiijtho reign 
of Henry il., or even of Henry 1.; while otherti, among 
whom is Sir Edward (’uke, contend that the Commons 
of England had always u*share in the legislature, and 
a place in the great assemblies, although not upon tlie 
present footing, as forming a distinct house and as 
coni|)osed of knights, eitixen*^, and ^urgcsses. 

However constituted, parliament docs not appear to 
have oblaiiieil a local liabiiatioii until the latter eiul of 
the reign of Edward III. In earlier periods, the 
“king’s great councir’assembled wherever I ho court 
I happened to be at the time; and as the inonarehs of 
those days led a rather erratic life, it does not ojlen 
hap[»eri that two pailiamentH wore Hiiccesrtively held iu 
the same plaee. The asvjombly appears to liuvc been 
usually accsnnmodiiled in au apartment of the royal 
lesidenee, and sometimes, in the absence of other ar- 
commodaliori, in i\ church, or in a field. By the time 
that the meetings of juirliainenl had come to ho more 
regular than they had formerly bceji, and its busiiie.-^s 
more uniform and complicated, Westniinstor had beeorne 
the ordinary residence of the court, and, conse(pientIy, 
it also gradually became flic seat ol’ the parliament ; 
and after it hiul grown somewhat settled there, it was 
diiubtless fcMiiKl that the convenieiiceK there specially 
proviiled for the assembly, and the accuinulutioii of 
its records, journals, and diicumeuls, rendered it more 
eligible that the king bhould join his parliament at 
Westmin.ster, than that ih^ parliament should meet the 
king at A ork, Coventry, Oxford, NtUlingbain, or 
wherever else he might tlieii be holding* his eourt. 

Xhe first parliament hehl at Westminster after the 
Conquest was in 1 ISf), the first year of the leign of 
Ifiehurtl I. It was an assembly of “ bisln>ps, carls, and 
barons,” convened bv that monarch for (he pmpjisc of 
cjinsideriug the propriety of acceding to an invitaliim of 
the King of France, wlio hud sent an amba.ss;ido-r tvi 
notify that he and his nobles had determined to embark 
in tlic enterprizc of delivering tlie Holy Land from the 
hands of the Saracens, and inviting Uicliard and his 
peers to concur in this sacred undertaking. "I’lie as¬ 
sembled nobles very readily agreed to the ])roposiil : 
they assumed the Cross, took the customary tiaths (d 
Crusaders upon the spot, and not h)ng after they left 
England to liilfil their vows. Alter this transaelioii, 
thirty six years ])ussed during which ])arliam«uts were 
held at Nollinglium, Lincoln, Oxford, St. Pitnl s Ca^ 
thedrul, Biiniiimede, London, Northampton, anil tlicii* 
again at VV^vstminster. 'I’liis was when Henr) IIJ. 
kepi l»is Christmas there, in I22h, and convoktal an 
assembly of the clergy aii^ laity, in vvhkih he granle* 
two charters «»f a similar tenor w itii those of King John 
1,'roiu that time fnrwanl pairliameiits were held vvilli 
increased frequency at Wesimiiisler. Tn the reign of 
(he .^ame king, nine wtire hehl iu Westminster anrl an 
e(|ua] number in Loiulon; and as theve together 
formed two-thirds of the \»arliameuls held during this 
long reign, this alone would .show how much inon* 
excbi.sivrly lliiui in former times the prestml metropolis 
had iH'Come the seat of the court and parliament, 'r/ie 
latter part of the reign of E<bvard III. may be men¬ 
tioned as the period since which the sittings of the 
great national council have been almost exclu*-iv(ly 
holdeii at Westiniiister. Since the terminal ion of that 
reign, now upwards of 450 year** since, not more tliaii 
fourteen parliaments have been hoWea r.ni of West¬ 
minster, whilst ill the (wo precedingj^eigns alone mure 
than an eqiud luimber were hehl in other platvs. 

Having thus traced the parliament to Westmimter, 
il beionu's desirable to go buck to consider how (hat 
city becumc eniitltMl to the distinction of entertaining 
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the 2 ;roat rouncil, and what siccoinnio<Uitioii lor its sit¬ 
tings it could llipii and did afterwards furnish. 

'J’lie Abbey at Westminster funned the nadens, not 
only of tlje uncient ptiblie b!iildin»’s assembled in its ^ 
vicinity, but of the city to which it f^ixos natii«. The j 
sanctity, e\tent, and weuUli.which the establishment ' 
attained, iiatiirully drew together a large body of reli- j 
gious men ; and gradniilly induced tlic tradesmen j 
and fUhers, who o])t^iied their living by su|)pl)ing the 
xvaiUs or bmiries of the luonusterv, to establish their j 
shops and houses in the vicinity, 'fo the same source , 
the original establishment of the court at AVcsliniiisler, ! 
and the esmsequent erection of (lie otliccs of goxern- 
nunt is to t)e attributed. Canute, the Dane, is tlic 
tirsl, king who is iticMitioiicd as Inuing inid a residence 
at Wcstinlioler, and many reasons might be snpjjosed 
lo induce that monarch, particularly in his latter days, 
when the elorg) acipiired much inllueuce over liis mind, 
to fix his abode in the vicinity of the minster, l"he 
Iniildinp, in which (biniite had resided, was, it npjacars, 
<lcstrovod by bre in ‘ lelgn of Edward the Conll-s-or ; 
vwA as the latter prince is known lo have tbunded a 
pila.c at Westminster, it may be ]U’esiimcd to have 
<M iMipicd the site t»f that which had been liiirnf. Tlie j 
i^liL’ious tone of Edward’s jnind, which led him to 
< iirich the Abbey witii nuinificeiU endow^mculs, and | 
thiiroughly lo renovate and improxe the bnihling itself, ' 
'•'.ighf alone haxe led him to ]n'cd’er the vicinity to any ' 
tMher for the siie of his new palace. yVceordingly, the j 
^.^ll]^‘llne (as built 1>Y him, and enlarged by snbse<|ueiit ; 
monan hs) slrotclicd ah»ng llu* bank of the Thames, ( 
cud not only occupied the site of Westminster Hall, | 
llic Courts of Law, the ILuises ot Parliament* and tiie j 
aljaeent buildings, but also included tlio spare inpv | 
e iile<l Old Palace S"urd, with part of Abingdon Stroid. | 
The palace w'us much enlarged to tlie north by Williaiy j 
:lu- ('oiujueror, and still more by his son Rufus, who 
Wcstiuiusler Hall as the public banquctiiig-rooiu 
o*’ the palace. A relic of iU original use is still piescrvtsl 
in t!»c existing custom of hohling the coronation feasts 
w ithin its walls. For an lucount of Westminsier JIall 
ve moV refer the render to No. If) (»f (he ‘ Penny 
aiaga/ine,' while we pn»cee<l to state that a cliupel lo 
tlio palace was built by King Steplien at the stmlh- 
east angle of the hall, and at the uoith end of the 
judoco, and dedicated lo St. Stephen the proto-martyr. 
'J'his small stnietnro, as rebuilt by King Edward Ill., 
itichised the House ol' roiiunons wliidi has recently 
l)eeii destroyed. Towards the end of the reign of 
Henry TIL, tlie palace of Westminster, with tlic chapel 
of'St. Slcplicn, sulfercd much from fire. 'J’he. damage 
to the former was soon repaired, but the resloratinn of 
the eluqiei occupuMl two years, lii the loUowing reign, 
in the year ]2fd), anotlicr fi«? committed much devas¬ 
tation ; not only was great part of the palace consumed, 
but the name'-', being impelled in that direction by the 
wind, fired the abbey, wliieh buslaiued consideinble 
damage. The damages were partially repaired, but 
in the following period of foreign w'ar and domestic 
trouble, (he restoration of (he chajiel was neglected 
until lOchvard JIL, in the year 1317, found it advisable 
to. rebuild it allogetlicr. The now Mrueture was in 
a *;(yle more beautifid and enriched than that of the 
building which ]ircceded. The king erected the clmpcl 
into a collegiate cslahlishmcnt, with a dean, tweUe 
secular canons, twelve vicars, four clerks, six choristers, 
a verger, and a chapp|-kt?epcr. The following year the 
king, by letters patent, endoxved the cha[>el with a great 
Jiou^e ill Lonibnrg Street, certain advowsons in York- 
.shire, and an anmlity out of the treasury, to make up, 
with the*produce of the aboxe properties, the sum of 
a year, until he should haxe an opportunity to 
settle on the establi'^meiit an estate of wpiivident vidiie. 
He afterwards gmhnved the chapel with other pnipcrlie-^, 


prixileges, and exemptions, so that at the supprcit.suni 
of nmiiastic establishments, xvhcii this chapel was sur¬ 
rendered lo tlie crown, its annual vexenues were fminil 
to umnunt to lilSn/. 10.«. hd.,—a xery large sum nt 
that time for ho sniail an eslablishinent. 

'riie palace of Westminster continued to be tbe prin¬ 
cipal residence of the court until the fourth year of 
Henry VIH. (I!il2), when a third and terrible eoidla- 
gration ellecied so eomjilele a destruction of the palace, 
that the biiig, instead of incurring the expense of its 
res((jration as a royal residence, removed his eoint to 
Whitehall, (lie town resi<lenre of tile Archbishops of 
York, which had been gteatly improxed by the taste 
and magiiilicenee uf Wolsey, of xvhom it was purcliuscsl 
by tile king. 

it appears to liuve been in an npartmeiii of this 
]»alaee, tlie liislory of xvhieli xve luixe thus detailed, that 
the earlie-^t parliaments at West mi lister were holdon. 

: AVe are not. precisely iiiforiued in which apartment of 
tJiis extensive fabric tile early parliaments were acens- 
j turned to sit; but the first accounts which alford any 
information on the subject inentum (he Hall, vvhieh 
' permits ns to (•(mO’lude that the assembly nu t in that 
^ noble iiHun fiom tlie xeiy first. Indeed it seems doubt 
fid whether, until the parliament became dixided into 
Ixvo houses, there was any tilhcr apartment of (he 
palaee xvhieli cuuld allbrti suirieient aeeommodatwui ; 
lor it appears from Slow llial, when (he iiriginal hull 
erected Unfus xxas taken down and rebuilt in llu* 
leign of llicliaid II., a temporary building <»f timber 
was run iij) in l^alacc Yaid fin* the use of the parlia¬ 
ment. 'rills xvouhl hardly have becMi done if any oilier 
apiirlment existed in which that emiiieil had been used 
to assemble, or xvhieli eould have alfuidc*! the aeeommo- 
dation it re(|uircd 

If has been already intimated that wiien the C’oin* 
inoiis first obtained a place in the legislature, they 
formed but one a.ssembly xvilh the Peers. 'Lite sepa¬ 
ration is said to liaxe first taken jilace in tlie year 1377, 
when the Foiiimons roinoxed lo the C!liapter-house in 
the cloi.st<T.s of the a<ljoitiiiig Abbey, in which they e(»a- 
! tinned to hohl*t]n*ir sittings until (he time of lOdward \ f. 
' 'riiis king, soon after the se(|ueslriiiioii of tlie rexenucfi 
I of tin* collegiate esIahlislimeiiL of St. Stephen’s, as¬ 
signed the chapel to their Use as*a pl.ace of assembly, 

! and since tlien the Commons <»f England liave iilwa}H 
i held their sessions in that bnihiiiig*, xvilh I lie exception 
j of one or two liaineiUs lield at Whitehall and (wo at 
• Oxftird. 'file Lords appear to haxc retained the use 
(of Westminster Hall afh'r the .sepauitioii from (he 
'('ominous; and xvc cannot learn with [irecisioii whon 
^ they tirst began to occupy tlic apartmeiit which foiined 
the old “ Hiuise (jf Lonls.” 

It now remains tluit om* readcr.s should be made more 
parlieularly acquainted with the biiildingfii, as Hiich, 
j xvho'C a])piopriation we haxc thus ilescribcd, 

I 'i’lii: liui/SK OF Loans.—As u building, this was 
much Ic.ss intercsiiiig than the. House of Coriimoim. 

; Scarcely any part (»f it could bo culled uiicicnt, in con- 
I soipience of exlensive exterior and interior allerafioii.s. 

' Indeed, the very site of the late house is diderent IVom 
I that of (he old House of J^ords, in the cellars of wliicli 
j the (iiiii|K)Wilcr Plot xvas to have taken ellcct, and 
{ which itdjoiiietl the Painted Chamber on the south. 

; The recent House wuh formed, in 1800, out of the ohl 
; Court of l<c(|uest», which is considererl lo have (iirnicd 
I (he ban<i net mg'room of the old palace previously to 
tlie election of the Hall Ijy Rnfns. 

Notwithstanding the great alleialioiifi ami unprove- 
meiils which tlie House i)f Lorda Imd of late years 
undergone, the exiciior appearance of neither lunise of 
pailiament xvas ^iich as seemed to befit the JegisJuliiro 
lif a great peojile; ami, iqioii the whole, wl»a! italph 
said, about a imndied ycais since, of ihew buildings^ 
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his rather biller ^ Ne%v Crilicul Review of tha Public 
Uiiildiiip^Sy Statues, and OrDamciits in and about West¬ 
minster/ might Viave been applied to the same structure, 
with little quailfication, in the year 1834 :—Nothing 
can Im? more unworthy of sd august a Ixxly as the Par¬ 
liament of Groat Rritaiii than ifle present place of their 
assembly : it must be, nnc|ucstionabIy, a great siirpri/e 
to a foreigner to be forced to inquire for the parliament 
house even at the doors ; and, when he found it, to see 
It so detached in parcels, so encumbered with wretched 
apartmonls, and so contemptible in the whole.** In 
fi|K?aking of the House of I.onis, as it appeared a few 
weeks since, it may be said that, although it had passed 
through the hands of distinguished architects, its 
exterior was by no means remarkable for beauty, al¬ 
though it displaye<l somo costly imitatioiiB of Gothic 
architecture. The \i|psterii elevation, facing the cast 
end of Henry Vll.*s Chaped, lia<l been, at a recent 
period, rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt; and, 
in the opinion of Mr. Britton, it strangely contrasted 
by its tameness,—we might almost say by its deformity, 
—with the beautifully-restored specimen of the florid 
style to which it was so immediately opposed. This 
was fronted by a colonnade, also in the Gothic style, 
which connected the two entrances—tliat for the king 
when he went in state to the House of Lords, and that 
for the Lorfls themselves. The royal entranee to the 
House was by an enclosed Gothic corridor, with a porch 
of the same character, leading to n staircase erected 
from the designs of Sir John Soane, in the years 
This staircase led to a gallery, divided by 
Kcagliola columns, of the Ionic order, into three prin¬ 
cipal compartmentsthe central one lighted by u large 
cupola, and the others by smaller lantern-lights, which, 
us well tts the ceiling, were highly and somewhat 
extravagantly enriched, producing altogether a gaudy 
and theatrical effect. 

The apartment in which the Lords assembled did 
not ociaipy the whole of the Old Court of Requests, 
part of the north having been formed into a lobby by 
which the Commons passed to fhe IJpper^lIousc;—the 
height was reduced by an elevated floor of wood over 
the original stone pavement. The room was of an 
oblong flgiirc, and qf rather |ess dimensions than that 
in which the (Commons met; and, though not splendid. 
It was considered a very handsome apartment, certainly 
not very well suited to the purpose it was made to 
Ben’C, but, on the whole, much more convenient than 
the House of Commons. It underwent considerable 
nqmir and alteration at the time of the Union with 
Ireland, when ]>rovisiou was to be made for the ac¬ 
commodation of an additional number of peers. One 
of the chief and liVost interc.sting ornaments of the 
interior of this apartment consisted of the flne 
tapestry hangings, representing the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. On the occasion to which we 
have just adverted, these hangings were taken down, 
cleaned, and replaced ns they lately appeared. The 
tapestry was Judiciously .set off with large frames of 
brown-stained wood, which divided it into compartments 
respectively containing the several portions of the 
history, or of the events of the destniction contemplated 
by the Spaniards on that occasion. The heads which 
formed a border to each design, were portraits of the 
several officers who at that |ieriod held commands in 
the English fleet. Tlic destruction of these hangings 
is perhaps one of the greatest, because perfectly ir¬ 
reparable, losses occa.sioncd by the late fire. 

The House of Lonls was fitted up anew on the 
accesHion of George IV., and among the minor alter¬ 
ations which then took place was the erection of a 
splendid new throne in the place of the elevated arm¬ 
chair from which former monarchs addimsed the 
pailiamcnt. This throne, which perishecl in the lute 


fire, consisted o£ u very large canopy of crimson velvet 
snrinounte<l by an imperial crown, and supported by 
Coriiithianacohimns richly gilt aiul decorated with oak- 
leaves and acorns, while tridents, olive-braifthes, and 
other emblematic figures ornamented the pedestals. 
On the right hand of the ^iroiie was a seat for the heir- 
apparent, and on (he left, another for the next person 
of the royal family, Tlie J^ord Chancellor, who is the 
Speaker of the House, had no clijiir, like the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, but sat on a broad seat 
slulfed with W'ool, called the “ woolsack,*' with no 
Btip|>ort for the back or any table to lean against in 
front. There were two similar scats for the judges, 
who occasionally attend to be consulted on points of 
law. The spiritual and temporal peers sat, according 
to their rank, on benches covcreil with crimson bai/e. 
The archl>i.sh()p.s, dukes, and marquesses sat on the 
right liaiid of the throne, the earls and l)ihho])s on tin' 
left, and the other peers on tlie cross benehes in front. 
Across the nium, at the end opposite the throne, there 
was a bar, outside of which (lie Commons stood wln n 
summoned to appear before (lie king at the opening 
and close of se.ssions. When the House of Isolds wir, 
used as a court of justice, it was open to the public • 
at other times, strangers were admitted by peeis’ 
tickets. Not a groat many yours ago all strangers, 
who were only allowed to stand below the bar, were 
rccjuired to be dressed as for their appearance in a 
dining-room; bo«)ts were odious and (orbiddeii things. 
These regulations were gracinally lelaxed ; and within 
the last three years a gallery w'as i*rected, to which 
strangers of both sexes weVe adinilled. 

Till-; liousK OF Commons.— Jjitbrc describing the 
appearance which tlie iIon.se presented previously to its 
destruction, and the state in which its rniiis a]>peared 
a^iUu* the fire, it wdll be best to trace such circumstances 
as have enabled some idea to be fonvied oi' tlie origin.d 
beauty of St. Stephen’s Chapel before nearly all its 
uneienl magnificence was lost in its successive a(la}tfa~ 
tioiis to the use of one branch of the legislulnre. 

There is extant an old \iew fiom tlie Thames, taken 
before the towers of Westminstt?r Abbey were erected. 
“ It represents the .shore as Imiinded by a wall from 
Cannon Row, beyond St. Stephen's Chapel, with trees 
interspersed, and the latter with pinnacled biitresses <»n 
the sides and angles, and double ranges of windows.” 
(Malcolm’s ‘ London.') As (lie House stood before 
the fire, the western front was the only part of the 
original structure that api>o«ared. This front, which 
prc.senle4 a beautiful pointed Gothic window, did not 
seem to be much improved by the coating of plaster 
and the pinnacles which were added by the late 
Mr. Wyatt. Between this front and the lobby of the 
House there was a small but elegant vestibule of a 
similar .style, • At each end was a (Jolhic door, and one 
in the middle, furmiiigthe passage into the lobby. On 
the south of the outermost wall of llie chapel appeared 
the murks with uluitmclitK between ; and l>eneatli, some 
lesser windows, once used to light nii under chapel. 

When the chapel was originally fitted up for the 
House of Commons, in the reign of Edward \ I., tlie 
original walls were wainscoted, a floor was laid above 
the level of the old pavement, and even a new ceiling 
was formed considenibly below the old one; and in the 
course of time, all knowledge of the relics of early art 
which the walls and roof contained was completely lost. 
But in the year 1800 it was deemed expedient to enlarge 
the apartment in which the Commons met, to make 
room for the hundred Irish membersSvho then became 
entitled In a seat in the British J'arl^tiiicnt. In eflVct- 
ing this object the whole siile walls were lak)&n d<iwn, 
except the buttresses that supported the ancient rcxif, 
and others ei'ectcd beyond them, so a.s to give room for 
one additional seat in each of the rcce.sscs tlius formed 
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I)ctwpcii Ihe buUrosses. When the wainscoting’ waft 
liikcn down for this piivpose, the wiiils were I'oiind (o 
In' covered willi in oil, many of which were in 

a high fitale of preservation. 'J'liis circunistance liaviug 
been coirmuiincated to J\Ir. John Thomas .Smithy on 
artist of London, he ic))airnl to the spot, and was 
Fo much deliglilfti with the beaulifiil spccimeii.s of 
ancient English art which appeared before him, (hat he 
ftolicited and ohtuined permission to copy them for the 
])nrpo.se of engraving. The result of Mr. Smilh^s 
labours ultimately a])penred before the public in 246 
engra\ings of subjects, of which 172 ii(» longer existed 
at the time of publication, '^'herc were lound aomo 
pieces of sculpture, of considerable taste and beauty, 
and which sutficcd to coincy a very Itigli idea of the 
siimpliiousness aiul variety of the oruanientft with 
which the chapel was fi)iniiM'ly enriched. The foliage 
which twined around ft<^ne of the columns appeared to 
vie in beauty with the decorations of tlie (Jorintlnan 
eapitid. The interior walls, which were so profusely 
decorated with gilding and ornament, seemed to have 
been divide<l into compartments of (Sothic but not iii- 
eleg’iinl forms, each Inning a border of small gilt roses, 
and the recesses covered with paintings. At the east 
end, ineliidi»ig ahoiit a third of the length of the chapel, 
whieh part exhibited \ arums tokens id'having been once 
eiieloKcd for tlie altar, the walls and roof were com- 
]delely covered witli gilt and painlisl decorations; and 
presented, even in their mutilated slate, most gratifying 
e\i<Ienec of the progress wliieh, many centuries since, 
had been made in the fine ans in this eonntiy. The 
p.ilding was remarkably solid, and highly buniislied, 
ami the colours i)f the paintings vivid, both being ap¬ 
parently us fresh as in (he year in which they were 
executed. One of the iiaiutiiigs, representing the 
‘ Adoration of (ho Shepherds,' had merit, even in regdrcl 
to (he composition; and the figure of (he Virgin, in 
parlicnlar, claimed noliee for its dignity and benniy. 
'riiesc decorations would seem to have been the work of 
impressed artists; i'or there is extant an order, dated 
authorising the impressment of painters and 
others for (he works of this chapel. ' 

VVilliout pausing to lament the dost ruction, proviiled 
it was not unmcessaiy, of these old relies,—for the 
lime is come when the supersfiltims of taste, utid tlie 
indulgence of even harmless iancies, must give place to 
practical iitililies- - wo may nieiiiiou that midornctUh the 

Jlonse/' in passages or apartments a]>proprialed to 
various uses, there were considerable remains, in great 
])eiieelion, of an under elia|)el, of eurioiis workmanship; 
and an entire side of a ehiister, the roof of which was 
scarcely surpassed by that of Henry Vil.'s CMiapel, in 
the adjoining Abbey, 

Till* interior of the nouse of Commons, ns it existed 
previous to (he fire, had nothing very striking to re- 
eninmend it to notice: eonvonience rather than orna¬ 
ment jicems to have licen the object of (he goveriiirienf 
in the successive adaptations of St. Stephen’s Chapel 
(o the use of (he Commons, and even the former object 
was but impevfeelly attained. It was too small, and 
this defect has been very sensibly felt by the members 
since the additions made to their iiuinher by the Irish 
Ibiioii. Tliere were gallenes along* each .side of the 
lIou.se for the use of the ineinhers, and another at the 
end of the room, opposite the Speaker s chair, to which 
(he ])ublic were admitted, but this gallery was not 
capable of aeenminodatiiig more tliaii 130 persons. 
The a* galleries were Mipported by slender iron pillars, 
crowned witli gilt Coriutliiau capitals, and the walls of 
(he wliole aparlmeiil to the ceiling were lined with 
blown-polished wainscot. The Speaker’s chair stood 
lit some distance IVom (lie wall at ihe east end of the 
room: it was ovuameiited with g'ildiug, und surinoniited 
by llie royal aims. At a short distance bcfiiro the 
Speaker a tabic, at which sat tliree cierks of the 
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II oii.se, and on which the Speaker's rnace was laid 
when the House wa.s formally sitting, and umfer vvliicli 
it was put v^cn ihe House went into Coniiniltee. In 
the centre of the House, between the table andilhe bar, 
there was an area, in which a temporary bar vva’& placed 
when witnesses were examined. The seats of the 
inetnlicrs occupied each .sidfe and both ends of the room, 
with the exception of the passages. The rows of seats 
were five, rising above each other, with short backs ami 
green morocco cushions. The scat bn the door, oa tlie 
Speaker sright hand, was called the “Treasury Ucnch,” 
as the principal members of (he government nsinilly 
sat there; and the opposite seat was commonly oci-ujiieil 
by the leading members of the “ Oiiposiiion.” No 
members had any particular seats, except those Ibr the 
city of London, who have a right to sit on the Speakpr’s 
right hand; but of this privilege it was not usual fur 
them to avail themselves except uii the hist day of a 
Session. 

It is^ unnecessary fur us here jiarticularly to dosevibe 
the subordinate apartments of the Houses of Lords and 
Cointnoiift. Their number and position will bo under¬ 
stood by 1 ‘efcrence to the plan at page 415. 

Such was flic state, as buildings, of the Ilon.ses of 
Parliament, when, between'six and seven o’clock in the 
evening of Thur.Hday, the Kith of October, tlie snuth- 
we.st of the metropolis was alarmed by continued and 
extensively-Rjireail cries of “ Fire ! *' Vollovved by llie 
rush of firc-engiuos and of multitudes of people tovlanN 
the spot from wliieh it arose, and which was indicated 
to a great distance by the ckH'p glow iu ihc alinnspherc. 
That spotfWas the House of Lords, ft was about 
twenty-five numitc.s to seven wdien tiic fir.st alarni of fiie 
was^ifivcn, and by seven o’clock, by which time a large 
number of spectators liad assembled, (he fire wa.s iaging 
wfih great vehemence. 

From the part of the building opposite Henry VIJ.*s 
Chu)H*l, ill the corner next to Westminster Hall, vvhi.vh 
maybe indicated ns the s|>ot where the fire was first 
perceived bursting forth from the roof, the numos took 
three directions*^:—it proceeded to the body of the 
House of Lord.s, taking within Its range (lie several 
apartments over the pia27.a facing Palace Yard, tlu*cu:c 
proceeding io the “ Painted t’hamber and extending 
lo the “ Library all these apariments were eventualiy 
destroyed, but not completely so until about one o'clock ; 
and even at that time the llamcs continued. Tiie 
Library, which w^as a modern, large, and liynd.-,ome 
building,,w'aft soon completely burnt, the roof Jailing 
in with ail ininiensc crash ; but the collection of books, 
wliicli was most extensive and valuable, was hajipily 
pre.served, as, on account of imjuoveinciUs which were 
tlien in progress iu the interior of the Jdbrarv, tliey had 
previously I>een reiimved to an apartment whicli tlic 
fire did not reach. 

The new gallery beyond tlie Library, built by Sir 
John Soane, as well afi Ihe stuircuse, vvliicli we men- 
fioiied ill our descrijition of the House, were .saved, 
owing to the thick party-wall which f.epar:ited the 
gallery from the l-.ibrary. The front of the House was 
not so speedily consumed as llie porlimi vve iiave men¬ 
tioned ; hut by nine o'clock all its ajiartmeiits were in 
fiaines, and, ere long, altliough the exterior walls 
remained standing, the interior was cjiiite burnt down, 
and (lie roof and ceiling fell, but the fallen materials 
coiitiuued burning like a furnace within the walls. 
Hetween ten and eleven, two great mas.ses of ilie front 
fell in ; but the fiaines still eontinued rage, and other 
portions to fall, until the whole fro^* was reduced to 

* The grontul-nlau which we have given will enable the tea tier 
to aititivihcnd the Uispocition of the Iniildiijgs and to tr.ice the pro- 
gresH of the flainea, and vnpersetlen the typl.inadoii ua Ihe loriTjcr 
subject which, without it, would have been neccs-inry. The parts 
deatnn ed are indicated by bUck vbadin^. 
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Ruch a state of dangerous ruin lhai» on the subsidence 
of the fire, it became necessary to fevel it with the 
ground. The destruction of the modern jjaris of the 
building has revealed portions of old walls, &c., which 
probably*formed pait of the ancient palace; but the 
remains were of little iulerest compared with those of 
St. Stephen's Chapel, the fSte of which we may now 
proceed to describe. 

Another direction taken by the flames was still more 
extentjively and rajudly destructive. The course was 
eastward towards the river, the flames spreading also to 
(lie north and south, sweeping ail before them, except the 
hirong ancient walls, even to the gardens. The niinic- 
roiis large rooms which formed the offices of the llou.se 
of Chimmons were first consumed, end in these the loss 
in\uliiable hooks, papers, and precedents was \ery 
great. Mr. Ecy’s house was also destroyed; and the 
library of tlie Commons, which occupied two stories, 
sluircd the same lute. The collection of Ixioks woa 
nuich more extensive than that of the Lords', tyid of 
MUicli value. Happily, through tlic timely exertions oi* 
t!)o librarians and ollicers of^the House, with the proper 
a. isMnea from the police and the military, the most 
\:iluublc purl of the books wob removed before the fire 
Imd coinnienml its dcvaslationft in that i|uartcr. The 
House of CMniiions itself next attacked. Fixmi its 
|jroNirni(y to the river, bunguiuc hopes were in the fii-st 
iiistaucc ciitci'tained that its safety might he ctfecteci 
vvidi less difficulty ihun had elsewhere been expcriciiceti. 

I bit liic tide was then low, and, from the enclosed 
Miuation of the building, the firC'^engiiies could not 
<*lti*ctually he brought to jfluy n))ou it. The great 
(|uantily of wood in the wainscoting and fittiags-up of 
tile House administered new fuel to the flames, and pi 
an incredibly .short time the whole woe a mere filiell^— 
l)i!t such u shtdl ! The House of Commons was rlc- 
slin}cd; but the Chapel of St. Stepheri'K sUkhI in ifs 
.sfi'LMigth and beauty, like a rock amidst a sea of lire, 
^‘fKl broke tlic force of its waves, which till then had 
gtMu* on conquering and overthrowing. The structure 
iKiw r lauds as ix'prcsented in our wood-cut, in a state 
o(‘ Mifficicnt continuity and strengtli to admit of its 
( omplete rcstomtion, if it shall be determined to re-store 
it. There arc at least two comforts in this fire, 
one negative and the other affirmative. It did not 
de^^Uny VVcsiminstcr Hall, and it did unveil 8i. 
Sfepliciis Chapel. This chapel is, in fact, the only 
objiH't of miicii interest which the ruins offer, and its 
})icseut state affords maple testimony to the accuracy 
of Mr. Smith’s observations In 18(h>. The old walls 
and original proportions of the structure are now ap- 
]Kircnt, with much of the original mouldings and 
fracerv' and the carvings and paintings with which they 
were fteconil od. “It is reall^ wonderful,” says a daily 
.lourntd, to see the sharpness and beautiful finish of 
the mouldings, the crockets, the embossed ornaments, 
and other cunning workmiiiiship in stone, notwithstuiid- 
iug the violence which the cha^l has suffered from 
anrient destroyers and modern improvers, besides 
Imviug come out of the fiery furnace of so tremendous 
a ionflagratioii.” 

.From the House of Commons the fire passed on to 
1 !h* Speaker’s official residence, which sustained great 
rlanuige, tliough by no means to the extent which was 
at tir-^t apprehended; and the approach of the fire was 
fbrcsecu in sufficient time to allow the removal of most 
of the valuable property and furniture. 

The other direction which the fire took from the 
]viint of it** orifijirf was westward, along tlic range of 
i)ijiid(iigs lcadin |^||0 the Commons' entrance in Mar¬ 
garet Sttect, and facing St. Margaret's Church, ft 
consisted of Members' waiting-rooms, on the ground- 
floor, above witich were committee-rooms, and the next 
floor f*OHsiste<l also of committee-nioins, and Bclhimy'.s 
cotlee-hoasc. iThe whole of this range of buildingi 


wa.s consumed, nothing but tlic walls being left by 
tdevcu o'clock. A reference to ilie plan will show that 
the Courts of Law and MVstmiuster Hall must at this 
time lui\e been in great danger, lim by the in¬ 
cessant working of the engines, which were levelled 
through the window of the Hall, and from Fnlace 
Yard, no further damage was done. The papers in 
the Courts had been pre\iously thrown through the 
windows into the street, iiud com eyed thence to St. 
Margaret's (Miurch for safety. 

When it is Considered that the fire raged sinml- 
(aneoitsly in all these directions, foriiiiiig tine tremen¬ 
dous conflagration, it will ho seen liuit Westminster 
Hull was in the greatest thmgor N\hile hemiued in on 
the east side and south cud by the flames. Fears tor its 
safety wore eutertainod from the first ajipcaraiice of the 
fire and through its contiiiuunee, and i(s pre.serviilitin 
WUB the great object of anxiety uiitl exeiliou among all 
classes. There was more than one time when its 
dosiriictitm seemed ini:\ilahle. But its siroiig .slnnt 
walls opposed such an efiecliud U'<^istan(*e to the con¬ 
suming element, and fire-engines, which had at an 
early period been introduced into the body of tiie Mall, 
played throii'^h the great window with such elfeel ujxm 
the surroimding fire, tliat the oid> iiijmv it sustamed 
wa.s in (he destnietion of (In* gla'^s in the upper part of 
this window. Had (iie (lames hurst through (lie w indnw, 
as there was much reason to dread, the roof, Avliieh is of 
fine-carved oak, imisl have been tleslioyed, and a slriie- 
ture consecrated by many historical associations woulil 
prohubly liavc become a. ruin. 'J'lie :.iroiJg anxiety 
wHieh spectators of the very Immblest class in life ex- 
pres.sed for the preservation of this hisioiical building is 
liighly creditable to the naiioual feeling. The aiiliqui- 
tie» of a nation are aiiioiigst its best jiossessions. 

Next to the prcsoi\alion of Westminster Hall, (he 
safety of the cloisters and vinilled rooms, whieli formed, 
as it were, the ground-floor of the House of Coimiums, 
was an object of anxiety to those who were aequainled 
with the beauty of those iincieiil apartmeiilvi, including' 
the Speaker's oflieial dining-roorn, which lay immedi¬ 
ately under tWe room in which tin* t’ommons e-semhled. 
Ill consequence of the slrengdi of the .m idles, these 
were, also ]>reserved in sneli a ^tate as to a<inu‘t of com¬ 
plete rcHtoiatioM. The cloisters \fere "omiminieations 
between the Houses and tlie diireieul aieiad rooms 
under the Foininons, We indicate this now tor (lie sake 
of giving completeness to onr sfulement, but shall pro¬ 
bably have occasion hereafter to eoiisider some what in 
detail these and tlic other suboidmate buildings wliieii 
ean pio]»erly be comprelieiuied wilinn the limits of the 
view we purpose to t.dvo. 

The origin ol the fire is still iinolverl inobsenrily; 
and the snbjeet is in eonrse of being carefully in- 
vestigatetl by Ihe I'rivy C.'oniuil, with tlm mVu, 
apparently, ui’piet'Inding liie liaimnissinn of injnriom 
surmises to future times, as well as now (o set (he 
public mind at lest. Many imputations and sir. 
pieiuiis ha\e obtained l•ire^d.•llioll; but, upon (be whole, 
nothing has hilliLMlo transpired io render inijn'ob.dde 
tlic impression origiiialK entertained on tins *.u!)jeel. 
Tliis was, that the fire was aecid.:ntally kiiiflhfi Ijy 
overheating some ol the flues, wliieli set lii^* fo I lie diy 
wood b) wli/eh they were Kurronnded. This over¬ 
heating of (lie flucH is accounted fin* by (he (art, that 
for some da)s previously ccituin siiboidimile ollieers in 
the Kxehcipjor liad been eiig*aged in bnrmng, in ibc 
Iniildings adjacent to the House of J.onU, u collection 
of old documents and tallies which had In come H’.eh*‘s 
in c<lri^^r»lJnellcc of the recent alleniiioiis in the mamif r 
of CiUiduciing the buMne^'S of the Exeho'pier Offe e. It 
is supposed that in llie eNeriilitm of this dnt\ the men 
grew loo impatient and binne.l a gii*at ininda r to^i^ther, 
by which the flues were ell^)I•.e^l, ami the file l>io!ve out 
III a number of plaeco at <mcc. 
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Tfi« Church of Si; Mury RedrfiiT, UrfMlol, wliicli jh 
represented in our wood-cut^ is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful ecclesiastical structures iu En^^land, ami we shall 
avail ourselves of the opportunity it atfords of furnish- 
iupf an aetbiount of" the imfiortaiit commercial city of 
ivhich it forms so splendid an ornament. 

Bristol is a city havinf^ fiej)arate jtirisdiction apart from 
the county, aituated principally in Gloiicestershtre, but 
extending into Sumersetshiro: in other words, Bristol 
stands on the river Avon, which dividesjLhe two ctninties, 
and about eip;ht-iiintlis of its biiikling;s ore on the north¬ 
ern, or (iloiicestcr shore. Jt is about ei^ht miles from 
the mouth of the Avon, and*at the conHuence of that 
river with the Frome, Its silnotion on the Avon is 
thus alluded to by Spenser, in his beautiful catalogue 
of the British rivevH, in the ‘ Faery Queeiie — 

“ But Avon marched immtOra stately path. 

Proud of hl» adarnsnA,'*' which ho shines 
And {rlivters wide, as aU df w^mdroits Bath, 

And Bristow fairs, which on bis waves he huilded hath.’* 

Bristol is one of the most ancient towns in England. 
By the luicient Britons it was called “ (.bicr Oder,” 
%vidcli appears to ineun a frontier town; and it seems 
to have ac(|uircd its more usual ancient name ofChier- 
Brito** while u ])rotei!ted city of the Britons under tlie 
Homan forces, which were stationed in the neit'-hbonr» 
hood. ^J'lio Saxons chanji^ed tlie nniiie, of the town to 
“ Bnft’lilstow,'* whieli signifies “ a pleasant place,” and 
of which the coininon pronunciation “ Bristow *’ is 
iimnilcstly a contrueliun. The 1 /atin writers chan{r(>d 

Briffhtfitow’* into “Bristollia, ” for the sake of 
euphony, and hence the modern name Bri.stol,*' 
Scyer, however, hi his publication of the * Charter of 
Bristol Ciiv,’ (fives the tbllowiii(f ns the praij^rable ety- 
inolofry:—“ In Welsh, Bristol is still sonietiines caiiecl 
‘ Otter Odor,* w hich means the ‘ City of tlie Clidsin/ 
and it is probable that the old site to which this name 
was first applied was on the hill near the old camps at 
riiff-iowiii or ClUlon, where the Avon runs between the 
])reci(>itous rocks of St. Vincent. When the Baxoiis 
superseded the HritleJi, they trunslated - Juerodor by 
Br$c*«iowe, ‘ The Place of the Braach,*"'^ The account 
of its origin given by M'illiarn of Worceater, on the 
aiithority of a M8., is that which wasgenemily received 
rUtfiiig the middle *eges. lie that Bristow was 
foiHidiid by Breuniis, son €»f MalmutiiiH Duimallo, 
who was King of the BrituuK B80 n.o. Tiiis account 
of. the origin of the tifwn anpears to have been satis- 
factory to lbs Inhabitants, Ibr they phiccMl over one 
of the gaiitA two images oi^ ilreaiius and Belinus, 
who are luiM to have reigned jointly aficr the death 
ol' their father. Wbahwer might have been its state 
uiii^r the early }iri<|ns, it is certain that it liecttme 
a place of hnportance during the period of llornan 
occupation, for Qildas, who wrote in tlie fifth ceiiiury, 
rockinitt Caer-IIrtUi '* nimnig the most important 
IbrtifiiHl towns hi Brituiii; end in tile year tPiO it i« 
tneitlioned by Nenuins iis cmc of the twenty-eight cities 
of Britain* Lclatul informs us that the town prosiMfrerl 
under the 8i\xr)iifi, itml this wos doubtless irue^ 
loir tt was first uncfinlvoeally «>oi>ginw#l by history as 
ml imttertant place in the reign of Athet>^att, and at 
the NorOMin Conquest Bristol was rimked after Lou¬ 
don, York, and Wmchestar. It now greatly excewl* 
the two latter cities {n extent, wealth, and popuiaiimi, 
and thus acquired tlie name of ** second In 
J'nglaiid/* ' It is still tvmnetimca thus distinguliped, 
but younger towns have superseded its just duiiVI to 
this title, unless by a quibble alomt the word ^ cBjrf* 
for BriKtoi iH certaiiiiy the second rltp^ although, Wk a 
It is inferior iu populittion to l^iverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds; and as a commercial 
port it ifi exceeded by some aiid rivalled b} others, 

^ Iu olluiiuu tv thv brillittut cr^-stsls called BrisWl diamvads, 


Bristol is still, however, “ place of great trade, and 
may still be considered in a prosperous state; but it 
is alTeclctl* by the decline of the commerce with the 
West India Islands; and the rivalry and sujwrior con- 
venienco of other ports will probably prevent ifs regain- 
I ing the eminence it formerly attained*.’* Bristol ap- 
jnsars, indeed, to have bJen always, according to the 
times, an active commercial town; and in the,eleventh 
century it is said to have been llic principal mart for 
the sale of English slaves of b(Sh sexes. Nojiwith- 
standiiig the pacific nature of its pursuits, Bristol occu¬ 
pies tt very considerable place in the military history of 
the country; and, although we cannot enter inucli irilo 
this subject, it is desirable that the Ittudiiig facts sbould 
be indicated. 

Early in the tenth century, in the reign of Edward 
the Elder, the Dunes soiled up the Bristol Channel,, 
I and ravaged the western shores of the CTountry, Bristol 
.suffered greutljr^rom their incursions; and after £d- 
ward.had deftated the enemy in Wessex, among other 
defensive measures, he erected castles in places where 
they seemed to be wanting: one of these was at Bristol, 
and Turgot (un historian of the eleventh century, u 
monk at Durham, and afterwards Bishnu of 8 t. An¬ 
drew’s and Primate of Scolland) wiys it was the 
goodliest of five built bn the Avon/** This seeins 
the origin of the famous Castle of Bristol. Some, in¬ 
deed, consider Hubert, Earl of (lloucesler, the nuturul 
son of Henry I., os the founder of that structure; 
hut it seems that he did no more than rebuild some 
parts, and make important alterations and improve¬ 
ments. As eoinpleted by him, it extended, exclusive of 
the outworks, 4^0 feet frcmi east to west, and 300 fruvi 
north to south; and it comprehended two great courts, 
many towersi achureJ^, and s magnificent chapel: there 
^as also a royal palace within the walls. Earl Iloberrs 
nephew, Henry U»i was partly brought up in this cshtle, 
which, hi tlie reign of bis son, John^ was aiincM'd 
to the cmivu. This king mid his son, Henry Ill., con¬ 
firmed and extended e clmrier which liad been granted 
to the city by Henry U. In the intestine commoh'uiis 
ol' these and subsequent periods liie people of Bristol 
were generally found active partisans against the ex¬ 
isting goveruineut, which sonietimes eiideuvoured to 
hidaliie iheir spirit by severe proceedings, at|d some¬ 
times endeavoured to conciliate them by the grant ot 
iiumuniiies and privileges. They besieged Edward 1 ., 
while Prince llo>al, in the castle, from whence, how¬ 
ever, he effected his escfti>e. Edward III, oonstituted 
Bristol,a city and county iu itself; and in the next 
reign the iwople oiwued their gates (o Henry of Lan- 
caslcr, and awisted him in storming the castle, in which 
many of King Bjebard’s friends had taken refuge. In 
tlie following C 01 U 1117 the inhabitants of Bristol were 
warm paifisiuis of (be Earl of liichimmd, afterwards 
Henry VII,; and at the Reformation, in the tollowing 
rcigii, Bristol was made the seat of a bisliopric. The 
costle appaaiv to have somewhat faiten to flegoy at 
the eomnumcemaiti of tlu saventeenth century; uud 
Charles ibe opniteatten of tba corporation (d 
Bristol, mods agmntOf th» whole to that bodfy, raceiving 
In return a inrniidlaiwtl^ of The king hod eau^e 
to repent of this borfin^n on tlte breaking out of the 
etvil wor^ wlwm tba aaoMa woe repaired god garrisoned 
by the foroea of the Pf^Akmnt, U wntb Ikowever, ulti¬ 
mately talteu by eiorti^ slthong^ Prince 

Bi^rt; but after (he battle of ftmij it was iwtakeu 
by PolHba f oinl m importeuf woe iWs idoce eoiisMfcred, 
that this event Is eoid to hove gitem the final blow to 
the royalist end to btye helped the king*# sub 
mlsskHi. When Cfouiwfil beeaimr Pmtecter he gavtc 
that the Castle of BriiM should lie deinolislu d, 
ami so well were his orders executed, that scarcely any 
• Bcuadary Boports/ Taft IV., p. 219 , 
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«r« mow remiuiiui^. Happily for the town, Its 
military hlntory terminated with the deslriuriuni of its 
castle; and the must Kerioiis ik^ the only) 

disturham^e which its jieacc huH since nndei*^()U(E», oc¬ 
curred at a very recent period. - This wjis in Scpiein- 
ber, when an alarming riot luok place duriiifi' 

the ferment occasioned hy tRe reject ion o4‘ the Reform 
Bill in the House of Lords,—the immediately excitiuf^ 
cause beinjy the euyance of Sir Clmrles Wetherell into 
the aJty ns recorder. The fjraols were broken open and 
burnt,—the Mansion House and Custom House de- 
fltroyed,—the toll-j^utes pulled down, and many private 
hmisos plundered and net on tire. From two to three 
hundred lives were lost, cither in the flumes, or b} 
the endeuvniirs of the military to repress (be tumult. 

The town of Bristol, in its most extended sense, 
'includes many streets and buildings which lie beyond 
the ])ouLuUtries of the eily,*' and which contribute 
S07*^ houses \o the number of 17,842, of which tlie 
town, as a whole, consists. These suburban ])wrtioiis 
have been included witJiiu the line drawn by the Bonn- 
ilary Commissioners for the purposes of election; so 
that the town of Bristol may be stated to extend, from 
east to west, two miles and five fiirloiigfs, and from 
north to south, three miles and live f«irloiig*s ; while the 
iliumeter of the “ dly*’ alone, the form of which ap¬ 
proaches to that of a square, is about one mile and lour 
fnrlon«s. The “ city covers a surface of JWlu acres : 
the area williin the new boundary Cannot be stiitetl 
with precision, but does not appear to come short of 
10,000 acres. The highest of the hills on whicli the 
city stands are St. Michuers*anil King’s Down, which 
are 200 feet above the lower parts of the to^n. ^i'he 
streets in the ancient parts of the cilv ai*e narrow, with 
loOy houses of wood and jiluster. The fronts of tltesc 
bouses hn'niorly projt*<‘ted in the nsiial style of old Btre|t 
architecture; but, of late years, many of the streets 
have been widened and improved, purticuhnly those 
which lead lo the bridges over the Av«n and the Froine. 
The buildings in the more modern parts of the town 
arc clcguiit and spacious ; this is purticiilnrly the ease 
witli the western suburb of ('litlon, which is joined to 
the city by a contiimoiis line of buildings. It con- 
stitines,says the ‘ Boundary Report,’ “ the tiiost 
licaiUifnl and ornamental part of‘ tfic (own, and is 
iiilnibited by many of its most opulent citizens.” The 
laiilclings in the external and suburban parts of (hr 
city are coitqKiscd entir*‘ly of' brick and stone ; the 
of wood,•with which (he old buildings are chiefly con- 
structed, having been jiroliibited by Act of Ihwliament. 
The streets arc no>v in general well paved, Willi smooth 
side-paths for loot passengers. The greater part of 
the town is lighted with coal-gas; but some of the 
.shops, and the interior of ^nany private houses, arc 
lighte(\ with oil-gas. 

The public buildings of Bristol which more par¬ 
ticularly claim our notice are the Cathedral, and the 
C’hur(?h of St, Mary lledclift*. The present Cathedral 
is only a part of the original building, which was the 
church belonging to tho Abbey of St, Augustine, 
founded, in tbc reign of King St^Jphen, by Robert 
Fi.lxharding, the ancestor of the Berkeley family, whose 
nionumeiit is still preserved within it. At the dis.solu- 
tion of the j[«oiia.Htery, in the reign of Hcttry VIII,, llic 
clmrch was partly demolished; but when the king had 
deterinlned to create six new bishoprics, of which 
Bristol one, and was Informcil that enough of the 
building remained to form a cathedral, he pul a slop lo 
the work of dejrtfuction. The siruclure, as it now 
Stands, consists o1r4Jic transept, the eastern part of tfie 
Ipuve, anfl the choir of the original building. The 
length of the whole is 175 feet, flie breadtli of the tran¬ 
sept is 128 feet,—tjie breadth of ihc nave and aisles 
is 73 feet, and^ the height of the lower v, 110 feet. 


This tower, which, m iisnul, sUiuls at the western ettd 
of the building, is of a largo sipuue struclure, highiy 
ornunmuted, and crowned with iKUilomontH and four 
piiiiiaclcH. The roof of the church is botiuiifully ni'checi 
with stone, and it is reifiafkable that the two side aihles 
arc of equal height with the nave and choir. Tiiere 
tire some ancient painted windows, uiid many of the 
monumciils aix* interesting as tnemorials of persons cut 
off in ihc j>rime of lite while on a visit lo the neighbour¬ 
ing waters : nm^mg the*^c arc Mrs. Draper, the " Eliza’’ 
of Sterne; and tlie wife of Mason, whose epitaph on 
Ins lost ]mrmer is well known. 

VV« now come lo tli^ line struetnre represented In 
our wcK»d-i ut. The t’hureh of S(. Mary Hedelitf,” 
says i'umden, “ is like a cathednil, aiul on all ac¬ 
counts the first ]iarish church in J'lnglaiul.*’ Jt was 
coinnieiiccd, in (lie jcjir 12-Ii), by Simon de Burton, 
who was six times iii.iyor of Biis(ol ; but it wn« not 
completed until I3T(), and was then celebrated for its 
lieaiity tlU'oughout (ho country, ’'riu* (owcm* and spire 
w^erc at first riot) li'el high; hut in 1145 a dreadful 
slorm destroyed ]>urt af (he spire, and cousitlcrnldy 
(lahMiged the ehurch. ’fiie ilamage to the church was 
repaired by William Caiiyiige, or Caiiniiig, five times 
mayor of Bri.*.tol, mid whose imme occupies so prouiiiiciit 
a ])laec in (he. CluiKerton 4‘oii(roversy : the spire, how¬ 
ever, was iic\cr restorc<l. Tlie chuicli is built in the form 
of a cro.sK ; and the nave, uliich rises above the aisles in 
the manner of a cathedral, is liglitcd by n series of lotty 
Windows on each side, and is siqiportcd l»\ Hying but- 
(vesses. The tower is large, and, vviih tlie remuiiiing 
])art of Ihc sptre, richly oniamented with carveil work, 
and with niches and statues. The principal entrance 
lo the church is from (lie west front; but there arc 
poijjhes to Ihc non hern and southern sides of tiic 
church, (he interior to the foimer of whicli p<JsscsseH 
much beauty. It vnos over this porch that the room was 
situated in which (’hiitterlon, whose father was sexton 
<if the church, prelcndeil to have fninid the potmi.s 
v^'hich be utlributcd to Rowley. Allhougli a mussive 
building, yet^^from its lofiiness, and the jiccidiar beauty 
of its masonry, it iiiis a light ami airy ttj)pearttnce Imtii 
without and williin. The root', which is nearly dO feet 
ill height, is arched wit]; stone, ytid ornanicritcfl with 
Various devices. The leiigtli of the cluircli is 239 feet; 
that of the transept 1 17 I'ccl: it is remarkable that the 
transept con*'is|s of three divisions or aisles, like the 
body of tlie clmich, find tlie etfls t thus prodiufed in tine 
and striking, wlien iheiapectutor places hiumelf in (he 
ccntri* mul looks around liim. 'I'hc breadth of the nave 
and aisles ix bf) feel ; tin* height of the nave is 54 feet, 
and of the aisles 25 feel. ’I'here arc 15 other palish 
churches in Bri’-tol, hc^idcs b chiipehi of the Established 
f'liiircli. There oic ftlMmt an tnjiuil number of places 
of worship for Di.^isi*liters, Roman C'atholicSj and Jew5 : 
stnije of tiic churches arc fine structures, 

cr<j l>l! COniilllUMl ] 


Impofiancff of ammtof/ in Acoounft.^lt ig to be hopd 
that there arc not many eWraeters cast in the oniric mouln an 
t\ tradesman in u provinetnl town, tvhosa real name wesbull 
fiupprt'ss viiulcr the descriptive sobriquet'of Juiiiro Post- 
buiue. ' Whenever a person of any coiihideralmn in his 
ncighboLuhuud happened to die, Jamie was in itio ounstunt 
habit of sending a bill to tbc executor for groceries, Utiens, 
cfindlcK, of other articles in \vhi( 5 li he dealt. For want of 
accurate accounlH among the gentry, this source of inconio 
was found so abundant, that the hulf-ultcrcd svispicious of 
Bome, and the open reproaches of of hers, wore unable to nut a 
ship to Jaxnie/s favourite fiiiud, by vvln'ch ho tuxoa the 
wlioU) vicinUy. offering tliom tho alternative of a law suit if 
they refused to }Miy huu tribute. At hsilgiU he was effectu¬ 
ally arrutiled in his earner by a gentloiuan, who, after com 
iiier.cing hi«i will with the t!u.sti>jnary invocation, proeoedod 
to huy,—“ lniprimU--l owe Juiuio Pvslhuiuc—nothing 1" 

3 31 2 
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After pu»si|ig through the Hme, the ^bs may be oen- 
aidcred pure* It in now in a state to be meuBured, and 
placed in the reservoirs destined to contain it until 
wanted for use* The first of these pur^mscs is effected 
by the g'as-ineter, invented in 1816. The construction 
of this instruiiieiit may he seen in fi^s. 1 and 2, the 
first of which is a front section^ or vie;nr of the meter, 
as it would appear if cut through by a plane parallel to 
the face, so as to show the iiisitle work to a person 
standing: in front: the othel fi(>'ure is a side sec^ 
^ lion. The letters 

of reference are 
the same in both, 
c, c, c, c, is a cy¬ 
linder, or drum, 
cl(»scd on every 
side exeqd at the 
ceiilie /f, where 
there is a hole 
pierced throng;h 
both sides, and at 
A, near the edgfc, 
where the g;as g^oes 
out of the machine 
when measured : 
this hole is not 
seen in fig. 1. The 
cylinder is made 
of sheet iron, and is hollow. I'hrougli owe of the centre 
holes a pipe, t/, is fixed, with its end turning upwards, 
to let in the gas to 1)C measured. Withinsidc is another 
cylinder, t/, d, d, d, which is 
divided inside into four cOm- 
rime Ills, /, /, /, by plates 
of sheet inni; tliese coinptu't- 
nuMits cominunicaie by the 
holes, or slits, A, 6, fr, with 
the hollow in the centre, where 
the gas is first Met in: they 
iiuvc no flirect coinniuiiication 
with each other, but are con¬ 
nected with the Ollier space 
by the holes r, c, c, e. This 
inner cyltiider turns freely on 
a pivot t/, /, running tlirough 
it; fijjj^d at one end to the cy¬ 
linder, and at the other kept 
steady by the bar m, m, which 
is fastened across the centre 
hollow. This end of the pivot 
does not reach to the outside of the cytimler^ but is 
inserted tu a hole drilled in the side of the pipe r/, 
which enters the internal cylinder. The other end 
projects from the inner eylimlcr, and reaches through 
the hole in the outer cylinder to o tin-cup, n, io a 
bole of which it turns. Within tliis cup, a cog-wheel, 
g, is fitted to the pivot, by which its revolutions are re- 
coedid oil the face of a dial by tlie aid of clock-work* 
Water is poured in at the cup, n, w, until it reaches the 
level, I, and the machine is now ready for use. The 
operMion of this ingenious instrument will be easily 
comprehended if the foregoing description has been 
well understood* The gas to be measured is admitted 
through the pipe o, which is bent upwards^ so that its 
orifice is above the level of the water. Tl&e small 
imrtioii of tlie icentral hollow above the water is soon 
filM, the gas then flows through h into that division 
which is almost all under water; this in the figure is 
cm llie right handv marked h The pressure of the gas on 
the euriice id* the water forces thdt division to rise, and, 
tK>iiiCi}ilC[jQit^i the whole internal cylinder to turn round. 


When (his division is quite full of gas, the hole b will be 
just dipping under the water, and water will flow into 
it instead gas. At the same moment, the slit, r*, by 
whrc|i the division communicates with the l)iiter cy^ 
liiider, will rise above the water, and the gas will flow 
out as the water enters the hole b. The next division 
will then be filled in the* same manner, the inner cy¬ 
linder, with its pivot and the cog-wheel attached, will 
continue turning round, and the gp which has passed 
through it will leave tlie machine through the pipe h» 
It is now clear that in one turn of the inner cylinder as 
much gas will pass through the meter as is sufficient to 
fill up its four compartments; and if that quantity be 
known, it will be easy to arrange a piece of clock-work, 
attached to the machine, so as to point out on a dial 
the actual number of cubic feet that has pas.sed through 
it. The. measure of gas manufactured will thus 
ascertained by siinjilc inspection as easily as the hour 
is known by a watch. The gas-meter belonging tu the 
establishment is made large enough to measure the 
whole cpiantity of gas iiutnufacUircd; and smaller 
machines, capable of measuring a few hundred feet 
only, are sometimes attached to the houses of con¬ 
sumers of gas, by which the quantity they use can 
be accurately determined and paid fur accordingly. 
These meters, from some cause which we do not under¬ 
stand, arc not generally used in London, although it 
would seem tiiey must be advantageous both to the con¬ 
sumer and manufacturer, i\s the former would not then 
be compelled to ))ay for more than he used, and tlie 
latter would not be cheated by unpriucijdod persons, 
who surreptitiously burn illuch more than they contract 
for. (ruif-coiiipanics, of course, while liable to this 
species of iju])o.siUiUi, arc Ibrced to average their eharge.s 
aci’^irdingly, but the honest cousuincr is tliereb) cum 
polled to pay a higher price. 

All ingenious c^mlrivaiuv called a tell-tale. is, in 
some estabUsliiueiits, attached to the great meter. This 
consists c»f a time-pioco, 

A, placed pcrpeinlicularly 
over a card, 11, attached 
to the meter, vvhic'h goes 
I omul w IIIIc a eertai u q uun- 
lity of gas j)usses through 
the iiieler, " say 4t)0,0t)0 
leet,—which may l>c the 
average quantiiy nuulc in 
twenty-four hoius. The 
curd is graduated as in 
the figure. To the ini- 
tiute-haiid of the time¬ 
piece, «, a rod, ft, is sus¬ 
pended, carrying a pencil, 
i/, at one end, the pointy 
of which rests'agatusl the 
curd : the rod is restricted 
to a perpendicular move¬ 
ment by the guide-wires 
c, c. When the niliuitc- 
hand of the time-piece is 
at 12, the pencil just 
reaches the edge of the 
outer circle on the card; 
and as the minute-hand 
goes on, the rod descends, 
and the pencil falls until the half Iiour, when it rises 
again until the hour is completed, making a descending 
and ascending stroke lijmu the card every hour. If, 
during the hour, no gas had been iiKide, the card wonhl 
have remained fixed, and the pencil wituld have traced a 
perpendicular mark in descending, 1\ hich it w.ould iiu^ 
niarkeil over again in rising. This would sliow', on 
inspection, that the workmen had been kiJe^ or the 
workb out of order, and that no gaa hod been made 
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during that hour; but if lha curd,^clunn^ thut time, 
hjif}* moved forward by the action of the f^as on the 
meter, the pencil would have traced a cujjvc, wider or 
iiarrowca as the card had moved more or less. This 
curve shows the quantity made every hour 'until the 
curd is covered, when it must be taken out and a clean 
one put into its place. • 

The pas wfieii measured goes to the gasometer. 
This word properly means gus-'ineastirer; and is, 
Ihetg^fore, an iinpToper term for a vessel which is 
lucrdy a gas-holder. But such an iiistnunnit 
having been long employed f(»r measuring us well 
as holding giis, before its present use as a ladder 
of coal-gas, it has retained its old, and at that time 
its appiopriute, name*. The gasometer is a very 



xveiglils arc <Uspensed uitli in very larg«j gasometers; 
Jbr the weight of a hollow cjliuder, wliosc sides are of 
a certain thickness, does not iucreat^c in the same pro¬ 
portion iUH its eupiicily increases: vvlien it reaches a 
certain biz.e, it will thereioie remuiii suspended of itself, 
and above that iii'/.e it will recpiire to be kept down 
a weight placed upon it. Two pipes, c, r, enter iJie 
gui:K)metcT through the bottom of the tank, passing 
ttirough tile wat<»r, aljove which tlieir orifices rise.' One 
of these ])ipes series (o coiney liie gas from tile works 
to the gasometer, and the other to carry it t)ll‘ when it 
is to be Hsed. These pi[»es are usually placed side by 
side, but are separated in llic hgure for the sake of 
distiuolucss. In the figure, the gusomeler is full; if, 
now, the pipe which h<LS brought in the gas be stopped, 
(lie gasometer, which has risen slowly from the bottom 
of the lank while the gas was entering, will rise 110 
further, but will reiiKuii in its present position until the 
gas is waiiled. When it is wished to send the gas into 
the pipes destined to eoiivey it to llic places where it Is 
to be consumed, tlie other* pipe is opened, and the 
gasumeicr imiiiediutely begins to siitk, pressing the gus 
ill its tlcseent through an immense range of pi[K:», often 
reaching many miles; and it is a curious i'act that any 
ipcrcuse or diminuliun of pressure is iustaiitly felt at the 
most distant point connected with tlic gasometer, the 
light iiica*ui:tijg or diminishing at the same inorneuU 
Tile ctiortnouH size of these machines, some of them 
capalile of containing 60,000 cubic feel of gas, and 
ixicasuriim sixty feet in diameter, togetfter with the ex- 
]HUisc and dif&cuUy of digging tanks to contain them, 
ims led to the. inveoiton of other gasometers; one of 
the most ingenious of which, called the Collapsing 
Gasometer,’’ was planned by Mr. Clegg, in 1817. 
This machine was^ in principle, similar to a portlblio, 
with ths ends closed. It was placed in a shallow tank, 

^ * At SUOMI esUblislimeiits no metvr is ufted, and the qaantity 
manufactured hi eatimaled by the aise and fulneaa of (he gaitometui^ 
ifi thb cose ^ ga«oro«tei is s gas-mcasuscr, tiiough an imjierfeet 


4sa 

with its edges only a few inches beiow the surface of 
the water, and when half-full wus in (he fiositiuii of 
which Fig. 4 is a section. * As the gas flowed out, the 
sides collapsed, uud the bat's, or plates, d, d, prevented 
the edges, 6, c, Fig.«4« 
from siuktrig 
lower as the ga- 
Kometcr closed. 

In this contri¬ 
vance the ex-^ 
peuse of dig¬ 
ging a tank was 
spared; but the 
great, and as 
it appears in¬ 
superable tlifli- 
culty, of mak¬ 
ing the juinrs 
pcricctly iiir- 
light, as well us 
Home minor iiicoiiveniciiccK, ])revemed its iiiiroductiuit. 
Another iinentioii, called the “ Ilevolviiig Gasometer,^ 
seems also to have fallen into oblivion ; and, us fur as 
we know, lliere are no gasuiiieters now in use but those 
on the old cylindrical ]>rinciple. This part of the ap¬ 
paratus is the most unwieldy of the whole, and there 
ujipeur (o be no nieunsof eoinprcssiiig it into u smuKer 
compass. Where inuiiy gasometers are in use, t ami 
there arc in soine cstublishinerits nearly twenty), tliey 
form the most couNpicuoiis and disagreeable objects in 
the building. 

[To Iw roiitinu«iL} 


HOUSES OF PAHLIAMENT.—No. II. 

TAi*K.VrUY OK TllU 1.ATK lIuirtiK <»P LuUUS. 

rNl:mi‘ hist Number we alluded generally to the tapestry 
with which the walls of the House of Lords were hung', 
and which iierislied in the recent coiiflagnition. It 
inaj^be proper to state that, although etymologically 
the word “ tapestry ” may be applied to any lining for 
the walls of ^partriieiitH, its use is more usually restricted 
to a sort of w^iveii liuiigiiigs of wool and silk, frequently 
raised and ciiriohed with gold :ind silver, representing 
ligiircH, landscapes, &c. Such hangings were in former 
times the usual linings*to (he i/alls of the nrincipul 
apartments in the iiiaiisioiis of great |>eople. An 
Kustern origin is tuiniiioniy assigned to the iiiuntiluc- 
turc and its application; and it is said to have lieeii 
brought from the Le\ant by (he (‘rusaders. This 
seems to l>c confirmed hy the fact, tliat the early inanu- 
faciurers were called Santzuts or Sarazinaai by the 
French. Guicciardini, however, claima it us uit Euro- 
|hjaii iiiveiitiofi; and if the Bu>eux tapestry was really 
the work of the Couqiu'ror's consort and her ladies, a 
kindred art must indeed have uccpiired much perfection 
in Eurepc Indore the time of the Cruaadea. The fact 
seems to be that liaiigings of needlework were in tise 
long before the loom was applied to ftirttiHb the same 
article with less labour and ex])enae. Before that time, 
and to ii smaller extent to a much later period, the 
working of figures with the needle formed a principal 
occiqiatioii among Itulies of quality. 

The first manufactares of tu{MeBtry thut acquired 
reputation were tbrjse of Fiauders; and they appear to 
have iieen long cstiiblished in that country before they 
were iiitroditcexl Into England and France. This jiitro- 
duction took place in the neventcciith century—in Eng¬ 
land in (he reign of Henry Vni., and in France in 
that of Henry IV. In both ciHiulries the art soon de¬ 
clined iintii it was revived, in France, in the reign of 
Louis XIV., when (he French tapestry began to rival 
the best of the Flemish ta[>csiries. In England the art 
was revived at the iiifflancc of King James I., who gave 
2000f. to asmt ^ir Francis Crowe io the eatahiwttfucnt 
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cif n rnfanufactory at M«>rtla1ca In Surrey. There is 
extant, In Ilymer^a * Feedero^* an acknowledjrmeiit from 
Charles 1., that ha owes the sum of 6000/, to Sir Fmneis 
for ta[>estiiesi and he ji^rants <o him the sum of 3000/. 
yearly^ for tea years, to cifhble him to inuiiitaiii his 
establishment. Previously l<i this tin»e the lupestries 
used ill this country were chiefly imported from the 
Netherlands; imd of the perfection to whicli the art 
had there attaiiic^d, the tapestry in the House ot Lords 
was an interesting’ endence. We liiwe already inti¬ 
mated tliat it was made in that country to cotnmeinorate 
the defeat of tiie Armada, in wliich the Netherlands, 
then struggling to shake the heavy yoke of Spain from 
its neck, were almost ns much interested as England 
itself. The poet Spenser, who lived at the time, gives 
u Iniaiitiful description of the laj)estry which nriloinart 
saw in one of tiie apa[|nient 8 of liu* house of Jhis^rane; 
and in the description probably Itad in view aciiint 
fipecimens of tapestry then fieqiuintly to be seen in the 
principal mansions of this country. 

“ Far round 4l)(iut the walla yclotlud were 
With goodly arroa of great iimieHty, 

Wovori with gold and ailke xo cloxo and aero 
That the rich rttriall hirked privily, 

Ar fainiitg to bo hid from envious eye; 

Yet bore, and there, ami ovcrywhirc, uiiwaros 
It ahuwd itxelfo and xhono unwillingly ; 

Lifcn a dixcoluurd xnake, whose hidden iunrea 

Through the gusene gras his long bright buruishl back declares. 

And in those tapetx weren fashioned 

Mauy fairu pourtraicb, and many a fdiio fcate.** 

He tlieii proceeds to describe some of the principal 
subjects represented, which were mostly love scenea 
from ancient mythology. With refereiiee to another 
apartment of the same niunsiou, lie says; — 

** Much fayror than the funner wax that looine, a 

And richliur by many parts arxyd ; 

For not with arran made in paiiiefuU loonip, 

But with pure gold it all wax overlayd. 

Wrought with wild aiitickes, which thvir folUos playd 
in the rich mctall, as lht»y living wero 

Ad it was, this splendid tapestry to wc are 

particularly adverting was one among many proofs of 
the Hlrong seiisutiou which the defeat of the Armada 
made throughout Europe. That great event was re¬ 
presented in varitniM* designs, exhibiting the hrst ap¬ 
pearance of the Spanish fleet;—the several forms in 
which it lay at diltWiit times on the Kiigliah coasts or 
in presence of the compamiively smoU English force 
which pursued it;—the place and disposition of the 
fleets when engaged and its partial clcmolition, and 
flual depnrtul’e. The whole was admirably executed; 
and the dread that this flue ivork might ]>crish thinugh 
accident, or ^naturid decay, happily occasioned the 
several parts to be engraved, about JOO years since, 
by Mr. «lohn Pine, to whose volume, published in 1780, 
w'e ahall ]n'e&erttly turn, but think it \vtBi to introduce 
all account of the tapestries by the tbllowing account of 
the i^palilsh expedition, ifirhich we have abridged Jrom 
the article • Armada * in the * Penny Cyclopojdia,' to 
‘^ehlcii wo refer tor more particular iaforniniion than our 
space adkuits. 

In May, ir)8fi, the Spanish gdtenunetit had com¬ 
pleted its prepamiioiis for the Invaision of England, 
and the name of the Invincible Afmadu ” yvj^ 
solemnly conferred upon the naval fortM^ to Wrhti^h the 
excctflioti of the undertaking was itithiaied. 
bisted, at this time, of 180 veswelsi 68 l>f thcwa. leett 
galleons and larger ships; S3 were pink-buflt afalps; 
19 lendct*si 18 sttmll frigtites; 4 were ghfeasoe^; Wtid 
4 galleys. The soldiers on boanl amonnlod t6 
the mariners to S030; of Ihese^ 333U suldieis and 1898 
mariners hod been supplM bj" Portugal: bcaidto 
which, Iho nnvers in (he galeaaaCs amounted to 1290'^ 
^ * Fa«ry Quoeue/ Book cAutoxl 


and ill the galleys to ^ 88 . There were ainn on board 
8431 pieces of arlillcry, and 4575 quintals of powder 
847 of the yieces of artillery had likewise been supplied 
by Portugal. Two thousand volunteers of 4hc most 
distinguished famihes iu Spain, exclusive of the sailors 
and .soldiers already mentioned, are stated to have ac¬ 
companied the expedition.** Besides this, another large 
military fbr(« was prepared by the Spanish governor iu 
the Netherlands, the Duke of Pqyina, to co-operate 
with the licet and troops from Spain. These werc4ie!d 
in readiness iu (he neighbourhood of Nleuport and 
Dunkirk, and ilat-botlomed Imuts were provided flt for 
transporting both horse and toot. The duke was thus 
perfectly prepared for his part of the undertaking, 
and Hiiviously wailed for the Spanish fleet, persuaded 
that on its appearance the Dutch and English ships 
which cruised upon the coast would retire into their 
liarbnurs. 

At the time when Queen Elizabeth began her pre¬ 
parations, her fleet did not amount to more than thiity 
ships, none of tlicm nearly equal in size to those of the 
enemy. Ultimately, however, the ditfercut descriptions 
of vessels, large and small, which Ibrincd her navy, 
aiiiouiitcd to IHI .shi))s, muiiiied by 17,472 sailors. The 
military force consisted of two armies,—one for innne- 
dietely opposing the enemy, the other for the defence 
of (lie cpieen’s person. The army appointed for the 
defence of the queen’s person amounted to 45,362, 
besides the hand of pensioners, with 86 pieces of ord¬ 
nance. The other army amounted to 18,449 ; the total 
of both armicB to 6‘3,511, besides r/000 fool, who were 
expected from the Low Countries. 

Jt hud^beeii arranged that the Armada should leave 
Lisbon early in May ; but the admiral, the Manpiis dc 
Santa Cruz, was, at the moment of departure, Kcixc^d 
wjth a fever, of which he shortly died; and the Duke 
de Ptdiano, the xice-adinirul, died also at the fiamc time. 
These cii'cuinstances, and the difliculty of flndiiig a suit¬ 
able successor to so iibh?. a naval officer as Saiuu Cruz, 
occasioned some delay ; but at last the Duke of Mtnlina 
Sidonia was appointed mimirul, and Martinez de Re- 
cttldo vice-adrninil. The former was a person of high 
reputation, but of no iimritinie experience, which was, 
however, largtdy possessed by the latter. On the 29th 
of May the fleet letl Lisbon; but on its way to Coruimu, 
where it was to receive some troops and stores, it was 
overtaken by a violent storm, by which it was dispersed, 
and sustained much damage. All the ships, except 
four, however, reacberl Corunna, where they were re¬ 
paired w/th the utmost expedition; but several weeks 
ela])sed before the fleet was again in condition to put ((> 
sea. News of this event having reached England, with 
an exaggerated Htatement of the damage, it was ant- 
cluded that the expedition was ruined ibr that season ; 
and the English admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
received orders from the government to lay up four of 
his largest sliips and discliarge the seamen. Instead of 
doing so, he detemln^ to keep tliem at his own ex¬ 
pense, if necessary; and in onicr to ascertain how the 
Armada was actually drcuiustauced, and with the view 
of compleiiiig its destruction, if it had sulTered so much 
as reported, he sailed ibr Corunna. On the coast of 
KSpaiti be tuK^nJearned tlie.truUi; and as a south wind 
liad ^rung up, ne began to fear that the Armada might 
Itave sdUed for England, and Uteiefora returned 
wltho^l didasr 16 his fm^iner Mation at Fl^outh. 

;|won after his arrival in port, jtord Howard 
was informed of the approach of the Armada; and the 
naai day U StasseenaavuiiclngHi ililfonncd'a crescent, 
which extended seven miles from extremity to tlie 
oUier. ^ The precise lOtyeet at wbi^ the Spanish id- 
immediately aimed remained uncei tain; but it 
iiKMi ijppciir^ thai^ betnieuded to press ap the Channel, 
mid effect u Junction with the ibices assembled by the 
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Duke of Pnraia. In endeovoutinp^ U> accompliiih this were ho careful that it bUouUI not pons into dblivioii^ 
intention» the Armada Hustained nmch Iohh from the that .they procured the between (he two 

desultory and haraHHing attacks of the figiglitiii ships fleets to be represented in ten pieces of tapestry^ with 
which t^ng' close u|>oii its rear^ ready to portraits of the several English cuntainsi taken 

advantage which accident or the inadvertence of the from the life,.worked in* the borders, wnicU arc now 
enemy might offer. Whei^ tlie Simniards at last nr- placed some in the royal wardmbe nml some in the 

ri\ed off Calais, their ndiniml orden*<l them to cast House of Lords. * * But because time, or accideuta, 

anchor; but was smm induced, by inlornmtion recei\e<l or moths may deface these valuable shadows, we have 
from the Duke of Parma, to direct them to proceed on cii(iea\cured to j)reservc their likenew iu the preceding 
thei^ooume. They had already arrived in sight of prints, which, iiy being uiuhiplied and diepersed in 

Diiiikirky when u sudden calm put a stop to the motions various Imnds, may meet with that security fVom the 

of the ittfibrent fleets tor an entire day. In the middle closets of the curious wliieh the originals may hardly 
of the following wight breeae arose, of which the hope for, even from the sanctity of the place they are 
English admiral availed hitnaelf by Bending before it, keptju,** In another place Mr, Pine quotea Joachim 
agaiimt the differont divisions of the Spanish fleet, eight de Sandrart as staling that tlie deBigns for the tapoHtry 
vessels ftllcfil with combustiblo materials, which were were executed by Henry CorneliuH Vixxmi, •♦a famous 
set on Are. Tliis thiew the Spamnh fleet into the painter of Haarlem, eminent for his great shill in 
greatest disorder, and IiOTtl Howard hustenerl to im- drawing all sorts of shipping;’* and that it was Woven 
prove this advantage by ordering a general nituck the by Francis Sj)iring. 

next mornliigi 'l%e battle 'which ensued tasted from The following account of the subjects of the sevand 
four in the morning until aia at night; and although pieces oi‘the tapestry in the House of Lords, excluMive 
tile Spaidardli fought with great bravery, (hoy were of the border decorations, is drawn from Pine's volume, 
able to do but very little eacoution agoinat the Kiigiliih, No. I, Hepresented the Spanish fleet coming up the 
while many of tladr own ahuM ware greatly damageil (Channel, o|)posiie to the Lizard, as it was first disc*^* 
and aevend of them foil. ^Tha Duke de Medina wan vered. No. 2. The Spanish fleet oguimst Fowey, 
led, by huoK untoward oircumBtiincei, not fuity (odespuir drawn up in the form of a Imlf'innon, and purnuod by 
of .siieciM, but >iegait to bf appreheuitve for the anfety the English, No. 3. Uepresonted, in ihi* lefi-hand 
of hii fleet. The bulk of his vis.seln rendered them corner, the firsi engagements between the hoafite 
unfit, not only for fighting, Init for navigutum In the fleets; after which the English, an represented in the 
narrow Heaa, He therefore resolved to abandon the other part, giue chase to the Spaniards, who drew 
enterprise; and feeling the difTiciiUy of geUitig back to thmiselvcs up in (be form of a roundel.’’ No. 4* The 
Spain by the way he came, he detennined to sail north* galleon of Ue VuUle/ springs her foremast, and is taken 
ward, and return by making' the circuit of t)!b Briliiih ny Sir Francis Drake, uhilo the Lord Jligli Admiral, 
i‘^lcs. ‘ wi(h the Bear " and “ Marv Hose,** imrsne (he enemy, 

After the fleet had rounded the Orkinws, a dreadful whg arc in the h>rm of a half-moon. No. ti. The 
storm arose, in which many of the ships were wreekt;^! admiral of the Ouypiisco-dn scpiadrou being set on fire 
on the rooks, or driven on shoroi or foundered at sea; is taken by the Englisli, while the Armada ennliiiuea 
and sidmquently ulinOBt equal damage was occasioned its courhe until op]»o.site the Isle of Portland, where 
by another storm, which overtook the fleet fmni the west, another engagetnent takes place. No. 6. Some Eng- 
3’hc Duke d© Medina himself having kept ouflu the lish ships ar^j. attacking some Spanish ones to (fic* west- 
open sea, escaped nhipwreck, iiinl arrived at Hanturideri ward, while t]ie main body of the Arrmula, in the form 
in the Bay of* BiHcny, about the end of Se])tember, with of a rfuindel, eimtlinies its course piir.Hned by the Eng- 
no more than sixty sail out of his whole fleet, and those lish. No. 7, llcprescnted a severe cngageinent (hut 
very much shuttered. An oocount published at the took jilace between the k'vo ilcelK^m the ^hdi of July, 
time, apparently upon authority, thus estlmatea the opposite the Ule of Wiglit. No. 8. The Anuadu, 
loss of th© Spaniards upon the coacits of England and pursued close by (Ijo English, is .^eoii sniluig up (he 
Ireland lu July and Attgu»t, ships 15, men 4,7fil; Channel, intending to stoj) at. Dunkirk or Calais, where 
yink, &c. upon the foast of Ireland, 17 nhips, 5,304 it was to he joined bj the Dnke of Thtrina. Ncr. {). 
men irtaking a total ofS0 ahfpa and 10,135 nwii. The Spimiard.s eoinc to an miclior be/i)n‘ Ciihiis, from 
'fhe interest which the NetncrlandH fell 4ii those wlienee (bey are dislodged 1»\ the fire-Hiii[)s sent titnoiig 
events is indi^te<tjuit only by the tapestry which has them in the night, '^fhe Fiiiglish appear prei)aring t() 
given occasion to this acoouiii, but by the curfous fact pursue (hem. No. 10. Tlio Spimhirds arc represented 
that the medals and jettons which were struck on the making (he best of (h(‘ir way for the N(U (hern Sens, 
occasion were entirely Duteti; none were struck in and are in (he mean time very much balteird by the 
Knglafid, Englisli, who closely piirsnn them. The chief gnleass 

The following is the title of Pine's book :—The Is rvprcvcuted us stramied near (hdais. 

Tapestry Hangings of the House td* Lords, remsent- The views of the coast were, in some (d‘ (he pieces, 
i)ig the several Engagements %!twecn the English curious, in(cn?«ling, and generally natural; and more 
and Spanish Fleets, in the ever-roemotable year 1588, attention tliau wn$iially found in the productlonts of tiu* 
with the portruitH of the Lord High Admiral, and other time was given tt» convey an idea of Uic ditferent di.s- 
Nohle Commanders, taken from the life. To which are tHnees of the fleets from the shore in (he several pieces, 
added, from a book eBtitled * Expedition^ Hispamirnin exccjit when the French und English ennsis were ex* 
ill Angifont veiw D^^piio, a. 3. 1588,' clone, as ia hibiled opposite to each other in the same ])icce., when 
suppoHed, for the laid t,mBtr|r to ba workedten they are much too near. In No. H, pari of a 

eharit of Ihe fM|g' coaota gr Bitgfondi and a geiMrinl one town on tiie French coast woe brought into vicar, with 
of England, fj^tfafid, litdand, Froniht^ HblliMidi Agm people hastening to the s^ltore to witness the passing of 
showing ihe placea of betweeti the two fleett, the fleets. The two last pfocea represented part of 

ornamenled. with |nailaU struck upon the occasion, Calais In (he fore-ground, with Kohiicrs and citizens 
and other aTiital^ devicoH.*' These charts, ifiedals, ui^m the walls, anil various other persou.H outsifh* the 
and devices, fnrm>#'ery curious and interesting addi* walLs,ino«tly engaged in animated conversation, with the 
tioMs to Tine’s work, in which he .seetmt to ititimate exciqilion of one man, who, in both the pieces, was re- 
Ihat the tapestries were executed on commlsttlon from presented as occupied in angling underneath the wall.s. 
this country; for he.says,—Our ancestors that B'cre Tlie sea was tolerably well sup])lied with dolpliins, and 
personally iu ii (tha defeat of the Spanish^ Armadapiq other Btrange fish, which, iu most instance.^, stemecl to 
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oppdse themnelve^ wHh ltdm nA grim lodes, to the, 
progress of tlie Spanish fleet. * 

Several of the pieces are very similar to one another, 
representing the Armada as jpioceeding in the form of 
a crescent, punned by the Kirglish; and only diver¬ 


sified by die appearance of the coast, or the ci^ture 
or burning of single vessels. Our wood-cut, which will 
give an idenfcf the style of these compositions, is taken 
from No. 2 in the series of pieces, each of nmch has 
Just been Spedficd. . 
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Tims Chamber is commonly consiilcrccl to have been ns 
old as the time of Edward,the Conlessor; and tradition 
even stutes that he died there. We believe that this 
circninstancc was first noticed by Howell in his ‘ Loii- 
dinopolis.* The authority of this writer is ii(»t very 
hifrh, and Anthony ii Wood sneers at him and his hook. 
Baker also {•ives the same fact, but brinn^s no evidence 
ill support of it on the one hand, or hints any doubt of its 
accuracy on the other. It is certain tliat Edward the Con¬ 
fessor died id Westmiiisfer, and probably in tlie palace; 
hut it hcems very doubtI'ul that this identical cluimbtT 
should have survived iii its integrity all the confla(|:ra- 
lions which liave hapjiened ffom the limes of the Con- 
fei.sor until our own. However, it is certain that from 
very early times one chamber in the palace of West¬ 
minster was knpwh os St. j^i^dhmniVs Chaniber. 1 ii the 
eerehionial of the thaitiag;e of Hichard, j3iilie of York, 
second son of Edwdhl IV.J in 1477, a chamber is men¬ 
tioned by this name; and that the Painteil Chajnber 
and no olhcM* was intended is certain ; anions* other 
proofs of which, the testimony of Sir Ed wind Coke 
limy be (piotert. Jri his ‘ Eoiirlh Institute’ he says that 
the causes of Pailiimicnt were in ancient times showed 
in the Cliainber Depcint, or St. Edward's ('Chamber. 
Biirnes, in his ‘ History of Edward III.,' pnblislied in 
JdS8, speaks of a Parliament ns niectin**; in 13dl in 
the Painted Ohamher; so that il. would seem to have 
bieii thus distinguished even al that early period. No 
cause, however, appeared ftir the application of the. term 
“ Paiiiled” to this chamber, niilil the conimencenient 
of the present century, when, on the removal of the | 
old lH])estry with which the walls were linnii;, paintiiig-H 
eonttiiniii^' a lunltitiide of liirj»'e figauvs, and repiesent- 
iOf;- battles, were discovered on those walls. Neither 
written evidvhce nor oval tradition e\is(ed to dg^nole 
the peiiod when these paiiitin< 4 s were cxocnted; nor 
was Iheie any reason, from anytliin*!: that was rally 
Iviumu, to supjiose that there ever had been any.such 
paintings until the disclosure wC have mentioned look 
]))aee. Tliey were, however, certainly as old as 1322, 
iiiifl jirohably.older ; fbr in the inantiRcrjpt itinerary of 
Simon Siinton and Hiig-o the Hhuuiiiator, doled in 
that year, aiul now existing* in the lilirury of Bennet 
('idleg-e, C’ambridge, n passug-e occurs, (puiteil by Gray 
in a letter to Horace Walpole, in 17G8, of w hich the 
ibilowing- is a translation :—> 

“ At the other end of the city (fjondoft) is a inomis- 
tery of black monks, named West minster, in w hich all 
the kings of Eugland are ennstuutly and in cotninuii 
buried; and to the fianie inoiuistcry is almost imine- 
dinlely joino I that most famous palace of the king, in 
wliieli is the well-kno<^n chamber, on whose walls nil 
tlie history of the wnr.s of the. whole Bible are exqut- 
silely painted, with most complete and pcifecl inscrip¬ 
tions in French, to the great admiration of the 
beholders, and witli the greateftt regal mngnificonce.” 
This passage not only flemoiistrates that the paintings 
were llicve *-0 curly ns lS:22, hut even iiidieateH their 
siihjecls. 'f here are sthmg reasons tor considering that, 
at least, many of the puiiUings were of the reign of 
Henry Tfl. There is extant an order, datoil hi the 
twenty-first year of his reign, fur paying to Odo; life 
g-oldsinith, clerk of the works dt ViT*slminster, four 
pounds eleven shillings for pictures to bo done iiV Ihe 
kings churhber there, which very probatdy was this 
room; abd if so, there tire many other orders ihiled id 
this rbign for the execution and ])ayment for paintings 
to he done in tills chttmber, and other chamberH of the 
paUefe «l\Ve.stmlnsteir. The reader will find some further 
inforitmtlon on this mi^ject iu No. l26 of the • Penny 
Mog-disine.’ 

On the discovery of the |)alntiivgs in some per¬ 
sons had thte good ibrtuuo to see them ; but they were 
speedily rbvered With a toatihg of white-wash, which 
8 mith, iu his • Antiquities of Wcstiniiistcr,’ cwnestJy 
1 


exhorted the Anlitpjariau Ro^ioty, but we believe with¬ 
out buceess, to exert their influence and interest in get¬ 
ting renamed, in order to have the paiiiting.s copied Ibr 
the ])iirpose of being engraved. 

Tlie above account is chiefly takenjj^oin the work vve 
have just mentioned; and it is worthy of being re- 
marked, that some of the co)nes contain, in a plate of 
tile iulerior of tlie Painted Clminber as it appeared be¬ 
fore the old tapestry was taken ^.)wn in 1800, one of 
the very earliest specimens of the then lately iiUir.iluced' 
art of lithography. '[I'lie specimen is not very llaltering 
to the new art, and it cunttusts vcjcy disadvantageously 
in the copy now bei'ore us, witji Hublher ])late of the 
same subject Iroin copper. Wt. Smith also took the 
occa-Moa to explain the art of which he furnished this 
bjiecimeii. The tone of his report was rather Cv>ld and 
iinhwourable, and would not have excited the e.\pccta-t 
tion of lho.se results which the art aflerwnrcls realized. 

The Painted Chamber has been long used as a 
])lacv of confcrcnco between the Lords and ('ominons. 
In Pennant's time it made but a sorry appearance, 
“ being hung with very ancient French or Arras ta¬ 
pestry, which, by the names worked over the figures, 
seems to relate to the "i’rojan war. The windows are of 
liie ancient simple Gothic. On die lunlh'imtsidc, be- 
l^oiul the windows, are many marks of rcccssc.s, groins, 
and arms, on the remains of .some t)tlicr room*.’* 


GAS. -No. IV. 

[Coiitiuiu'il inmi Nn. 100] 

Itjr order that the lights throiighoiit the district sup' 
plied may burn with regular and ninibrm power, it in 
ncce.ssti^'thttt Ib^w of gas in the pipes which supply 
them shoiihl be at all limes ns nearly erpial as jio.ssiblc: 
tifis would be \ery easy if the liglils hurniiig wcie 
^hvays the same, in number; but this is not the case: 
a few lumps oiify are used by «lay, us in dark passages 
and counting-houses; a small opening in the main 
pipe affords, in such eases, a sufllcicnt supply. When 
night comes on i\ grout number of lights are wauled, 
and the quantity wliieh was before suflicieut is now 
quite inadequate to the purpose, "rhe Opening in the 
great pi|)e must be enlarged, the gas will flow in greater 
quantityi and the small supiily pipes will be filled as 
before. Towards midnight the lights are generally 
extinguished, and the few remaining would. If the same 
pressure coutiiineil, be filled too full, and the flume would 
rise too liigh. The opening in the main is then jiarlly 
clo-sctl, the gas flow^^ with less rapidity, and each remain¬ 
ing laiflp still receives its proper sup]j|y. A very iii- 
genious instrument for effecting these necessary changes 
was intrudheed iu 1SI6 by Mr, Clegg, who named it. 
the “governor." This m^trUment, with some improve- 
t*|g. 5. • ment by Mr. Cross- 

ley, is givfcn l«.fig. 5 : 
(I is a tube ihrough 
which the gas enters 
the “ governor," and 
6 , another tube by 
which it is carried 
off. It will be ob¬ 
served that in its tws- 
Sage from a to b the 
gas will go through 
tq® hote A, tUrongh 
which small wjre 
bSsses, SiiSji^iiried 
Odin inside of a 
fei^thaped vessel, e, 
emd ctth-ytqg u coni¬ 
cal Weight, The 
, ^ bell-shaped vessel is 

inverted in water withlftslde thb “ goVeirnor.’' ^ Nbw sup¬ 
pose a fiill stream of gaS td bb admitted into the pipe q, 

• * Some Account of London. 17y3/ 
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when few h^htg arc wanted, the burnew could n<1t con- 
Rtunc all fhe graft supplied,—the pipes would be too 
much fiUeil some contrivance to pipvent this 

edt'cl, iinAtil( iuj|j'1|ghts would smoke in consecpicace of 
I he over^3^ppij7 ’ "ipW is obviated by the “ fr^vemor.’’ 
'Flic pres^il^ i^erm by the yio great flow of gas lyill 
cause th^bclbsnapcdy«i^ c, to rise in the governor;'’ 
it will ctaw up with jt wire and weight, d, uiul close 
the holftj^ more oWestt as the ])reKsnro is more or less 
stronjf'jnil^ “wilt prevent an over-supply 

to the bfjirners. When more lights arc used, wliieii 
will be case as ft grows dark, the pipe, //, will curry 
oir more gifa, the pr^ssut;^ will cliininisli, the boll-slmped 
\esHe!, beibj np longiBy kept up by it, will dro]>, and iho. 
weight also proppingyyilj leave the hole, //, open. With 
this inHirumiettt the (lo^ of gas wjU sup])ly (he bunuMs 
^ erpiajiy, yarfaiion (wdthjn certain limits) thoir 

iiunibcr may biEt liablo h); but it w^onhl appear that its 
ein|)loymcnt h^s not peen generally found to answer 
(lie, end proposed, at least in the largo way, for, iiwslearl 
of this governor,’^ incu are employed in many esta¬ 
blishments and day to regulate the supply of gas 
Inlo the main pipe by nieaiis of a valve, wliiclrtlicy open 
or close as the supply is more nr 
less wanljed. That those pc»iv>iis 
may know wlmt <iiiautily of gas is 
rot^uired, a. bent lube of glass, a h, 
called a “pressure gauge,” is nm- 
iicctcdAAilh tile main ])ipe. by the 
end a, and h is clnsod; a siniill 
(pnintiiy of water, c stands in 
the huver bead. WIumi the pres¬ 
sure nf|;;as is strong, I hat to say,| 
when few lights are burning, ami 
consecjuently tlie gasonuMer Ibrws 
more gas into the ])ipes than thjj 
burners can consume, the walei in 
the “ prcftsnve gauge *’ will be Ibrcerl 
tip at d towards 6 ; the person cm- 
ployctl then partly closes the valve 
aiui lessens the siipfdy of gas. 
Vi’lien more lights are burning Iho supply of gas is 
iiisutfjcicnt, and the pressure diminishes; t|ie water 
then falls in the tube, and the workman opens ihe 
tiilve. As a check upon the persons ein[)h»yfd i»i this 
duty, a very convenient instrvinuMit is in general ti-^e, 
called a “ pressure indicator/’ This is a little gaso- 
itielcr connected with the main pipe, vvliich rises ami 
falls a« the pressure in the pipe im!rcusc« or lessens; a 
^)cndl is att^bed to the gasoinctev, the pointed'which 
presses agai^t a cylinder of paper twelve inches in 
length, wliicb turns slowly round by means of clock¬ 
work. The cyfmder is divided by hour Hugs traced 
from top to bottom, so gradstuted that at twelve o’clock 
the \me marked 12 come« under the pencil, and at 
one o^clock that niarked 1, and so on of the cdhers. 
Thus the precise moment at which any mark was made 
by the peiifeH may be known at any time. The rylimler 
i-' also divided by parallel linos all round, to show the 
height of the pencil, and consecpiently the ])resHure of 
ilje gas that moment. The “pressure indicator” 
was first ttsed at the Chartered Company's Gas-works 
in 1824. 

We have now brought gas from its first impure state, 
ns it left the Coal, fo the lust stage of ])urily, wlien, 
having been accurately measured, it leucs the maim- 
fjictory to carried to its rlestination. The tubes 
which it aijp of a size proporiionato to the mim- 

bci of laibpR have to finp]»ly; from the diameter of 
eighteen inches, vdiere it leaves the largest worloj, to 
the hurfDi) copper pipe which supydies a .single liglit (o a 
fdiop window. A pipe of one inch in diameter .Mij.pijf '- j 
gas enough to give.a liglit etpial to a hurclred luoiild 
candles of six to the pound; and an a pipe of double the 
diameter has four tlmeii the area, it migiii be suppu-ed 






that one of two inches wo\dd be eriual to four Imndred 
caudles. Jt is found, however, that a pipe of that dia¬ 
meter ecpiuls four hundred and fitly euudlcs, ami a four- 
inch pipe two thousand candles. This vmiation ariscH 
from the resistance caused by the sides of the pipe; to 
the flow of the gas, which is pn*portiouab1y greater in 
the smaller tube. The larger ]>ipcs are made of ^•a^t 
iron, with a socket at one enti, and they arc joined 
together by inserting the small end of each pipe iiuo 
the soeket of the next, and filling up the inlcrstues 
with melted lead. Tlie pipes arc laid as nearly in 
straight lines us eouvciiieut, ami a slight inclination is 
givi‘n to them in order that the occasional rlepoMtion.s 
of oil and tar, which will lake place in the bcst-pnrilied 
gas by long standing, ipay be cidlcclcd in certain de¬ 
finite pbices, from whence they may from time to time 
be putnped away. From the mains which nin under 
ground through the streets, smaller pipes are detached 
to th« honse.s on each siile tlic way; briincliing olf to 
supply burners in the shops and other apartmeiUs. 

'I’he burners are ol' difibreut shapes, ami from the 
easy (lowing of gas in any direction, (hey admit of 
gTcaler varielv than any other laiuji. Various names 
are given to (hose in eominoii use. The “ Argaud 
burner *’ is in shape like tlie Argand lamp ; a cvlimirical 
ring with ten or twelve holes of one forticili or one 
sixtieth id* an inch in tUanieii'r, ami a glass cliinmey. 
The “ cock? pin* ' is a rniiml liead with (hiee small holes, 
forming jets of llghi like a coi-k's foot. The. “ fun ” is a 
.spreading semicirehMd':,mull jets, ami the “ bal's-wing 
a thin .sheet oi‘ gas, y>ro<bu'ed, not by juissing through 
hoU“<, as in other burners, but thnmgli a narrow slit 
sawed hall'-wuy through a hollow globe. Tlie turning 
of a stop cock below the burner ndniils a greater 4 u* 
lesstniaulily of gas at pleasure, from (he smallest point, 
in which it. ap])ears like a thin blue speck, to a full 
stream, longer and brighter tlum any other Uini]) could 
yiroduce. 

It has been ascorlained by experiment that the larger 
the light |»roduced by a burner (he. less is its prop<»r- 
tioimte eosl,-“ that is to .‘ay, if in a burner of given 
size the gas is admitted so jis (o give a light eijnul tc 
three eamlles, (he consmnpliou is mueli less than three 
time.^ tfiat of the same burner giving a liglit ecpiul to 
one candle, in making' (his exjiAimeiit an“Argand 
burner” of three tproiers of ail ineli in diairieier was 
used ; it wal supplied first with cijongii gas to pro- 
<biee u light etpial to one mould cuiidie; with t.lim 
light nearly a Coot and a half of gas was eonsnrned in 
one hour. Abne gas was (hen admiKctl, nn(il the light 
ecpudled that oC Ibiir eamlles ; and with this great in¬ 
crease of liglit the. eoiisuinption of gas was under two 
cubic feet iii the hour. Coiiseipienlly the co.st of light 
in (he first instance was a lijoi and a half of gas per 
candle; and in the second only half a f<M>t, or thiee 
times as cheaj). The experinieiit wa.s then coiUiiincd 
until the liglit was e(|nal to that of leu candles; when 
more gas was ad mil led the light became smoky, and 
the experiment was carried no farther. Tlie ibllowing 
the lesuU of tlic whole experiment 
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All those yierfions who burn gas by meter arc inle- 
re^-led in the result of ibis exTeriinciit, if they wish to 
economise ; they Hhonhl get all the light llicy want. 
Irom as few burners as may be coiivenient, and when 
they well to diminish ilnsr light, this purpo.se should 
be elfi cJcd by extinguishing one or more lamps iu:-tei;d 
of lowering the gas in all. In this manner the grcalc.st 
liglit will be obtained ut the least possible cost. 
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MADEIRA. 



Tice leftutiful «nd Artile island of Madeira enjoys a cloud. The air is soft and delicious, and ,9l(Kikes with a 
situation perhaps the most desirable on the whole globe, peciilidr charm the stranger whom p^*)haj)s a few days 
which enables it to combine all the luxuries of climate have transferred from the gloom and chill of an English 
with the comforts of civilization: there is a peculiar winter. Rut the perfection of its climate is its equability 
clearness in the atmosphere, with p transparency which of temperature; the observations of eighteen years give 
seems to bring out fresh hues from every object; and for the coldest month (.January)_ an aver^ of 64®, 
the slcy, of a deep and stainless blue, is unsullied by a and for the hottest month (August) 75® of Fahrenheit. 


(Town of Funchal ia the Island of Madeira, fronian original Drawing.] 
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Tliis and the 8 o 6 ncm of the air has, caused it to be 
much resorted to by invalids from northern climes, more 
especially those afRicted with pulmonary ^mfilnints; 
>et, froni,4ts shores to tile Buminits of its mounttiins, 
any degree of temperature may he enjoyed a 

moderate range. The myrtle, the gemnium, the rose, 
and the violet, grow around ^ii the wildest profusion ; 
the geraniums in particular are so common that the 
honey of the bees^which is far more pui'c and tratis- 
parea^than that oflSngland, becomes almost a jelly of 
that ftowefa I'he island is also singularly free from (he 
annoyances and incoiivenietices so common in warm 
climates, being subject to no epidemic fevers,—free 
from snakes, or uoaious reptiles of any kind; it is, how¬ 
ever, sometimes visited by an easterly wind similar to 
the Hannatian and Sirocco, which, like them, atlccts 
most coustitutions with oppression, languor, hcucluch, 
and dryness of skin. 

Its physical character is one muss of mountains, rising 
to the greatest height in the centre, descending abruptly 
to its shores, and riven throughout with deep ravines, 
radiating to tile sea in all directions. Tlie cuhivulion, 
which occupies altogether only a small pent ion of its 
surface, is confined to the coasts and the bottoms of the 
vallcj's; vines, of course, forming the principal object; 
for the corn grown nnniiuliy on the island scarcely 
supplies the coiisiimption of two months to its inhabi¬ 
tants, the deficiency being made up by importation 
from the ports of tlie Baltic. The only corn grown is 
bearded wheat and barley : maize, vviiich forms tlie chief 
food of the lower orders, is inip{nted mostly from the 
Merliierraiiean and the Capft Verde Islamls. Among 
tropical fruits, the' guavas|icitrons, bananas, miiuI cus¬ 
tard-apples are considered even superior to those of tlie 
iVest Indies, and a very superior coffee is growi^in 
gardens: Uie vegetables are mostly of the same kind 
ns in England, and of much the same quality. * 

The towns ami villages are invariably situated on the 
scu-coast, generally at the outlet of a ravine; but where 
the soil is fertile, and the surface sutficiciitly level to 
permit it, 001111117 scats and cottages are seen scattered 
siluml to a considerable distance up the valleys. Water 
is abundant, and of excellent quality ; springs are found 
everywhere; and the streams which flow clown tlie 
ravines, fed by the mountain mists, ore never dry, r\pii 
ill summer, while the height from whicii they drscend 
enables, the inhabitants to divert (heir course at almost 
any elevation and in any direction; so that wherever 
the landudmits of cultivation it may be irrigated on all 
IRios by these water-courses. On the coasts fisl^is abuii- 
tla lit, and forms an impbrtant article of food to all classes. 

The impilal of the island is callei! Funchal; it is 
situated on the sea-coast, and strclchcH along the margin 
of a bay . about a mile and u jialf in length, but scarcely 
onc-Umti in brearitb, owing to the abrupt rise of the 
mouiTlaiiia' ai the back* It is neither u handsome nor 
convenient town, though by no means so dirty as Por- 
tiiguefie iiaualty are. Tlit^ arises partly from the 
influence W the English merchants, and partly from 
the stmts being ho steep that every thing finds its way 
down to the beach ; their cleanliness Ixdng also greatly 
aj^sisted by a copious little nviilcl running down the 
centre, tlie sound and sight of which are particularly 
grateful in a warm climate. The streets are very 
narrow, bat this give.s the adv'ontnge of greater shade 
to passengers (a plan on which many of the large towns 
of Sp.'iih and Portngni arc built), and it must be re¬ 
marked that wheclerl currfages are not used on the 
r.slaiid. ^ * • 

The houses m*c gonendly low, not often cxcceiiing 
one Hlttry in height’? and, lacing all whitc\va.sh€d, have a 
neat and dean appearance; those belonging to the 
richer merchants arc large and handsome. They all 
have turrets elcvatM above (he rest of the building, 


from which, owing to the rapid descent on which the 
town is built, a good view of the bay and offing may 
he obtained. Thm towers are resorted to in order to 
look out fur vesselsthe first business of the morning 
is to mount the turret, ta sec if any ship has made 
her appearance since the preceding nightfall; and os 
every merchant has his own private signals, the names 
of both the vessel and her consignee are known long 
before she reaches the bay. 

The governor resides in the castle, a latge irregular 
mass of half<moaerni%ed Gothic building, situated near 
the bcuch; but there is no other public building of much 
importance. The town taljounds in .churches, whose 
bells, on the numerous saints’ days, are very noisy; 
and the enthedrnl, rather a fine edifice, has niimeroiis 
altars and shrines, rich in gold,silver, and pearls, while 
the images of the saints are grcnerally adorned wifh 
chaplets and festoons of fresh ruses. It has, howevef, 
no ceiling, the rough unpainted rafters that form the 
roof being exposed to view ; and the floor consists of 
nothing but loose planks, which arc continually being 
removed for (he pur])ose of depohiting the remains of 
the flecul beneath. Before its western door is a large 
open s]Kice, beyond which is the Terreiro da Se, a 
pronieiiude under four or five parallel rows of trees, 
enclosed by a wall a few feet high, with some pretty 
houses on each side, from the balconies of which the 
ladies gaze on the gentlemen below. Beyond this is 
the market-place, which is very clean, end regularly 
loid out in streets and roofed stalls. The church of 
Nossa Senhora do Monte ivS the neatest on the island; 
in approaching tlic luiy it forms a conspicuous object, 
standing on a terrace about half-way up the mountain’s 
side, and commands one of the most enchanting views 
imaginable. There is an English church on the skirts 
of the (own, an elegant and convenient building, lite¬ 
rally embosomed in ever blcHiming rewes and while 
daturas. The quintan^ or coiintry-Hcats of the English 
merchants, are most delightful retreats, scattered about 
in the most eligible spots among the mountains; and 
the hospitality of their owners is princely and un¬ 
bounded. •• 

But the most attractive of the naturnl beauties in the 
island is a place called the ** Corral,” sitiiated a tew 
miles to the north-west df Fiiiichdl: it is an enormous 
chasm, two miles or more in length, about luilf a mite 
ill breadth, and nbolil 4001) feet in depth ; it is enclosed 
on all sides hy a range of stupendous mouutain preci¬ 
pices, the sides and .summits of which are broken into 
every variety of biiUre.ss and pinnacle, with occasional 
plots of the richest green turl’, and a profusion of ever¬ 
green forest-trees, indigenous to the island,—while 
below is a fair region of euUivalion and fruitfiiincss, 
consisting of a narrow, level plain, with a river running 
through it,—a nuiiucrv, with its elmrch,—and a village, 
whose white cottages seem half*smothered in the luxu¬ 
riance of their own vines and orchards. 

As no wheeled vehicles can be used on the island, all 
exciirHion.s made by visitors must be performed on horses 
or mules, the owners of w hich have a singular custom of 
catching hold of the animal's tail. A party of strangers 
afford, on their hired hacks, an amusing sight, each 
dragging a man after him, who, while he twists tlie 
tail round his left hand, goads the aiiiinars flanks with 
a sinali pike in his right, and further stimulates it by 
shouting Cara, cavachc, caval.” Vain are the en¬ 
deavours of the riders to rid themselves of this enciim- 
hrance by provoking the beast to kick ; they are not 
to be so discarded, but retain tlieir liold at the fullest 
spec*! of the animal, and will thus perform with cas<' a 
jonnicy of from twenty-five to thirty miles. The roads 
out of the town are paved c.iin.cways; to ascend them is 
well tMiough, but to ride down them Is really frightful, 

I as the muleteers insist on the rein being left slack, yet 
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80 fiure-fooU'fl arc the tniilcs, that a fall is of rare 
occurronce. The ladies are carried about in pabin(|iiins, 
wliicli here is a sort of nen£ cot with curtains and pil¬ 
lows, swuii(i^ frdrn a single pole, and carrierl on the 
shoulders of two bearers, one in front anil one behind. 
The ladies of Madeira never wash tlieir faces, und say 
that the English destroy their fine complexions by too 
much water; ail elenn’sing is therefore performed by 
dry rubbing. If you intend to visit a lady you must 
.*»cnd notice over night, and then she j^lrcsses lierself as 
if for u ball,—in which costume they are frequently met 
reclining in their palanquins, generally with one foot 
hanging outside, especially %f it have any claim to 
symmerry. 

A favourite visit of strangers is to the nunneries, 
where they can purchase artificial flowers and ingenious 
wax-work ttA's inannfectured by ibe fair recluses. 
J’his traffic is carried on by means of a “ roundabout,'’ 
hi which the articles for sale are jdaced with the prices 
affixed ; tlie box is then turned round, the money for 
those taken placed in it, and the box again iM'turncd, 
without the exchangi^ of a .single word or look hetwocn 
the paities. 

In addiijon t<i the many hounties wliich ?^ature has 
lavisJicd on this beaiifilid island, art has coniribntrd 
to spread ils fame, for there is scarceli, in the inhabited 
regions of the globe, a spot where the delicioiis juice of 
ils grape is unknown—its Tinia, Sereial, and Malmsey, 
which one sees carried about in siieli quanlilies through 
the streets of Funchal in tlic skins of goats, still ro- 
laining somewhat tlie form of the animal, hut with llic 
hair inside. 

One drawback to tlie conimeree of the island is the 
iuseeurity of its bay, which is e\))osed from west to 
8outh-south-fa.st; and though during summer tlic laud 
and sea breezes arc regular, in winter it iVequAtly 
blows hard from the south-west, when slii[)s are iin- 
iiicdiately obliged to put to sea. The water is deep, 
and the hank, which is steep, does not exteinl far oil* the 
hIioVo ; there is generally a stirf ou tlie beach, which 
makes the landing dilfieult and sometimes impracti¬ 
cable in ships’ boats. In the bay is a’Tiingulai* rock 
called the l^oo, about I at) yards from the shore, rising 
almost perpendicularly to the height of about St) tcet, 
ami crowned by a fliTl. The citaded is a <nuulrangiilar 
building wilh bastions, to the north-west of the town ; the 
beach is fintificMl in front of the lo\^ii with curtains and 
bastions, and there is also anolher fort to the eastward. 

Madeira was discovered in 141?), and lias always 
continued an appanage of the Portuguese cnivi'n, with the 
exeeplion of having been twice temporarily held by the 
English (in lKt)l and JS07) in trust fin* their allies 
w|n;n threatened by France. During the late civil 
war it was the last of their ])ossessions that held out 
for Don Miguel, but on his abdication and (light the 
governor declared for Donna Maria. The population 
is estimated at from 100,000 to 1*20,000; it is the see 
of a bishop, and its commerce consists almost exchi- 
.sivelv of wines, of which it exports annually from 
1*5,000 to 17,000 pipes. 

The Prophiitic riird.-^'Tiie former religion of Otaheitc 
instilled many auper'ititioiis ideas, of which the most sen- 
siblo of the natives even now fimUtdilBcult whoUv U> divest 
ibeir minds. A remarkable instance of this is their belief 
iliat a small bird called Oomainoo is gifted with the eoMors 
of speech and prophesy; und I heard Taate and llitotle, 
both principal enters, and reckoned intelngcnt men, declare* 
that they heard this same bitd pronhocy an invasion of the 
the pe.'iplo of Bora-Bora, ailding iluit tlic chief was gmatly 
incensed. These birds are also said to have called to persons 
when in the mountains, warning them of danger, und direct¬ 
ing tlu'in which way to take. They udunt, with some regret, 
however, that ,jiincc the introduclioii of the Chri'btiau re¬ 
ligion, this little prophet lias bcoonie dumb.— Manus^ripi 
VfwrMu/ f^a Voyiign, 


Heading ,—A proper ond judicious system of reading is 
of the highest importance. Two thing.s are nceossar) in 
perusing the mental labours of others; namely, not to 
read too nfticli, and to pay great attention to natnre of 
what you do road. Many people peruse hooks for the ex¬ 
press and avowed purpose of consuming time ; and thi 
class of readers forms by^far the majority of what are 
ternied the “ reading public.’' Others again read with the 
louiUiblc anxiety of being made wiser; and when this 
object is not attained, the dhappoirti^it may generally Iw 
attributed, <iilher to the habit of reSTing too niucl^or of 
paying insiitlicient ailcnlion to what falls under theirnotkv. 

Blakey a Logir. 

Jn/luence of Mime on (he Mhid.—O^ the solace of music, 
nay more, of its inlluenco upon melancholy, I need not look 
for ovidenco in the universal testimony of antiquity, nor re¬ 
mind such nn aiulieiK'c of its rooordffd effect upon the gloomy 
distemper of the perversfi mind of Saul. 1 myself have wit- ^ 
nchsod its power to mitigate the sadness of seclusion, in a 
casi^ where iny loyalty os a good subjc<‘t, and my best feel¬ 
ings as a man, were more than usually interested in the re¬ 
storation of my patient; and 1 also remember if.s suUitury 
operation in the case of a pe.ntleman in Yorkshire many 
years ago, who was first stupified, and afterwards became iu- 
.sane upon the sudden lo^s tif all hia property. This gentle¬ 
man could hardly bo said to live—he merely vegetated, for 
he was motionless until pnsjied. and did not speak to, nor 
notice anvhody in tlie house, for nearly four months. The 
first induration of a return of any sense appeared in his 
atteiilioii to music pl iyed in the street. This was obsfjrved, 
Iluj .ser-ond time he lieard it, to have a more decideil force in 
arousing him i'roin lus lethargy : and induceil by this g(»od 
oinen, the sagacious hiim.inity of his .superintemleiit oireri.Ml 
liim a violin. lie seized i(j,cai'gei'ly, and amused him^elf 
with it constantly. Aflersix weeks, hearing the rest of the 
patients of flic house pass hySfs door to their common room, 
he accosted them, “ Good morning to you all, gtmtloinen, 

I lun (juite well, and desire I may accompany you." In two 
months more he was duinisscd cured,— Sir Henry Hai/ord's 
and Oratiinnt, 


Runic Tnacnph'oftft .—A very interesting treatise lias been 
])ul)lislied by Frolbssor Finn ]V1agnu.sBen, of Denmark, on a 
Runic, inscription found at ilunaiuo, in the circle of Hie- 
kingc or Cai*ls<*rona. The author remarks, that Runic 
stones me in general of thc^ greatest moment in an liis- 
toncdl point of view, and tbui it is most probable their 
destrvn^tion was tho work either of enthusiastic missionaries, 
or nowly-convcrteil princes and chieftains, at the time w'licn 
Christiatiity was first introduced, it being their object, so 
far as was practicable, to extinguish every vestige of pagan 
ism. It is well ascoriained that churches were frequently 
erected on the sites of ancient places of worship, and that 
Runic afld monumental stones of Pagan origin were inlro- 
thiccd into tlie fouiuhitinns of ecclesiastical edifices. In the 
kingdom of Denmark alone, there are known to exist at the 
present moment as many as 112 Khppen-Runen, besides 
‘211 in Iceland, and 71 in thji.se provinces in Sweden which 
once belonged to the crown of Denmark. Very recently 
two ancicnt^lunic stones have been discovered in GrS^iland, 
one in the Faroe Islands, and two tablets in stone with a 
Runic inscription, the characters of which nro similar to 
those on the Klippe'of Runamo, A deputatill appointed 
by the Academy of Science, having last year taken an 
accurate copy of the latter, Magnnsgeu, tho archivariiis, 
.spent much lime, but without success, in endeavouring to 
dei'iphor it. The engraving from it having been laid bofero 
him for correction, a new mode of reading suddenly occurred 
to him ; he began, therefore, to read it from right to left, 
and instantly detected the meaning of the first woitls. In 
eonsequeuco of this discovery he was enabled, in the course 
of i\ couple of hours, to decipher the whole inscripfion. It 
was extxHiljpd shortly before the buttle on the Brawaltahaidc, 
A T). 713: tiSid composed by a warriojor sfeiald.in Harold 
Ilildt.*tHnd*.s service, who ivas himself one of ^^le parties am- 
oorned in that contest It is conjectifired that Harold s 
whole army, in whose march se\cn^days are said to have 
been spenc, haliod at Runamo, and simultaneously gave 
uUerance to tho prayers contained in the inscription, ami 
invoked a triumph in behalf of tlieir leader.-—Frowi the 
Journal qf E»iutation, XFL 
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Writini ^,—The Imliit of committh)!^ ^ciir HioukIiIs 1(j 
writing is a powi-rful mcuns of expanding the iinntl, and 
producing a logical and systomaiie aiTtingiMnoiit, of our 
views ttud^piujOTis. It is this wiiich gi\os writer a 
vast supefiovitv as to the acouracy and extent of Ids coii- 
ceplious over the mere talker. No one cjn e\er hope to 
know tlio principles of anyar^or science thoroughly who 
d(;cs not write as well os road upon the subject,—.y 

l/f^sand ictfdKbfiK in IjiUthm vi thf. Year 1^84.—An 
old hoolk, entitlca ‘ The Conipleat Tradesman, London, 1084.' 
gnes a small Dilatory, which may afford some amll^emlnlt 
to our readers who may by it form home liule iilca lujw 
niiiIters were managed in the time of their grandf'alhciV 
gmndratliers. The “ Alphahelical Account ofu// ihe ('arriors, 
VVaggiiners, and Slage-coiich(*s that come to the several Inns 
in London, Westminster, and Southwark, from all parts of 
England and Wuies, with the respective Du}s of their going 
tmt,’ is in ten duodecimo ])agcs, printe<l in type of abuiit 
the ?-.aine size as that which the render has heforc him. It 
a]»|)ciirs that there was no more than oim con\cy:iiu*o to iui> 
one place in England, and that the outgoings of ihcAxhoh* 
city of London (Westminster and Southwark included) \\«*re 
less tliuii those 1V<»m each of the principal inns in the jn-t'- 
sent day. Tlic following is liio list:— 


Momliiy. •.. 
Tiiesilay ... 
Vfwdiu'sday 

• 

... 33 
... !» 

... 

... 71 

1‘bMkiy.I... 


... ;Vj: 

hatiuday... 


... 


Total... 

.. li l t 


A^“ra|;;e. 

41 


If wo rate the importance of^lm inns (many of ^Incli lulw 
exist with the same names) according to the numhor of 
out-goings during the week, we shall have tho following 
li^t oftlic principal onos» la which tho number mentioned is 


ut lached ;— , 

Castle, Smithdchl. 12 

Ht‘d Liou, AtdcrMgaie 8irc«t. 11 

Bear and Ragged Staff', Sintihfield . 9 

lltillc Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, • •.. • U 

Bulk jfiMhopsgute Street..... 8 

(/astlti, Wuud Strict.... 8 

(h'orgCf IliillKirn Uridgo . ... 7 

(letirgc, AUlcragate Stivct.. 7 

Qiihmi'b Head, Saulhu'aik ........ 7 

White .SwMn, Ilolborn Bridge. 7 

Blussoimi, Liiwreiico Lane. 7 

Spread Kygle, Gracechurch Street .. 7 


These appear to have been the principal houscH of the 
kind. The whole number of inns moiil\oiieil eighty-two. 
The most common signs am * 1 lie Bell,’ whieji occurs six 
times, 'The George,' three limes, and the *(’ri#is Kc>h.‘ 
three times. The only sign we never remember to have 
^^cu m i\\e * Dark House/ the imuLe of au iiui ut lilllin^ts- 

__ 

HAWKINGT- No. 111. 

[CimtiiiucU Timii X.I. IG-i.J j 

Thk beautiful bill« that rise to the north of our vast 
inelropolis^or tlamiislcud atitl HighgatC) with the 
iiKU'e gciiue declivities of ilonisoy in their rear, and 
more to the easiwai’d the valley of Tottenham,— 
abounded in old times with wild brmlTB and other game, 
and even so late ua the latter part of the reign of 
ffenry VHl., ti lth herons^ pheasants^ and partridges. 
This abundance of game proves the deficiency of popu¬ 
lation in the now crowded neighbourhood of our capital. 
The eoinpanitively small town of London was tlieii in 
fact surrounded by a thick belt or girdle of forest land, 
which at some i>oiuts pres.sed clo.selv on the suburbs of 
the town?*^5Btm dkisteiice of that large aquatic bird, 
the heron, alsiJmiows that the country w'as very incom¬ 
pletely ^drained, aiiB that marshes and water occupied 
spaces w'hich we have alw'ays seen covered with pleas-nit 
meadows, gardens, and villas. Hawking at herons 
waS| without doubt, tho marv'clloua and delectable 


p:istime " il is described to have been ; but we cannot 
lieip thinking that the prcvalmice of fevers and agues, 
eiigeiuleretl by the miasma of tlie vviilcr and swumps 
essential io the herons, was rather a serious dniwback 
on the pleasure. And the iworsl of ihis was, tlnil all 
men were exposed to the malady, while oui\ a lew 
could partake in the sport. 'Fhose who siitfcred mo^l 
were of course the poor who lived on the spot, or in the 
outskirts oftlie town, and in wretched huts; ami llaee 
vvlav exeluMvelv enjoyed the benetits resulting from 
such ii .stale of thing's were the rich. 'I'ho wdld rle- 
elaiiners about (he eoiiiiiirts aiul liajipiiicss of (lie pea- 
santiy of old Ihiglnnd will hardly lt\ their golden age 
ill tiuse periods. Hut they will never fix their “ good 
old limes " in any known stage of history. They change 
and shill tlicir po<ir man's Utopia about,—now bringing 
it near to iis, and now sciulnig it oil* to a reiiioic 

and indefinite di-tnnee, piecis<’ly as the ancieiils did 
with liieir lunipv island of Atalanta, which island, as 
tiiodern navigators have fiilly )no\cd, never cxisU d i:i 
any of tlie silnalioiis set down for il, and is not likely 
to have cxislerl at all except iii a few visionary imayd- 
iiaitons. 

Ill tlic tvventy-sevmilh year of his reign, IJenrv VIII. 
issiumI a iiroelaimiLiou in order to preserve I lie par- 
tiidges, ])heasants, mid herons, “ from his palace ut 
\Ve-ilmin')ler to Si. iiiles's-in-llic-Fiehks, and from 
(hence to Islington, Iraiiipstcad, IItghgate, and Hornsey 
Ihn k.’' Any ])eiM)ii, of vvhalsocvev rank, vvh<» shonld 
presume to kill or in anywise molest these biids, wjh 
to he thrown into prison, iuid visited by such other 
punisimieiits as shonhl seem meet (o liis higlmcss ‘In* 
king. 

It is vv<»vth> of remaik that Henry \1H. removed 
the royal hawks (vvliich had been kept Ihere ilnring 
nuifiy reigns) iiom the Mews at C’ha ring (boss, and 
converted that place into stables. According to Slow, 
tile King of Eiiglancrs bilcons w'ere kept at the Mev^ s 
ill Oharing Cross as early as 1377, or tlie lime of (he 
unhappy llichard 11. ^J'hc lenii “Mews,*’ in lah'tmers’ 
language, meant strictly a place where hawks were put 
at the iiioiiltiiiir •'•astHi, :ind where they east their 
feathers. 'Flie name, eonfiriiied by the usage of so 
long a ))eriod, leiiKuned to the bnildiiig at ('liuriin!;' 
(boss, tliongli Ifeiiiy V fH. liad ftti ciiaiiged its desti¬ 
nation as to make it inapplicable. But what, lUfWevcr, 
is much more cuilons is this,—that when in more 
modern times the peoph* ot Loiulon begun to build 
ranges ol' stabling at the back of llicir streets and 
lioiises till*} ehri.-itcned those places “ Mews,” after llie 
okl stabling at ('haring (boss, which, ;is vvi* have shown, 
was misnamed Irom the times thi' hawks were willi- 
flrawn Irom il. In accidental inorlf**; like this many an 
old word is tiinied iioiii its miginal meaning, which 
c\c til mill) is ullriivclher lost. 

We liiive alrea<lv mentioned the high prices paid for 
hawks, the great exjieiise alteiuliiig keeping them, ainl 
llie paramount eslim.ition in which birds of u fine 
breed, and well reclaimed and eiilured, were held. 
Tn one work we have <*onsiilu>d, it is stated that, in llu. 
reign of dames (., Sir Thomas Monsoii gave J(K)0/. hir 
a cast of haw ks. Hawks wore sent as royal tokens of re- 
gaid Irom kings io kings, ami .seem to have Jbnned a 
customary prcsejit from the sovereign to (he ambassador 
of il fiieiidly power. We shall liuve to show that the 
bisl-iiieiilioned usage is to be traced lo the extremity 
of Kasteni Asia. The greatest I'ulcoiior of modern 
times w:is one of the Lorrl Ortbrds, who died toward ^ 
the close of llie last century. This nobleman, rcvlvin.g‘ 
an obsolete taste, laid his mews and hinvlw, and a 
regular estublishmeiit of falconers. Hi.s neces-^arv 
outlay w'as very grea/t. He is said to Imve incurred :in 
expeiise of 100/. ya r annnnx for every hawk h«; kef't. 
Each hawk hud its separate utlendant,—they all weva 
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fteiii on occaftionttl voyagesi to the continent for the sake complete muie of metaphor. Our poets, frutii Chaucer 
of a more conj^enial atmosphere during* their time of to Spenser and l^hakspeare, and down to those of more 
moulting, and for the better preservation of tlic pin- modem times, continually derived figures, illustrations, 
mage and courage of the hawks. Tins Lord Orford and comptrisons from this gentle craft. Those who 
was accustomed to kill hajres as well as birds with his arc at all fumtliur with the works of our ^immortal 
hawks. In more ancient times casts of hawks were dramatist will instantly recall many instances .of this 
beitueathed as valuable and honourable legacies, the habit. Nor were our English poets at all peculiar in 
particular clause in the last will and testament being this practice. The same obtained among the old 
often accompanied by a prayer or injunction, that the writers of France, Spain, niid (perhaps in a more 
legatee should behave kindly and dutifully” by the marked degree) among the old Italian poets. ..The 
said birds. great Dunte uhoundH in terms of falconry, and similes 

The Grand Falconer was one of the most illustrious and allusions drawn from the same source: and so also 


officers of the royal courts Europe. The “ Grand 
Fauconnier ” of France had 4000 Ooriiis 'ptr anmtm^ 
was allowed 300 hawks, and bad 50 gentlemen and 50 
attendants to follow ||^im. He rode out with the king 
on all grand occasional Froissart informs us, that, 
when Edward HI. was carrying on his destructive wars 
in Franca, he had witli him 3M falconers on horseback 
who had . charge of his hawks, ami that every day he 
either went out hunting, or up the rivers to hawk. 

The.English kings, in whose courts the office became 
hereditary, probably borrowed the idea of having a 
grand falconer from the Freiich, The present Duke of 
St. Albans is, by right of birth, ** Grand Falconer of 
Englandfor, like so many other court ofliccs, the 
name and dignity remain when t|ic employments are 
gone and altogether obsolete. Scotluiid also has her 
hereditary grand falconer. The Duke of St. Albans 
keeps several casts of fine hawks. These bold and 
sagacious-looking binls are ofieii to be seen during 
his Grace’s winter sojourn at Jlrighion, where they 
are exposed for the umuKemciit of the public in Re¬ 
gency Square, and occusionully flown on the Downs. 
In draciency of proper game, a certain number of un- 
furtupate pigeons are taken to the spot selected, in 
bags, and there throwii off, one or two at a time, to be 
pursued by the falcons. Some of the Duke’s falcons 
seem well-trained, but of course they are not seen 
to advantage with sucJi quarry, and the sport is ra¬ 
ther tame. The scene, however, w'ith the mounted 
falconers clad in forest-green—with antique .hat and 
feathers—with the hawk hooded on the fist, or undressed 
and to be caat-off, or answering to the lure and 
about to return to hand, is pleasing, and worth seeing 
by those who may have the op|u>rtuiiiiy. It will give at 
least au. idea both of^he instinct of the falcons and of 
the power of education and discipline over Ihoiic fierce 
birds, and assist the conception of what hawking was 
when it had all its ** appliances and moans to boot.” 

The frequent mention of rivers in the history, ro¬ 
mances, and biilluas .of the middle ages, and more 
recent times, seems to indicate that herons and other 
water-fowl afforded the best diversion. When a river 
or brook frequented by game ran between high banks, 
or was overlooked^ by hills, it was customary for a 
sportsman, wt^h dogs well-trained to the work, to go 
along by the water\s side, while the rest of the party, 
inounted, and each with his hawk on his fist, cantered 
ovcr^he. high groniid above the stream. As the dogs 
stat'tM tlie game from the stream, or its riisliy banks, 
the frftroners above prepared to cast-otf. their hawks at 
it. lu- iCase of its being a wild duck, or any smaller 
the hawk, descending from its elevation, 
grapptedj, pf, as falconers say, bound it at once, without 
haying MV necessity for the inount,” or upward 
, Wc give, ut the end of tliU article, another 
woodrcttt from. Jleidinger, which shews the capture of 
the quarry. 

We have only, to look at our old literature for abun^ 
dant piopfs of the .passioii for and prevalence of hawk- 
^No art or crafr whittsoever has more copiously 
coPMbnted to the ftgiinitiic language, proverbs, and 
adugw of oiir ancestors. To them hav^king was a. 


docs Petraich. 

The popular proverbs and sayings deriveil from fal¬ 
conry arc not wholly extinct among country-people, 
though their origin is seldom thought of, and their 
original meaning frecpicntly perverted. It is a eom- 
imm thing to hear country-people designate u dull, 
stupid fellow as one that can’t tell a hawk from a 
handsaw,”- the proper rending of which would be— 

who can’t tell a hawk from u hernshau^or kernmw 
“ hernshaw,” or “ heriisaw,” being for many ages the 
popular name for “ heron,” and so used by Spenser, 
and other English writers. The proverb is as old as 
the time of Shakspeare, who puts the words in tlie 
mouth of Hamlet, 
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1h pursuance of tUe plan Bkeichcd generally in No. 16B 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine^’ we sliall now endeavour to 
l)ring into one view auch •information as seems to us 
most iaierestiug in connexion with the House of Lords, 
reserving for a future occasion a winilar statement witli 
regard to the House of Commons. 

The writer of a very iustmclive essay, published in 
1716, under the title of ‘An Enquiry into the Original 
Constitution of Parliaments in England and Scotland/ 
says tliat “ tor many ages all laws were notliing else 
but the Kings answers to the petitions [presented to him 
and his council, as is apparent by many old statutes and 
tlie confc-ssioii of Sir Edwai;d Coke.” The fact seems 
to be, that the legislative power rested essentially in 
the sovereign, who did not consult his great council on 
all public incasure.4, but only assembled them oc- 
4!asioually to obtain their concurrence when the measure 
in contemplation was' such as could not easily be 
carried into etfect but through their agcuicy, or with 
their consent. 

Without going back to the limes of Saxon rule 
in this country, it should ))o recollected that, at 
least atlcr tlic Conquest, the territory was chiefly in 
llte hands of military tenants hohliiig i ruined lately of 
the crown estates of various extent. Some possessed 
inimeiii^c tracts, having many subordinate holders, w'hile 
<»tlicrs held estates inicrior to those which were in 
the hands of the vassals of the great pn»prletor.s; 
l}ut the holding directly from the crown coii.'i»titutC(l 
nil honour and distinction which entitled the person 
to a voice in the great council. When ‘ Domes¬ 
day 13ook* was compiled there were about 700 such 
persona; but although nil were equally, by virtue of 
their tenures, entitled to be coiisnhcd in the busiiie.ss 
of the nation, it appears that only the person holding n 
Imrony—that is, the more wealthy and powerful of those 
military tenants—exercised tlic right. The rest i\ere 
excused—and were glad to be excused—on the score 
that their means were inadequate to enable them to 
incur the serious expense of meelin,g the king bc- 
uimingly in the great council. The same riglit was 
])osHessed by the heads of the churcli, thcl is, nut only 
the bishops, but certain abbots and priors, who claimed, 
us heads of extensive numasiic cstalilishments, rights 
and privileges scpari^itc from,..and independent of, liie 
bishops, by whom therefore Uieu* inlere^ts could uot be 
roprcsiMited, 

I’his ivas the original House of Lords,—and not only 
llie House of Lords, but the Parliament, ibr there was 
no otlier house. TIte people were of no account in 
those days; and If they were at all thong*ht of, their 
interests were .supjyised to be sufficiently represented 
by the barons, who stood in the relation of potty sove- 
ivigns to (he knights and genllctncn holding estates 
of them, while thte tradesmen and inhabilnnts of towns | 
of'cupied a positiqii of dependence on the same barons 
wUicii was little IcSr than servile. j 

To understand properly why the voice of the great 
body of the people was hot heard in the national council i 
—if it might be called 6uch—should a little consider 
the relative circutnfitances in it^bich they were*placcd. In 
these timjBs the most considerable “ Ixiroughs ” were very 
dilftr^iit ftom the toUms and boroughs of the present day; 
and the inhabitants Were thostly small tradesmen who 
lived together in Uie same neighbourhood without any 
])articnliitr civil iie^and “ we^-e Hume, “ even 

rcganled as A bboy politic.*' The same writer, whom 
\\c here quote rather for fti^ ihcU than his opinions, 
illustrates tlic cbhditlon of the bnrgesSes of those times 
Ify stating; after Holliishcd, that the superior lord was 
equally prohibited by the fcudhl law from marrying Hh 
ward to a burgess bt ton villain (slave). This fact 
shows very strikingly tHemimation in which these two 
cltu^i^ forknihg the bulk of the pq'ulation, were held; 


while it precludes any surprise at their political {losition, 
and account.s for the circumstance that the hisiories Of 
those periods find no occasion to notice them, and give 
us report^'only of the kings, the nobles, and the clergy 
—their foreign wars and domestic quarrels. When 
they arc brought under our notice, it is as objects for 
whose pn>tcction the baions condescend to introduce a 
clause into some grant or charter extorted from the 
crown. We shall have another opportunity of stating 
more fully such facts us illustrate tne early conditvon of 
the Commons; but it is desirable here to notice that 
the first representatives of the people ivere peers, twelve 
ill number; and when afterwards men of inferior rank 
were admitted, tlieir tone was most subdued and 
humble ; they declined to interfere in great queblion^'. 
of stale, and on several occasions could bring their 
dclibcrati{>iis to no other conclusion • than that they 
would advise the Iving to abide by the counsel of the 
Lords. Even after the Coiniiious began to be con¬ 
sulted, they were only oecasiimally suminoiied—that is, 
only ■ when the question was of ptenliar interest to the 
eoinmunities they lepresented; and from the great 
aniioyanee they exprc.ssed when they were required l«» 
declare their opinions on general subjects of slate—or 
questions of peace and war—it seems likely that, even 
when summoned legularly to the IbirliaineiU, they only 
sat and voted with the Peers on particular questions. 

It is amusing and iiistruclise to contrast this posilion 
with that to which the C^)nimons had attained even in 
Elizabeth's reign, when they ventured to engage wit in 
the Ijords in controversies about forms. “ They com¬ 
plained that the Lords ihiled in civility to them by 
receiving their messages sitting with Ihelr hats on ; tmd 
that the keeper returned an answer in the same neg 
ligeiit posture; but the upper house proved to their full 
snfislactiou, that they were not entitled, by custom and 
t!ie usage of Parliament, to any more respect, 8 omc 
amendincnts were made by the Lords in a bill scut up 
by the Commons ; and these iiinendmeiits were written 
on parchment, and returned with the hill to the Com¬ 
mons. The lower house took umbrage at the novelty ; 
they pretended that these ainendinents ought to lia\e 
been written on paper, not on parchment; and they 
complained of this innovation to the Peers. The Peers 
replied that they expected not such a frivolous objection 
from the gravity of the house; and that it was not 
material whelhcr tlic amendments wore written on 
parchment or paper, or whether the paper were vidiite, 
black, or brown. The Commons were oifendgd at this 
reply, whicfi seemed to contain a mockery of them ; 
and thef cninplaiiied of it, though without obtaining 
any satisfaction*.” 

The cause which induced the sovereigns to summon 
the barons amt prelates (and this cause ultimately pro¬ 
cured the Cdhimons also'to be sunnnoued) w'us ob¬ 
viously iK'causc they despaired of giving effect (b**mea- 
sures to which a previous consent had not been 
obtained. Hence they«had, on most occasions, reason 
to conclude that the subjects to be brought under their 
consideration would not be of the most ydeasatil de- 
script ion to themselves, and the sovereign had, theie- 
fo)x% often much difficulty in obtaining their atteiidaiico, 
notwithstanding his apologies for the necessity of re'- 
qiiiririg their presence. “ The attendance W'as considered 
an irksome business, and a nuisance to be avoided. 
The strong, the cunning, and the weak, devised re¬ 
spective methods to case themselves of the troublesome 
duty. . . . The earls ancLbamns occasionally refused 
attendance, or rendered their appearcm^^sc. .uiwelcomc 
by approaching in fighting attitudes, tCTat the king not 
unfrequcntly declined the honour tof their uisU and 
advice, or stipulated that their coming should be unac- 
compunied by warlike preparations f/’ They Came the 
* Hume, chap. 42. f Weahmoiter Beview, Oct. 1334. 
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most readily wRen U was thoir determination less to de¬ 
liberate on the proposals, than* to force on his 

consideration proposals of their own. 

We staled Generally, in the. former Numl>fr, that the 
early Parliaments were seldom held twice consecutively 
in the- same town, The constitution of Kin^, Lords, 
and Commons,” says the liwly writer in the ‘ West¬ 
minster Review/,‘‘ was accustomed to scamper as Jlist 
as the state of the roads would admit, all over the kinir- 
d(»n%^n)m Berw'icIf-npon-Twced to the Land's End. 
Within one year it would hold its parliamentary sittinjj^s 
at Carlisle and Westminster; in the followin'*- vear at 
Exeter and Norwich, or at Lincoln and Worcester.'' 
Attain, “ Not only were the early Parliaments holdon in 
ditferont towns, but they rrerjiirnily moved from ]»!ace to 
Ifinee daily durinej the session. The Psirliamcnt at Lin¬ 
coln, in the Ollk Edward 11., was holdcn on the J;^lh of 
Eebruary in the hall of the dean, on the 13tli in (he 
Ch!i))(er IToiisc, and on the lith in the convent of the 
(‘armelite Friars.” The same vvriler ihiulvs that (lie 
fivation of Parliament at Westminster mii'^t hav^ ope- 
rateci very injuriously u])on the (owns which lost (he 
privllcfi^e of occasionally enterlaininj^ the Courl an<l Par¬ 
liament. It is, however, quite as likely that the eounlry 
(owns were lieartily g^lad lo be well rid of the occa¬ 
sional visitations of these •imperious and tuvhulent 
senators and iheir insolent and riotous retainers; and 
allhouo'h trade must in tho.se towns have been iinick* 
ened for llie time, it may be well <lonbted whether, in the 
lonir run, the Ilux and reflux, (he excilenieiils and iiilse 
calculations induced by tcunporary pros])erity, and the 
inieerlainty where (he Parliiuuont would next iiieet, did 
not concur to render those visits souvros of rijore harm 
than p;ood even to the local tradesmen themselves. It 
i'^ pcifcetly clear that tlic eoimtry j^euerally was juwer 
the belter for their movements, * 

We do not imapne that the House of Parliament•- 
(h;it is, the Peers '-formed in (hose days a very nuine- 
a^sf*ml)ly in itself, alihono*h the barons usiraliy 
ccmcvilh such lar^e retinues of knip;*lits, p;entlenicii, 
and inferior followers as ])roiii»-ht a pfreat concourse lo 
the ]dace where they met. Perhaps the number at any 
]u'cvious prrioil was never so ^*'rcat, or nt least greater, 
than at the accession of .James I., ])y which time (he 
rci/i’nB of the Tudor dynasty had repaired the diininn- 
licMi which the wars of York and Lancaster had occ a¬ 
sioned in their number. James T., on Ills accession, 
found that the number of the English peers amounted 
to fifty-nine. The preat increase which took place 
during;* little more than a century after will be best 
.shown by (be followinp; table, which is tak?n from a 
i carce litflc work, published in 1719, under the title ol' 
“Two Li.sts, sliowinjr tlic altcratioiiK wliieh Inivo taken 
place in the Ilonse of Commons from the bcffinniiijr ol 
the rcipcn of Henry VJII. fo the end of tliat of Kin^ 
JafT!T»s I., and in the Ilcuise of Tjords from the acce.ssion 


of James I. lo llii.s time.” 
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increase ha.s been nearly in the Bame proportion. The 
presetjf Enffli.sh [ftcra^e con.sistu of dukes, 19 mor- 
quesseH, 117 carls, 16 viscounts, 179 barons, exclusive 
of 16 .Scotch and 38 Irish Deor«, who now form compo¬ 
nent parts of Jthat branch of the legislature, and with the 


two archbishops and 34 English amt 4 ImkIi representa¬ 
tive bishops, compose a total of 430 peers in Parliament. 

The powers and privileges of tlie Lords, ns a branch 
«»f the legislature at the present time, and the forma 
observed in their assemblies, are, upon the whole, simi¬ 
lar to those of the Commons, which we shall have ano¬ 
ther occasion to mention. A few peculiarities may be 
stated. As an integnd part of the legislature of the 
empire, the consent of a majority of the peers is neces¬ 
sary to give ctfeet to any law ; but they Itavc? a privilege, 
not possessed by the Fommons, of voting by ju'oxy, 
witiuuit personnl atlendrmeo. The peers, in each seve¬ 
ral rank, lake place acc^nling to the «lulc of creation; 
and ill voting, those of the lowest rank first declnro 
(heir opinion in the words “ Foiilent*’ or “Not contenl.” 
On stale occasions, the peers seat themseives in (he 
lionse aecording lo their rank; but in genera! no piirli- 
cular order is ol>ser\od, except that of the “ ministerial” 
or “ opposition” side ot the house. The Peers always 
hmv towards the (lirone on entering (he house, wliioli 
would seem lo imply (Ind (he king is always siippo.sod 
to he present. He, however, rarely attends cxco]>t at 
I lie opening or close of ti Pai lianient, or one of its 
sessions. On such occasions, alter the king is seuied 
on llie llironc, the Lords .sit down, but without being 
covered. The Oeiilleman Esher <»r the Black Hod is 
then sent hy (he king li> cominanil (he nlteiidance of 
j (lie (Commons, who, on (heir arrival, stand at the bar to 
I licar tlie king's speech. '^J’he suhstaiice of lliis .spoceli 
j is aihlrc .scd goncndly to hntfi estates, in the words 
i “ }A\ Ijords aiifl (icnllenicn hut (owards (he middle, 

I (her.* is always a part, relating to tinamr, specially ad- 
I dri '-' t'd (o (lie “liciitlemen of the House (»f I'ommons.” 
j This is heisiusc no mouev hill, or a hill imposing a (ax, 

. can originate in the llon-e of Lords; and when such ii 
I hilkis sent up from (he Fommous, (he peers must either 
i agree (o it or rejeet it altogether, for the least alteration 
j is consiilercfl fatal (o i(. iu such eases it is (he iisiuu 
! juacliec for the Conimons to inlrodmie a new bill, in 
wliieh the amendments suggested by the peers arc 
incorporated. 

Bc'udes itf legislative ch.'irncler, the House of Lords 
has a judieial eliaractcn*. It is a ('oiirt of appeal from 
j the jmlgnieiits (»f all oilier ctnirts; and its decision 
is final. It is nl-^o fclie snprri^ie eoiirf. of criminal 
jurisprudence, in which character it lias c^iguizancc! 
of Ireasoii and olh^.r high crimes coinniilted by Peers 
and others; and uLo (rits pei^ons impeached hy the 
Home of Fimunons, 'i'lie Pems accjiiit or condemn 
widio'it taking any oath, hut Minply declare, upon their 
honour, that the* acciiMsl is “ (jiiilly/' or “ Not 
(luilly.’’ Sueli (rials, when of great interest or im¬ 
portance, usually take place in VVestminsUT Hall. 

Al'((*r the separation of the IVcrs from (he CotnmoiiH 
in Parliament, the t()rmer continued to .sit in We.slmin- 
stcr Hall; and we have hevri unable to ascertain at 
what y)recise period they removed lo the apartment 
which they afterwards occupied. Stowe, who is sohloni 
umnting in iiifonnatioii on such point», mentions no 
definite period. He only say.H: “ iintl now, of a lotifj; 
tme, the place of the sitting of Parliament remains in 
the said ancient palace: the Lords in ii fair room, and 
the Commons in that which was formerly St. Stepbens 
Chapel.” I'lii.s “ fair room” was the old House of 
fiords, which was sitiiator] near Westminster Hall 
hy the Painted Chamber and Court of Ueciuests. W« 
have already traced the locality of the Lords to th« 
iion*ie lately de.stroyed; and the apartment previously 
occupied seem.s, in its interior arrangements, very much 
to have resembled that subsequently prepared for their 
reception, the principal ditfercnce consisting in the 
greater size of the latter, the ol<l house being an oblong 
npartinent of fwarcely half its dimensioim. A com¬ 
parison of our two engravings will exhibit small differ- 
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ences of detail mucU better th«n any verbal description. 
The old apartment was considered spacious, lofty, and 
every way tulapted to its purposes, until the Union with 
Ireland brought an accession to the numbers compos¬ 
ing the House of Lords, and made more extensive a,c- 
corntnodations necessary. In every description of this, 
as welj as the more modern room, the tapestry, to which 
wc liave alreaily devoted a separate article, formed 
a prominent Bul^ect. The wood-cut in page 4G5 
repreaetiis this building iii the time of George 11, 

We have already had occasion to mention that the 
recent House of Lords was form^ out of what had for¬ 
merly been the Court of Reque.sU. . It is supposed that 
originally, and Ixjforc the eredion of Westminster Hall, 
this apartment was (he great hall of the palace. In the 
time of Richard II. it is found described by the name of 
Whitehall* as it is in 1429: for John of Gaunt 
is recorded to have sat aS seneschal in the Whitehall of 
the King's Palace, near the King's Chapel, which can¬ 
not agree with any room so well as this, for the purpose 
of determining claims previous to the coronation of 
llicliard 11,, and in 142J), on Ihc day of the coronalion 
of Hcn^ VI., the prince of Portugars son was knighted 
in the Whitehall at Westminster. In 1193 the then 
king is represented as sitting at dinner at Westminster, 
in (hat Hall of his which was called the Little Hall, 
proliably this; and the deiunnination was apparently 
given to il to distinguish it from the present Westmin¬ 
ster Hall. Sir Edward Coke speaks of the apartment 
ns the Court of Rec|iicsts, or tlic Whitehall, thus show¬ 
ing the identity of the place denoted by these names. 

According to Stow, the Court of Requests was in- 
atituted in the reign of Henry VII., but the date of its 
abolition is not precisely indicated. We shall quote 
the account given by the writer we Jmvc named; — 
“At the upper end of the Great Hall by the King’s 
Bench is a going up to a great chamber called the 
Whitehall, wherein is now kept the court of wards and 
liveries.* * * And adjoining thereunto is the Court 
of Requests. Both these are now also dissolved. A 
few words concerning this last-named court. In this 
court all suits made to the King or Quee^, by way of 
petition, were heard and ended. Tliis was called the 
‘ Poor Maids Court,' because there he could have right 
wilhout paying any money. And it was also ciillcd the 
‘ Court of Conscience.'^ The judges of this court were 
called the ‘ Masters of Requests one for the common 
laws and the other for the civil laws; andl find that 
it was a court of equity, after the nature of the Cluincery, 
but inferior to it.* * * The chief judge was commonly 
the Lord Privy Seal, and the Court-Bishops and Chap¬ 
lains, and' other great courtiers, were the judges and 
inusl^rs*.^* 

Pentiant^ who wrote not many years before the apart- 
iheiit whs appropriated to its recent uses, said :—“ It 
is a vast ivm>iii modernised; at present a mere w'alking- 
place. The outside of the south end shows the great 
nutiqiiity of the building, having in it (wo great round 
arches with vigzag mouldings, our most ancient species 
of architecture.” 

We have already described the interior api)earance of 
this apartment ns afterwards prepared for the reception 
ofvh«‘ Peers, and as it oppeared prtwiously to the late 
fire. We stiall, therefore, now ^proceed to mention 
some tppoghiphieal features of that portion of the mass 
of ptdatiai buildings to which our present statement I 
particularly refers. 

On the eastern side of those buildings was, and is still, a 
postage now called Parliament Place, which at one time 
led from Old Palace Yard to the water; but I ho end of 
wdiich was in the early part of (his rciitury closed by a 
w'oll. To I ho west of this passage, at the south-east eonicr 
of Old Palace Yard, stands the end of the Prince's 
♦ Sioiv, f>lh edi^. Ujj, vol. ii p. C^O, 


Chamber, into which the entrance iise^ by his Majesty 
as the way to Kie House of Lords immediately leads; 
farther on, on the east side, was tlie Court of Requests, 
which, siitoe the Union with Ireland, has-been the 
House of Lords, the principal entrance to which was 
from the passage at the south end of Westminster Hall, 
wliich passage at once served to connect the Hall w'iih 
ihe two houses of Lords and Commons, and as a way 
to them all from Old Palace Yard. Behind the 
Prince’s Chamber and the Court ofilcquesls, (or^^iosl 
recent House of Lords), or, more properly, ex 1 ending 
north and south between the Prince’s Chamber and the 
Painted Chamber, stood the old House of Lords. In 
this part there were many other naiuclc.ss rooms which, 
with the old Hou.se of Lords, the Painted Chamber, 
the Court of Reqiie.s(s, the Prince's Chamber, ami ^ 
number of cellars under the whole mpss of building, 
were undoubtedly parts of the ancient palace. 

On the left hand, in the passage called “ Parliament 
Place,” is the south side of the Prince’s Chamber; 
l>cyorid which, to the east of that chamber, there was a 
small enclosed court; and in the farther erwiicr of that 
court, very near the IVincc's Chamber, through which, 
and turning to the left through another door-way, was 
the immediate way into the collar where the Pow^der- 
plol was intended to have taken effect. This cellar is 
imagined to have been the kitchen of the old palace of 
Edward the Confe.ssor, a circumstance which the Earl 
of Northampton, who presided at the trial of Garnet (he 
Jesuit,—for his share in the Powder-plot,—stated that 
he had nseertaiiied by ancient records. At one end of 
the east side of this cellar Jherc was a door-way witli a 
triangular arch, as it is called ; and at the other end was 
a .square door-way within a .semicircular arch, and it 
was through thi.s door-way that Guy Fawkes intcndeil 
to^kave escaped from the destruction with which ho 
pqrpoRod to overwhelm the estates of the kingdom. 

When the action itself had been determined upon 
by the conspirators, Percy, one of them, hired 
their uses a house in Westminster, nearly adjoining 
the Parliament, and tliere they began to make tlicir 
mine about the llth of December, 1604. The .situa¬ 
tion of this house was a little to tiic north of the 
King\s Entrance to the Prince's Chamber, and its 
Kouiii-east corner was joined by the Prince’.s Chamber 
and a cellar under it, which cellar at that time belonged 
to the house standing there, and was undoubtedly that 
where this allair commenced. Guy Fawkes, in his con¬ 
fession, says, (hat when he came to the very foundation 
of the wall of the house, which was alioitt three yards 
thick, and found the work one of great difficulty, they 
took to them Robert Winter. He adds, that it was 
about Christmas when they brought their mine to the 
wall, and aboqt Candleina.s they had wrought the wall 
half through. While they wore working at the wall, they 
heard a rushing in a cellar as of removing coals. **-'£hi.s 
noise was in the next room, and fearing that they were 
discovered, they sent Fawkes to see what was the 
matter; and on his return he iiiforniccl them that it was 
a cellar in which coals hud been deposited, which were 
then selling off, and that the cellar was to to let. Upon 
this intelligence, Percy immediately went and hired it, 
as being more fit for their purpose than that of which 
they held possession, becau.se it was directly under the 
Parliament, or rather under the House of I-ords, at 
who.se bar the Commons would to standing to hear the 
King's speech, at the time wdien it was intended that 
the plot should lake effect.^ In this newly-acquired 
cellar they laid twenty barrels of gunpovy^ki',*'which, 
to prevent discover)’, they eovercil 'wr^V billots ami 
fiiggots. To this number they afterwards added 
teen more barrels, making altogether thirty-lbiW', or, 
as Sir Edward Coke stated at the (rial of the con¬ 
spirators, thirtv-wx barrels t'nlil the astoi.ishiiiff 
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lliickneRH nnd*5trenf^h of the stbnc walls arc coiisidoi c-tl, 
this i|uuniity of powder must seem much lioyoiul what 
was ref|\iisite for the immediate ])urposc. We have 
already seen Fawkes describing a wall as nine feet 
tliick; and others have been found, by actual admea¬ 
surement, to be nearly sevVri feet thick. The size of 
the cellar waa seventy-seven feet lon^ by twenty-four feet 
four inches wide ; if, therefore, (he force of the powder 
had not been suilicicnt to blow all these stonc-walls to 
pieces, the exidosioii would hove spent its strength 
through (he doors without atfecling thtf buildings above. 
The whole was intciulc<l to have been Kindled by a train 
nr match which would bum ascertain time before it took 
cdoct, allowing l*'awkea suflicjcnt time to escape through 
the doors and courts, and down Parliament Place to the 
u ater-side, where a Ijoat would liuve been in readiness 
(o take him across ta Lambeth. 

't'he exact spot wheijg Winter, Rtwkw'ood, Cayes, 
and Fawkes were executed is not generally known; but 
Smith, in the ‘Antiquities of Wc&lmiubtcr,' quotes a 
])amphlot, contemporary with the event, which says 
that they were brought from the 'fower to the Old 
Palace in Westminster over against the l*arlianuMit 
House, and there executed. 

We have spoken of llie CJ mi]K)\v<ler-plot somewhat 
out of its chronological order Ibr the sake of mentionijig 
it ill connexion with the iinnu'dinfc. scene of operations 
which were .so happily tVustrated on the e\e of accom¬ 
plishment. AVc may ao»,v jn-occeil to notice more brieily 
some other circumstances which occur among our re¬ 
collections of the upper house of Parliament. The 
fir.'t of these circumstances probably occurred before 
the removal of the assembly from Westminster Hull ; 
hut it may be noticed ns a curious illustration of the 
spirit of parliamentary proceedings in early times, when 
“ «U‘hates were carried on more by the eloquence of#the 
f? t than of the tongue/’ and wlien private In oils more 
frecpicntly engaged atloution than measures of public 
inqiortanco. 

Ill the last year but one of Richard 11.reign, the 
Duke of Hereford appenred iii Parliament and accused 
the Duke of Norfolk of having spoken to him, in •pri'- 
v(f((' con versa Uoiif slanderously and treasonably of the 
King ami his intentions. Norfolk denied (he charge,— 
gave Hereford the lie*Olid olferetl to pro\6liis innocence 
liy single combat with the accuser, 'j'lie Parliament, 
thinking it right to take cognizance,of this transaction, 
but not caring to prolong its sessi(ui for the purpose, 
ilelegatcd its aufiiority to a committee. With the con- I 
ciirreuce of the king, and apparently of this committee, ' 
every ]ireparation was made for a grand duel between 
the parlies, in the prcsoiicc of the t hief authorities of 
the kingdom: but aMhc last inonient,when the com- 
bstnnts were already front to front, the king, with the 
uclvice and authority of the comniissiouers, interposed 
to prevent the ctfiiHimi of blood; and, to show his 
impartiality, sentenced the antagonist Peers to bariish- 
meul, from which Hereford soon returned to pluck the 
crown from the head of his weak and misguided cousin, 

III the early part of the year 1478, King iCdwavd IV. 
appeared in the House of i^ords to plead his owu cause 
iiguinst his brother, the easy Duke of ^’’larcnce, 
against ^liom uu charge wus brought but that of 
having used certain ftce expres-sioas, wdiich, if true, 
sotMii to prove nothing move than his caiTless and in- 
c:m(ious dispoHituak But the truth of the charge was 
proved by no adequate c\ idence; the duke was declared 
guilty by the Peers, and tlic Commons petitioned for 
his execution, and pas.«ied a bill of aitainder against 
him. The king favoured Ids br<^ther with tlie choice 
of the iminuer in which he would die, :mil, in pursuance 
of Ids choice, he was drowned ia a butt of malmsey in 
the Tower. Hume, in a ju.st rernsrk ou this transac¬ 
tion, well 4tits oil’ the parliamcutary spirit of (hat period. 


NoVEMBfift so, 

“ Tlic measures of tlie Parliament during that age furnish 
ns with exanqdes of a strange mixture of freedom and 
servility ; they scrupled to grant, and sometimes refused, 
to the kiiij the smallest supplies, the most rt<;pessary to 
the support of the government, oven the most necessary 
lor the niainlenance of wars, for which the nation as 
well as the Parliament itself expressed great fondness. 
Hill they never scrupled to concur iiicthe most flagrant 
act of injustice or tyranny, which f^on any individual, 
however distinguished by birth or merit,'^ ^ 

The same historian remarks that this spirit lasted 
more than a century longer. Among other proofs of 
this, their treatment of Wolsey may be mentioned. 
No sooner had the capricious Henry VIH. withdrawn 
his favour from that able but ambitious minister, than 
the House of Lords came forward with a charge of 
fortj'-fbur articles against him, and petitioned for his 
])urus]iment and removal from all authority. Thomas 
rromwell, then a member of tlic House of Commtjn.s, 
but formerly a servant of the cardinal, and “ among the. 
failhifss faithful only found/' stood up in (he lower 
house to defend his benefactor. This Cromwell wc find, 
a few years after, sitting in the uj)per house as Earl of 
Essex, Knight of the (iarter, Vicar-general, Lord Privy 
Seal, J.iord Chamberlain, and Master of the Wards, and 
was dcchiroil by his Pecr.s* in that houje, among other 
flatteries, to be “worthy, by his desert, of being vicar- 
general of the universe.’’ A few days after, this so 
worthy man was sentenced in the same house to death, 
without trial, or examination of any evidence against him. 

A lew years before this last event, in tlie same reign, 
Queen Atmc Roleyii liftxnl up her hands towards 
heaven, Jicfore. a jury of twenty-six peers, and cried 
aloud, “O Father! O Creator! thou art the way, the 
tnilh, and tlic life, thou knowc^^t that I have not de¬ 
served thi.s fate !”—the fate of being burned or beheaded 
at the king’s pleasure, to vvhicli she had just been .sen¬ 
tenced by those peers. In the session of Parliament 
uliich ooinmcnced in April, 1540, none of the abbots 
were allowed to sit in tlic House of Lords. This natu¬ 
rally fnllovvcd from tlie suppression of the greater 
monasteries, which liad previously taken place. 

The Parliaments in tliose days do not appear to have 
wasted much time in debate. Except when the sove- 
irign wanted a grant of money, they rarely hesitated to 
comply at once with the wishes of the court. Hence, 
although during the long reign of Henry VIIT. there 
were ten Parliaments, which liehl tw'cnty-three sessions, 
—the time which they sat did not altogether exceccl 
lliree years and a half. 

In a bill of attainder was brought into the 

House oi* Lords agoin.st the protector Somerset’s am¬ 
bitious brother, Seymour, lie hud demanded a fair 
aiivl open trial; but none of all his friends ia the house 
stood up to support his demand, though many ipse to 
say what they knew against him. Three years aller, 
Somerset himself, whose ruin involved that of many of 
I his friends, was tried !)•/ the Peers, who acquitted him 
[of Iroasou; but, to the great regret of the people, 
seulonced him to death on the charge of iutoucliti^ a 
felonious assault on the Privy Council. 

Ou the opening of the first Parliament of Queen 
Marv, the court directed mass to he celebrated before 
both iinuses, with all the ancient rites and ceremonies 
which Imd been abolished by Act of Parliament, 
faylor, Bishop of Lincoln, having refused to kneel 
when the host w'as elevated, met with very severe treat- 
nent, and was violently thrust out of the The 

ParlianwMitaiy history of the foHowmfl^y'iV'’was re¬ 
markable for (he steady revistauce of noth houses of 
Parliament to the desire of the Qufeu to be iUjested 
with the power of appointing her successor, with almost 
the avowed intention of nominating her husband, the 
King or»Spain, ‘ 
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We have already mentif3ned a little contest about 
forms which took place between the Lords and Commons 
in the reign of* Elizaljeth; and as wc iirc now rather 
inentioniug; historical recollections than legisPatfve mea¬ 
sures, we may mention the trials of the Earls of Essex 
and Southampton by the Peers as one of the most 
interesting local events of thtft reign. Tlie trial was a 
fair one for the tiines, and is rendered the more remark¬ 
able to us by tlic cj^unislance that llacon, who had no 
ofIicTt>k duty to perforin, and had lived on terms of 
privaU? friendship with Essex, was one of the most 
active of the lawyers opposed to him on this trial. It is 
not pleasant to mention the intirmitieR of such a man 
O'. Paeon ; but the most interestiiig, and, at tlie ^inc 
time, the most aCHictiiig local association we can find 
for the reign «>f Jmnes I., is that he, then Viscount St. 
Albans and Lt?rd High Chancellor of England, was 
impeached by the Commons at the bar of the House of 
Lords, and was obliged to wrifcss with shame and 
sorrow, tliat his hands—the h^iids of the first judge 
in the land—were unclean. * 

in (he reign of Charles 1. (Hrifl), the Earl of Rristid 
appeared in the House of Lords, thougli forliiddeu by 
the King to attend, and accused the Duke of Huckiug- 
Iiatn of high treason. The most interesting jndiciril 
Inislness wliich the Peers li&d to perform during this 
reign, consisted in tlte (rials of tlie Earl ol’ Strafford 
and of Archbishop Land, both of whom where coii- 
ilcMiined by small majorities in \cry thin houses. Se\en 
IVers alone voted on Laud's trial. ^ At this time (he 
Commons were paramoimt, and their will could not be 
gainsaid. Hence they passtM a vote, declaring it liea- 
soii ill a king to levy war against his JhirliayK'Ut, and 
appointing a high court of justice to try Cliarles fur 
this treason, they sent the vote up to the Peeis, The 
upper house had then become of no account, and very 
lew of its memberR were in the habit of attending. (#n 
thrit day (here waR mther a fuller attendance Ilian usual, 
there being sixteen Peers present, who immediately aii'I 
iniauimonsly rejected the vole of the C(»nunons, ami 
adjoiirucd themselves for leu dap. Pefoie the ten 
da)s had passed, the King had^eeii tried and be¬ 
headed. When the Peers met again according to 
adjournment, lliey entered upon business, and .sent 
down some votes to the Commons, of which the latter 
took no notice; but a few days afterwartls they passed a 
vote (hat they would make no more addresses to (lie 
House of Peers, nor receive any from them; and that 
that hodsp was useless mid dangerous, and was therefore 
to be abolished. ^ 

Cromwell created several lords, and ivislied to have 
a House of Peer.s; but none of the old Peeis would 
attend, and the attempt was altogether a signal failure. 
iSir Arthur Hazclrig and jjotne other of the new Peers 
prjJ^wed to sit in the House of Commons, which re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the Jurisdiction of the other 
house. 

The Peers resumed their ftfnclions without opposi¬ 
tion ill the Parliament wdiich recalled Charles II. At 
one time during that reign the anger of the Commons 
was excited by the refusal of the Pi?er» to commit the 
Earl of Clarendon on their impeachment; but after he 
had escaped to France, they concurred with the lower 
house ill the measures taken against him. A subse¬ 
quent dispute between the two houses, which arc.se 
from an attempt of the Peers to make some amend- 
merits in a money bill sent up by the Commons, obliged 
the king^^ prorygiic tlie Parliaincut. When the next 
king, Jamclhy[., tied with the intention of cscuipiiig tf) 
France, the bishops and Pci-rs who were then in town 
assui^ed, for the ffme, the administration of the govern¬ 
ment, and took such measures as they judged necessary | 
for the public wel{lAre; and afterwards acted in eoiiciir- 
rence with tlie Commons in the final settlement of the i 
Crown 1 


Thcic were some trials before the Lords of con.sl- 
dorable interest in iho following irign*., snoli ii> that <u 
Dr. yacheverell, in tlie reign ol'i,^ueen Anne, uinl iliose 
of Atterhury bishop of Uoeliestor, the Eailof ]\ltueles- 
field, and the Earl of Oxlbrd, in the reign ordeorge 1, 
Oxford, who was prime imiiistcv under Queen A line, 
WHS impeached by the Commons; but as they were 
prevented by a misunderstanding with the l^oid.s, bom 
u]ipcariiig to aujiport the accusation on tlie (rial, he was 
acquitted. Put the Duke of Ormond and Lord Poling- 
broke, who wiMt^also iniiieaehed but did not .suriendor, 
had their luiities erased from the list of peers; invoii- 
lories were taken of their personal estate.s ; and the 
Duke’s acliioeineiitH u.s Jvniglit of the darter were taken 
down from vSt. (ieorge’s (’Impel at Windsor. Poling- 
broke was aflerwards paidoiied. 

The wood-eiit at jmge is after a painting by Mr. 
Copley, (he father of (ho present Lord Lyiidlnirst’, mid 
repre.seiits a eircuiiistmice which toidv place in the House 
of T-ords in (he year I77«, when the Earl of Cliatlmni 
left the bed to which he hud been eonlined by siekiioss 
and the iiifiniiitiew of age, to appear <»uee more :u the 
House which his eloquence had so ollen ihiilled. He 
spoke with the ardour of Ills best du\son the inoiion of 
the Duke of llichinoiifl ibr an address to his Majc'^ly 
on llie state of the iiutinii. After having eoneliuluil, lie 
listened with imicli impatience and restlessness to the 
reply, and attempted to rise in order to aicavcr; but, 
alter two or three iinsnceessfiil etforts to stand, In* 
fainted, and fell [ja(‘k dn his seat. He wns caught in 
(lie arms of some lords who stood near him, and the 
house immediately adjourned. Hisdeatli Is considered 
to liaie been immediately eaiised liy this cxcilion, which 
he survived little more than a month. The. re:i<ler will 
find a notice and ])oi tnut of this (listiiignishcd stales- 
nniatiu N<i. 31) (jfllie ‘ JVtniy Maga/iue.* 

Tlie iidditirm made to the members of tlie upper 
house by (he Cniuii with Ireland iii isno, suggested 
(he proprict}' of enlarged aeconimodalioii; in i-onse- 
qiieiiee of which (lie iqnirlment recently dt'.stroyed was 
])repared for their reception, VVitliin (he short jn-riofl 
of its cxis(en«;e many hislorieal :i.-»sociationH camiol have 
arisen. The trial of Qiic^eii (’arnliiie, in iSi^t), will 
doubtless be considered the most infs r(\s(iii‘v; hut the* 
circum.staiices (>]' that e\«Md are t<^> fn!ly and lamiliaily 
liiiown to (Ik* puldie, to need any extemlcd ia)<ici‘ in this 
place. Tlie folloiRing wtaxhent lejjresents (he Hon'iC 
of j.^ords us fitted up on tin* oica'^ion ofllji-, trial. 

In our accoiml of (he TaJle^tl\ oi’ tin* Desfruetion of 
ihi* t’lipanish Ariiunlsi, we omit ltd to notice a curious 
]i:i.siage in ]\*iinarit’}5 dcM;riplioii of the c»ld House of 
1^01 d.s: — 

“ Tile House of Lords is a loimi oniamciiled with 
the tape.siry viihch reeords our victory over the Spanish 
Armada. J( was bespoke by the Karl of Nottingham, 
lord high admiral and coinniauder-in-chief on the glo 
ii()U 3 day. Tile carl sold it to .fumes I, The design 
was drau’ii by Cornelius Vroan, and the tapestry 
execiUcd by Francis Sj)iering. Vroaii luid a Imndicd 
pieces of gold lor his labour. The oituh i(.**rlf cost 
It was not put up till the year 1650, two y»*ars 
alter tile extinclion of the monarchy, when (he House 
of I>ords wais used as a com in it lee-room ibr the House, 
of (’(»mr)ions'^.'* 

Speaking of the aparthicnt in which the king wiis 
wont to put on hi*^ robes when he came to the House 
<if I^ords Pennant states that it conlained a curious 
old tapesfiy representing the hirtli ofCJueeu Elizabeth. 
Auiu* Ifvdeyn was c\hibit<*d in I« d, on one ‘‘ide of which 
stoud an attendant, and on (he other a nurse with the 
child in her arms. The cmitimiily of the f lory was a 
little bn>kon by the hiss oj' a piece ol' the anas, which 
had been cut out to rnal e a passugu fir the door. 

♦ * Sura!; A‘•iron 1**^ boiidoa/ ji. 'h*! vdit., l/liv. 
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This pontiff, previously to liis accession to the papacy, church, having received the tonsure at the age of seven 
was kijOwii by the^ame of Giovanni cle Medici, Ix^ing years. The ittfluence of his family, no less Ihan the 
the second son of Lorenzo de Medici, stjled the Mug* grievous corruption of the church at that period, are 
iiificent. He was born at Florence, in December manifested by the filet that the boy, being at that early 
1475, and was early destined by his father for the age declared capable of ecclesiastical prefertneni, iin- 
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medifttclv received two rich abbacies, and that, in the I both Italians alid foreigners, as had not fallen to the 


course of a few years furtiier, the luimher of the pre¬ 
ferments held by him amounted to not loss than twenty- 
seven. Bui the favourite object of Lt)ron 2 o*s mnbition 
for his son was liis clevatiod to iho cMrdinalate, with the 
ultimate view of his election to the popedom; and, by 
means of inocssant a|»plications, he ]>revuiled upon 
IiinoceiitVlIl. to confin* that high dignity upon him at 
the early ngc of thirteen. 

Bill wliiie J^orcii/o thus exerted hi» interest for the 
aggraiuli/.einiwU of liis sou, he ilkl not fail to use his 
bevst tMideavoijis to render that son worthy of ‘ the 
dignities he inut atinined, tniri the higher dignities to 
which he nsj)ired. This wish of the father was for- 
wanle<l by the disposilioiis and talents of the son, which 
were such ns tocomli^* libn to draw the full benefit from 
tlie instructions of tne aide teacliei*ft who had charge of 
his education. Even the pope, nlso, who allowed tiim- 
Kclf to 1)0 t)revailcd upon to elevate a mere lad Ip si 
])l;ice umoiig the highosi ecclesiastical dignituries, had 
th.^ go^d sense to make it a condition that (iiovmnii 
should spend throe years in professional studies at the 
nniversify of Pisa, before he sluJiiId bo. invested tbr- 
mally with the ))urple. Accordingly, this solemn act 
t(K)k place jji the year M0*2, and the y*>nth immediately 
w^eni to n‘side at Home ns one of the sacred college, 
liis fiitlicr died very soon after, and was Huccecdeil l)y 
his ehUvst son in his oflices in the republic of Florence. 

^riie young cardimil remained at Rome imlil his 
opposition to the election of Alexander VI. to the papal 
chair rendered il expedient tor him to wilhtlmw to 
Florence, from whence, at the itivusiou of Italy by 
t'harles VII1, of France, be and the whole family of 
Medici ivere expelled, and obliged to take refuge in 
Bologna. In i4f)9 he went to Venice, Germany, ^nd 
France; ami after having remained some time in 1 
(letioa, r'cturned to Home, where he resided during tlie | 
romahulcr t)f Alexender'a jwm'tiflcale and the early part j 
of that of tlfulina H., interfering little in public ulhiirs, j 
hut devoting his time to llte cnltivatioii of li.erutun^ 
and indiiig'ing his Haste in the fine ailtH; while his 
IfiMiiv hours were spent in a select circle of acquainb 
ance of tastes eongeitml to his own, or in the enjoyment 
of (ho chase, i\jn»iKement to which he was much 
addicted, 'fhe fallen stale of his Ikmily at this period, 
combined with rather e\t)ei)sive hsdyts, occasioned him | 
])ecnniary emb^nussnieut; but he wiVs supported 
under all his diilicutlieH by a most cheerful temper, and 
hy the lu)\ie of better days. | 

It was not until 1505 that the I'nrdiiuil de Medici 
In-g-aii to lake anv active purl in public alfuirs. He 
wns ilitMi rqipointeii Hb the gswernment of IVrngia, and 
bv bis firm adherence In the interest* of dnljus 11. he 
mipiircd ihe unlimiled coniideiice of that pontilf, who, 
v.\ 1 .> M, placed him, witit the title «if Legate of lloltigna, 
tu tbc hoiul of his fim^es in the holy league ’ aguiuht 
Ihe French. At the bloody biiUle of Utivenim, in the 
following yo.ir, the Legato was tnken jyrisoner by the : 
French, and coin eyed to Milan, w^hw the sncrediuw | 
of his fmtetii^n causctl him to l>e tixuUerl with much 
respect. M'hc Frencli on lludr iiflreat i(*>k him W'itb 
them; but on avrivnl a! the banks id'the P*), he i 
W'lis enabled to elfcct his e.scape, and retnrned \'p Bo¬ 
logna, the governnuMit of which he re-nssuined in hi« 
character of legale: iind, while there, conirilnited to 
the reHtoralioii of his family to its former pow^r «l 
Florence. On this nnspiidous event he repaircsl to his 
iiiitive city, and continued to reside there till the 
death of .liilius II. called him suddenly to Rome. At 
the scriiliny for a new pontiiV, in 1513, the election was j 
declared t*) have fallen on the (‘ardinal dc Medici, wla> j 
wa* then not mope than thirty-eight xcius of agp, and j 
who, nevertheless, ascc-iulcd the throne, under the name j 
of I^eo X., with such manifeslalions of guotl will, fromi 


lot of many of his predecessors. 

The lie# pope indicated his disposition to patronize 
literature by appointing as his secretaries Bemho and 
Sadoleti, two of the principal writers of his time. In 
hi.i foreign policy, he followed the system of hlii prede* 
eessors in opposing himself as much as |iossible to the 
domination of foreigners in Italy. Re thcrclbrc took 
suen measures as, for ihe time, cl<?£red the country of 
the French, and brought their king to submissioii *; and 
he was no less fortunate in healing a threatened division 
in the Chiireh. IjCo had then leisure to attend to the 
welfare of literature and the arts. By new endowments, 
and by grants of new privileges, but still more by filling 
its protesMorship.s with dislinguished men, invited from 
all parts, lie restored the university of Rome to more 
than its ibrmer disliiiclion. He also eslublished, in the 
university of Bologna, the first professorship In Italy in 
the Syriac and ('haldaic langnage.s. The study of the 
(ireeh language was n very favourite object of his 
patixmage. Under the direction of John Litscaris, 
whom he invited fnim Venice for the purpose, a society 
ol‘ noble young Greeks was formed «t Home for the 
purpose of editing Greek nulhors, and a Greek press 
was established in that city. The pope caused public 
notice to he given throughout Europe, that all persons 
wlio possessed manuscripts of ancient authors should be 
liberally rewarded if they would bring or send them to 
him. Several private persons fbll'owed the example of 
the pojie; and among these we may mention a Iner- 
chunt of the name of Chigi. who established n collection 
of works of art, and published uU edition of Pindar and 
Theoeritife 

In polities, the two principal objects which Leo kept 
ill View were, the one to inaintahi such a balance of 
pjuwer ns would protect Italy from the ovcrliearing in¬ 
ti neiice of any foreign potentate; and the other to 
aggnindize by every possible means the family of 
Medici. We caiuiot heW cuter into a statement of the 
variouK measures by which he sought to accomplisli 
lliese objeet.s and which were not always such as be¬ 
came his private character as a man, or his public 
chariicter as a prince and a pontiff. His conduct in 
violently deposing ihe l>uke of Urbino, in order to 
iinest his own nephew, Lorenzo, with the territories of 
the dukcflom, is among the most discreditable ot‘ his 
public measnrcH. We are not much surprised to learn 
that, in the s.ame year wilh the eompleticm of this ohjcct, 
his^life was endangered by a conspiracy which was 
tbrnietl against him. The plot was diseovcretl; and 
Cardinal Petvucci, who was suspected of l>eing the 
priiu'ipid, was decoyed to Rome, from which he had, in 
tlic fust instance,escaped,and was hanged; and as many 
of ills agents ns were dificovered were executed wilh 
horrid tortures. Dlliers, whose guilt was not sufTtciciilIv 
proved to countenance their execution, were tortured, 
depHNcd of (heir digjiities, anil banished. It was 
bclimed at the time tlm immy innocent pers<>nfl sulfored 
on this occasion ; and eertuhdy the coiidnct of Leo did 
not illuHtrnie the aittibutes of inagnaiiiinity and mercy 
wliivh became his place. To render himself more 
secure for the future, the pope, by a great stretch of 
Ills authority, created thirty-one new cardinals in one 
clay. Many pf these were his relations and persona] 
friends, who had no apparent claim to such distinction; 
but there were others in the number who were acknuw 
jcflg'ed to be worthy objects of his favour. 

The unbounded profusion of Leo andjti.v.magnifi¬ 
cent ttUder hikings, rendered the ordiu<rysii|ip1ies to 
the papal treasury altogether inadequate to his ex¬ 
penses. Then it was that nn cxtraoiilinary *ra«e of 
indulgences was thought of as a promising means of 
bringing all Christendom to contribute largely to (lie 
wanU of the papacy. But the indiecretioa with which 
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this traffic was condiietecl in Germaiij^roused the zeal 
of Luther, who not only animudvertocl se\erol\ on this 
mode of raising money, but even qiicstioucil the,pope's 
(Mover oY remitting sin. The ellecjt which Luther's 
vehement renumstranees produced is well known; but 
Leo, wlio little suspecteti t^e iimil result, noji'tected 
at first the aUaeks and efliirts of the powerful (ier- 
man; and whtn his iiilevtercncc was considered 
nccijssary, he wa^'lnolined to lenient measnreb. At 
leii^’tlf he was persuaded by the Emperor Maximilian 
to assiiine more rigour, and suintnou Luther to appear 
beh>re the (^)urt oi‘ Home ; but it was bually agreed 
that the Cardinal Cajetaii sliuuld hear his defence at 
An^'sbur^. Notliin^ satisfactory was determined on 
this nccasioti, and ihe pope, in la IS, published a bull, 
asserting his anthonty to (ifrant iiidulg;eiiceM which 
should avail not only the living', but the dead in pur¬ 
gatory. Upon this Luther appealed to a geiiernl 
cfKincil; and when open war was tims declared, the 
party of the reformer appeared with a slreiigth inti- 
niiely greater than the Ct)nrt of Koine hud foreseen. 
The sentiineiits of the C'hristian world were at that 
lime, ind»’ed, particinlurly uiilhvourable towards that 
court. “ The scandal,” says Koseoe, “ incurred l)\ the 
infamy of Alexander VIand,(he violence of Julius II., 
was not inucli alleviated in the reign of a pontiff who 
was ci)ai'acteri/.erl by an iiioidiiuUe love of pomp and 
pleasure, and wIiom* clas<flcal taste even caused Jtiin to 
1)0 regarded by many us more of a heathen than a 
('lirisiiuu 

While open war had thus J>roUen out in tlie clmrch, 
Ja’o endeavonred, but without suecess, to unite llie 
princes of (Inisteiidom in a crusade agaiie.t thP'furkisH 
Emperor Selim, vvlio had made himself master of 
Egypt, and whose warlike dispositions oecasioned c6n- 
sidenible alarm in Enro|)e. Nearly simultaneously' 
with his failure in this pinjcet, Ia’o sustained a .seveie 
domestic atlliclion in tlie deatii of his nephew J^orenzo, 
leaving only a daughter, allervvards (he celebrated 
('atherine de Medicis, the tjiieeii and Uegeiit of Erniice. 
On tlii.s event (he jiope anneved the Duchy of I'lbino, 
with its dependencies, to the see ol’ Home, while 
(feinlio, iasi's cousin, was appointed to inaintniii the 
family p<»wcr ul Florence. Meanwhile, and filter- 
wards, liic Jleforiuatioii contimied to gain ground in 
Gerimuiy ; hut the peace oi‘ Italy was not disturbed liy 
foreign wars, and this (••:uK|uiliity alloued the \) 0 \ie to 
indulge his taste ibr imagnificence in sliows and spec- 
tacies, and in the einplo)meiit of those gieut artfsts 
Kill) have icflectcd so much lustre upon his pofttificate, 

’ Ills private hours are J-aul to have heeii chielly devoted 
to indolence or to amiisemcuts whicli were not always of 
a kind suitable to his high and reverend htiilion. 11c 
did not, however, neglect afiy opportunity of aggrau- 
lAg 4ns family and see; and it was in itic tnidst of 
schemes and measures tor these purposes tliat he died 
smldenly on the 1st of Dccen^Iier, I >11, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, and the ninth of hi.s (Mjutificatc. 
The people in general expressed much concern at liis 
•death; but the honours rendered to his memory and 
iciiiains fell much short of wliat might have been ex¬ 
pected. An exhausted treasury was the excuse for an 
economical fimcral; and notwilhstauding the number 
of the distinguished scholars tlicii at Rome, the (ask of 
pronouncing his funeral oration was given to an illite¬ 
rate clinml>erlaiii. 

Loo himself was not di;>tingnished by Bolidity of 
acquireiHiw^ ijjr br/Hiancy of talent. His merit—if we 
may so call it^irlic merit which made his reign rcimnk- 
able, the good#taste which directed his patronagr. 
And \%t, while he atforded liberal encouragement l<» 
useful and reputable studies, much of hi.s patronage 
was misilirected Ixith as to things and persons. It is 
ids0 to be nruveoibered tbai bis patronage was not of 


that high character vvliich tinds taliuit fainting in dark¬ 
ness, and biinirs it forward to the light of <lay ; but o. 
that sort which helps what otheis have helped, and 
completes what others have undertaken. Michael 
Angelo and Uatfaelle had* both risen to fumo under 
Ltsis predecessor, Julius II., who ln«l aKo plan nod 
and mude a coiniTiencement of that stupendous stme- 
ture the Cathedral of St. Peter. Iqmn (lie whole. 
Pope's description of Leo's reign may be coh^dcred 
Honiewlmt tlaltciiing; luit it Inus suilicicnl triitli to allow 
it that place here which its beanty demands. 

Uut ! rach iluyM, 

Start* from Intnci', uml triaw lier wiilicrcil lioys: 

aiK'iinit o'er it', ruiiiii Mpread 

Shakifi oil'flu* Just, and rears itM rtivcreiid licad. 

Then Mi’ulpUirv* and her Hister artH revive; 

StoiieK leap to form, nnd rockN tH*gui to live ; 

\V ith HW^-etcr iioti!8 each riMUig teoqih* vm»g, 

A Ituitai'Ue e*uo(a«l, iind » Vida (•uiig.** 

Oiir wmoil-ciit is after Hullaclle's celebrated portrait 
of the pontitf to whom this article relates. We have 
siitlicient evidence that it does not give an ideal likciiess, 
as is the case in imiiiy that have come down to us as 
faithful jioriraits, but one, the truth and icvemblance 
of which were coiihidercd n.slonishing at tlie tinn* it was 
painted. The portrait answers exceed!iiglv well to (he 
idea a person would form of Ja-o IVom the peinsnl o(' 
his lile; a man of .spiiit, taste, and I'leasnre an 
amiable and iiiunili(cut patron of ilie arts, laihcr than 
at! able or riiscreet ruler ot l)i<‘ cliiuch. He is lepre- 
sented sealeil bcfoie a table ou which lic^ an open 
hook. Ou hi.s liglii hand stands (he ('aidinid <biilio 
de Moilicis (aftciw.ods Hope (’Icmeiil vviio 

appeals us if III lending (o some oidcrs IVorn the pontill, 
U|)iin the hack of wliosc chair leans clu* Oaidmal Ho^.si. 
Uaiiiclle has repeated the pourait of Leo in olliers of 
his works; thus in the painting of the Coronation of 
(’harleinagiie, he has given to l.eo HI. the liiieameiils 
ot this pope, 'fhe picture of Leo X. is on vvo<al, and 
its dimensions uve 4 leot lU inches high, by 3 tect H 
inches bioad. 

• _. „ _ _ 

IIAWKINO. - No. IV, 

('iMii'liiilt'd ruiiii N>) tvU. 

• • 

Thr old EasliTn travellers, FctIher Hiibnifjni.s und 
Marco Polo, who^^* joiiniey.s we have deveiibed in 
preceiling numliers of the ‘ JViiny Magazine,’ make 
frequent mention of the piaclicc of hawking among 
the wamleriiig 'larfars iluring the thiiteenfli eeiilurv. 
Marco mentions n palace at Changa nor, or the VVhiii* 
Lake, vvlneh the giami kliaii was very fond of viMtmg, 
because it was surnmndeil vvilh picee.^ o| water and 
btreams, the losort of many Mva..', and with pluiiis, 
where cranes, pheasants, partridge*^, and oilier biid.s 
were fnnml in gieat miinherK. “''Fhe grand khan,'* 
says the old Venetian, “ ileiives the highest degree of 
ainiiseiuLMit from spoititig here with gyr-taleons anil 
hawks. ’ He al.-^o informs ns llial at another pahee 
near tlie city of (Miamlii, in Tailury, the grand khan 
kept upward.s of *i()0 hawks, which, during his slay 
there, he always visited and insppete<l in pciMm at 
least once a week. The mews were pleasanllv siimiled 
111 a park, vvheie a variety of aiiimuls of Ihe deer and 
goal kind weic pastured, to serve as food for the li.iwks 
und other birds employw! in the chase. AcCfading to 
Vlarco, the klian had reclaimed eagles also, which vveie 
trained to sloop at vvoKch ; and sucfi vvas tludi s|-/|. ainl 
strength (hat none, how'ever large, I'ouid escape ioiiu 
their laloM.s. This grand khan (K’djls'i), who v\-.w. .it 
once I'hnjuror of Tartury and ('Iiimi, liad two emiit 
olfners, ot* tile highest dignity, c.illed “ M i'vfcrs of the 
l'ha*’e.' In relaling»the miini'cr o( hi- fidcmiers, and 
the pomp with which lie took the field, the Veneiiun 
might incur huspiciuii were he not fuliv cnnliriiied iu 
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all ht fays by several other accounts of tho imposing^ 
establishcnents and sports 'of the Monprul Tartars. 
Marco, who was a keen sportsman and falconer him¬ 
self, (as became a well-brej Italian p^iitlemaii of that 
period,) may ot\en have accompanied the grand khan, 
or emperor, with whom lie stood in high favour. He 
aayathat, after residing the usual time at the metropolis 
of China, he always proceeded to enjoy the field-sports 
in the pkins of Tartary, “ attended by full 10,000 fal¬ 
coners,*' who carried with them “ a Vast number of 
gyr-falcons, peregrine-falcons, and sakers, as well as 
many vultures, in order to pi^rsue the game along the 
banks of rivers." He adds, that this host of falconers 
was not kept altogether in a body, and at one place, 
but scpunitrd into parties of from 100 to 200 men each, 
who followed the spurt in various directions, and brought 
the greater part of t^e game they killed to the emperor. 
Marco continuesThe grand khan has likewise 
with him 10,000 men of those who are called taskaol^ 
implying that their business is to be upon the watch, 
and who, for this purpose, are detached in small parties 
of two or three to stuiioiis not far distant from each 
other, in such a manner as to encompass a considerable 
tract of country. Each of them is [irovided with a call 
and hood, by which they are enabled, when necessary, 
to call in and to secure the birds. Upon the cominaiKl 
being given for flying the hawks, those who cast them 
off are not under the necessity of following them; 
because the others, whose duty it is, look out so atleii- 
lively, that the birds cannot direct their flight to any 
i|iiurter where they are not secured, or promptly assisted 
if there should be occasion. Every bird belonging to 
his majesty, or to any of his nobles, has a small silver 
hbel t'asteiied to its leg, on which is engraved the name 
of the owner, and also the name of the keeper. In Lm\- 
sequence of tliis precaution, as soon as the hawk is 
secured it is iminediately known to whom it belongs, 
and restored accordingly. If it hap[)ens that, allliougli 
the name appears, the owner, not being perMuiallv 
known to the finder, cannot be asccrtaineil in llie first 
instance, tlic bird is, in that case, carried \o :iu ollicer 
termed hulans^azU whose title imports he is the 
• guardian of uiicluimed property.* If a lioise, thcre- 
lore, a sword, a hawk, or anj other urliclc is found, 
ami it docs not appear to whom it belongs, the tinder 
carries it directly to this oflicer, by whom it is received 
ill charge, and carefully preserved. If, on the otlier 
hand, a person fimU any artiele that has been lost, ami 
fails to carry it to tlie proper depository, he is accounted 
a thief. Those by whom any property has been lost 
make their application to this ofliecr, by whom it is 
restored to fheiii. JUs silnation is always »» the most 
elevated part of the camp, and ilistinguishcd by a par¬ 
ticular flag, in order that he may be the more readily 
found by such as iia\e occasion to apply to him. The 
ellcct of this regulation is that uo articles arc ultimately 
lost.’* (It may amuse our renders to compare this 
Tarturo Chinese regulation in tlie thirteenth century 
with the express law about lost and strayed hawks 
]]asscd by our Edward HI. ip the fourteenth century. 
We have given the heads of the enactineiit in the 
first* of these papers on hawking.) The Venetian tra¬ 
veller tells US that the grand khan carried his wives and 
the ladies of the court with him on these expeditious, 
and that the fair ones also had their gyr-falcons, their 
hawks, and other birds and beasts, with which they par- 
iook in the 8))orts. What with ladies and their atten¬ 
dants, physicians, astrologers (who were never left 
behind), courtiers, slaves, and falconers, these imperial 
progresses must indeed have formed an incredible 
multitude. “ When his Majesty,** says Marco, ** makes 
his progress in this manner, many interesting occur¬ 
rences attend the sport, ami it may truly ht $aid that 
* ^ PcilBy MagaiinV Na. iCb 


it is unrivalled %y any other amustMent in the world I 
* * * * And thus tlie emperor remains until the 
first vigil 6f our Easter, during which period he never 
ceases to frequent the lakes and rivers, wher^ he takes 
storks, swans, herons, and a variety of other, birds. 
His ]icop1e also, being detached to several difierent 
places, procure for him a large quantity of game. In 
this manner, during the season of his diversion, he 
enjoys himself to a degree that person who i«» not 
an eye-w'itiiess can conceive; the excellence ahd the 
extent of the sport being greater than it is possible to 
express.” 

In the same very interesting chapter, however, honest 
Marco lets us into the secret that, under this brilliant 
state of things, the great body of (he people was op- 
pre.s.sed by gaine-law^s and forest-laws, which differed 
very little from our own. The same odious distinctions 
we liave described as existing under our old feudal 
system obtained in China and Tartary. “ It is strictly 
forhiirdeii,*’ says the traveller, “ to every tradesman, 
inecliaiiic, or Imsbandinaii, throughout his niujesty’s 
dominions, to keep a hawk, or any other bird used for 
the pursuit of game, or any sporting dog.” To this 
he subjoins: “ Nor is a noblcriiaii or knight (o presume 
to chase bird or beast in the neighbourhood of ihe 
place where his majesty fakes up his residence, (ihe 
distance being limited to five miles, for example, on 
one side, ten on another, and’porlmps fifteen in a third 
direction,) unless his name lie inscribed in a list kept 
by the gTand falconer, or he has a special privilege to 
that cficct. Beyond thesedimits it is permitted. There 
is an order, however, which prohiliits every ]icrson 
throughout all the countries subject to his niajesiy, 
whpthcr prince, nohlemaii, or peasant, from daring to 
kill hares, roebucks, fallow-deer, stags, or other animals 
o1' that kind, or any large birds, between the inonfhs 
of March and C)etoher; to the intent that they may 
increase and multiply; and as the breach of this order 
is attended with severe punishment, game of every 
doscrijition inereaset* prodigiously.” 

hi speaking of Tibet, a country which was then 
entirely subject to the grand khan, Marco says, - 
“ Some of the best laner falcons are brerl here, and 
also sakers, very swill of flight, and the natives liave 
good sport with them.” 

Ill tlie year 1419,about 119 years after Mareo Polo’s 
fliial departure from China, Mir/a Sliuh Bokh, the 
inoonrch of Pei-sia, sent an embassy, of which an inte¬ 
resting account is preserved, to the Chinese Emperor 
at Pokiii. By this lime the conquering Tiirturs had 
lieen ex])elled from China, and instead of the Mongnl 
prince.s, Ihe descendants of the great (lengis and Kuhlai, 
the native Chinese dynastv of the Ming sat upon the 
imperial (liroue. The Chinese Emperor seems, hmv- 
ever, to have been as fond of hawking as the Mongui. 

The ambassadors of Shah Kokh took fine horses as 
])resents, ami in reinr.i the emperor presented tliem 
with shunkors,—a much-esteemed species of falcon. 
One day the Persian diplomatists were summoned to 
court, when the emperor said to them, 1 am going (o' 
hunt; take your falcons,—they will fly and give you 
amusement; but as for the horses you brought me, they 
arc not good.” Indeed, that very day one of Shah 
Hokh’s high-bred horses threw the emperor whilst 
hunting. The fault was probably more in the rider 
than (he steed, and when Shadi Khoja was reproached 
for what had happened, he told the emperor that the 
hor.se was a gooil horse, and had often lisCif ’ridden by 
the great conqueror Tainerlaue. By this saying Shadi 
Koja lost a fine hawk, for the eni)teror gave^e more 
to each of his companions, but not to him, Tlie puis¬ 
sant monarch then culled for a falcon, and cast it off at 
a crane, but the falcon returned (o hand without seizing 
its prcji on which bis majesty struck ii*'three blows on 
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llie^ head. It must be mentioned, hflvvcver, that the 
ein])enjr was old and sulky at the time. 

Mr. in his curious work on flie SWars 

and Sports of the Romans and Monpuls,’ says, ft is an 
old custom amonp the Tarlars to pive a fine falcon ns 
an extraordinary present, huwkinp bcinp one of their 
favourite amusements. In the province of Datiria, 
near the Amoor, Tliere are preat luimhers of milk-while 
ha\iiks.and from tITis province China is chielly supplied. 
Ill Siberia three sorts ol‘ falcons are used for spoiiinp : 
the best of Ihe'^e is pretty larpe, ash-colourefi, and 
uonielimes speckled with wliile. Recent travellers in 
central Asia make frequent inenlion of hawks and 
huukinp. 



of tilt Hi'ron.) 

Johnson, in his aimisinp sketches of * Indian 
Field-Sports,’ informs ns, that in his time (about a 
quarier of .'i cenUirv npo) all tli*; native pcntlemen of 
linliu, who were in the least deprcc fond of spnrtinp, 
kept hawks of various kinds, and uc\er tra\clled without 
them.' “ Tlic larpest kind,” he says, “ arc trained to 
kill deer, by pitching on tkvir hea(h and pivkhig ovl 
tkhr ryen: they also kill larpe w^ater-lbwl, somewhat 
like the heron ; a sport atiurdiug considerable amuse¬ 
ment. Some arc very sniull, and are only used for 
killinp small birds. Others arc trained to ho\er over 
ponds in which there arc wild-fuwl, which, on beinp fired 
at, lise immediately, when Ihe hawk darts on them, 
and obll5te^'f4i^fm•apaill to drop into the wak‘r, by 
which means the* sportsmen pet many shots, niui kill a 
preat niynber.” !;• describinp (what he often wit¬ 
nessed)^ the number and mapnificence of the hiiiitiiip 
retinue of the Tsabob-Vizir of Lucknow,. Mr. .John- 
iion drawls a picture which makes old Marco Polo’s 
accouuU seem (lerfectly credibly. Ou these expeditious 
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when a poor dove, or curlew, or any other amall bird, 
was .spruupi the hawks were loosened after it, and the 
fortunate falconer, whose hawk caupht it, received a 
reward from the vizir. The Persians, who arc eiithu^ 
siasticully fond of field-sports, still hawk at bustardvS, 
hares, herons, and partridges, and train several sorts of 
ialcons for the purpose. They have also a particular 
breed which they train to fly at antelopes, and to act 
in concert with dops. The best of these are of Arab 
breed, and theirfivvuers are said to be n.s curious repard- 
inp their pedigree, as they are about tlie descent of their 
finest horses. 

The late Sir John Malcolm, in his deliplitful little 
work called ‘ Sketches of Persia,* gives some very ani- 
inaled descriptions of these sports. He frequently partook 
in tliem during his journeys and embassies to the court of 
the Shall. In spoakinp of his stay at Abitsheher (a place 
on Hie Persian gulf), hesa>s,—“The huntsmen proceed 
to a larpe plain, or nil her desert, near the sca-side: they 
have hawks and preylioimds; the hawks carried in the 
usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman; the dogs 
led in a lea^li by u liurseinan, generally the same who 
curries the hawk. When an antelope is seen, they 
endeavour to get as near as possible; but the aniniui, 
the inonieiit it observes them, goes oii' at a rate tliat 
seems swifter than the wind: the horsemen are instantly 
ut full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a single 
deer, they at the same lime fly the hawks; but if a 
herd, they wail till the dogs have fixeil on a ]uulieular 
antelope. The huuks, skiiimung along near the 
ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head they 
pounce in sueeessinn, and sometimes with a violence 
that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the 
animal so much as to sto]) its speed in such a degree 
iha^ the dogs enii come up; and in an iiistnnl, men, 
horses, dogs, and hawks, surround the uiifurtunute deer, 
against which llieir muted elforts have been combined. 
The part of the chase that surprised me most was the 
extraordinary coinbiiiniioii of the hawks and the dogs, 
which throughout seemed to look to eacli other for aid. 
Tliis, I was fold, was the result of long and skillul 
1 ruining. 

“ Tlie antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadru¬ 
ped oil earth, and the rapidity of* ilie. first burst of the 
chase 1 liuve dosciibed is astonishing. The run seldom 
excee<ls three or four miles, and often is not half so 
much. A fawn is an easy victory, tlie doc often runs a 
pood chase, and the buck is seldom taken. The Arabs 
are indeed afraid to fly ilieir hawks at a buck, as these 
flue birds, in pouncing, ut times impale ihcmscdvcH on 
its sharp horns. 

“ The haw ks used in this sport arc of a H])ecieH I 
have never seen in any other country. This breetl, 
which is (‘ulled C'herkh, is not large, but of great lieaiiiy 
and symmetry. * ^ 

“'rile novelty of these atmiseinenls interested me; 
and 1 was |)leased, on accunipanying a party to a 
village, aliout twenty miles fmin AlniKheher, to see a 
species of hawking ]»cculiar, 1 lielieve^ to the sandy 
plains of Peisia, <»n which the Hiibara, a noble species 
of bustard, is Ibuiul on almost bare plains, where it has 
no shelter but a small shrub called gectuck. When 
we vveiit in quest of them, wc were a pafl> of about 
twenty, all well mounted. Two kinds of hawks are 
ueeessaiy for this sport;—the first, the Cheikh (the 
same which is flown at the antelope), attacks them on 
the gruuntl, but will not follow them on (he wing ; 
for this reason, the Bh^ree, a hawk well known in 
India, is flown the moment the Huhara rises. 

“ As we rode along, in an extended liAc, the men 
who carried the Cherkhs every now and then uiihoofJed 
and held them up, tlfat they rniglil look over the plain. 
The first llubara wc found afforded us a proof of the 
astonishing quickness of sight of one of the hawks ^ 
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she fluttered lo l>e loose, und the man who held her 
g'ttve a whoop, as he threw her oil* his hand, aiid then 
set oirat full speed. We all*did the same. At first wc 
only saw our hawk skimmiuj^ ov(?r the jilaiu, hut soon 
perceived, at the distance of more than a mile, the 
beautiful speckled llubura, with liis head erect, and 
wings outspread, riiiiiiiiig forward to meet his adversary. 
The Cherkh made several unsuiccssful pounces, which 
were cither evaded or repelled by the beak or wingg of 
the ITubaru, which at last found an ^opportunity of 
rising’, when a Bhyree was instantly flown, and the 
whole party w^cre again at full gallop. We had a flight 
of more ihuri a mile, when tito llubara alighted, and 
was killed by another Cherkh, who attacked him on the 
ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. Wc killed 
several others, but were not always successful, having 
.seen our hawks twice iiompletely beaten during the two 
(lays we followed this nne uport.’* * 

Dll some occasions the Persians dress their hawks in 
what we may familiarly call leather-breeclics. With Sir 
John Malcolm's account of this toilette and its use we 
must conclude our account of hawking. “ When at 
Shiru/, the Elchec (ambassador) had received a present 
of a very fine Sliah-Uaz, or royal falcon. Before going 
out, J had been amused at seeing Nulee Beg, our Itead- 
falconer, a man ol’ great (v\|)i*iieii( fi in his dejiartnienl, 
jMit upon this liird a pair of leathers, which he fitted to 
its thighs with as much enre as if he had been the tailor 
of a rashioiiuble horseman. I iinpiired the reason of 
MO unusual a proceeding. ‘ You will learn that,* said 
the cciisecjueiitial master of the hawks, ‘ when you see 
our sport: * and [ vvas convinced, at the period he pre¬ 
dicted, of the old fellow's knowledge of his business. 

“ Tile first hare seized by the falcon wa-s very strong, 
and tlie ground rough. While the bird kept the claws 
of one foot fastened in the biu'k of its prey, the oftier 
was dragged along the ground till it had an oppor¬ 
tunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which it was 
cnabied lo stoji the course of the hare, whose elForts to 
escape, J do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, if 
it had not been provided with the leathern defcncc.s 
which have been mentioned.** In Kurofle, also, with 
lierons much care was rcipiircd ; und when the bold 
falcon hud brought one of these powerful birds to (he 
ground, it was the ftportsman^s duly not only to break 
it.s long legs, hut to stick it.s strung, sharp bill in the 
earth, to prevent it from injuring tlfi? hawk. It should 
appear that with this quarry as.si.staucc was always 
necessary, and we see a dismounted sportsman render¬ 
ing it in the engraving in the preceding page. 

United States,’—Common Printed petitions to 

the Senate and Houie of Representatives are being cir- 
riilated in America, embodying the propositions that “ the 
not prcvceoils of all the public lauds shali bo annually dis¬ 
tributed among the states in the ratio of reprchontation, and 
shall bo by them rcapeolively invested for {he support of 
Common Schools, and the interest so applied, one-hulf at 
least being devoted to the direct and essential purposes of 
ediicaliiui; ' and tliat until the national revenues shall be 
redueod to the sUiiidard of exponsos, at least oinvhalf (if the 
•itrpluH shtiU be appropriutod and applied lo education in 
the same ninnuer us the interests of the lamV’ These 
petilion.s are issued on shoots wiutaining reasoning, autho- 
rilies, and statements in favour of the proposed enactments. 
Among tho statements the following are curious, and may 
eorreet some of tho exaggerated rejiorts respecting the slate 
of iMhiciitiou ill the United States, vvliudi have been recently 
proiuulftftted. After oWrvmg that •* the Common School 
System of New York Stale, in its organization, comprises 
alVi^iidy a beautiful outline or skoU toii,” it i» added, that 
** tins country i‘ontuina ware than four inillioua of children 
vvlv) oufjht to be iiudor the intlncncc of Coituuon S<diooki." 
But by a recent estimate, it appears that more than one 
million of children are growing up in the Unite*! States 
without the means of education ; of these are said 

to bo in Fouiisylvania. An estimulo made in 1idtowed. 


that of the children of New Jersey 11,7^12 wero cntirelv 
duMtitute of instruction, and 1^,000 adults unable to r^d. 
In Kentucky there are 50,000 children, of whom only oms- 
third attenff sidiools, and in most of the Sui^hern aiul 
Western States this truly deplorable destitution fs equally 
great. There is every reason to believe that a great majo¬ 
rity of all the children in the States are only imperfectly 
instructed, and by incompetetu teachers.— the Journal 

Education, No, XVI. 

The Sacred heard Hitotte relate a story, which, 

as it exhibited groat strength of mind, 1 think worth re¬ 
tailing. It was the cuHlom in Oialioite to olTor n roasted 
pig in the Morais ; and it was tirmly believed that tho gud 
would visit with his utmost anger any one who sacrile¬ 
giously presumed to taste of this bnllowed food. Hitotte, 
however, having heard a gri?at deal from the Missionaries of 
tho fallacy of the uatiou&l civcmI, and tin* impotoiicy of their 
deities, resolved to put the niatter to the most awful test lie 
could imagine by tasting the forbuUltMi fowl. He therefore 
took a piece of the roasted hog, and mtired into the wood.s 
to eat it, not without great apprehension that his inimcdiato 
dissoiiftioii would iollow. It uas re.dly iiiUM-esfing to 
obsene llie \uried oxpressimi of his countenance while 
relating the a<lventure;-the cunning expressive of his 
taking and concealing tho snerod niurscl ;~tlic fall of his 
countenance when he told that he had d*tne the deed ; 
—und the gradual brightening up us he related hiiW(la\s 
elapsed and ho found hiiusc<f not a whit the wor^e for 
meal. It is iieedluss to say that this circuiO'.tuncc iiad 
nuic.h effect in establishing conxiclion in his nnml. -MS, 
Journal of a Voyage. 

Wallin e Vint to Otaheitc ,— The initives say that tho 
visit of Wallis was predicted hy one of their priests in these 
W'ords:—“That ii large eal’ine should arrive willnmt an 
oiUrigger,r\\aving three ooeata nut trees growing out of lit*r.” 
Tim peoide expressed their disbelief, us it was considered 
impoasiblo for a vessel to stand up in tlie water w ithout an 
outrigger. The prophet thou threw a large Hat piece of 
timber into tho aoa, and bade thorn observe tiiat it diil not 
(*apsi/.e. When the “ Dolphin did arrive, they snppos. d 
it an island of the ginU; and imagined the water lo bo 
fresh which ran down the sides as the men pumped out tbo 
ship. The only wason for their attack upun the vessel was 
to obtain one of these gisls, and a biimdi of red feailiors 
was presented for the purpose of rendering thoin incapable 
of resistance, aoeordiiig to the superstition of the i.sland. 
Some of our readers wdll remember that in the account of 
Wallis s ‘ Voya'go’ it is stated that, when tho feathers Imd 
been received, the chief who brought them withdrew, and 
immediately after the attack began.- Journal of a 
Voyage. _ _ 

BHISTOL-No. II. 

[(Touclniictl ViMm N\i. ICV J 

Our preVnt wood-cut represents the gate of the ancient 
nionnstery’ of St. Augustin, to which we have already 
briefly ndvcrled. We do not sec niiieh reasou to lay 
any considerable stress on the opinions of some /eulons 
antiqaariuns who are dispeSsed to assign to the erection 
of this gate a date earlier than that of (he rnoiiu.wti,,. 
Tnis impression appeura to have arisen from the abseiico 
of a date in the in.sciv>ption which attributes the first 
foundation of the abbey to King Henry II. and Hobcit 
Fitzharding; ami still more from the existence of 
Edward th^ Confessor's arms sculptured at (he lop of 
the gate on the north side,—a fact which proves v(My 
little when we consider the respect with which tlie 
mcMnory of that devout monarch was regarded in those 
early times. The gate now appears to stnne di^'iulvnu- 
tage, ill conacqiience of the ground havjug, in the 
course of several centuries, become rais(*d at (he l»..se, 
which has in some meanire iimrrecl the eflect nod 
beouty of its proportions. The n hfilr J^uniri r also is 
of unequal date. The rooms in the upper pail vvi ie 
coinsiderably modified by several die abbots, parii- 
culurly by Abbot Newiand in 151.% who ph/ced !*.« 
own eftigy and that of IJeiiry 11. over the gate. More 
recently the gate lias been somewhat modernized by 
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the siibRtitution of sash windows for iPlar^e liow win¬ 
dow with diamond panes, which occupied the whole 
centre, and extended from the summit of itie arch to 
the top rtf the f^ate, where it was surmounted with a 
castellated summit harmonizing with the rest. 

We can do little more thai^name the other principal 
public biiilding'H. The Exchan«;’e is a hundsoiiic structure 
in the Grecian style, built by Wood, the architect, of 
Ual^, at the expeitll^ of 50,000/.; hut “ exchaiijrc biKsi- 
uess ** ts, to a very hiriye extent, transacted at the Com¬ 
mercial Rooms. The Theatre is an ele^^ant and com¬ 
modious buildin^ir* Garrick pronounced it to be the most 
complete in Europe. It was for a lon^ time under 
the manap:emciit of the late Mr. Macready, the father of 
the tnigrediun. The Dristol City Library is contained 
in a larire ficc-stone biiildiiifr erected for the purpose. 
The Assembly itooiu has a bcnulirid frec^stone front; 
and the (Juildhall, the Merchants* Hall, the Piwt 
Office, and the General Hospital, complete the list. 
In one of the squares of the town there is an eqiie.nrian 
statue of Kiu{»' William III., by Hysbrack, which has 
not ofUMi been surpassed by any similar w'ork of art, 
Th(Mv was rnrmerly a statue of (Seor^-e III. in Portland 
Square; but during the late war, in which the coin- 
niLM’ce of Uristol siitfercd very much, the head of tlie 
slutiie was one ni^flit knocked off, and the pedestal 
alone now remains. 

Tlicrc is, ]ierha])M, no town in En^vland, except the 
metn»polis, in which p^roaler sums are expended than 
in Ri'istol, in every variety of charity, upon the sick and 
the poor, and for the purjtosej of fi^ratnitoiis education. 
We cannot here recapitulate the establishments and 
eiidowmeuls of this description; but it ou|^flt to be^ 
mentioned that Bristol claims the distinction of havings 
shown to the rest of Eng;laud the fivsi example of a 
regular provincial infirmary. It was founded in th^ 
\eai' 1735, thniug'h the exertions and liberality of John 
I Jlhordye, Ksej., and Dr. Bonythurne, with the assistance 
of ilie corponititni and tlie citizens at larg^e. The Public 
JJI)nuv consists of n very considerable collection of 
books; and there is also a Philosophical and Literary 
Instiliilion, which possesses a theatre and a valuable 
museum of iiaturnl history, with mineralogfical and 
^eolinvical specimens. Public lectures are occasionally 
^i\ca here, and papers read on philosophical and Hie- 
Kiry sul)jects (if these are the subjecls); and the 
rcji'lliij^-rooms bclon*j^iup to it arc well supplied with 
newspapers and |)eriof!ictd publications. 

The quay uf Bri^itol is aii uii in term pled wharf of 
hewn stone, cxtemlin^- for more than a milt alongr 
•the shores of the Froinc and Avon. Althoug;h the 
<lepth of the Avon always cuabled the largest 
\ossels to reach tlie (juay at sprinj^ tides, they fre- 
(jticiiily sustained damage 4)y lying: agrround in the< 
Uli.vA low water, and were delayed by the necessity 
of waiting: for the spring tide to get out again. To 
leinedy these inconveniences a^floatiiig harbour was 
compleled in the year 180.*/, by damming up the l>cd 
of the Avon and Frorne ns far as the Hot-Wells, and 
openitig a new channel for the Avon through the Red- 
clitf meads. It is said that this energetic effort of the 
nierclniiits cost nearly half a inilHou sterling; and it 
lias priHluced a harbour capable of containing a thou¬ 
sand vessels, which arc not only kept afloat, but are 
Oil allied to enter the locks and go to sea at neap thlcs. | 
The funds for this great undertaking were raised in 
shares of 1.35/. each. Wc jjo not know whether the 
c\(reine)w»mheavy •shipping dues at this port are 
owMUg to the e^|.ense of these works; but such dties do 
eviM, and m«any of^he inhabitants attribute to them, 
among\)ihcT cntises, the decline which has taken place 
ill the trade of Bristol. Upon changing the course 
of the Avon, two e,usl-inin bihlges were erecleil by 
kir. Je.^bop OYQT the new channel. The span of the 


imn-work of each arch Is 100 feet, and the rise 12 feet 
6 inches, or one-eighth of tlie span. There are two 
other bridges at Bristol: one o\er the .\von, erected in 
176R, in the place of one that had stood for severul 
centuries; it consists of tliree wide and lofty arches, 
with a stone balustrade seven feet high. The other is 
a drawbridge, with two'archcH of stone, over the Frome. 
The wet-docks at Bristol arc very extensive, and the 
dimensions of (he merchants* floating-dock are said to 
exceed even thow of Plymouth and Kntsmoiith. The 
situation of Bristol has always rendered it a place of 
commercial importance; and during many centuries it 
stood second to London, witiiout dread ol‘:i ri\a!. *JMie 
purl which Bristol took in encouniging (ho first iiUeinptH 
at maritime disooxery are highly ereditiible to (lie city 
Sebastian (hihot was a native of Bristol, am! the mor- 
chuiits of the city contribnied to the expense of the first 
voyrtge made by him and his father under the jiatent 
of Henry VIL, which authorised the C’abols to dis¬ 
cover unknown lands, and com[iier ami colonize them. 
New foiludland w as discoxereil ; ami the merchants of 
Bristol were among (he first to engage in the cod- 
fishery on (he coast of that island, as well as in the 
West India trade. That Irude still forms (lie most 
important part of its commercial business; but it has 
a considerable general trade w^ith all parts of the vvoild. 
We have already intimated tlnit a dci'iiiie has taken 
place in the commerce of Biislol, and (oiichcil ou the 
alleged causes; it appears, how'cNev, that the home 
trade has sulfered more than the foreign, ami this is 
attributed to the fact, that the canal coinmnnications, 
which have of late years been opened, have given to 
other ports the same facilities for internal intcrconr^e 
which ill former times Bristol more peculiarly enjoyed 
by qieuiis of its excellent river coinmunicatioiis. The 
following stalemcnt, which exhibits Uie number of 
vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, that entered 
the port uf Bristol in different years, will atlbrd (ho 
best information on the subject. In the year 17fi9 (he 
number of vessels that entered from foreign parts was 
427. The rejnainder of the statement nmy lie exhi¬ 
bited tabiilarly, only observing that in (lie years imme¬ 
diately following 17H7 there was a considerable iucreaac 
which cannot be yirocisely* stated ; 



nrliUh Mliip*. 

Torm. 

Fur«if« Rltii* 


1787 


• 48,125 

* a • tf!) • • • • 

11,112 

18'JO 


. 53,!) 10 

... 48 .... 

5,C52 

182,5 


. 73,7(»9 

... f)8 .... 

11,323* 

18.10 

. 357 ... 

. 6(.,479 

... 50 .... 

7,818 

1832 


. -1«,871 

... 20 .... 

4,38*2 


In estimating the imjKirlanrc of these numbers, it is 
to In? considered that an immense extension of eoni- 
incrcial transactions has tnk«Mi place during (he sixty 
years in which the trade of Bristol has reinaiiit'd nearly 
stationary. However, the importance <if a trade is not 
exactly to be estimated by I he amount of (oiuiage it 
employs; and while, in I his ro'^pect, the foreign trade 
of Bristol is inferior to (hat of Hull and Newcastle, it 
coiitrilmtcs to tlic cusloiiis an amount inferior to dial 
of London am) I^iverpool only. The manufactures of 
Bristol consist chiefly of glass, sugar, bnizicry, and (in 
ware; snuff, tobacco, spirits, beer, soap, leadicr, gun¬ 
powder, earthenware, white-load, and other iniii^lrs of 
less consideration, besides such as the concouisc of 
shipping more iinincditttely requirrf^. ^ 

Jn the neigliboiirhood of* Bristol are foumi llneu' six- 
coniercd stones calleil ** Bristol Stories,” wliicli wore 
formerly in ■uch great requost; am! about a mile below 
the city, on the batiks of the Avon, is the I'elebratwi Hoi 
Well, the reputation of which has long rendered the 
vicinity the sesort of invalids cluring the siiminer, and 
gradually prmlucxfd the aceoininmlalioiiH which are u*-!!- 
ally found in connexitm wiih placcb of a himilar dc crifi- 
lioii. The reputation c»f these wells wa.s once higher 
than at present; but the water is still ebtcenied for its 
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purity, and large nuantitiet are *ent to different parts number, 439 «re employed in maifufactnre, or in 
of the world. making manufacturing machinery; 12,640 are em- 

In the largeat extent, and for the purposes of com- ployed iiic retail trade, or in handicraft, as masters or 
parisun with other towns, the population of Bristol, workmen; 2,933 arc cap.taints, bankers, fWofesMonal, 
according to the PopulaUon Returns of 1831, may or other educated men; 8,178 arc labourers employed 
be stated at 117,000, although that of the “city,” in labour not agricultural; and 707 are employed in 
properly so called, does not exceed &9,074. Of the agriculture as occupiers or labourers. The number of 
larger number, 53,000 are males, and 64,000 females, male servants m Bristol is 819, and of female servanU 
Of the males above 20 years of age, in the larger 3601. • 



f St. AagMUn'* BriHal.] 
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yn» PounosAN. 


This piece of exquisite humour is said to have been Nerer wai a ruling pamun, an intenlness on a 
siio-firesifea to Hogarth by a living and well-known favourite subject,—more happily |)Ourtraycd than in 
character in his day—a Mr. Tibson, laceman in the the print before ua. .The mere position or seat of the 
Strand, who preferred politics to trade, and the old Quidnunc tells a story! Prom the way in whicli he 
•Gaaettecr* newspaper to ledgee nnd day-book, has squared himself in his chair, you may see haw* 
Vot. III. - • ^ 
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man ilMermiited not la budg;e until he has conned his 
dear paper through, to the last line, word, and syllable. 
Ills short stout legs, with-their broa<l bases of high- 
quartered shoes, are set down on the floor like pillars! 
It would A droiy-^FBe to drag him from his 

occupation! 

To lErow a full clear light on his sheet (the only 
sheet, we may be sqrS, he ever reads), he has taken his 
tallow candle from its socket, and, indifferent to the 
abomination of grease, holds it in his right hand, 
whilst his left hand grasps his journah,—the Benjamin 
of his heart. The ascending flame has set Are to his 
hat,—has literally burnt a ho]e through its broad brim. 
The caudle is also fearfully burnt down and has 
guttered;—the recUboi wick and the Ijpse of the flame 
are within the eighth of an inch of his Angers and it is 
difficult to say which part of him will l>e burnt Arst, 
his forehead, his nd^c, or his unAinching hand. But 
what of that I He is ript, and altogether unconscious 
of his danger, and on he will read until the Are reaches 
liim. Look at his countenance the while!—with its 
deep lines of thought, and the half acute and half 
solemn compression of his lips ! There is many a siege 
and blockade in the dropping corner of that mouth, and 
a campaign or a treaty in every wrinkle of that face! 

In the days of Hogarth, newspapers dealt only in 
news, and most delighted in *^warH and rumours of 
wars.’' They had no idea of the step made in our 
limes, when a sitiglo editor boasts that he directs the 
opinions of three-fourths of his countrymen, (poor 
countrymen t) and thinks it a merit to raise up an idol 
one day to ihtxiw it down In the dirt (if he can) the 
next. 

Thanks to the introduction of narrow-brimmed hats, 
there is now no danger of our Quidnuncs setting Are 
to their beavers. Their beads, indeed, are sometkmes 
affected and heated more tiirectly by Aaining leading 
articles and paragraphs; but the heat is all inwards. 
There arc i)olitical occasions on which the people have 
to think anrl to act, us far as they can act legally ; but 
the only way to think and to act rightly is to be cool, 
and not set their huts or their heads on Am, 

■■ . . . . . I ■ ■ I 

Human Sacrifices in is well known that I 

the horrid custom of* human sacriAcc was practised to a 
large extent in Otaheite when the Missionaries Arst arrived 
in the island, althmigU it was by no means a rite of an old 
duto. Those men were generally selected who liad few 
(Viotuls, or who happened to have incurred the dislike of 
the priests. They were ofteti marked out long he Aire such 
un offering was required, and were then called Ta-ata 
Taboo," that is, a man devoted to the deity : ho far, how¬ 
ever, from aspiring to this honour, if tho victim suspected 
that it was about io be conferred on him, he generally en¬ 
deavoured to esc^e from the neighbourhood. But if sc 
unfortunate as to nave his refuge discovered, or else to have 
rcDiumod without suspicion of his danger, his place of rest 
was noted, and the labourers of the temple " were sent in 
the night to dispatch him and bring his corpse to the Horai. 
No such person was ever known to have been agisted in 
demanding himself against his murderors.--*Ar5. Journal qf 
« 

MINERAL KINGDOM.-8BCTION XXVI. 

CurvKK* 

This metal Was one of the earliest with which men 
became acquainted, and from very remote times it 
been used for vofiems instruments and utensils of 
clomestic life, ft Is, after iron, of nil metallic Ixidies 
the most generally useful in the arts, both in a state of 
purity and in combinatiem with either Inwlics. It cmi- 
stitules one of the liiost valuable uml important pro¬ 
ducts of the mines of the United Kingdom. 

The appearance of pure coppef is so familian to evei7 
one a.s to need no description. With the exception of 


the rare metal titanium, it is ^he only nlstallic substance 
of a red colour.^ Its speciAc gravity is 9.89, or iioarly 
nine times hea\der than water; it is a little heavier 
than ironf and not quite so much so as silvqir. It can 
only be melted at a very high temperature, but Is more 
fusible than iron; it may be beat into thin leaves, and, 
next to iron, possesses the greate.st tenacity of all the 
metals, for a wire one eight-hundredth part of an inch 
in thickness will support a weig^ji^ of three hundred 
and two pounds without breaking. Its har({peiis is 
greater than that of either gold or silver; it is the 
most sonorous of all metals, and is therefore used for 
making cymbals, many wind instruments, and bells. 
It is capable of forming alloys with other metals, hut 
in that combination remarkable changes sometimes 
take yflace. Thus, when alloyed with tin, which is 
also a ductile metal, the mixture (belL-metal) is quite 
brittle: on the other hand when united with zinc, which 
is a brittle mctul, the mixture (brass) is nearly us due 
tile us the pure copper. 

Ofcji of this mefr//.—Copper is found in a state ol 
parity, or that form whicli mineralogists call native 
copper^ and also in combination with other mineral 
sub8tancc.s, constituting a great variety of ores. These 
may be divided into two great classes ; in the one, the 
copper is combined with sulplmr and other metals in 
various proportions, or with oxygen ; in the other class 
it is in the stale of an oxide combined with acids and 
with water. The following tables show the great 
variety of composition which is to be found in the ort s 
of this metal. They exhibit the results of analysis by 
different chemical philosophers, omitting, liowever, the 
more mipute fractional parts. The Agures cx|)ress the 
number of grains of the substance at the head oi‘ the 
column which are contained in a hundred grains of the 
ore. 



Native coppjl^r is of common occurrence, but seldom in 
large quantities together iu one spot. The Anest hj)e- 
cimeiw for museums are brought from the mines ol 
Siberia, on the eastern side of the Oural Mountains, 
from Hungary, aqd Saxony, and very good specimens 
are occastonally met with in Carnwall. It is found in 
ounsidenible quantity in Brazil, and also in Japan, and 
it is obtained rather abundantly in the vicinity of the 
Copper Mine River in North America. Masses of it 
have been found in Canada of more than twqhundred 
pound^ weight. * 

More than nine-tenths of the copper of commerce is 
obtained from tlioK ores iu which tliu metal is cumbiued 
with sulphur and iron, and the yellow copper ore is the 
^most abundant of these. Tlic othqr combinations oi 
the metal frequently accompany the sulphurets, but 
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are rarely foiina fn sufficient quantity tp be smelte^l by 
The quantity of cop]>er jjantained in the 
sul])iiurets is very variable^ on account of liy intermix¬ 
ture of ffony and other foreig:n ingredients, and an 
assay of the ore can alone determine its value. Jtn some 
mines the ore does not contain above 3 per cent, of pure 
copper, and yet it pays for working. The poorer kinds 
of ore are chief^ sulphurets of iron, or iron-pyrites, 
coit^ainiiig coppei^^hile the richer kinds arc sulphnrcts 
«)f co|JX>er, or copper-pyrites, mixed with iron and arsenic 
in different proportions. 

A considerable quantity of copper is obtained from 
springs containing sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, 
in solution, .which are frequent in copper mines, or in 
hills where the sulphuret occurs, tlie dccoin])ositiou of 
the ore by the action of the air and of w'aler changing 
the sulphur into sidphuric acid, which enters into a 
new combination with the metal. The copper is ob¬ 
tained by immersing plates of old iron in the fluid: the 
acid having a stronger attraction for iron th%n for 
copper, quits the hitter and combines with the iron, 
leaving the metallic copper on the siirfftt'C of the iron 
plates, and it is then scraped oft‘ This pmce.ss may be 
easily seen by dissolving a little blue vitri<»l in wafer, 
and if the blade of a table-knife be dipped in the solu¬ 
tion, in the course of a few minutes it will luive a bright 
coating of nietaliic copper. This is one ot the most 
ready and correct tests for discovering if any of our food 
be poisoned with copper, which soinetiines hap|)ens if 
lUtty substances or acids be allowed to stand in a copper 
vessel not pn^perJy tinned. 

A variety of the green earboiiiile of copper, called 
malachite by mineralogists and jewellers, i?^ used f<»r 
ornamental purposes; it is briglit green and <»pa(jiio, 
and is found in solid rounded masses. When these are 
cni through, they have a waved and silky appearance 
with a great variety of tints, from dark to pale green ; 
the strnclure very much resembling that of the cal¬ 
careous deposits from petrifying springs, called stalag- 
miles. The finest specimens of malachite come from 
Siberia, from a mine not far from Ekuterinhourg; and 
masses have been found of such dimensions as to afford 
slabs for tables. There was some time ago in a miiseuiri 
at SI. IVtcrsburgli a slab thirty-two inches long, seven¬ 
teen broad, and an inch thick, whicli way valued ac¬ 
cording to Pal rill at 20,000 francs, or about 800/. 
When set in chased gold it has a rich and beautitiil 
effect ill necklaces and earrings. Vessels are some¬ 
times brought from C'hina made of what is culled white 
copper, which sells in China, when manufacyired into 
utensils, for about one-fourth, of its weight in silver. 
It has been analyzed by Dr. Fyffe, who found it to be 
a mixture or alloy of copper, zinc, and the rare metal 
nickel, in the following proportions :— 


Copper 40.4 

Zme.25.4 

Nickel * •• « • • •31.6 

Iron 2.6 


100 

(Heologxcal ntmtion of Co;?per.-—The great deposits 
of this metal occur in the older rocks, both in the sedi¬ 
mentary strata and in the unstratified rocks, which are 
generally considered to be of igneous origin, that is, 
granites, porphyries, and traps; and it has been met 
with ill minute quantity in the lava of existing volcanos. 
Cornwall, which is the greatest copper country in the 
world, is composed entirely of rucks of the primary or 
ohlestS:i*ansiition^ classes, chiefly .slate associated with 
granite and porphyry. The slate is called Av/ffw in the 
coiinicy, the granite groi/^aw, and the name rlvan^ 
altho*)gh more particularly given to porphyry, is ap¬ 
plied also to any other rotrk which is found in the killas 
or granite; so that a fine-grained granite is often called 
civ an, if it ti^vcrse the ordinary granite of the country. 


The copper ore is found in veins composcil of a mix¬ 
ture of the ore with quart/, or fluor spar, or both, which 
occur for the most pan’in the kilKw, gfner.dlv u 
giveiiish argilhicxsms slate, and veins which have Uum 
worked in the killus have bt'eii often followed into the 
granite, without any change in their magnitude, rich- 
iie.ss, or gtMieral coni|H)sition, although for the most ^mrt 
a change tokos placre in liie quality of the vein when it 
pnsKc.s from one rock into another. Mineral rroi.v, 
allliongh called by thot name from the resemblance of 
their ramified forms to the veins of the iiumun IkhIv, 
do not occur like ihe.se in any distinct sysleinalic 
arrangement, but wdtii ilie irregularity and arbitrary 
dis\>ersioii of cliance cracks in a fuirti body when frac¬ 
tured, the crm-lfs lieing afterwards filled up by a new 
subslaiice injected into them. If we suppose a vertical 
section to be made of a country comfiohed partly of 
granite, and intersected by mineral veins, it would 
present an appeuranee similar to the following figure. 



where a is the uiislriitified grimile, and 5 the strata of 
slate, ill whirh tlie coulimiily is broken by veins filled 
up with \urioiis minerals, diflVi'LMit from either the slate 
or the granite. It is evident that tlie substaiicc of the 
veins is of posterior fiirmatiou to the roeks in vvldeli 
it is contuiiiod. ll frequently li:ip))eiis tiiat one seiii s of 
veiii.s iulersiyts another senes, as in the tiiiiowiiig ligme. 



where the vein c has cvhlently been formed after a and 
/>, because it inteisects them, and the di»turbiiig force 
which producnl the rent that was afterwards filled by 
the mailer of the vein c, was such as lo throw the vein 
a off its conliiitjous couise, for the low'cr jiortioii is at 
an inffTior level t<i that portion whicli is above the vein 
V. Evidence of the same disLurlmnce is indicaied by 
the ebange-. in the stratificaiiou <»f the .slate, wliich are 
not attempted to be shown ttf lli^ diagram, as it would 
be di 111 cult to represent such complicated (li.stiirbaiiccs 
as usually appear on .such occasioii.s. 

The courses of mineral veins are extremely irregular, 
an<l their phenouirna arc coinplicatc^l in the extreme. 
Hence the hazardous and deceptive nature of mining 
adventures. The theory of the formation of mineral 
veins, whether as,to the caiisea which produced the 
rents, or to the mariner in which these rents were aftcr- 
wardij filled up, is involved in the greatest rltfliculiy« 
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That the g^reater part of them were filled by the injec¬ 
tion of melted matter from the interior of the earth, l» 
uow the prevailing opinion of geologists,—but there 
are many appearances in veins which cannot be ac¬ 
counted fbt on that hypothesis. 

Copper ore is also found in the carboniferous or 
mountain limestone, asiti StafFordsnirc, (O, diagram 1, 
No. 51,) but very sparingly, considering the great 
extent of that formation. In England none of the 
superior strata contain more than occasional truces of 
copiier ores, but in Germany there 4re beds of what 
is there termed or copper slate, which 

occupy the same position in^ the order of stratification 
as the red marl, K, ol* the series of sedimentary depo.sits 
in England, and from that slate a considerable ouuntity 
of copper is obtained. 

[in our next SecUon we shall give some account of 
Copper Mines.] ^ 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 

HlMTft von TUB lafPKOVBMKNT ANUPdU TllM £x I'UNSIOM OV TUB 
UtIMI'T of MkCJIANU b’ iNSIlTU'J H»NH, 

We have pleasure in extending the knowledge of a very 
intere.sting paper by Leonard Horner,Esq. on ‘Mechanics’ 
Instiiuiioris,’ which paper we abridge from the ‘ Printing 
Machine.’ Mr. Horner’s experience in subjects con¬ 
nected with the Education of the People, entitles his 
opinions to great attention. Most of the Mechanics’ 
institutions may be said by this time to have passed 
through a state of probation, and their success has 
been very various : some have gone on flourishing and 
increasing in usefulness from their first establi-shinent 
—others have fallen off and languished ; some, it is to 
be feared, haVe ceased to exist. The causes of failure 
have, no doubt, also been various; the difficultv of 
finding good lecturers has been one great source of 
want of success, but more, perhaps, is to be ascribed 
to defects in the scheme of instsuction. 

The audience of a Mechanics’ Institution being com¬ 
posed of persons following a great variety of trades, to 
teach the processes in detail of any partithilar art, even 
if it were practicable for any good purpose in such a 

J ilace, would only interest a limited number. The sub- 
cetH to be taught must thei^efore be such as will be 
useful and interesting to all. The branches of ectVncc 
which are of most general applicatbn, are unquestion¬ 
ably the principles of chemistry and of mechanical phi¬ 
losophy ; for there is no art thiit is practised, the pro¬ 
cesses of which do not in a greater or less degree depend 
^on one of other, or upon both, of these principles. 

treat these cfTectually, that is, in such a manner that 
the pupil shall ge|t such a familiar acquaintance with 
them as to be able to apply them in practice, a syste¬ 
matic course is requisite—a course well planned before¬ 
hand, from which all that is extraneous to the purpose 
has men carefully rejected, and in which all that is 
most important is fUlly dwelt upon. The lecturer must 
duly consider the capacities of his audience as recipients 
of what he is teaching,—not as regards their natural 
abilities, but their previous preparation. He must 
recollect that they are not like students at a college, 
whose sole occupation it is to learn, but persons amo 
have spent a long day in, it may be, a laborious and 
exhausting employment, and with few advantages for 
private study: to use a colloquial expression, he must 
be careful not to shoot over the lieads of his hearers. 
The lecturer must be no less on his guard against being 
led into the more abstruse and difficult parts of his 
subject by an ambition to exhibit at the conclusion of 
hrs course some distinguished pupils who, in prise 
exercises, may display extraordinary aoiuiretueuts; for 
while these few would be foUawiUg him, the majority 
vrould inevitably be loet, and be very likely to be thus 


I driven to inatjtention by Repair: Ms true ambition 
I should be to turn out the largest possible number 
thoroughly conversant with that which may be acquired 
by average talents and reasonable attention. The 
student, on the other hand, must recollect that,4is there 
is no royal road, so likewise is there no mechanics road 
to knowledge; that before he can get a fast hold of the 
information he is in search of, honmust work long, 
patiently, and systematically. Ifs«college lectures do 
comparatively little good without frequent exanr^dtions 
and repetitions, .such a practice is doubly necessary 
in a Mechanics’ Institution. They must be conducted, 
however, in such a manner as not to alarm the timid, 
and should be as much as possible in the style of 
conversation between the lecturer and his pupils, 
trying to elicit whether he has been rightly under 
stood. This, with the repetition the more im 
portant experiments, will give an ample opportunity 
of setting in a clear point of view and of forcibly 
impres.sing all that is most difficult of apprehension. 
To tench the general principles of chemistry with that 
copiousness of illustration by experiments which shall 
he most likely to fix them in the mind of the student, 
a continuous course of not less than thirty lectures is 
iiecessary; nor will the student have acquired a thorough 
acquaiiilunce with them'until he has twice gone over 
such a course,—reading, at the same time, a good ele 
mentary treatise. Neil her can tlie principles of me¬ 
chanical philo.sophy be properly explained in a cour.se 
of shorter duration; and the student, before he can 
comprehend them, must have acquired a com|)etent 
knowledge of arithmetic, 'algebra, and geometry. There 
is no shorter way : it is vniii to expect that accurate 
knowledge in either branch can be purchased at a less 
cost of time and .study; and without an acquaiiitniice 
with algebra and geometry, the most useful works on 
mechanical philosophy must be uniiUelligible. Hut, 
under a judicious systt7n^ there is nothing to prevent 
a mechanic from acquiring the knowledge here spoken 
of, although he be daily occupied in his Irade,—taking 
into account, also, the very limited portion of time he 
has at his disposal, and the other disadvantages lie 
labours under, wheu compared with a young man occu¬ 
pied only with his education. 

It must be farther reinenibered, that in all seminaries 
of instruction, unless the pupil have some object set 
before him which is to be the reward of successful exer¬ 
tion, even the well-disposed will grow languid, and 
sink into indillereiice. The number of those who toil 
from the mere love of learning, is small indeed. Had 
it not been for the high prizes which were to be won in 
schools and universitiefs, science and learning would 
have advanced at a much slower pace than they have 
done. In the universities,^the students are excited to 
labour by the degree which is to be conferred ugon 
them, if found competent, at the close of their academical 
career,—an honour merely to many, but a substantial 
benefit to most, in their future professional prospects. 
Now, until something analogous to degrees be esta¬ 
blished in Mechanics’ Institutions—until some winning- 
post at the end of the course be set up before the eyes 
of the student, the severer studies will never go on 
with alacrity, and one of the most important objects 
of such schools will thus fail to be accomplished. Nor 
wilt such a result argue any particular want of zeal or 
of capacity for such knowledge on the part of the 
mechanic; it will only prove that those stimulants to 
exertion have been wantittg which all experj^ce has 
shown to be necessary in order to ovt:i'Come the vis 
invrtim which obstructs the progress and limits the use¬ 
fulness of the greater portion of mankind. 

The School of Arts, or Mechanics* Institution of Edin¬ 
burgh, was founded thirteen years ago, for the in¬ 
struction of mechanics in such branches of piiysicai 
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science as are o( practical application in tlieir several 
tratles/’ and has coulineef itself alnio^ exclusively to 
that object to the present day. 1 tooR an active part 
in its first establish meat, and have never ceaied to take 
an interest in its progress. Two years ag(j, the number 
of students, though cunsideruble (above tiob), had 
rnatcriully diminished; and ^Uhouf^h that falling off 
could fairly be ay.*ril)ed, in a great degree, to circum¬ 
stances independent^of the inatmgement of the inslitu- 
tionf y^t it appeared to me that something was wanting 
to excite a sustained and lively interest in what was 
going on in the lecture-rooms ; and I submitted to I lie 
Directors a plan which seemed to me calculated to 
remedy that defect. It met with their appixibation, 
and was adopted; and although this is only the second 
year in which it has been in operation, there is every 
appearance ot its being attended with the most bene¬ 
ficial rchiills. The wnirse of instruction is as follows:— 

I. There is a junior class of Mathematics, which 
meets twice u week, and in which the following branches 
arc taught:— * 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Frac¬ 
tions ; 

Algebra, as far as Simple and Quadratic Kquations; 

(icometry, first and second books of Fucliil. 

In this class, a portion of*each hour of teaching is 
devoted to exercises and examinations. 

Jl. There is a senior class of Mathrmntics, which 
meets once a week, in which the following branches arc 
langlit: — 

(Jeonietry, the remaining books of Euclid; 

Logarithms; • 

jMeiisnriilion and Trigonometry, with theij various 
])ractical applications. 

Ill this class also a potiioii of each hour of tefiehihg 
is devoted to exercises and examinations. 

HI. There is a class of Natural Philosophy, illusb- 
trated by cxperimoiits, which meets once a week, and 
in which the following branches are (aught:— 

Mechanics, including Statics and Dynamics; 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Piieunuitics, aiifl Optics, 
with such additional matter as time may permit of. 

A part of every fourth lA'cture of this course is de- 
xoied to examinations on the subjects treated of in the 
three preceding Lectures. 

i V. Tliere is a class of Chemistry, in which the prin¬ 
ciples of the science arc taught, together with their 
ajjplication in the chief arts and niaiuifacturcs in the 
processes of which chemical principles arc involved. 
Tills class meets once u week, and a part of every 
fourth Lecture of this course also is devoted to Examina¬ 
tions upon the subjects of the three ])rcceding Lectures. 

V. The winter session is from the Ist of October to 
the 30th of April, such part of the month of April being 
devoted to examiinitions the Directors may find 
•liccessifry. Tlic fee for each of the four clas-ses above- 
mentioned separately, the Junior Mathematics, the 
Senior Mathematics, the Natural Philosophy, and the 
Chemistry, is five shillings. A ticket which gives 
admission to all the Lectures is l'?s. The privileges 
of the library are extended to all students, whether 
attending one or more classes. 

’ It is left optional to the students generally to attend 
all or any of the above classes; but in order to lead 
them to a systematic course of study, and to excite them 
to perseverance in it, the reward is held out of their 
lieing admissible as Mkmbees op thk School of Arts 
for liie^and of thereby becoming entitled to free admis¬ 
sion to ml lectures, and, for a very small fee^ to the 
use of the library. Before, however, this honourable 
distin^tiou can l)€»couferred, the student is required to 
go through the following course:— 

During the JirU year, he must attend the junior 
Mathematical class*alone» 
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During the second year, he mwil attend the senior 
Mathematical and the Chemistry classes; and 

During the third year, lu‘ must attend the Natural 
Philosopliy and the Chemistry classes. 

At the conclusion of the session there is an examina¬ 
tion of the students of each Mass, conducted by the leo- 
turer, in (he presence of at least two Directors, or other 
compeloiit judges named by them ; and all those Htu- 
deiits who are found to possess a fair knowledge of the 
subject taught in the class, will receive an altestaliun 
of projii icncy tbcreiii. 

Every student, who at the conclusion of three years* 
attendance shall be able to prinluce altesialions of pro¬ 
ficiency from all the cliAses in the course of study 
alread> mcnlioned, shall receive a certificate, signed by 
the lecturers aiul two of the Directors, which shall 
declare that the person to whom it is granted has re- 
ceiled a regular education at the Ediniiuhou School 
OF A a I S, in Aritbinetic, Algebra, (icoinetry, the prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Philosciphy and C’hrmislry, duririo- 
three years* attendance ; and (hut he has been Ibiimr, 
upon examination, to possess a competent knowledge 
of all these braiiclics. 

Tile possession of such a docurneiil as this certificate 
cannot fail to be of great value to a joung* man in ul’icr 
lile ; it will be the si rouges! evidence that he has 
pas.sed his leisure hours liir llirec years iiuiiistiiousiy 
and iisefiilly, and is iherefuic of a well-disposed 1010 ( 1 ; 
and it must be a powerful recomineiulation in his favour 
on any future occasion of his applying tin- a Kidiation in 
a business in which an accurate knowledge of Midi 
branches of science, is desirable. 

It will greatly extern! the usefulness of mechanics' 
institutions if a reading'room be uUuched. J( must 
frequently happen that sliidcuts belonging to them liavu 
no q^mifortablc; (piiet room at home to which thev can 
retire to study ; and undisturbed quiet is especially 
necessary to persons in their circumstances, if the siibj(\‘| 
of the book they are reading reciuire close attention. 
There is no obstacle to advancement so seriously frU 
by that class of persons as (he want of good dictiimunc** 
and other liooks of rdererice, generally fiir too v\ 
pciibivc fur private acquisition; and such a readi/ig- 
room, under proper arrangements, might he nuulc to 
afforcl great tacilities injhis way.^ Besides, there ate 
in the libraries of must incchanics' institutions largo 
and expensive worlqi, maps, plans, &c., which cannot 
be lent out, tind therefore us extensive opportunities as 
possible should be a Horded for consulting them. A 
reading-room well furiii.shed, wanned and lighted, pro¬ 
vided with sonic of the most useful periodicals, dic¬ 
tionaries, gazetteers, maps, &c., and open from .six or 
seven to ten every evening, would be a very attractive 
place, and would jiruve of the greatest value to many. 
It would probably be found necessary to limit the 
admission to the studruts of the current year only, in 
order to jirevent overcrowding. To preserve con¬ 
sistency in the objects of such a place, it would be in¬ 
dispensable to exclude newspapers: these must be read 
elsewhere. 


OLD TRAVELLKRS.-BUSBEQUIUS.-No. I. 

Tins excellent traveller, who has left um an eloquent 
account of Constantinople and Turkey at a period when 
the Ottoman Empire wai at its highest pitch of power 
and splendour, was, like Father Ftohriiquis, a native ot 
the Low Couiitrie.s. He was born atCominiiies, a town 
on the river Lis, in the year 1522, He was the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a man of rank. His real name was Busbec, 
which, aoconiing to the fashion of his country and timen, 
was latinized into BusbeipiiuK, the a]ipellatioii under 
which he is invariably known in literature. His father, 
it appears, was too proud to rnurry a woman of iut'erior 
condition, but he brought up her child in his own house 
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with extreme care, fipanng: no expense on his criuca- 
tion. Young Busbec's progress was very rapid, and 
his tulents and disposition*were so promising, that his 
father was induced to apply to his sovereign, the Em¬ 
peror Charles V., for a nescript of legitimacy, which 
act wa» obtained in the usual mariner by money. 

Busbeqiiitis was sent to study successively at Lou¬ 
vain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and Padua, which then 
V/dsted the best schools and universities on the con¬ 
tinent. liming finished his studies, lie visited London, 
where he juisscd sinne lime with Don redro Lasso, am¬ 
bassador at the English court from Ferdinand, W'ho 
was then titular King of tke Romans, but iifierwards 
Fenliiiaiid I., Emperor of ticrmany, &c. Alter being 
jiresent in the train of his Excellency Don Pedro at 
the solemnization of the ill-aiigured marriage between 
IMnlip n. of Spain and our Queen Mary (on the i25th 
of July, 1554), Jie returned to Flanders with increased 
knowledge and Ripe^*ience of public uffair-s. llis repu¬ 
tation indeed stood so high, and his friends at court 
were so influential, that a few months after lii.s return 
from Eiig1«iii<i lie was selected for u dilficult and most 
critical mission to the Turks, who had conquered a 
great jiart of Hungary, and spread terror and con.ster- 
nation even to the gates of Vienna. Biisbequiiis was 
slaying at Lisle when, on the 3rd of November, 1554, 
lie unexpectedly received a letter from King Ferdinand, 
Mitnmoiiiiig him instantly to Vienna. Paying a hurried 
visit to the paternal estate, to take leave of hi.s father 
and friends, lie repaired to Brussels, where lie met his 
friend Don Pedro Lasso, “ who,” lie says, “ spurred 
me on to the journey, showing me the king's letters to 
him (Don Pedro) too, cninnunidiiig him to press me 
lorwiird ; so that I immediately took horse, and made 
what lia.ste I could to Vienna.” 

Our diplomatic couriers, and other hurried travelers, 
wlu) can now fly with such comfortable speed from one 
4 ‘nd of Europe to the other in an easy carriage, finding 
regular relays of post-liorses wherever they go, and 
neai ly everywhere, except in parts of Spain and Por- 
tugnl, good roads and excellent acconimoflatioiis, would 
shrink from such a journey as the refinecl and hitherto 
literary and sedentary Biisbequiiis had to perform, 2S0 
years ago, in the middle of winter. He says—“ My 
journey from Briisst^ls to Viciiiia was very troublesome, 
i)otli by reason of my unaccusiomeduess to ride upon 
such inconvenient horses as I could then get, and also 
because the season of the year was not fit for travelling, 
the weather being tempestuous, the roads deep and 
uuiddy, and the clays short; so that I was forced to 
borrow a great part of the night, and to ])ass through 
iinfreipiiMited ways in the dark, not without the greatest 
hazard of my life.” 

Having receinfedthc instructions of King Ferdinand, 
Bnsbeipiius prepared in all haste for his embassy, 
lie fore starting, however, at Ferdinand’s desire he 
rode to Comora to consult with oue MnlvezJus who 
had been long resident nt Constantinople, and who 
was supposed to be well acquainted with the cha¬ 
racter, <iisposiiions, manners, and customs of the Turks, 
as well as with their diplomatic cratl and political 
iutngnes. Poor Mulvezius was dying at the lime of 
a malady he had contracted during a two years’ con¬ 
finement iu the Seven Towers, a horrible state prison 
at the Boutliern corner of Constantinople, into which 
the Turks were accii.stfim'e<l ihen^ and indeed down to 
our own days, to cUs^^he ambtpisado'^% of Christian 
powers on aii^L .provoiatioiW^ ;"Ndj:wvthfltanding his 
sulFerings, tlie instructed his 

successor, Busbequius passed 

with him, hixSm tHphlmed 'Oti^^litiTied against the 
impositions ^nd violence of TA^tt'afty and captious 
Turks, and^j^ucted as to wnItPhe was to do and say, 
and whatiiVb^d in his intereoiirsE with them. 


Whereupon,” continues Ij^sbeqniuaf ** I posted back 
to Vienna, an? began with great application and dili¬ 
gence, to prepare necessaries for my journfey. But such 
was the ftush of business, and so little the lj|iie allowed 
to despatch it, that when the day fixed for my departure 
came, though the King did earnestly press me forward, 
and I had been extremely busy all the day in equipping 
myself, and in causing bag and baggage to be packed 
up, even from the fourth watch,,yet it was the first 
watch of the following night before I could,Jie quite 
ready; but then the gates of Vienna, which at that 
time of the night used to be shut, were opened on pur¬ 
pose tor me.” 

In those days he had not far to travel befiire he came 
in contact with the Turks, whose advanced posts pressed 
closely upon the Austrian frontier. The day after his 
departure from Vienna was lost by waiting at Cfimora 
for ail experienced Hungarian, who was to accompany 
him; but on the third day, ai'ter having crossed the 
rivej; Vaga, and travelled three hours in a vast plain, he 
saw afar otf four Turkish horse-soldiers advancing to 
meet him. At thi.s sight the sixteen Hungarian 
hussars that escorted him were hulled and sent to the 
right-about, lest, coming in contact with the Miissid- 
iiiuns, “ some troublesome bickerings siiould have hap¬ 
pened between them.” 

Being joineil by the four Turks, Busbequius went on 
his journey. He had not proceeded far, when, on 
descending into a low valley, he saw himself suddenly 
stirroiiiidcd by a party of about 150 horse. He seems 
to have been startled at the unexpected appearance of 
.such a force, which, however, was only intended as an 
honour: bic escort. His description of this eastern 
cavalry is lively and ])icluresque. 

“It was a very pleasant spectacle,” he says, “ to a 
man like me, unaccustomed to sec .such sights, for their 
Hnicklers and spears were curiously painted, their 
sword-handles bedecked with jewels, their plumes of 
featliers parti-coloured, and the coverings of their heads 
being twisted linen (furhatis) as white as snow^ Their 
apparel was purple-coloured, or at least u dark-blue; 
they rode upon .stately mettlesome steeds, that were 
caparisoned with most beautiful trappings.” 

These troops eonducted him with much civility to the 
castle of (Tran, which was situated on a liill above the 
Danube, and garrisoned by the Turks. The Hungarian 
city of Grail lay in the plain beneath the hill. Here 
Busbequius says he was entertained “ not after a 
courtly, but after a military manner.” At night the 
Turks ^preufl coarse shaggy rugs upon hard boards 
as beds for his attendants, and there were no sheets or 
coverlets ; “ but as for iny.self,'’ he adds; “ I fared better, 
for my bed was carried along with me wheresoever 1 
went.” ^ 

TJie next day the Turkish governor, with all his 
retinue and a large body of horse, accompanied Btishe- 
quius some distance on his journey to Buda. ** The 
cavalry,” he says, “ lis soon as we came out of the 
gattvs, began to show me some sport,—curvetlliig and 
charging one another. They also threw their bonnets 
on the ground, and, galloping their horses with full 
speed by them, they took them up on the points, of 
(heir spears; and many more such acti\c pranks did 
they j>erforin. Amongst the rest of them there was a 
Tartar, who had thick bushy hair hanging down over 
his shoulders: they told inc he always went bare¬ 
headed, and would ne\er have any other defence for his 
head, either against the inclemency of the panther or 
the Imznrds of battle, than his owm hair.” This man 
was probably one of the set called D^lhix (literally, 
“ mmlnuMi ”) who were the desperadoes and fanatics of 
the Tiifkisii army, and whose courage, or blind fiir\', 
and self-rlevotion to the prophet,, were generally kept 
alive by copious doses of opium. Until very recently, 
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n(i Turkish lr>rccl ever lon^ the field without having a 
niindier of riiese rnuHrnen in llieir Upon lii^ 

arrixal at Hucia, the pasha sent ai( olficor to iH^nptimeiil 
lum, and M9 inform him that a j>rievous mahidv pre¬ 
vented Hie pasha from receiving him at pre^entj 

On making inquiries, Buisl>eqnius found the prevail¬ 
ing 0|>inion was, that the paSha's malady was grief, 
arising out of lhe«lnss*of a great sum of money wiiieli 
hail been atoleii fffhn the plaee wdiere (in TnrUisli 
fashion^ he had buried it. However lliis may lin\e 
been, os soon as the pasha learned that the ainbitssndor 
had with him one “ Master William Quackelbeii, u 
great philosopher, and an excellent physician to hoot/' 
he entreated Biisbeqnins to send him the j)nictilumer 
that he might give him some physic. The iiinhassador 
immediately complied; but ho soon begun heartily to 
repent of the frausaction. The pasha, insteail ol‘ 
growing belter after (he doctors visit, grew worse and 
worse,—and at last there seemed no hope of his e\er 
recovering. Had the great man dierl, the Turks wyiild 
have laid his death at the door of the physician, whose 
lile under such circumstances would not have been 
worth much, whilst Busheipiius himself would have 
boon exposed to suspicion us nn accomplice; but, 
luckily for all parties, aner many days of anxiety and 
fear, the pasha was restored to*health. 

It w'os at Budu that our ambassador first got sight 
of the ledoubtahle Jaiu/aries, who were at that time 
ihe most numerous and altogether the hest-disciphiied 
body of infantry in the world. Biishequiiis compares 
them to the Pra?lorian giiunl of ancient Borne. He 
says,—“Their dress is a long* garment down to their 
ancles; upon their heads they wear the sleexe a coat 
or cloak—the head is put into parr of it, and the rest 
of the sleeve hangs down behind, (lapping upon their 
shoulders ; in the front of it there rises a siKer cone, 
somewhat long, gilt over, and cnwroughled with jewels* 
of an ordinary quality. These Janizaries usually came 
to pay me visits by couples. When they were admitted 
into my dining-room, they bowed down their heads and 
made obeisance, and presently they ran hastily to me, 
and touched either my garment or my hand as if they 
would have ki.sseri it, and tijeii forced upon me a bundle 
or nosegay of hyacinths or narcissuses, and then pre¬ 
sently retired backward wdth equal speed to the door, 
that so they might not (urn their backs to me (for 
that is accountedf indecent by the rules of their order). 
When they reached the door, there they sUK)d, with 
a great modestv and dlence, with their hands upon 
their breasts, aiiS fixing their eyes upon the gto^ind, so 
tiiai they seemed more like monks than soldiers. But 
wdien 1 bad given them some cash (which wa$> what 
(hey came for), they bowled tJieir heads again, and, 
giving me thanks with a toiuk,voice, wished me all hay>- 
uiness, ^nd departed. The truth i®, unless I had been 
%ld before what they were, I should have taken them j 
for a kind of Turkish monks, or fellows of some college 
or other among.st them. Yet thesc^are t he J anizaries iliat | 
carry such a terror with them where.soever they come.” 1 
WMieu Biisbequiiis compared the Janizaries to monks 
he was probably not aware lit»w many tndy mniia.stic 
features were included in the original iustiuitioii of that 
powerful corps. At tlieir first establishment, in the 
reign of Amurath I., the Janizaries vft*i€ vvlioll^ c«»m- 
])osed of Christian youths, the children of the eoiiqiicred 
or captured, who were taken wdien young, brought up 
most carefiiily in the Mohammedan faith, and educated 
to the u||^ of arms^ This ne*W militia was consecrated 
and named by 41 adji-Bektash, a. celebrated dervish or 
Turkish monk, who .stretcbe<l the broad drevu of his robe 
over theiieads of tfte princl])iil officers, loading them 
with blessings, and proniising them, in the name of 
Allah and Mahomet, a most brilliant series of conquests 
and success, aqd caAed them ye//«-/c7teri, which means 


“ The new troop,” For these reasons the Janizaries 
ever afterwards udc)pte<l the Mmuimi* oi lit cou- 

hidered the denisli in llie light ot Wwu palr«)U f-aiut, 
and adopted the sleeve of lits robe in iIumt umroiin. 
The} lived t4>gether in odi»<, or couipuuies, having 
nearly everything in comiiiou, like some ot iho onlors of 
the Uathulie monks, and like monks (hey were, by the 
original luw^s c>(‘ their incorporation, condemned t(« a bib 
*)l' cebbacy. In atier veurs these severe laws were set 
usi<le” they eease^l to be recriiiled by Chiisiinu yt>utl«s 
•one by one nearly all their original institutions 
were depuited fnmi,—and tiiiully, (he body the dervish 
had blessed, instead of being the best diHciplined and 
bravest of troops, lieeauio the iiuist turbulent, iiiiwarlike, 
and eonteinptible, vvhieli (hey certainly were when the 
reigning Sultan iMahinoud ctVeeJed his horrible destruc 
tioii of (hem some ten years ago. But at the lime ot 
our traveller their diseipbiie was at its most perfect 
stage, ami their orgaurzatiou hud very recently been 
revised and invigorated by Solyuuin the (ireat, who 
W'as perltups, on (he whole, the most energetic and 
severe of all the Turkish Srillniis. At the end of lus 
journey, when Busbe({uius was udiriilted in stale to an 
audience of the great Solyiuaii, he give.s the Ii)lli)vving 
udditionul and graphic deseriptioii;— 

“ it was all hush ; not so much us a word spoken 
among them all—no fumiiuiiig noise us among our 
iinillitudes --no jostling one another,—but every par¬ 
ticular man (juietly keeping his own .station. * * * >■ 

Among the rest! most admired the Janizaries. Though 
there were several thousands of them, yet (hey stood at 
a liislanee one from another, silent luul motionless,— 
stock still, us we say, as if they liad been statues; so 
that I, who was at some distance from them, at fust 
ibougiit verily they bad been statues, till being told to 
salutU lliem, us the custom is, 1 saw (hem all bow ibeir 
heads at once, by way of re salulaiion unto me.'’ 


TIIK Hl.AtMv GATE OF TUEVKS. 

Tmevks, in GiM'iiiaii Trier, is perhaps (he most atK'ieiit 
town of Germany, it was a j>lace of considerable im¬ 
portance in the time of Julius (':esur, us the chief city 
of the Treviri, ami is often alluded to by J ucitiis. Am 
niianus JMarcelliiius cullecf it a secofid Home, from the 
tnagnificeiice ol its public buildings; and (he eiii|H»rors 
frequently made it *their place tif residence. Many 
Roman remains are still to be joiiiid, and crdii.s, nieilals, 
and iiisoiiptions are not iiiifrequcnily discovered in the 
neighbourhood. The nunains of tlu? bnlhs are extensive; 
but scarcely any traces exist of the circus and ampbi- 
theatre. The most important B.omaii niomirneiit is 
that of the areli culled (Jie “ Black Gale,” a repr<*senla- 
tion of vvliich is given in the engraving, and wiiieh 
ujipears never to have been completcul. The successive 
rava|j;r^ of the Huns, the Franks, and (be Normans, 
did much towards l)»e dcstriietioii of the Homan iiiag- 
nifnciicc tor which Treves was once celebrated, and 
time has efficted the rest. The BtuckGate is still in a 
good state of ])reservatinii. The pier« of llie bridge on 
the Moselle lu^i' the work either of the Romans or 
(ijiids. 'J’hc (.’athedra) of Si. Peter, built on the only hill 
ill tiie town, is u large and inaHsive edifua*. 'i’lie 
altaiN and a marble gallery ali^p render tlic Guthednd 
an object of interest. Another c^iurcb, that of St. 
Simeon, is said to occupy the site of the building use<l 
by the Gauls for their public meetings, and by the 
Romans for a Capitol, or towii-liousc. 'riic Elector's 
Palace is convened into barracks, and (he Univer.sity, 
established in 1451, has been clianged into u (ivin- 
nusiiim. The Public Library cfiijliiins about 70,t)(H) 
volume^*, and there is a society established in tin* place 
which poHScHses a gciod collection of unliquilics and 
natural curiosities. There is some trade curried on in 
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wine, grain, and wood; and in the environs are to be under the power of its archlRshop, and was compelled 
found indications of iron, copper, lead, and silver. to endure additional ecclesiastical burdens. In 1681 

It is said that the Christian faith was introduced at Treves was taken by the French ; and in 1703, 1705, 
Treves during the life of St. Peter, and that one of and 1734 they again rendered themselves ni^sters of it. 
the seventy-two disciples ^was its first bishop. The On the 8th of August, 1794, it once more fell into the 
date at which It was erected into an archbishopric is power of the French, who made it the chief town of the 
disputed. Some accounts say that Pope John con- department of the Sards. The electorate was sup- 
ferred this dignity in 969. Soon after this period, the pressed, and during the time that«vjt was under the 
archbishops exercised all the authority of sovereign administration of France, the convents and monasterioa 
princes, and this ecclesiastical government continued were placed under due regulation, and encouryWhi8iiitt 
for several centuries, the archbishops nominating the was afforded to the manufactures of the place. (^i^Sfting 
magistrates, fixing the taxes, and keeping the keys of of woollens, cottons, and leather. Since the^Peace of 
the city. The archbishops*were likewise electors of Paris, Treves has been transferred to the dominion of 
the German empire, and consequently possessed of Prussia, and is now the capital of a government of the 
high political privileges. The pretensions of their same name on the Lower Rhine. The number of in- 
ccclesiastical governors* were often opposed by the habitants in Treves is under 10,000. 
inhabitants of Treves, and the Emperors occasionally Treves is situated in the centre of a large valley, 
interfered in th4|e disputes, and obtained the con- lying open to the north-west and south-east, but con¬ 
cession of a ftw privileges for the struggling people; fined on the other side by gentle eminences covered 
but ill 1569 it was besieged by one of the archbishops, with vines. The Moselle runs past the town, the 
who raised the siege on condition of being allowed to environs of which ‘ abound in gardens delightfully 
i^-enter the town with his troops. In 1585, in conse- situated, and command landscapes of almost uneciualled 
i|uence of a decree of the electors, it was fully placed beauty. 
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This remarkable city ia situated in 86^ 49^ north lati- approached thn place in ^at direcfion. The mole 
tilde, 3° 25' east longitude, on the southern shore of the constructed by ^arbarossa’s brother, Khair-ed-din, is 
IModitt^rrancan Scti, the waves of which wash its walls, built on a^SlXlall island that faces the town, ^n the form 
It is built in the form of an irregular triangle, the of a semicircle, with a Jarge opening Into^he haven, 
bnse of which is r<»rmefl bj the Bca-c»Jist. The streets which is IbO fathoms long and 80 broad; “and in 
of the town are remarkably narrow, tilthy, and uneven; which the largest vessels piay ride in safety. The mole 
very few of them cross others at right angles, and very is defended by a castle, which stands upon the solid 
few are f.lraight. The principal street extends fronj rock, and which also serves as a Ijmt-house. It has 
east to wesb traversing tlie town in its greatest three batteries of cannon. At the^south end ole the 
breadth: its’length is IriOO paces, mnd its breadth island there is another fort, consisting of three Batteries 
twelve. It contains the best .shops, the houses of the to defend the entrance of the harbour, 
principal merchants, and the market for corn and all The population of Algiers was estimated at 70,000 
provi-sioris: in all the other streets it is rarely that before its subjection to the French, since which it has 
two persons can pass abreast. Tins inconvenient undergone considerable diminution—perhaps of one- 
construction of the streets manifests not only the bad fourth—by emigration; but, on the other hand, it is to 
la.'jte of the inhabitants? Imt indicates the absence of be remembered that the French army qf occupation in 
those numerous and complicated relations which are the territory nitiounts to 24,862 men, with 2,775 horses. 
Ibund in modern %:uiopeen towns, us well as the want It appears from the French ‘ Annuaire;d’Alger for 1833, 
of vehicles of burthen or convemence. Similar causes that the prices of commodities have undergone a very 
produced towns of a similarly bad construction in considerable increase during the period in which the 
Kiiropc in the middle ages. The houses, as in most town has been under Frencli authority. Thus, fho 
other Moslem towns, are square, enclosing an open average price of an ns.s has augmented from 12^. to 
court in the middle, into which, and not into the street, 2/. lOs.; a horse from 2/. to Hi. ; a mule (the use ol 
all the windows open. Previously to the French expe- horses was interdicted to the Moors) from 61. to 14/.; 
ditioti of 18:30, an order of the Dey was in force which an ox from 15^. to 21. 10-«.; and a sheep from 2s, to 
directed (hut every householder should whitewash the 10s.; the camel, of which the French make no ufp, 
walls of his house once every year; this practice gave has preserved its former price. The prices of other 
to the city, as viewed from a distance, an appearance necessaries have increased in nearly the same prop(»r- 
which a French writer compares to that of an im- tion as tho.se of animals : thus, for instance, the value 
inense piece of linen cxteiidod in the sun: the glare of corn and wood has been doubled, 
of these white walls was very distressing to the eyes. Previously to the French invasion the state of 
'I'lic roofs, as in most southern and oriental towns, arc Algiers was nominally subject to the Turkish pultun, 
tint, and in the evening the families resort to them to but was, in point of fact, peiiectly indef)cndeiit. The 
enjoy the sea-brcczc. Formed into terraces, they ollen Turkish dominion at Algiers originated with the farnou.s 
snijport gardens with pavilions, or closets, to which«the Turkish corsair whom we call Barharossa, but whose 
imistor of the house withdraws at the hour of the utirMa; r«al name was Horush, or Baba (Father) Horush, as 
and, reclining Upon a sofa, amuses himself by smoking his men were acciiKtoined to call him. This person 
the tobacco of the Levant, or by chewing opium, while was called in by the Algerine Moors in 1516 to assist 
Ids atWntion seems directed to the sea, the softened roar them against the Spaniards, and availed himself of 
of whose waves hills him to slumber. As the houses are the opportunity to make himself master of the place ; 
contiguous, a person^may walk from one end of (he town but he ruled so tyrannically as to provoke the Moors 
totheothCralongtheterraces; bntit is,nevertheless,very to revolt, and he was killed in 1518, fighting at the 
rare that any one com plains of having his house robbed, head of his Turks. He, however, left a brother to 
Honse robliery does npt indeed often occur ill any of the succeed him, who, in order to secure his authority, 
Mirhamm'edan towns; and, in the instance of Algiers, placed himself under the protection of the then mighiy 
there was, previowsly to the Frenchi conquest, a severe Turkish empire, the ruler of which, Selim I., appointed 
law which punished with death any one found in Ihc him Pasha and Regent of Algiers, and sent him a body 
house of another without being able to assign a legiti- of JaiiisBarics. From that time the Sultan oiscd to 
mate motive for his presence. Some few houses are of upyjoint the pasha of Algiers, who was at the same time 
a very RUperior description, being paved with marble, commaticfcr of the forces, and to send men and money 
:iifd lined with wainscot, carved with some elegance, for the ser\ ice of the garrison. But in the seventeeiuh 
and gilt or painted in the best style of Moslem taste, century the Turkish militia obtained the right of choosing 
There ore Some htdidsomc bniklirigs without the town, their own eoinmander, and of paying themselves out 
and a great number of tombs, some of which are fur- of the revenue of the regency: the Sultan, liowever, 
ulshed whh oratories, to which the inhabitants resort continued to send a pasha, as civil governor, unlil the 
every Friday. beginning of the last century, when Baba Ali Dey, a 

The town of Algiers contained thirteen large mosques, chief of the militia, seiz/^d the then jiasha, put him on 
with minarets, anA ahoixi seventy small ones, or chapels, board a shiji, and sent him back to Constantinople. 
uM we Shonid call them, belonging to private individuals. The rebel did iml timit to send by the same vessel 
Them Were also a synugogne for the Jews, and a ^.hapel envoys with rich presents to the vizier and other prin- 
add hosi^tal for the Christians, 4 be last of which was tipal ulficersof the Porte, intimating to them that the 
silppoftifed at the expense of tlte Spanishjgo^rnnient. lejccted pasha had treacherous de.signs, and that it 
The fiMaee of the l)e)Ti was in the lower pift of the would be well that the chief of the militia should in 
town; but the late Dey had b« residence within the future perform the duties of the civil governor also, 
citadel, Che highest point of the city« The town de- subject, of course, to the approbation of the .sultan, 
rives from the country ^ toljprablc supply of wi^r, which The Porte was obliged to wink at this transaction; and 
is broirght to it by afi a^iedact, and ttfen'mtributed firom that time the Jaiiissurfes, with t^eir chosej^cliief, 
by cofhdnita to the parts of the efty. Algiers have b^n absolute masters at Algiers. The^ignily 

contains the nsuai pfopbrtipn of baths and coffee-houses, of Dey as one which the lowci^t soldier might hope 
but there are hone appear to chuim particular one day to fill; but it was held by L most precarious 
notice* The batteries defend the town towards tenure, as the lives of comparatively few of these military 

the sen are considered etremg, but iliose on the governors have been allowed to reach their natural 

land sidcit^nrc so weak ttiid that they olFered no terini nation. 

very seriou^ obstacle to of the Freuch, who[ The piraiical character of the state appears to have 
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been derived from Barbafossa, who loft hi.s ships to his 
brother. From th«it time down to a w?ry recent period 
the piratical purs d^s of the Aljcerinos, with their con- 
coinita,nt*barbaritie^, constituted a nuisance wjiieh it is 
marvellous that the powcrtiil maritime slates of Europe 
should so lonfj hm e tolerntec^ It is true that attempts 
have been modestt dilFerent times to put un end to it; 
and some of the .more important of such attempts 
reipiire to be noticed. 

The first was made by Charles V. in 1511, .at the 
urgent entreaty of Pope Paul ill., who was trreaily 
alarmed at the iucrcasinjr power and audacity of the 
Algrcrine pirates, who did not respect even the patri^ 
inony of St. Peter. The emperor, whose own Spanish 
territories on the Mediterranean were dailv cxi»osed to 
insult and injury, and who was not without the hope of 
adding one more to his many crowns, readily undertook 
to j)ut down the nuisance, hiiviiig first taken the pre¬ 
caution of obtaining a ])Tomise of co-operution frian 
several Arab oliiefs. The fiect destined to this service 
left Carthagena on the 15lh of October, in the above 
yea’-; but its formidable appearance did not intimidate 
the pirates, who, being assisted by a terrible (eiyi])est, 
obtained an easy victory over the. imperial fleet. 
Thenceforth the Algerine corsairs deemed themselves 
invincible, and their insolence and rapacity increased in 
proportion. The states of Europe seem to have enter¬ 
tained nearly the same opinion of them; for we soon 
after find nearly all of them, with the exception <»f 
England, forming alliances witli the Algerines, and 
agieeing to purchase exemption from the attacks of 
the corsairs by certain perifxlical payments which the 
Algerines themselves called “ Iribiito”—am! not without 
reason. These tributes continued, in most instances, 
to he paid down'to the year 1830. 

The next great expedition against Algiers took phwe 
in IfiSl, when Louis XIV., indignant at the ontrjig(*s, 
in violation of existing treaties, of wliicli the Algerines 
were almost daily guilty, sent tlie Admiral Dinpiesne 
against them with twelve ships of war, fifteen galle\>, 
three lirc-ships, and several small vessels. Five bomb- 
vessels, under the orders of the celebrated Renan, who I 
originally devised the means of rendering bnmb-niortars 
available in vessels, completed this fi)nnidable arma¬ 
ment. Algiers was then, for the first time, bombarded 
with such vigour that the Dey yielded, and one of his 
ministers went in his name to the court of Versailles to 
ask pariion for the in fractions of treaties of winch liis 
master had been guilty, and to promise better conduct 
in time to come. Rut three yours had iiof elaj>^ed 
before thqy recommenced their insults upon the French 
Hag, and were punished anew hy Marshal fi'Estrees, 
w ho bombarded their capital and reduced it to ashes, 
but not until all the French in the city had been 
murdered, and their consul had l)eeu fastened alive to 
the mouth of a cannon and shot against the bombarding 
ficet. This afiair, which ended in the most al)jcct sub¬ 
mission, obliged the Algerines to be somewhat more 
attentive to tne obligations of treaties, and more care¬ 
ful how they incurred the displeasure of the greater 
powers. 

From this period until the French expedition of 
1830, the only expedition of importance against Algiers 
was that of Lord Exmouth in 1816. As sotm as the 
lentiiiiation of the continental war allowed leisure to 
attend to this object, a sriuadron was sent to Algiers 
umlei^he onlers^of that a^iral, who was instructed to 
recinire that all the Christian slaves in the Algerine 
dominions should be given up on the payment of a 
stipulated ransonf, and that the system of rlinMian 
slavery should in future l>e entirely relinqiiisheA The 
Algerine government, under the uwe which the ifu- 
oiediatc presence *of the English fleet inspired, was all 
submission^ and concluded a treaty on the above terms. 


Rut the fleet was scarcely departed when these terms 
were violated in the most shocking manner by the 
massacre of a large hmly of Neapolitiui fisheriiieu at 
Hona. This intelligence reached Engknd almost at 
the same time that the twaty was brought home by 
Lord Kxmoiilh, who speedily set sail again wiili aug- 
mtMiled force to avenge this violation of the Uwv of 
nations. The Dey, who was sensible of what might be 
expected, made every preparation for defence, llis 
striMigthencd b^ihvarks, luwevcr, availed him little 
agniii.st (he fon^e anti rCAolntion of a Rrilish sqmulron. 
On the ^7tli of August, niter n most desperate confiin, 
the Algerine Ih'et was rt^lnced to ashes,—the powerful 
batleru's which defeiuled the harbour were destroytxl, 
and Otnar, the Dey, had no iillernative but to submit 
to the bnirnlialing conditionts iin[X)sed by the English 
admiral, which were, (he resforation of nil his pivsenl 
captives without r. jm. --with the repayment of run- 
soms formerly r**- i ^1, and (he abolithm for ever of 
Oliristinn slavery m liis floininions. The Algerines 
Htill, however, retained the right, ns an indepeiidnii 
[lower, of dechiriiig* war with any slate they choK<^, 
ancl of .sei'/ing its mcivliant vessels, ami imprison¬ 
ing tie crews nnlil pear** shoiiht be eoriehided, 

'i’lie j roxiinale cause of the Ercncli expedition ngaiiisi 
Algiers in ls30 was an insult otieivd by (he J)e> ui 

tlie consul Devul in the year Ih:i7, The ex[iedilion 

was preeedetl by a blockaile of two years whieh eos| 
France nearly n million sterling The expeditioti whieli 
idtimaiely pioeee<led with the intention of taking |mis 
session of Algiers, cotnmeiKM'd its operations agaitist the 
(own on the land side in June 1830 ; and, on the llh 
of July, they actpiired ]iossession of the “ Emjieror's 
Fort," vvhieli eommaiids tin* city. On tlie lollovvmjv 
day the town surrendered to (leneral Ronrinonl, on the 
eoiiditjoiis that persons, private [iroperly, artd (he 
relig-ioM of the country should be re.s[)eeli’il; and tinil 
(he Dey and liis Turkish militia shouht be at liberty (o 
quit Algiers, carrying witli (hern their personal pio- 
])erly. The French then took possession of the town, 
the castles, and every knnl of public property, among 
which were twelve hliips of war, 15tM> bronze cannon, 
and iiluMit two milli<iiis sterling in gold and silver, 
'rije last fil'the Deys withdrew to ^Europe; and Algiers, 
with some neighbouring towns, reinuins in the pos¬ 
session of the Ffeneh, wliose gt>vernrfietit rloes not 
apjiear to Inive any in lent ion of relirujiiisliing (he 
hHiiiiig' thus acquired on the southern slmres of the 
Mediterranean. 

As the chief wealth of tht‘ Algmiiic stale proceeded 
from tin; phindt-r of tMuisliaii vi'ssrls, and the sale, 
ransom, or piofitable labiair ol their enslaved crews, 
the l)«*y mnst leally have had great dilliculty in carry¬ 
ing into elfeel treaties whicli contracted the liriiils of 
depredation, and diminished as well the revenncH of 
the government as llie profits of povveiful individuals, 
lienee such treaties excited great discoiileiits among (he 
young aurl adventurous emsairs, dimiiiishcil the [lopn • 
iarily of the Dey, and not seldom endangered Ids ld<\ 
The corsairs foniied a Mirt of republic aiimng them¬ 
selves, of which the or chief captain, was the head, 
an<l the inferior otficers formed a sort of eonncil mnler 
liim. 3'licy somctimCH combined the pursuits of jdnicy 
and commerce. When a prize Wjiis brought in, it was 
cnslomnry tor the prisoners to be [jaraded beloie the 
Dey, who had the first choice? of a ceit.d/i number i'nr 
his own use. The number whicli should fall to hi . 
share was limited by custom, but it was not iinusmd loi 
him to indulge iti the liberty of exceeding bis fair pro¬ 
portion. Of the Dey’s captive^, *-nme were eTji| h>\erJ 
in tiu* service <jf llie ]»alace, and others were ••eiii to (lie 
public works: the'last had to endure great i^l'-hipy. 
They were compelled, with a little aid froni^pddnei 
to drag enormous stoneti from the qnarries^^Pmlc 
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attended with whips to urge on those whose labours 
appeared on any occasion to slacken. Their daily food 
consisted of two small loaves of very bad bread, and a 
ccrlain (luantity of oil; and at night tliey were locked 
up ill large buildings, destitute of light, and without 
any beds on which they might lie down. The fate of 
those who became the slaves of private individuals 
varied with the dispositions of the masters; but, with 
some exceptions, it was much less severe than that of 
the public slaves, whose condition we Jiave just men¬ 
tioned. 

In the preparation of this article some assistance has 
been aflbrded by the article Algiers’ in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopaedia.* 


Anecdote of correspondent transmits us the fol¬ 

lowing curious anecdoti^ furnUbing another instance of the 
occasioTiiil coiifubmcc of animals in others which they are 
supposed to regard generally as their natural enemies. It 
would have been interesting to have known by what pro¬ 
cess the strange familiarity it describifH was acquired. 
“ Some yours since, I lived in the village of leklotoii, in 
Oambridgoshire. After my shooting excursions, the dogs 
were fed in their kennels, the food being placed in a long 
trough. To this duty I generally attendea myself. Upon 
one occasion, after feeding the dogs, 1 looked into the kennel 
through a hole in tho dmir, and was somewhat astonished, 
not at i>crcciving a number of rats there, but to see them 
in the trough, quietly and fearlessly partaking of bread 
and milk with the do^, who seemed to pay no attention to 
such ‘ small deer.' 1 doomed the ruts to destruction ; and 
tho next duy placed the trough in such a position, that a 
gun ))uintod through the hole would rake it from one end to 
the other. At the usual hour tho food was placed as a lure, 

' -hut tho dogs wore kept out—in vain. 1 could perceive tho 
head of a sagacious old rat, peering out at more than one 
hole, and from under the manger, for the purpose of rocen- 
noitring: hut none dcscondod. Having waited half an 
hour to no purpose, 1 let in the dogs, and in a few minulos 
they were again feeding cheek by jowl. Hud 1 not ascor> ’ 
taiued this, 1 might have supposod that altering the position 
of the limigli, or some other tnlliug disarrangement of the 
economy of the kennel, hud aroused the suspicions of the 
little creatures. They seimied, however, to He aware that 
I heir .safuty was connected with the presence of tho 
.logs." 


HISTORY OF GAS.-No. V. 

[Concliidoil fiitm No. 170.'* 
l)tl.-GA!!l. 

As early as the. year 1805, Dr. Henry, to whose expe- 
riment.s <n\ gas \vc owe many of the processes now in 
use, published the result of his experiments on the 
destructive distillation of oil; from which he stated a 
gas might be procured which would afford a better 
light than any other material he had employed. Not¬ 
withstanding this paper, and another to the same effect 
published in 1808, no attention appeared to be paid to 
the subject for many years, and coal-gas engrossed all 
the attention of manufacturers. But when gas-making 
became a profitable business, other processes were 
investigated by which a share in the advantages might 
be obtained, the wrilings of Dr. Hcm7 were natiirally 
adx cried to, and oil was experimented on. The first 
person who adopted oil-gas us a manufacturing .specu¬ 
lation was Mr. John Taj lor, who obtained a patent for 
an oih'gas apparatus in 1815, although, from some un¬ 
foreseen difliculties in tlie process, lie was unable to 
•tjodiice it with success until 1819. 

He priucii)lc on which oil-gas is procured affords in 
'ilw ity a remarkable contrast to the complicated 
•iiud elnbqrate purifications demanded in coal- 
*l stream of oil is projt^cled into a red-hot 
^ilted with pieces of coke or brick; it is 
''verted into passes off 


through a pipe ^isuing from |nother pAt of the retort, 
and little more Eeraains to be done than to coed it, and 
to depositi^t in the gasometer. The constant filling 
and emptying of retorts, the separation of tbr and oil, 
the purification by lime, and consequent dirty processes 
indisiiensablc in coal-gas, are all avoided; the ina- 
cliinery is of very moderftte dimensions and requires 
comparatively little attendance, and* the gas, when 
made, has a considerably greater lUuminating pojvcr 
than that obtained from eoal, varying, accordhig to 
different experiments, from double to quadruple. It 
would appear from this statement that oil-gas must 
decidedly obtain a preference over that procured from 
coal, and that in future no more coal-gas would be 
made. But there was one advantage possessed by coal 
over oil, sufficiently important to outweigh all others, 
namely, the cheapness of the gas it affords, which, after 
much conflicting c\idencc, has been finally established. 
It appears at first that there could be little difficulty in 
coming to a decision on this but there were 

many circumstances attending the question which ren¬ 
dered it liable to dispute. One was the different illu- 
niiiiatiiig power possessed by the two gases; tlie oil-gas 
being admitted by the most strenuous advocates of 
coal-gas to have the advantage. The difliciilty con¬ 
sisted in determining the *^amount of this superiority ; 
the defenders of oil-gas asserted that a given quantity 
gave four times as much light as an equal bulk of coal- 
gas, while the other party declared that the proportion 
was barely double, and some went so far as to say that 
there was little difference between the two gases, or at 
most that the light produced by oil-gas was only a 
fourth greater than (hat of coal. Such a discrepancy 
ill a case admitting of direct verification must appear 
strange, and has been usually set down to the account 
of wilful misrepresentation. It is probable that pre¬ 
judice may have swayed the opinions of all parties, but 
the truth is that oil-gus is very variable in quality; 
some oils producing a gas of much greater power than 
others, and the same oil under careful management 
giving a gas twice the value of what would be procured 
with less attoiition : nay, that the very same gas, col¬ 
lected ill a gasometer, will be found to vary consider¬ 
ably according to the time when its qualities are experi¬ 
mented upon; being, when fresh made, much better 
than when it has stood a few days. A careful experi¬ 
ment showed, that, with fresh-made gas, a burner con¬ 
suming 206 inches per hour gave a light equal to one 
candle, but that, after five days* standing, 257 inches 
were rcqi^isitc to produce the same light. But though 
all these causes of uncertainly were removed, and the 
two gases should always be taken at their most favour¬ 
able state (for coal-gas varies in quality, though not so 
greatly as oil-gas), there wil! be still a subject of diffi¬ 
culty in the me of the burner. We have already ^ 
slated that the greater the light produced from the 
same burner, the less is the proportion of gas con¬ 
sumed ; for example, that an Argand burner consuming 
three feet of gas per hour gives a light five times as 
great as it would do when consuming half that quan¬ 
tity of gas. Now in the experiments made to ascertain 
the powers of cool and oil-^as, equal burners have 
generally been used; the best gas has consequently 
l^en burned at a disadvantage, being brought down 
to the power of the inferior gas, and the burner there¬ 
fore consu'ming much leas than its full supply. 

‘When all these circumst^inces are considered, it will 
not appear strange that experiments aiade with«{.erfect 
good ii^ith might produce very various results; and 
even now that the matter is much ][)etter understiKKi, 
there is by no means a general consent as to tlie Value 
of the two gases, though we shall not be wide of the 
^ark if we estimate the illuminating power of oil-gas 
||LdoubIe that of coal-gas. The expense of coal-gas, 
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in an establishikent projictnci^ 50,00(\feet per day, has 
been estimated at I is. per 1000 fee4, including coal, 
wag;es, inachincry, and interest of capita^ while the 
'^isaine qu&ntity of oiI-|^as may cost about 35*. • To pro¬ 
duce the same quantity of li^lit with oiU^as, the expense 
would therefore be about half as much ap^uiii ns with coal; 
consequently there can be liftlc hesitation in preferriii*^ 
coal to oil-|^as iff ^uch cases. But the cost of coal-gfas | 
is anateriaily enhSneed in smaller establishments,—such 
as ar^reqiiia*d in provincial towns, or detached build- 
injpj,—while oil-g;as may Ik* made nearly as cheap at 
home, with a little apparatus, as at the larg;cst manu¬ 
factory. We may finally come to the conclusion, that 
the small space occupied by the apparatus, the dispcii-1 
sinp with at least one-half the capacity of the gaso¬ 
meters, the absence of condensers and piiritiers, and 
the comparative freedom from nauseous smells, will give 
oibgas the preference in all cases, except those where 
the making of gas is a trade conducted on a scale of 
considerable magnitude. | 

The mode of making oibgas may be understood at 
once by a reference to the annexed figure- 



A B if* a retort partly filled with pieces of coke or brick. 
C is a pipe, which admits oil from the reservoir D into 
the retort. The oil is constantly dropping into the 
retort, and as constantly entering the reservoir by the 
pipe E from the oibcistern F. As soon as the oil 
reaches the hot coke or brick, it i»4 decomposed, con¬ 
verted into gas, and sent off through the pipe G, one 
end of which dips into the oil in the reservoir I), which 
!s alw{|iys kept filled to the same height. From the 
reservoir it passes through the pipe H into the gaso¬ 
meter. The object of making the gas pa.^ through 
the oil is to cause it to deposit any portion of the oil 
which may have been merely evaporated, or convertofl 
into a sort of steam, without being decomposed. This 
steam becomes oil again,* and is ready to pass again 
into flic retort. When the gas is produced rapidly, it is 
considered useful to pass it through water in order to 
cool It, but it will generally Iji; cooled enough by the 
water of the gasometer. Thi.s is the whole process. 
Several additional details are important to the manu¬ 
facturer, for the more ready carrying off the gas, and 
the more complete deposition of impurities; but the 
minie of its production may be seen better by the atwive 
figure than by a more complex apparatus. Oil-gas 
companies have been formed in London, Dublin, and 
New York, at Hull, Norwich, Taunton, Plymouth, 
Liverpool, Colchester, and some other towns. The 
success, us far as brilliancy of light i.s concerned,! 
has been complete, but how far it has answered as a 
proti table speculation we are unable to say. At some 
of tjufse places vie are aware that coal has hoi*n siib- 
stiliited for oil; possibly the extension of the manufac¬ 
ture may ha\e occasioned the change, from a knowledge 
of the superior cheapness of coal-gas when obtained on 
a large scale. 


A great deal of excitement ut one time existed as to the 
danger to be apprehended from gas, and two or three 
accidenta happened which for some time delayed the 
spread of this valuable light; but they were so unim¬ 
portant, and so few in comparison of the magnirude ot 
the operations, that they iniglit rather be taken us 
evidence of the little danger of gas. Means wen* taken 
to prejudice the public, and calculations were eiiteml into 
aimpariiig the power of a gasometer full of gas with that 
of barrels of gunpowder; without noticing that the worst 
effects of gunpowder arise from its rapid combustion, 
wliilc gas burns slowly. It is true that when gas is 
mingleii with from five •to ten times its volume of air, 
it will explode with rapidity; but such a mixture could 
scarcely occur in a gusometcr unless purposely made, 
and then all the calciilations^uuld Ik* at fault, tWim the 
nuich smaller qiuintily of gas which would be con¬ 
tained ill the gus«»meter, A ‘ Report,* by Sir William 
Congreve, dwelling very unfairly, in our opinion, on the 
dangers of coal-g;ih, gave rise to a parliamentary inven- 
ligatioii ill 18i23. After a fortnight's attentive exaini- 
nuiioii of evidence, the committee came to the conclu¬ 
sion that there was very little cause for apprehension 
and no necessity for legislative iritcrfcrcnce. The only 
danger to the public appears likely to arise from the 
escape of gas in confined ]daces, .such as cellars, cup¬ 
boards, and enclosed shop-coiiliters, through which a 
pijic might pass : a flaw in such a pipe might in a few 
days emit gas enough to form n dangerous mixture, 
and a candle incautiously introduced might produce ati 
explosion; careful persons will not allow pipes to be 
laid in such situations, or, if tliat cannot be dispensed 
with, they will not bring a randlc into them without 
due precautions. Ijittle danger need be apprehended 
fr^m an escape into any other place, it having been 
calculated that a hole of oiic-tweiiticth of an inch in 
diameter, emitting gas at the ordinary pressure into a 
nwim of ten feet scpiare, would recpiire two or three 
days to form an explosive mixture, and not then unless 
tlic room were nearly air-tight*. 


PARLIAMENT OF EDWARD 1. 
PiNKKnTON, in his ‘ Iwnograjdij^ Scotiea,’ published in 
1797, gi\cs a curious print of a parliament of Edward I,, 

taken from a copy, in the colicclioii of the Earl of 
Bucluui, from an ancient, liiniiiiig, formerly in the 
College of Arms, London.” On a throne, at the upper 
end, sits the king, with his name and arms over his 
hearl; and, similarly distiiiguislied by their names and 
arms, sit Alexander king of Scotland, and Llewellyn 
jiriiicc of Wales, the former on EdwardV right hand 
and the latter on his left, on seats a little less elevated 
than his own. Beyond king Alexander, but on a lower 
seat, is placed llic Archbishop of Canterbury, while the 
Arehbishoji of York is similarly seated near Llewellyn. 
A woolsack lies crosswise of the House, and on it, in 
front of the throne, sit four persons, evidently the chan 
ccllor and the »>thcr chief judges of the courts of law. 
IVo other woolsacks arc placed at right angles with the 
former, aiul on each of them sit four persons, doubtless 
intended for the other eight judges. Another wool¬ 
sack is placed cros.swise of the l^ouse, on which are 
seated four persons with their faces towards the throne, 
with their lieads uncovered, and who these arc it does 
not seem easy to determine. Behind these pcrsims, and 
with their fiices also towards the throne, are two 
persons standing uncovered with something like open 
pafiers in their hands, apparently clerks. Behind these 
clerks there is a cross-bench, on which sit seven jjerhoii.s 

* We are iadebteil fur a portion of the ckldiJ* aUwo given to 
Matthews's * Umtory'of (ia-* Ligiiting;* piirticularly in that |Mrt 
of our sketch which narrates the first adaptation of gns to efo* 
nomical ptirposesi and its consequent progress. 
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covered, all with their faces towards the throne, and 
drp^sed in gowns or robes; and the right-hand man, 
who appears to sit somewhat higher than the rest, 
is attired in a black gown with a chain round his 
neck. Smith, in his * Antiquities of WeslmiuBter,* is 
inclined to think that they arc the lesser barons, 
or county representatives, arid that the jjerson with 
the chain is their speaker, whose office at that 
time seems to have been much the same as that of 
the fcircrnan of a jury nt present, iiatpclv, to collect 
their opinions individually and declare the result col¬ 
lectively ill the name of the whole body. Each side 
of the room contains two b't^nches at right angles 
with the throne: those on the left have two bihliops 
and five jieers on one scat, and seven peers on the 
other; and at the upper, end of the front bench on 
(his side, and on a i^parate scat placed a little rriore 
forward than the bench, sits the prince, the son of 
King Edward, afterwards Edward II. The mitred 
abbots are placed on (he other or right side of the 
ifouse, and on the bench nearest the wall; six. of 
them on that bench, and thirteen more on a return 
which it makes at right angles, so as to come behind 
the above-mentioned bench containing the seven per¬ 
sons. I'lic other bench on ihe right side of the Hoii.se 
contains six bishops seated just before the six abbots. 
Some persons, apparently attendants, are also intro¬ 
duced, such as a nobleman uncovered, with a herald, 
also uncovered, near him, standing behind near Prince 
Edward. Between the king of Scots and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, but farther back than either, and 
separated from the rest of Ihe house by their seats, 
stands a man in a gown, but uncovered, with a roll of 
])nrchment in his hand. In a similar situation, between 
prince Llewellyn and the Archbishop of York, appg'ir 
two persons who, although covered, do not seem to be 
lucmbers of the House, because they are divided from 
it by the covered bench, on one end of which that 
prince sits. The floor is chequered, and the scats of 
the barons, bishops and abbot.s are plain forms; but 
dial extending across the upper pari of the JLIouse, and 
on which the princes and archbishops are Boated, is a 
sort of sofa covered with embroidered cloth, and in that 
part hIbo the door is covered >vith a sort of figured 
cloth or carpet. In trie engraving, it loolcs as if the 
centre of the sofa were padded up to suppurl, nearly on 
a ic\cl with ihe verge of its buck, the king's tlironc, 
which is a neat canopied chair with piers, siinuountod 
by globes, on each side the scut. The king of Scotland 
and prince of Wales have crowns but no sceptres; but 
Edward has a very formidable sceptre, and the arch- 
bi.shops have their criyjiers. All the faces arc without 
beards or mustac^hios, and ihe execution and perspective 
ure such as might be expected in that uge. 

'file coronatiou of Edw'urd took place on the IDtIi of 
August, 1274. Alexander, with his (|ueeii, and many 
of his nobility, assisted at the ceremony. From the 
delineation here given, it also appears that Alexander 
and Llewellyn sat in the House of Peers in a parliu- 
nuMit hekl, as usual, after the inauguration. ‘ 

It does not seem difficult to determine the rank of 
the different persons represented in this engraving, with 
the exceptions alreaily indicated. Pinkerton himself 
tliiiiks that the uncovered person in the background 
near King Alexander boars the deed of homage tor the 
lauds held by that monarch in England ; and that the 
two covered peivoos standing behind, near the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, are the pope's ambassadors. The 
seven persons on the enws bench are, with the excep¬ 
tion ot the right-hand man, dressed like the bai*ons; 
and, if we concur with Smith in supposing them the 
knights of the shires, the four unoj^red |>ersons seated 
before them, on one of4j^ w^mcks which form a 
quadrangle in the iff t||||||||^se, may not im¬ 


probably be the^elegaten oftjtie City of Loudon, which 
appears to have, possessed the privilege of sending 
repre8entut,*ves to the parliament at a period Boniewiial 
earlier than any other town in the kingdom. * j 

BARHOWS. 

Thtb name is given to the artificial hihs which were in 
ancient times very generally constructed to commeT*o- 
rate the mighty dead. Such hills are usually ibrined 
of earth, but sometimes of heaped stones. In the latter 
form they are almost exclusively confined to Scotland, 
and are there called cairns. Barrows are found in 
almost every country, from America to the steppes of 
Tartary, and probably exhibit the earliest and assuredly 
the grandest species of honorary burial, a humble 
relic of which wc still retain in (he moiincLs of earth 
over the graves in our churchyards. Assuming that 
the barrow indicates, in the matter of sepulture, the 
first .step of man from the merely savage state; it does 
not seem to liavc been forsaken for monnmcnt.s of 
greater art and delicacy until such further advance.s in 
civilization had been made as might be indicated to a 
careful inquirer by the alteration in the form or struc ture 
of (he tumulus itself, and,.still more by the contents 
which might be disinterred ; for it was in all, exce])t 
perhaps tile very earliest instances, customary to bury 
with the dead their weapons, their ornaments, and otlier 
articles of value. In the barrows of the earliest period 
wc might expect to find no more tiuiii the bones of the 
iincoffined and unuriied barbarian with his arrow heads 
of flint; while (hose of a later period would funiisli 
Slone and 'earthen coffins, urns of metal and earthen¬ 
ware, spears, sword.s, shields, bracelets, beads, inirrcn-.?, 
comlis, and even coins and cloths,—articles which are 
act^ially found in some tumuli; and most of them in 
those of this country. In general, however, a person 
pursuing Buch investigations would be most surprised 
at the very great rcseinldaurc which the barrows of 
remote countries bear to each other, not only in thcii 
structure but in their cojitents. In exploring tlic 
tumuli of distant lands, and comparing our discoveries 
with those made by other persons in other lands, the 
writer lias been frequently tempted to fancy that they 
were all, in effect, the work of the same people. 

We have felt very strongly the imposing effect pro¬ 
duced by ihe view of vast, open, and forsaken Mo- 
hammedaii cemeteries at a distance from the existing 
habitations of men ; but even this is nothing to the 
imprcssioifr made on ihe traveller by the cemeteries of 
the early world, when he stands in Scythian or Tar¬ 
tarian steppes, and sees these artificial hills stretching 
to a vast distance around. It would be necessary to 
see them to comprehend iiib immense labour wiiich 
must have been employed on their construction. They 
vary greatly both in height and circumference; but, 
generally, when one of particularly elevated appearance 
occurs, there are seen around it other barrows of 
smaller dimension.s. It is reasonably supposed, that 
while the larger tumuli covered the remains of princes 
and heroes, the smaller contained the bodies of inferiur 
dignitaries. The common people could not generally 
have been so expensively interred as even in the smaller 
tumuli. Ab this kind of banrow-buri&l is not in tho.se 
countries open to notice as an existing usage, it is a 
particular advantage to be able to recur to Herodotus, 
who apeaks with a special reiercnce to the people w'hose 
cemeteriiM we at present consider, and whose a&ount. 
is confirmed by the discoveries of such travellers as 
have been able to acquaint themselvesevith the coictonts 
of these burial-hills. He saya that when a king or 
chief died the people ossembled in great numbers (o 
celebrate his obsequies* The body was taken to ihe 
district particularly appropriated to interments, where a 
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l^gc quadrangular excalation was niade in the earth 
(in its dimensions more tike a hall of banquet than u 
^grave), within it the body of the deceised j»rinco 
‘'Was placed on u soit of bier. Doggers were *liiid at 
various distances around him, ond the whole covered 
with pieces of wood and branches of the willow-trcc. 
Ill another parts of fhe same immense grave were de¬ 
posited the reinaijffi of one of the late sovereign’s con- 
ciAiii^s, who had been previously strangled ; also his 
favoinite servant, his baker, cook, housekeeper, and 
even his horses,—all followed him to the grave and 
wort* laid in the same tomb, together with his most 
valuable pro|x*rty, and, above all, a sulficieiit iiiirnbcr 
of gc)ld goblets. This last is a reBnenicnt we should 
hardly have expected to find in the Scythians. Our 
Saxon anccstoKS were content to think that they should 
drink beer in the halls of Odin from the skulls of 
tlieir enemies. No doubt all this arose from the widely- 
(lilfuscd persuasion among savages and barbarians (hat 
the deceased will enjoy in unother world the services of 
the persons and animals, and the use of (lie ivcapoiis 
anil lOcnsils deposited in his grave. After this (he 
hollow was soon filled and surmounted with eardi, 
every person being anxious (o do his part in raising the 
hill ])y which his departed Itird was Iionouiod. 

After this statement concerning some ol' the more 
unciont barrows, it may not be ami'^s (o no(ice some 
(liM*o\erics sepiilclircs of the same class in conn- 
tries explored at ii comparatively recent date, anrl which 
will serve to show the extent to which this mode of 
boiiiil, perhaps beyond ariy4)(her, ]»rc\ailed piv\iotisly^ 
and lor some time subseipiently, to :i Kiiowl«‘<lt»e of 
aieliitcetiire. Barrows have been h)und in Sew Cale- 
(loiiin, and in the country north of the Jlotteiitois, 
Two \ery curioii.s tombs on the barrow-principle wcie 
discovered by Mr. Oxley in 1S17-1H1S, in the iiiterk>r 
of New South Wales. The principal of the two showed 
ctoisiderublc art. The form of the whole was semi¬ 
circular : three rows of scats formed one-half, and the 
giasc, with an outer row of seats, the other. These 
.sc its or benches constituted segments of circles of 
iVcMu iorty to fitly feet, and were raised by the soil 
beiiig trenched up between them. The grave itself 
uu oblong cone, fi\e feet Ifigh by nine in length. 
'I nis barrow was supported by a sort of wooden arch: 
the body w as wrapped up in a great number of opossitm 
skins, eo\ercd with dr>' grass aitd leaves, and lay abmil 
jour li'ft below the surface. 

Barrows, and other similar tumuli, are also found in 
America, and are thus mentioned in the * Enc)rcIopn.'dia 
Americana“ In the valley of the Mississippi, tumuli, 
or mounds of earth, are discovered in great numbers, 
of the origin and uses of^vrhich wc are yet igtioratff. 
Similar constructkms also^occur in Mexico. The bar- 
vs of the Mississippi valley have been found to Contain 
bones, and are said to be composed of earth different 
fVoin that of the surrouiidiii<| country. They exhibit 
no trace of tools, and are, iff fact, ffierely regular pile-s 
of earth, without brick or stone. They are commonly 
Situated in rich plains or prairies. There is one near 
.Wheeling 70 feet in height, 30 oV 40 rods in circiim- 
ffrenee at the base, and 190 feet at the 10]^. There is 
a nimierons group at the Cahokia, stated hi about ‘^00 
m nil, the largest of which is a pafallelogfwii, about 
yo feet high, and 900 yards ht circuit. It mnA bccu 
asserted that the skulls fottttd in these momids rmiffble 
tlii^s^jfPcru.” ^ • 

Tiicsc American tiunidi are not, like Iho^^e^we have 
been hitherto conbideriiig, the monunriLMitscd'inrlivuliiaK, 
but .iippear to c»fnsist of thick strata of lames, pro¬ 
miscuously strewed with alternate layers of earth. Tlie 
dithculty alluded to in the extract seems to be to deter¬ 
mine on what occasion they were constructed. .Some 
coiibider that" thev were raised on the scene of memorable 


battles, and contain the remains of those slain on the 
occasion-mothers suppose them to have origitiatod in 
the ct\Ktom of collecting, at certain periculs, (he bones 
of the dead wherever deposited—and iiiuny regard them 
as the cemeteries of formerPy-cxisting towns. 'Ihc first 
conclusion seems strengthened by the fact that the 
tumuli in Ohio afford skulls fractured by the battle-axe, 
and bones with the sl<mc heads of arrows sticking in 
them; the second by the disjjerscd maimtT in tvhich 
the bones are found; and the third by tlie fact that tlie 
.sites of towns are indicated by walls and ditcluxs having 
been Found in the vicinity of such barrows. Some 
curious facts on tliissubjefl, are given in a lute Number 
of Silliman’s * Aujcricaii Journal of Science.’ 

THE OTTER. 

Thk RomauM, on tbeir arri\al in this i.shmd, found the 
hear, the wolf, the beaver, ilie wild hog, and wild entile, 
besides the slug, the rwlmek, tl^o fox, the otter, and 
many inoie, all objeels ol* ehnse, in which the Britons 
spent a great portion <»f their (inie. Of these animtils, 
the bear, the wolf, the wild hog, and the beuver, have 
long been extirpated. Wild cuttle, the descendants of 
the original native stock, now only exist in one or two 
parka; so that they may he consideixul ns on the eve ot 
i)eing extinct. The r(H»!)uck is very scarce, and the stag 
(except w lu*re pieser\e<l in iiicbised parks) ns much ho, 
- Ixith lingering only in the wild moiintniii districts of 
the North. The fox, wore it not that the breed is 
jjTeserved for the gratification of the privileged few 
to whom its chase alfords aniiisetnent, would soon 
disappear. 

'I’lie otter is one of the most intere.sting of the indi- 
ge*ou‘^ bcimt^ id* prey which have a place among the 
British Fatina of the ])resent day. Voracious, subtle, 
active, arul bold, U is notorfom for its <levustations 
among tlfe fish in mir rivers anrl lakes, which arc not 
protected from lhi.s foe cither by the element in which 
they live, <»r by the raphlity f:f their motions in it. 1 Jke 
them, the oWer is rtf lirime in the water, swiriiming at 
ftfiy depth #ifh the iTtrrrost velocity and address. It 
folkiws up its jirey; silently arul with indcimitftbfe iier 
severance, tlirmigh evesy turn and mare, ever keeping 
the vfctim in sight, which, after a chase of greater or 
shorter dnrution, .is exiuiusted, captured, mid killed. 
Nor is the otter loss remarkable for the graceful ele¬ 
gance than for tlie \igoui‘ ol its niovemeUla tU the Water. 
Whoever lias witnessed (he feeding of kept ill the 

Gardens of the /.oological S«K‘iety catitioi fail to have 
remarked du* fine sweep of the body am the aiiimul 
plunges into tlie water, —its undulating movementK 
beneath the Hurfftee while exploring the prey—the 
abrupt ami arrow-like wlocity of the purauil—and the 
ea^y iuni to tlie surface w'ith the captured bendy, which 
i.q taken to its den and devoured. The animal then 
returns to the water and takes another ftth, which is 
fleall with in the sumo manner; ttlid thin prrice,«is is 
repeated until no mure ffah are teff. SbfnelimeM, how¬ 
ever, insteurl of treating them (Mm MlfltaKlteiy, the otter 
eonlri\es to bring tip moral at a titiw, nuurnging lud 
01 dy to seixe tlieOi with groat dexterity, but to carry 
(hem hanging frbtn ite MMntlu Eight or ten fislt 
serve for a single meal; but it i$ wUl-kitowti that in a 
state of foeedofff an cdler Hlaa|(h(er8 a much large r 
i1uinl»er of fisih than B devours; and thus some idea 
may be formed of the anmial havoc occasioned by a 
pair <»r oilers in a liver or preserve for fish, in oider to 
supply the wants of them.sclvcs and their voung ones. 

It --^eems a matter of some surprise that an animal 
fir from being flestitutc of d#>cilky, and pohsessing tlie 
instinctive rpTalificntioiis alluded to, slmulfl not be 
known in a reclaimed condition, so as to be usetul tt) 
laau or suW*rvicnt to his plca.surc. Tiicic arc^ ind«ed| 
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several isolated inalaiicei on record of its having: been 
domesticated, and ao trained as to exert its powers on 
behalf of its master. Bewick relates that Mr. .James 
Campl>ell possessed a young one, which had been 
trained by him with such success to catch Ash that, in 
a single day, it would sometimes take ten salmon. 
When wearied with its hunt, it would decline fiirther 
exertion and receive its reward in an ample repast on 
the Ash it had taken, and fell almost instantaneously 
asleep, being generally conveyed hon\e in that state. 
It would Ash in the sea as well as in rivers. The late 
Bishop Heber noticed in India, on one occasion, a 
number of otters tethered by long strings to bamboo 
stakes on the water’s edge, and was informed lliat it 
was customary to keep them tame in consequence ot* 
their utility in driving th^ shoals of Ash into the nets, 
as well as of bringing out the larger Ash with their 
teeth. Those which Bishiap Heber saw were almost ns 
tame as dogs, and were enjoying themselves, some in 
swimming about, as fur as their strings would admit, 
—others m, rolling and basking on the sunny bank. 

The otter is admirably adapted to its aquatic habits. 
Its body is elongated and Aexible, and terminated by n 
long, robust, but tapering and somewhat compressed 
tail, which serves as a sort of rudder in the performance 
of the evolutions of the animal in the water;—the limbs 
are very short, but remarkably muscular and powerful; 
and the feet, which consist of five toes each, arc webbed 
so us to serve as paddles or oars. The eyes arc large, 
the ears short, and the lips are furnished with strung 
tniiHtachios. The covering consisls of two kinds of 
fiir,-*-itn under-vest of close, short, water-proof wool, 
unci an outer-vest of long, coarse, glossy hairs. Shy 
and recluse, the otter is nocturnal in its habits, lurking 
bv (lay ill its burrow, which ooeus near the water's 


edge, concealed among int^^taiigled herbage, and is 
generally carried to a great depth in the bank. Here, 
on a bed tpf leaves and grass, the female barings forth 
and rears her young, attending to their wants witli 
great assiduity, and exhibiting for them a more than 
ordinary share of maternal solicitude. She produces 
four or Ave young at a biiih in May or June. 

Among the sports of our forefat,h^rs, otter-hunting 
was not one of the least esteemea; and a breed of 
rough-haired powerful dugs was employed in^aiding 
the exertions of the hunters. As the water is the con¬ 
genial element of the otter, u single dog has there little 
chance against so active uiid resolute an antagonist, nor 
indeed could any number unassisted bring him to bay. 
When forced from his retreat, it is in the water, there 
fore, that the animul naturally takes ^refuge; here a 
host of (logs assailing him would oblige lain to swim 
beneath the surface as long as he could hold his breath, 
and oil his rising to breathe he would be met by a 
shower of spears, launched at him by the hunters on 
the bank. Thus attacked on every side, still his activity 
and resolution would, under ordinary circumstances, 
enulile him to baflle for a long time the most vigilant 
pursuit of his enemies, and not unfrequently to escape. 
But at length the poor animal perished, us too oAeii 
happened, wounded and oppressed by numbers, yet 
Aghting to the lust. In our day otter-huiitiug is 
less commonly practised, us the animal is more scarce 
ns well as ntore limited in its localities; it is not, how¬ 
ever, by any means forgotten. But traps, nooses, i^c., 
are now usually enipIoye(| in order to rid the pond or 
river of so destructive a guest. 

The Allowing cut is a representation of an otter- 
hunt ill ScotUui(i, of which we shall give a description 
ill a future Number. 
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The above wooH-cut is copied from the engraving in abbot of mircnsoii* in Scotlandto speak (>f the 
tin* ‘ Musoe Frawpiis,’, after Jordaens* celebrated pic- kings, poj)es, and bishops of fools on the .Conti.iienf. 
lure of life Flemish celebration of Twelfth Niglif, known Sclden in his ‘Tabic Talk’ is of opinion that, these 
by the appellation ni' Ln Roi Boil —“ The kingj^rinks.'* whiinsiciil assiiinplions of dignity are derived from the 
'1^ picture is considered one of the principal works of ancient Satio'unlia, or feasts of Saturn, when the miLsters 
that distinguished artist, with whom the subject seems waited upon their ser\iint«, who were hononieft wnp 
to base been a favourite one, as he painted it several mock titles, and permitted to assume the state .and 
limes. The several picturevs present important differ- deportment of their lords. It is indeed remarkable 
.dices; J)ut they are all ingenious, comic, natural, and that oiir twelfth day nearly coincides in the time of the 
aboNc all, remarkable for the truth and magnificohcc year with the Saturnalia; and Fosbrookc even finds that 
of the colouring. The picture before us is in the the king of the Ssitiirnalia was elected, tike the king of 
Louvre at Paris. It was origiAalty in the possession twclflli night, by a licaii. These tboleries were so 
<»f a mercantile family at Antwerp; but in the year exceedingly popular, that they continued to be prac- 
17S3 it was purchased for Ixiuis XVI. 'Fhe height of tised long after the establishmeut of Christiiniity, in 
the picture is four feet nine inches, ami its breadth six defiynce of the threalenings; aind remonstrances of the 
/let two inches. The spirit of the, painting will be clergy, who at last yielded to tite stream of popular 
better understood by the following account of the cus- prejudice, and permitted the OOnitnuance of the practice ; 
tom to which it refers, the materials of which ate chiefly but so altered the. primitive object-of the instil pi hjn, 
derived from Brand’s •Popular Antiquities* (EUis’s that the orgies which had itntrkeci the festival of a 
Edition), Strutt’s ‘‘Sports and Pastimes;’. Brady’s heathen deity becaine'changed to Christian conuneino- 
‘ Clavis Calendarla,’ and thq letter-presaillusttation of ratioiis. . ; 

the eiij^raviiig in*the ‘ Musec Fran^ais." The election Of these various monarchs, who much rc*^ernblecl each 
of a nnx:k-monarch to preside over the spofts and other in their powers and functions, the one rt-pre- 
paslimes of partic^Llar seasons is a very old practice seated in our engraving seems to be the ‘ Iving 
which*\vas formerly common in this country as well as of the Bean,’ whose reign commenced upon the vigil 
on the Continent; and of which there are still some of the Epiphany or upon the day ('IV-clftli Oay) 
existing traces. Hence we read of the kings of Christ- itself. Wc arc informed by Bourne (hat “ it was 
mas, of the cockneys, and of the bean, the may-queen, a common Christmas gambol in both our uiiiversities, 
the lords and abbots of misrule, corre.sponding to the and continued,” at the commencement €>f the last 
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jentury, “ to be usual in other places to privc the mime 
of kififf or queen to that person whose extrat^rdinary 
good luck it was to hit upon that part ofn divided cukc 
which was honoured above the others by having a bean 
in it.’^ Strutt, however, tis disposed to doubt that in 
early times (for the title is by no means of recent date) 
tfie' election of the monarch depended entirely upon 
decision of fortune; the words of an old Romish 
calendar seem to countenance a contrary opinion. They 
arc to the following etieci, as died b^ Mr. Brand in a 
note to the aho\e passage of Bourne:—‘‘On the 5th 
of January, (he vigil of the Epiphany, the kings of the 
bean are created ; and on <-he sixth the feast of the 
kings shall be held, and also of the cpieeii, ami let the 
banqueting be continued for many days.’* At c<»iirt, 
in the reign of Kdwar^ III., the title was conferred 
upon one of the king’s minstrels, as wc find by an entry 
ill a v(m\pntns so d^cil, wdiicb slates that sixty sbillings 
were given by the king^ upon tlie day of the Epiphany, 
to Regan the trumpeter, and Ins associnlc'^:, the conn 
minstrels, in the name of the king of (he bean. 

As all the \arions (Mistoms of ditferent countries on 
this day concur in the rotiunoii object of commemo¬ 
rating tile xi^it 4>r the three xxi‘-e men, or king^, to the 
birth-j)Iaec of Christ, a king is in ‘.nine way or (Hhcr 
always a conspicuous |KM’sonagG in (lie enteriainojenls 
which take place. In France, prexiouslv the Ilexo 
liition, this mode of cclebiatiiig'rxxelfih Day iMCxalled 
as well at court as among llie people in ggneral. At 
tlie former, one ot the nobles \v:is chosen king, and at t!i(' 
enterlainineiit whicli followed fheTvvc-lllli Pax monarch 
was attended by the king and the csaiiiier ’. \\ t! ns 

not seem that (his custom was revived at the rks'f>ralion 
of the Bourbons, but instead of it the loyal family 
washed the feel of some poor people, and bestowed ^vhos 
npon them. Aimuig the people, the person who obtained 
the slice of cake was king, and reigned lliroMgh<»nt. the 
c\cuing. The first act of the new monarch was to dub 
some one of the company the fool of the evening*, whose 
business it was t*» keep “ tht? ttible in a roar" by his 
verbal and practical jokes. No one dti^nk until the 
king set (he example, for which every one was on the 
watch, and when he placed the cup to his lips, the idace 
was in nii iiprtmr with huzzas, lauglUer, and shouts ol 
“ The king drinks It was flouliiless this form of (he 
iiistilution, which prevailed ciiually in France, llclginin, 
and tiennanj, t)mt Jordaims had particular!) in view. 
Time has somewhat altered the Ibrm of the institution 
exerywhere. Ju France, the moie respectable families 
are content with givingsome of the cake to the domes¬ 
tics; and, in general, there is no election of u sove¬ 
reign, but the mistress of tlie house presides. 

It seems to have been customary to ex])cct the king 
to hear (he expenses of the ciitertaiiiment. Sir Thomas 
Frtpiluirt, of Crmnarty, Jn a curious political tract, pub¬ 
lished soon afler the battle of Worcester in KJol, says, 

Verily, I think they make use of kings as the Frcmcb 
on the Epiphany Day use their Roy de la Fcbve, 
or King of (he Hean ; whom, after they have honoured 
with drinking of bis health, and sliouting aloud, ‘ Le 
Roy Imit! I.e Hoy lioit!’ they make pay for all the 
reckoning', not leaving liim sometimes tme penii^*, 
rather than that the exorbitancie of (heir deliosh should 
not lie satisfied to the full." So also Missoii in his 
‘ Travels in England,’ informs us in a note, that “ ou 
Tweltlh Day they di^vylc the cake, alifnt choose king 
and queen, and the king treats the rest of tlie com¬ 
pany." 

Braml, in his ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ quotes in one of 
his notes a passage from the work of Aubanus, en¬ 
titled ‘ Alores, Leges, et Kitus omnium Gentium,' 
Ui’iO, which seems to gi^'e a good general aceouni of the 
niodo of ejoetioi). He says that each fimiily made a 
cake of tiour, honey, ginger, aiidpcpiier; the maker, in 


the kiieading,^thrust in at i^ndom a (ftnall coin. When 
it was baked it|Was divided into as many parts as there 
were pctjions in the family. It was distributed and 
each had his share. Portions of it were lAso assigned 
to Christ, the Virgin, and the three Magi, which were 
given away in alms. Whoever finds the piece of coin 
in his .share is saluted bf all as King, and being placed 
on a seat or throne is thrice lifted aloft with Jo>fnl 
acclamations. He holds a piece of chalk in his \;ight 
hand, and each time he is lifted up makes a cross on 
the ceiling. These crosses were thought to prevent 
many evils, and are much revered. Brand says he did 
not know tliat the custom was, when he wrote, prac¬ 
tised anywhere in the north of England, though still 
very prevalent in the south, where after tea a cake 
is produced, and two bowls, containing the foriuunte 
chances for tlic ditferent sexes. The Host fills up the 
tickets, and the whole cotnpany, cxcejit the king ami 
queen, are to he ministers of state, maids of honour, 
and ladies of the bed-ehiunber. Often the host aiul 
hostess, nu>rc by design perhaps than accident, lieciuue 
king and queen. According to Twelfth Day law, each 
party is to sujiport his character until midnight. 

In this country, it appears, from the following verses 
bv Herrick, that the twelfth cake was formerly made 
full of pluiiw, ami with'a bean and a pen; whoever 
got the former was to be king, and whoever found the 
latter bccumc queen. 

Twki.vui NuaiT, OH Kino and Quiosnk. 

Now, now llio mirth com^q 
Wuh till* cake lii'l of plumg, 

Where Jieanc's the lAng oflho sport here; 

• i<k»^ wo miisl know 

Till* l\'a also 

Must roxoU, ns t^nccni*. iu the Couit here. 

Ik'Lriu ti» fhtisii 
^ (This ns ji* iiso') 

Who mImU, fiW tho hero 

Ih' a Kiii«x by (Iks lot, 

Ami who shull not 

Be Twi-llL^nay Queen« for ilu* nij^ht huic. 

AVhith known, lot us make 
Joy-sops wuh the cako; 

And let not a m.in then ho scon hero, 

AVho nii\ir;r^.il will xiot (Iriiike 
To the hu'C fiom tlm brink, 

A health to tho King and Qiieeno here# 

“ Next cruwm; tlio howh* full 
With lauil»v’ mooII; 

Adde KU;;ar, nuticu’;;, and gnif;t*r, 

Wiih stole ol ale too; 
v\iid thus ye mll^t duo 
To make (luj WasMtile a swinger. 

*' “■ (live then to the King 

And Qiieom; xvassading; 

And though with ale ye he xvhet here, 

Yet part yo from hciico 
Am tree from ottifiive 
As when ye iiiuoceut met here.” 

Among the relics of this old custom the practice of 
drawing for king and queen on (his day, when the 
tXXelfili-cake, which fonfisso important a part of the en¬ 
tertainment, is divided, may be numbered. “ Some au¬ 
thors derive it from a custom observed by the ttomiin 
children of drawing lots with beans at the end of (he 
Saturnalia to see who would be king. Others consider 
it allusive to theofleriugs made by the wise men. The 
classical origin Bpfvears to have been favoured in our 
universilies, where the custom of drawing king and 
queen was formerly common, and the lots were decixled 
by beans fouml in the dividc<i cake. The old calendars 
staterl, that on the vigil oi^ this day kings were**Iccted 
by bcafiK, ami the day was dtuiominaled the Festival of 
kings. Although the honours of king aud^queen, 
with the other chaructera iiUroiiueea to promote 'mirth 
and jollity, are now deternfried by drawing slips of 
pa|>cr, the practice of ilravx'ing by b<;aiis is still retained 
iu votne parts of England; and whatever may have 
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been the origin of Uiits ciist(Sn» it was pvjbaljly first ob¬ 
served by the hcutlicns, and, like many otliers, adopted | 
by the Chrifflians. England is not singular in the fes- j 
live fd)seVvance of tliis day, which has prevailed tjirough-! 
out Europe, with the variations naliirally arising from 
national propensities or prejudtees*.” 

In the picture 4)0fore us >ve seem to recognize the 
misy-ess of the family in the vichly-attired young woman 
seated et the middle of (he table; the young female 
near her is supposed to be a servant, and all (he other 
persons represented arc. probably of the same rank 
in life, with the exceplion of the child. Tlie heads 
of the two young females, the figure of tlu' king, on 
which the light falls from behind, that of the old man 
by his side, and that of the \omig man who fills the 
cMip, are all adiftirablc in their way. The young man 
at the hottt»iu of the table is evidently raising the shout, 
The king drinks!” 

Oui engraving seems to come in stimewliivt appro¬ 
priately at this season, which is more rife with old 
ohservanees than any other of the year, eonnesion 

which any of them bear to the particular occasion which 
calls them forth it is diflicnlt to discover, ami some of 


ON HYBERNATION. 

At the present season, wht*ii man has rt^conrse to arti¬ 
ficial means of protection from cold, it is natural 
for IIS to iinpiire into the condition of the inferior 
animals, and to ask how arc they delendcd and w'hat 
is tlieir refuge? Some are pnivided with an additional 
coal of thick fur, which is lost as the spiiiig returns*,— 
some have a dense t)iulding of soli down, and are 
covered (as is the ptarmigan) with a full warm vest¬ 
ment to the very t'tuis of the toes;—some, t»)o tender to 
endure the seventy of oiir northern winter, or unable 
to procure » due supply ot^ too<l, wing their way to (ho 
sunny region-, of the soiilh, and tiinl in iutertropicnl 
climates a lcin])orarY asylum. Hnl there are others 
wdm h have no means of heaving winter behind tliem, 
and to vvliieh no adchiioiiul ehuTiing is atlbr<lc<l in order 
to protect them liom the cold ; - vet of that cold are 
they sc'ii'^itive in the highest degree. H'luil then is 
their resource? It is ui :i pcculiai sijUe of Ictlniigy, 
wliicli comes on as the ct>ld imieases, and eonlinnes 
(ill tfie op(Miing of spring and siiiishme. Tlu^y arc thu?' 
said to livheniale, -ami li\hernalion is one of the most 
I mvslerioiis ami la'aiililiil of tlie con.servative ojieralioii.s 


them are singularly at variance with the feelings which 
the occasion iniglit be stip|K»s?d to produce. In them-* 
.selves, how^cver, hardly any are positively evil, and 
many of them ineline to social happiness and kind 
feeling. It is good that there should be a season in 
which every man feels bound to put on all the kindness 
of his natiiie, and in which evciy head of a lamily likes 
to see all its scattered meinboTs gathering around him. 
So far vve are willing that itsob'-ervances siimdil endure 
lor ever; but we conl'ess tliiit vve look wuliont mueli 
regret upon tlic graflmvl tlecline, particularly in towns, 
i)|^ several ot the old usages vvlucli ])ievai!cd at this 
season ; conceiving, as vve do, that tlie disuse is u m^- 
eessary eoiise<iucnce of a higher lone, of mind, which 
the people are acc|uiring*, ami vvliich lias already o\»ened 
to theui purer and more varied source.s of cnj<^)vment 
tliau weic foimerly vviihin their reacli. 

.hn ob .Tordaeiis, whose picture has given occasion to 
tlicse rcmaiks, was a distinguished painicr of flu* 
I’lemi^h school, born at Amwerp in the year 
Ilf was (lie ]jupil of Adam Van Oort, vvho‘-e daughter 
hf* married at a very early [leriod of life ; but hi* is tviii- 
sidcred to liavc Ixrn imieli indebted to ihe instruetioiis 
of Kubciis, 'hough it does not ajvpear tliat he was ever 
reonlarfv admitted (e. the school of that great painter, 
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of natiiie which Ihe animal eeomnnv evhitdls. h has 
been investigated by iiumv pby-iologi-ls, and lately by 
Dr. Marshall Hall, who‘-e experiments linve thrown 
iiiiuh light upon its real nature. It iliiring the depth 
o(‘ winter wc di*.io\er a ilormoiisf, hedgehog, or bat, it 
will apjicar :is if in u profound shs'p, and iii that posi¬ 
tion winch it usually assumes dm mg sh'cp liiil tlie 
liauee is ilii‘|.er, biealhmg lias nearly ceased, ami 
tin* bodiiv teiu)icratuie ot Ihe animal is irdiK'cd to 
the tenipei.lime of the atmosphere, the internal parts 
beiim- ]>eiita| I'l three degrees higher. 'J'ln* almost ers- 
saliou nf bieathlng, whicli is m» reniarkalde u fcaliirtt 
liming livliernalioii, lead'' lo the intereiico liial tlie vital 
propel 1} ot mii'^eiiiar fibies, termed tirituh/hfy^ is at 
this time greatly augmented ; an inference abnndanlly 
piov(‘rl by expei imenis. Ileiiei* does Dr. \l. Hail state 
the tollowm^’ results of his own invesiigaiions : - 
“ I. that tile iriKabiliiy of the lieait is aiigmeutefl in 
contimicfl hdliarg;' in an extraonliimry degiee ; ‘i. that 
the irriiabibiy oi fin* left side of the heart is iheri little, 
if id .dl, Ics^ irrdabU‘ tlntn the rigplil,—that it is in fact 
that in ihis eoiulilion of the* animal 
sv^iein llie aelioii i.fl the heai i eoniinues tin* a eoiisi<ler' 
able period mdt'pendeiilly of the brain ami spinut 
marrow. ' Hv inilability It ni.iv be as well lo ol)-.crve 


w lioso p.rineiples were more fully worked out byjiim than 
by* any of the pupils except Vandyke. Rubens i.s said to 
have been jealous of him ; but tliis is always said of the 
elder of any two contemporary ]»aintcrs. However, it j 
is certain that Jord-jcns rturikod very higli in his pro- ! 
fessioiA He was in constant employineid tlirmighout his 
liiiig life; am! Ins great industry, joiiie^fo tlie facility 
am! e\pedifioii with whielt he vvoiked, oimbled him lo 
jiroduce a vast number of pictures, and to af<piire eon- 
sidorable wealth. His compositions are very lastefiil 
and ellbctive; his style brilliant and harTnoiiions, and 
his designs ;ire eininenlly charucteri.sed by accuracy and 
truth. He was particularly skilful in giving relief ami 
rotundity to his figures ; and from the ehavacter of 
their execution, he is presumed to have studied his sub¬ 
jects by candle-light. His principal defef-t is saitl by 
some lo be occasional grossrie«s of subject and Ibrm, 
and preference of images/)f low and common lite; but 
the eXIeiit to w'Htch this can be considered at all ns a 
defect admits of dispute. He was never in Ifaly, but 
he is ^said lo lia^e omitted no opjan-tunity ot'studying 
the productions of the Venetian school, particularly the 
works of Titian, for wliich he had a strong preference. 
It is stated, indeed, (hat Jord.iens never left liis native 
city, wljeie lilt died in 1678, at the age of bi years. 

* Brady'n Cluvis Cakuddria. 


i-. imnnl that \if:il powei ot' cuntraellie or expiinsivo 
inov^ ificiits wliirli mu l ulur lilne-f exhibit in consc- 
(jmoKe of I In* nppli- iiioii of cn lain .stimuli, which 
nioveinenc- .oc imlepcmlciit of volition. 

'i'he clo-e evmm‘Nioti betw eu (In* I'uuclioiis of rc.spira- 
liou iiiid tiic circulation of the liluod iswell known. If, 
umh r onhu.iiy (ifcufo:>iam:e«, lui animal ceases to 
lio'.'iihe. tin* eiicidaluiri thrmigli the heart is impeded, 

1 ami d'*ai!i iiimh . Now in tin* hybernutiug animal 
, icspiiMilioii ii neariv if not (piile suspended; and “had 
j not ihe initiibiiiiv of this organ btfcorne proporfinnately 
! a'lgincnlod, tie* act ions of life must have ceased.” Aa 
' il is, however, (lie < iiculation continues anintcrrupleiily 
! but MOvvlv, I lie bk.od ot (he arteries being in a veiioim 
; or mioNvgeii.ifed condituui. In the bat, the pul.^aiion 
of ihv’ heart was found by Dr. ^1. Hal) to be about 
twenty eight times in the minute, and regular. 

With re- peet to sensibility anil the power rd'muscular 
mobilil), tiiey me unit)ipair€ 5 d ; and thoM> “ phvsioio- 
gi^ls who have assertnl the contrary have mistaken the 
I plicnoincua ni lorpor from n^ld for those of Irur hqhrr- 
iiaiian. ' Torpor from cold is the Vieginiiing ol' dcalh ; 
— hvberimlioii a preservative from deaili. Touch the 
Rjiines of a iiedgehog during liybernalmii, and it roiHc.s 
to draw a deep in*«piration— touch the vvmg ol the 
bat, and it docs the same; the hedgeImg mviy thus be 
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lOUflcd, and tha bat incited to fly, “ altboug*h exhaus¬ 
tion and death may subsequently result from tile ex¬ 
periment/’ 

Torpor, the immediate efiect of excessive cold, may 
become fatal even to an hybernatiiiff animal; and 
indeed true hybernation is not induced by inltinse 
severity of, but by moderately low temperature. “All 
hyberuatini^ animals avoid exposure to extreme cold. 
They seek some secure retreat, make themselves nests 
or burrows, or cong^re^^ntc in clusters ; - and if the season 
prove unusually severe, or if their retreat be not well 
chosen, and they be exposed in consequence to excessive 
cold, many become benumbed, stiffen, and die.”— 
“ When we read of insensibility, of a stiffened state oi 
the muscles, and of a cessation of the circulation, as 
obtaininp^ in hybernalibn, we may be certain that a 
state of torpor has been mistaken for that coiidilioii. 
The actually hybdiiiatiiig* animal, exposed to con¬ 
tinued severe cold, is, as M. Saissy correctly observes, 
just roused from the stale of ease and prescrviilion into 
a painful activity^ and then plunf^ed into a fatal 
torpor If cold can tlesfroy an hyhcrnatiu«* animal, 
80 can the cxeilemeiil of motion and sudden warmth, 
which rouses it to sadden n vivisreanr, Kor tlie «Teat 
irritability of the heart, which reiulcrs it susce])til>le to 
the stimulus of cold uiio\yj»eriated blood in this stnte 
of Ictharpfy, would be incompatible with the conti¬ 
nuance of life on the oxygenation of the blood by cpiiek 
and vigorous respiration. Respiration, therefore, sud¬ 
denly restored, and permanently excited, is as dc'^luic- 
tive as the x/ojjping^ of respiraliun under ordinary cir- 
ciim.stanccs. 

If the phenomena of rcvivisrrncc in an animal liybrr- 
natiri^ in its natural dormitory be observed, it will be 
found that the return of respiral inn is j^nidual, and^ihat 
Ihe acceleration of the blood Ihrniinh tlie heart, lo«;ctlier 
with the increase of the temperature of the body, are 
ill an equal ratio. Natural and healthy reviviscenee 
is no doubt, in ]»art, to be attributed to the /a^radual 
change periodically occurring in the atniosplieric tern- | 
perature, but is nmst probably also coTmected willi j 
causes in the economy of the animal not yet fully I 
understood, operatiiifi* periodiesdly on the internal 
organs. 

Great Heads.—-A. do.*^<^riptiou of an extraordinarily larpc 
skull has boon published by Ur. Louis Valentin. This 
skull is preserved m the Cabinet of Natural llihlnry at 
Marseilles; it belonjred to a man named Hor^hini, who was 
born in that town and died there in IGIO. lie lived to bo 
fifty years old: he was only four feet hi^li; his head was 
about u foot in leiij^th, and its lateral cirenmfereneA was 
three feet. The skull is open to the size of a erown-pie(?c at 
tlic spot where the lui^ittnl sutum meets the coronal, and 
the lainbdoidal sutum begins. Although this man, says 
Dr. Valentin, had plenty of brains, ho had very little sense ; 
so that it became a proverb, which is still in existence at 
Marseilles:— a pas mui de son quo Uors;hini —yo\x have no 
more sense than Bor^hini. As ho advanced in life, bein^ 
no lonf^cr able to keep his head up, ho was oblif^ed to have 
a eiisliion on each shoulder to Hup|wrt it. Dr. Valentin, to 
whom wo are indebted for the preceding details, gives us 
also the following aix'ount of a man whom he knew at Mur- 
suitles, and who dusl there, in 1807, at the age of seventy- 
one. Philip Sooiuet had a very large head; his forehead 
was broad, and projected extremely. Ho Had not been in 
oed for thirty years;—ho hjieiit the night in a reading-chair; 
—luj only ate once in twenty-four or thirty hours;—ho never 
used a Are or hot water. His passion was to compile from 
hooks, and to criticise contemporary writers, but only in 
conversation. The voliimiiious MS^. which he left behind 
him oonsisied merely of extracts. He was a diligent fre¬ 
quenter i)f the publio library, and he aifeeted never to look 
at the skull of Borghini, though ho was obliged to ]ias3 it 
every lime he camo in or went out He oixlercd thirty or 
forty or even sixty volumes Ur-bc brought him at once. He 
frcApieutly fell asleep with a pen in his hand, and it was 
necessary to awake him when the tibroTv doori^vero closed^ 
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ON THE SYSTEM OF 'iONTRA’CTS PURSUED 
IN TKE MINES OF CORNWALL. 

Of all tht! varied and complicated relations Jncident to 
a highly-civilized slate of society, there are perhaps mine 
which it i.s so difficult to adjust in a fair and satisfactory 
manner as tho.se which exist betw^een masters and ;ne//, 
—between that class whom educati ui, talent, and the 
possession of capital, places in a sitijation to direct and 
to employ, and that far more niimerou.s oiii; nfiiose 
skill or labour can only be rendered available through 
the medium of the former. 

The object of this paper is merely to describe and 
render more generally known a system under which 
these difficult relations are made to adjust themselves^ 
as regards one important branch of national iiidiistry, 
—we allude to the plan long pursuedoiu the mines ot 
Cornwall, and of late years successfully introduced 
from thence into other parts of the kingdom. 

With the exception of the small number of individuals 
emiiloyed as superiiitoiiilouts, clerks, &c., ond who ot 
course are paid by fixed salaries, the whole labour of 
the C.'oruish mines is perhinned by contracts made at 
staled inlenmh^ generally once in every two months. 
These eoiitraets are miule publicly in the open air, and 
the proceeding i^ attended In all the miners in llie 
neighbourhood who may be desirous of undertaking 
any of the work wlncli is to be pertbrmed. 'Phe maimer 
in which the business is carried on is very »»imilar to a 
eonunoii auetion, the tliflerent j)arce!s of work being 
the article birl for, and the men tlic /i//;e//«.sr/’s-, or more 
properly (though tecluiically) speaking the “ takers^'^ 
of lliest* allotments, the price at which they arc taken 
being entirely regulateil by tlie competition among 
them. Tliere is howe\er this ])eciiliarity, that the work 
is always pul up at a price mneh higher than nnglit 
f.iirly to be paid for if, aiin tin's price Ls gradually 
reduced to a proper standard by the compctiliuii among 
(he men. The wliole ])ioeoeiliiig is giiide<l by certain 
forms and regiilalion*^ binding on all parties, which are 
read aloiul at the commencement, and the contracts 
lemaiii in force for the ensuing two moiilh.s, when rlu'v 
are agidn ieuewe<l in the same manner; due allowumes 
being nnule ti»r all the \arYing eircumsiaiices which 
may have anVcled tlie works during tlie preceding 
inter\al. 

This system iia.s been pursued in (lonuval! from lime 
immemorial, and so admirably does it reconcile all eon 
flicting interests, that strikes among the miners aie 
there unknown, although so pre\alcnt among laboiircis 
of a siihilar class in the. north of England : we alkMic 
to the coal miners, with whom u much le.ss perfect 
.system of payment prevails, aud whose combinations 
and strikc.s, together witlj the outrage and violence 
IVequently attending them, must be familiar to most , 
of our readers. 

The mode onarrying this system into effect i.s in itself 
so interesting, that we Vhall now proceed to describe if 
more minutely, together with such other circumstances 
as mtiy be necessary to render the whole intelligible. 

The work done in the mines of Cornwall is princi¬ 
pally of three kind.s, technically termed “ tutworkf 
“ tribiite^^* and “ drmbig.” 

Tutwork consists in making all those excavations 
which have for their vllimate object the discovery or 
extraction of ore, but which are not execuled for the 
sole purpo.se of obtaining it, being often made in the 
barren rock or in the unproductive •parts of ikt vein. 
Of thk kind arc shafts^ cross-cuts^ levels, winzts, &c. 
Thi.s work is paid for by the fathom in depth or lengthy 
or in some ca.ses by the cubic fatffom^ and wliCn the 
substance extracted, or a portion of it, is of any value, 
the miner receives in addition a certain proportion of 
that value^ which induces him to keep tke ore os clear 
as possible from tlie rock or rubbish which is broken 
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with u, and wcAikl olhei^visc deteriorate its quality, 
The price usually paid for tut work Barits iVoni about 5/, 
or (i/. per fathom, to 30/. or 40/. depeiidiujr ot the hard¬ 
ness oftlie g;round, the nature t»J’ the work to be per- 
forincd, and \arious other circuinstnuces. lii ejices- 
sively hard g*round as much as 60/., or even 100/. jier 
fathom, has ocoajioimlly been 

Trifnifc is in some measure the reverse of tulwork, 
sin#e it includes ah those excavations from which ore is 
actually obtained, and which are made merely for the 
purpose of procuring; it. As, howe\ei, the (pr.ilily 
of the orc-s is extremely variable, this kind of labour is 
not paid for by the quantity of work done, but by a cer¬ 
tain proportional part of the actual xmluc of thf or(\ 
u'hen brought to the sujface^ and nduced to a sahubte 
state^ or one in which it is fit for the operations of the 
si»K?Ucr, to wlioin it is p;encrally sold on the mine, the 
business of the miner and smelter bein^‘ usually quite 
distinct, and carried on by entirely ditfereiit parlies. 
The mode of estimating^’ the price of tribute is by a cer¬ 
tain sum for c\ery limity shillin^^s worth of ore rnisnl 
fnnn the mine and. rendered saleable. Like tut work 
this amount is extremely variable. Whore the ore is 
very rich and abundant, from sixpence to a sbilling; in 
the pound is p^onerally {»'i^eJl ; hut when, on the con¬ 
trary, it is poor and in small ipiantity, ilut tribute soine- 
tiiucs amoiiuts to fifteen or sixteen shilli.ig;s in the 
pound. In executing; either descri|)tion of work, from 
two to four men usually work together; but us the 
work (jf a mine proceeds day and night without, iuter- 
ruplioii, it is necessary tliat^ tlic i)arty \vhf» take the 
work should consist of three times the iiumhor actually 
emplo}ed at a lime, so that dillerent sets of Tlien may 
rt*lie\e each other iu succes^iiou, each jiarty working* l^ut 
eight liours iu the twenty lour. Jty a singular inis- 
noincr, lunvever, such a paity of men, allhough usually 
varying in number froui six to tweKe, are always called 
a “ /w/r,” perhaps because only two often work together. 
Til f'onuiug the contract llicrc is alv,a)s one maiiof sucli 
a party, who havitig* agreed with the rest as tu the 
terno-, takes tile lead in making tlie bargain. This man 
is coiisidcicd as the responsible person, and called the 
“ lahirf by which means the proceeding is greatly 
simplified. 

])rvssin" consists of tlmse jiroces'^es which llie ore 
nndcrgoe.'i when brought to the suiface, iu order to 
reduce it to a state fit for smelting, and is chudly jier- 
formed,under the same contract as Irib'ite, of which it 
may be said to form a part, alllioitgli carrieil on upon 
Mile surface, and by a different set of perso#is. Tlu‘ 
jjoorer parts of the ores, called the “ halvan^f wliich 
would not pay for dressing under the original loiilratl, 
are again “ to otlier persons at a higher price. 

Having now given an ofilline of the system of the 
ditferent kinds of work, and of the mode of ]u\yinent, w e 
may proceed to what is termed the srUiuf^f or sm-- 
tvy,'* which is the actual procesi:, by which the preceding 
airungemciits arc carried into effect. 

A few days previous to the survey^ as the auction is 
termed, the captains, or superintendents of the mine, 
examine every part of it, and determine what operation 
.shall be carried on for the next pernxl of two riionllis. 
Knell of these works is dislinclly specified and registered 
in a book kept for the pin*pose, and opposite each i.s 
marked the rate which in their opinion will be a fair 
remuneration to the men for performing it. The cap¬ 
tains being alwi^s selected from the most intelligent 
W'orking miners,*^tbey arc of course well (qualified to 
form a correct judgment on this head, us the labour 
upnii^ which they ||el a value is of a kind which they 
themselves liave mostly been employed for years in 
performing. 

As all the contracts for the preceding two months 
expire on the*** setting dayf it is of course a holiday 
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to those employed in the mine ; and it is a pleasing sight 
to see the population, usually scattered iu i.soluted gioups 
throughout its subterranean recesses, all assembled and 
enjoying for a time the light of heaven. 

Tile auction, or ** survey}-' is always hold in the open 
air, and before the counting-house or oifiec, where nil 
(he business of the mine h transacted, and wliich is 
usually situated in a central |)art ol it. , Jn the from wf 
this IniiUliiig there is ulwa)'s a small covered platform, 
I'orrespoiidiiig ui height with the firs! story. Abmit 
noon tiic ca))taiiis of tlie mine take their station on this 
platform, and commence the business of tlie day. 

Hy this time a group ftf men, amounting, iu large 
concerns, to three or four hniidred or more, will ha\e 
collected uroniid tlie spot. 'This group will consist, 
principally of those, who usually work in the mine, and 
partly of miners from (he neiglihouriiig country, who 
may be desirous of obtaining employment lliere. 

One of the captaius conuneiices by reading aloud 
a printed I’orni of rules, which are generally the .same in 
all mines, and prescribe certain conditions upon wliieli 
tlie work is to be taken, fines for neglect or idlenexs, 
and olluT ncci ssary regulations. 

The name ami description of the first piece (»f work 
on the li.st is then read aloud by fhe captain; this is 
immediately bid for at a certain price by stune person in 
the crowd below, who with his party may be <lesiious ol 
iiiidertuking it. The price named is, however, gene¬ 
rally much higiuT than there is any chance of actnully 
obtaining', and some other person will immediately bid 
perhaps five or ten shillings lower. While the price 
continues high, (he coiupt'titioii goes on briskly ; but 
when it aiipioaclies what i.s known to be a fair remiine- 
ratiuii, the-miners become moie cautions, the coiupeti- 
iioi)| slackens, and at ceases alt«>gether, 

Tlie captain then throws a pebble in the air, and de- 
elaies tlie last baliler to be the “ taker of iba work at 
the price last named. The man then comes forwanl 
and gives hi*, name and that of the com|)anioiis who 
lake the work with him, all of which an* iJieti regisleivd 
in the settUig booh" opjiositi? tile work taken. 

It sometimes happms, however, that tlie men may 
have agreed not to bill less than a certain sum tor the 
work, and this sum will of course be higher than what 
the captains have valued it at. SlTonld the captains still 
be of opinion that ^lie price they have fixed is a fair one, 
the work is not considered in this ease as actually taken 
by the last bidder, wlm lias merely tlie first option of 
taking it 'at the cajilain s price, which they immediately 
call out and otler him. Should he not take it at this 
jiricc (which, how'ever, knowing it to be a fair one, i.s 
usually liic casr), fhe otlier bidders have in siiceessiun 
ti e same ojition, ami it will generally be taken by one 
ol them. Should, liuwevcr, the*combinalion In* generiil, 
this ])iece of work, and any othcr.4 Miiiilarly circutn- 
stunced, are passed over and “.v/'/'* again, ut some 
tntnre occasion, when it will generally be taken at the, 
price originally offered by the cuptaiiiK, or Hhoiild that 
really be too low, they are under the nt*ccH.si(y of allow¬ 
ing a higher one, as the work will otherwise remain 
undone. 

In this manner the business proceeds, till all the dlf 
fereiil \)iecesi of work, or bargains have been taken by 
the men, and often in the course of a couple of liotirs 
work is ihuH disposed of to theT amount of |)erlmps 
several thouriaiid ptiuiulH, and which will furnish direct 
employment to many hundred persons for the next two 
months. All w'astc of time and trivial disputcH are 
thus avoidtwl, and what is of far more consequence, tin* 
price of labour is by this system continually adjitslins 
itself to that standard which is determined by ao infinite 
variety of complicated and fiuetnafing circumstances, 
and whicli no combination, either of masters or men, 
cun pcnnoiicnlly alter. 
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It requires but little exnminatioa to perceive limt, by 
the ])Uri we liave demiribed) the interests of tlie men 
aiiil of ilieir employers is most eflcctually combined. 
Tut work, iudeetl, diliers but little from the pUce-work^ 
so cifieii employed in various inaiuifactures; but by 
tiibulcj which is a higher kind of labour, and requires 
much foresight and calculation, the wages of the men 
liud the profits qi’ their cinphiyers arc so regulated, os 
necessarily to keep pace with each other, for it is evi¬ 
dently the interest of the men to send to the surface 
and render saleable as large a quantity as possible of 
all ores that will pay for extraction, for the least pos¬ 
sible cost; and this is also precisely the interest of their 
employers, who from this circumstance are, in great 
nieitsure, relje\cd from the expense and trouble of 
minutely examining iuU>all the complicated details of 
the concern. 

As, however, the||i are means by which fraud might 
still be carried on to some extent, this is, in most cases, 
etfectually prevented by the vigilance of the captains, 
who, iVoiii having themselves been working miners, 
are well aware of the nature of any deceit which might 
be attempted. 

Auotlier great advantage of the tiibutc system de¬ 
pends ill great measure on the peculiar nature of tiie 
employmciii. Mineral veins arc always extremely 
inconstanl and variable, both as to the quantity and 
value of the ores which they produce, but from certain 
iiidiciitioiis the exiK'rionced miner can often foresee 
changes of this kind before they actually take place. 

1 uteUigent and euterprisiiig tributers will often there¬ 
fore undertake to work parts of the mine (of course at 
a high rate of tribute) where the ores are poor and 
would otherwi.se be neglected; liecausc, from long 
ob'^ervutioii and experience, they arc able to see a pro¬ 
bability of improvement or (bscovery; and should this 
lake place, especially soon after the beginning of a 
contract, their profits may be very considerable, us in 
this case they will be raising perhaps a large quantity 
id‘ rich ores, at the same high rale of tribute agreed on 
ulieji the ore was in .small quantity of iulerior 
value. Sometimes, indeed, by this piece of good fortune, 
provincially termed a slurt^ a party of four or six incii 
iiave made a prodt of 500/. or 600/. in the course of the 
two moiiDis. Such distances of good fortune, however, 
result entirely from the enterprise and iutelligcacc of 
the men, wlio, should their ex^Tectatibns not be realized, 
niny sometimes even be obliged to give up the contract 
with lo.ss. Although, therefore, the first beuetit of the 
discovery is generally that of the minor, the advantage 
to their employers is also great, c.specially after a new { 
contrucl has been made, suited to the altered circum- 
.stiiiices of the caso.^^ 


MINERAL KINGDOM.-.SBCTION XXVI. 

Corps I 

—The county of Cornwall alone produces more 
of this metal than all the other copper-iiiincs of Europe 
put together; and in no part of the world are there 
any so productive. Tliese vast riches became known, 
however, at a ecnupuraiively recent date, and copper- 
mines were wmught in Germany and Sweden several, 
centuries before those of C'ornwall were opened. The 
records of copper-mining in Great Britain are scanty 
and imperfect prior to the Hiweuteenth century. The 
Romans had brasa-finmdries in different parts of Bri¬ 
tain, but it does not appear from what places they got 
the copper; the proHalnlity is that it came from the 
island of Anglesea, as in ^ part of that country, to be 
mentionedreader, ore of thi.s kind luy very near the 
surface. l''h«'‘rc are no remains whatever of the o|>erii- 
tiims of the Romans in any of the copper iiiines of 
Cornwall. It is staled by Carew tliat,iu the year 15S6, 
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the ore of a Cornish mine was shippiid to Wales to be 
refilled there/^ut the copper ore of Cornwall prior to 
the year 1700 was principally, if not wholly, derived 
from the nn-mines, or at least from ininescwhich were 
originally wrought for tin. Copper was largely im¬ 
ported in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
it was not until about th6’ year 1720 that this country 
.supplied itself with this metal frort' it.s own mines. 
The copper money of Great Britain was not coijied 
from British copper until the year 1717. It was not 
till the latter cud of the seventeenth century that mines 
were first .set at work in Cornwall purposely for copper. 
At the revolution of 16S8 the crown gave up all claims 
to the ores of wiiat were termed the ignoble metals, and 
ill consequence of this brighter prospect of realizing 
profits, large capitals became invested in mining specu- 
iatious in Cornwall soon uller that period. They huvo 
been carried on with groat enterprise and increasing 
skill from that time, especially in later years, during 
which vast improvements have taken place in the whole 
art, but especially in the machinery tunployed for raising 
the ore and carrying off the water from groat depths. 
M. Elie dc Beaumont, a distinguished civil engineer of 
Erunce, who visited Cornwall a few years ago, speaks 
in liigh terms of the skill with which the mining ojic- 
ratioiis are conducted, and that ho found tlie most 
recent disoovcri(‘s both in scieuec and art applied iu 
practice with great jiulgiuent. 

The greatest proportion of the mines of Cornwall lie 
between the town of Truro ami the Lancia. Kml. They 
me not widely scattered, but arc accumulated in groups 
nil a small number of pniills. The most importanl arc 
iu tln^ laigh hour hood of Redruth. We have said, in 
llic last section, that (he ore is contained in xeins 
which traverse the slate rueks, or killas, and the granite, 
Tiieie are three systems of llic^e veins, or lodes, as they 
iiVc called iu the country: the oldest and the most 
numerous run in a direction from cast to west; the 
next scries run (Voin south-east to north-west; and the 
third series, which are only known to be of a more 
modern formation because they cut through the others, 
have also an east and west direction. 'Phese veins are 
not vertical, but for the most part incliiui at a con¬ 
siderable angle. The east and west veins usually dip 
to the Jiortli at an angle of about 7tE; but sometimes 
at so low ail angle as 3.V^ Scarcely an am*e has 
occurred of tt vein having been found U) lenninalo dowu- 
wax’ds, or, as the miner’s phrase is, being cut out iu »le[)Lh. 
When the working of a mine is given up, ft is iu 
general 1 * 111101 'on account of its poverty or of the expeu' cv 
of sinking to a greater depth being greater than liie 
produce would justify. The average wUlth of tlie.-c 
metalliferous veins is not more than three feet, mid they 
are considered to be large if they are six feet wide. 
Instances, however, occur of veins of nine amktwelvc 
feet; and in ^oue mine called llclistian Mine, there 
were parts of the vein which were thirty feel wide. The 
veins of more modernTormation are, in general, wider 
thiiii the oldest cast and west veins. Tlieir length is 
very various: the east and west veins have been traced 
for seven miles, but they do not extend in general 
further than from one to two miles. Many reinmkablc 
phenomena occur at the intersection of the dillcieul 
series of veins, such as the older vein hccoming richer 
on each sulo of the intersecting vein, and simietimcs 
becoming richer on one side and barren on the other. 
These veins are not all co|^cr lodes, tor tin is also one 
of the great prmlucls of the Cornish mines. ^ 

There are at present eighty-four different eop])er- 
milies worked iu Cornwall, The produce of^these is 
very various, some being so poor as not to \ield more 
than about half a ton of pure copper annually, while 
others yield above 1900 tons. Some of those mines aie 
I worked to a depth ; that called Dolooatii hub woik- 
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in^ at 1.^68 fect'below th% sur^iro. Tlje Consol iclatec^ 
Minos arc by tar the most defensive of •i»y in Cornwall, 
or iuileedjy arty ])art of Europe ^ They nut situated 
in the .parish of Gwcrmap, about (liree miles east of 
Kedruth, alon^ the brow of a range of steep hills, and 
occupy an area of about S(»U acres. The site is ubout 
300 ieel abo\c th^ level of the sea, and tlje bottom of 
the deepest shaft is 1340 feet below the level of the 
scaf and 1052 foef from the Mirfac', being* the deepest 
eNciiMiRon in Great Britain. The principal lodes are 
from two to eight feet wide, with brunches from them 
\;n’vin«* from tvveUe to eighteen inches in whIiIi. 
There are vertical sliafis, or pits, sunk upon the 
ciillerent lodes, wliich in llie aggregate exceed twetity 
miles of pcr[)endietilar cxcavalinii over the whole aiea; 
and the aggregi^te extent of the lewis <»r ways, driven 
in all clirechons from tliese sltahs about f(uty-se\en 
miles. The ciiot minis pow er of machinery, employed 
on llnsconeern for dvainaii'e and other j»urpo-e^, greatly 
exeet'ds any similar combination in the whole world, 
and forms an unparalleled example of mechanical skill 
and ingenuity as applied to miuing’on its most extensive 
scale. This inaehiiKM'v consists oi' eiglu very large 
sleain-cng'inc,-, cinploved in pumping, tlieir dimensions 
\lining from ninety to six^}-Ine-mch cvlindeis;- a 
smaller engine, of ihiily-inch c\Under, u-cd for the 
same iiurpo e ;-'-eight sicain-cugincs, of about twenty- 
inch C)liu{ler, employed in diawing* ore and \iiii siulf; 
— being altogether seventeen steam engines, of which 
four are the largest ever crectetl. 'J'here also a water- 
wlieel, lbrt\-(wo teet in dianiel^g,employed in pumping; 
another, thirty feet in diameter, for diiving inaehincry ; 
and four smaller ones, ibr stamping and olfler pur¬ 
poses; altogether six in number. Several horse whipis 
are also emplo\ed. CaleiiUiting the foree eonstanily 
excneil by tins stupendous aeeuimilalion of ineeliaincij 
I'owoi, wIiLMi working at a moderate rate, it may bo 
slated as eiinivalenl to tiie work ol‘ from ItdO to ItKjtl 
horses; vvhleli, however, is by no means the tAtcnl, of 
its ]M»vver. Supposing that it wviv jmssible to employ 
animal power, three relayK of horses would be ivijiiired 
in llie tweiity-timr hours, besides an extra stock for 
ca-ua!:ies, making the aclnal number of Iioises to which 
the engine-power at the Cousolidatod ISlines is ccpiiva 
lent at least that of 3tKi<) horses, it shonlil, however, 
be taken into account that horses* power, so termed by 
engineers, considerably exceeds the strength of an 
ordinary, horse (according to some authorities by one- 
third) ; and bearing tins in mind, it will not (rorluip.s Ire 
4^ much to say that the eiiginc-(>ower em|jioycd in 
these mine.H h nearly, if not (piiie, eipial to the work of 
4000 horses; and were it exerted to its full extent, to 
that of from 7000 to 8000 horses. The amount of 
human labour is proporlicftied to the power of the 
luacbintry; the number of persnnsi UHually cnijilnved 
being about 2,400, indepeiiclent of the mimerous class 
who derive support in an indirect manner from these 
iiiines."’ The ore is chiefly that variety called “ }ellow 
copper-ore;’’ ami the average quantity of fine copper 
annually produced was, up to 1831, about 1300 lonw, 
or about one-ninth of the total quantity of this metal 
annually furnished by Great Britain. Since then the 
quantity has considerably increased, having amounted 
in 1832 to 1530 (ons^ and in the year ending June lust 
to 1914 tons* Tlte gross returns for last year were 
1.52,000/., the charges 105,000/., leaving a profit of 
47 , 00 ^. . • 

Several of the Cornish mines are worked iiiijler the 
sea ; as in the parish of St. Just, wdierc the entrance to 
lhemis>almost on^he ver\ edge of the precipitous ter¬ 
mination of the land, and the workings extend from llie 

♦ For thi« iiifunnatioii re^]^ecting Oicsc nMnaikubli* minci vve .'tn* 
iudftiied to Mr. FrviKfick liurr, a griitlcitiaii in thi* offioij of ihi* 

. caief oiiguiecr of thv mines, John Tuylor, Ktf'p, thxougli ivhusi) 
medium wo have obtained it. 


vertical shall far under the \m\ of the ocean. It is long 
since the Cornish miner .showeil Ins daring intrepidity 
ill undertaking w’orks of this nature, tor Botallock 
mine has been wrought under the .sea iVmn a very 
remote period; and Pryce,«iii his ‘ Minendojvia Cor- 
imbiensis,* gives the following interesting nceomit of 
another mine :—** Tlie mine of lluol Cuck, in ibo parish 
of St. Just, is wrought eighty faihoiys (4sQ feet) in 
length under the sea below low water-mark i and (he 
sou in some plains is but three fathoms over (he lim k 
of (he workings, iiisonuicli that (he tinners iiiidernealli 
hear the break, lUix, and reflux of every wave, which 
upon the beach overlK*a(t may bo said to have had 
the run of the Atlantic ocean for many linndicd leagues 
and consequently are annr/ingly powertbi and boisteioiis. 
They also hear the rumbling libise of every nodule and 
fragment of rock, whicli are coniimndly rolling upon 
the submarine strnlnm, wbicb uhogeilier in;ike a kind 
of (Imndeiiiig r<mr that would siirpiisc ami fearfully 
engage the attention of the enrious siianger. Add to 
this, (hat several parts of the lode wlfuh were richer 
than others have been very indi.screeily Imlked and 
worked williiii tour feet of the rea; wherebN, in violent 
sl4)niiv weather, the noise overhead lias been so lii - 
inend^ms, tliat the workmen have many limes deseile4l 
their labour, under the greatest fear lest (he sen might 
break in upon them.” 


Ant^rdole of a ib;/y///.--(Fi*nni uC'Jorrespniulent at l.»*ues). 
A few years ago a )V)bin binlt her ne.Nt in a hole of a uali 
liehind the bay rack of a stable, in the town of Lewes. The 
hay was tossed inlathe rack sciveral times ihiruig the duv, 
when she would sebium ily out of the nest, Imt reniam 
hnriiul in llio bay. She eould imt get out «)1' tlie stiihh^ till 
the^rooiii went to eleun iho boise, vvhicU was gi’in'Killy 
almut SIX o'clock in the morning; eon-.<*c|nently, botli tin) 
old liinl and her \»i\ing ones were, obligeil to leinain bvingry 
for some time, as Imds g/merally seek tbeir tood as soon a * 
It is light. It was MTV remarkable to see imw palientlv the 
oM lard sat in Uov nest suiveMUg tho gnsan vvlnUt eh-aimig 
the horse and Ittssiiig the liller .il»ont; and ei'(*n the ••ii- 
traiu'o ftf htr:i#)gtT-> would not iniicji di.^tnrb her. All 'die 
Would do, wlien any one a|q)roiudn.(l very near, was to ili’*i\v 
in her head and extend Iut wings ovtir the inside of the 
nest: so rioMj did she lie iImI few persons could observe her 
inud Inn* briglil eves, jii!?l peeping*above (ho lUfst, W(*re 
pointed out to them. As fioon as the eg;ys were hatched, 
the .stable window was left partiall) open flunng the day, 
to allow free egiess and ingress, but shut at night. As 
sf’on iis. the vunntr birds were able to hop out of tlicir n«*s(, 
the old one.s enlieed them uNvay into the adjoining garden, 
ti>ok their station in a thick shr'uh, and there fed them 
until they wore able to seek Ihcir own living. 


THE (JTTKR.-No. II. 

In the Briti'-h Islands we iiave but one apccieH (»r 
oiler- (lie l^utrn x'v/i^nns. Hut the incinbcr» of the 
Hcnn-. arc very numerous, and sprccul respectively civcr 
eveiy ijimrter of the globe—*^iior arc all eontiiicd to fresh 
waters; on the coin rary, some arc fishers rm the sen, 
and take tip ilieir aborle, like seals, in the crcticcs of 
rocks on the shoio. Of these \vt? may iuHlanec tin* 
Lutra a native of the poLii; regions. 

'File otter is found i)ii the wild slimcs of the western 
isles r)f Scotland. Among the Higblaudeis it is » 
I'avouiVe ‘•)■o^L to hunt this animal with »io!:s ot the 
terrier lueccl. ParticH w'ill willy^out wilii torchcK at 
night-time, when the otter leaves his hide to seek food. 
During the day he eouceaU himself under the large 
bare «tones or fragment.s i>f rock eloK<* to the iinirgin of 
the sea, forming what is called a ciuru.” ft is a 
riifbculi nialtiT to force him from this nHlreat. 'I'hc 
writer lieing in one of the Hebrides in liie^aiitiuim of 
lust year, aceomtiaiiicd a parly of genilenuii aLUinb d 
by gamc-kceperH for the purpose of wimessing this 
sport. It wiui a fine morning in Se]>teinbei. Landing 
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on one of the inlands from a boat, the terriers were ta^^onist, an ott^r was dmforth, a(Pwhom the whole 
looHeiied from the couples and left to their own instinct bc^y of do^ ran n-lilt. liis defence was most heroic; 
to find the otter's den. After scrambling’ a consider- many of hi^ assailants exhibiting evidences of the power 
able distance over masses of rock and loose pebbles on of his bite. The battle was continued for several 
a remarkably wild and beautiful shore, the dogs, by minutes; and to those who delight in the display of 
their eagerness of manner and incessant barking, con- animal ibrocity, the noise of enraged combatants, and 
vinced the party that the game was within scent. The the sight of wounds and dtath, must have alForded high 
gentlemen, with 4 runs cocked, then arranged themselves enjoyment. Dogs and otter, involved'in one compact 
in convenient situations for intercepting the passage of group, rolled down a precipitous ledg& of crags, at Mie 
the otter, should he attempt to take refpge in tlie sea; bottom of which, the power of numbers prevailing, the 
some mounted on the tops of rocks, others stood near poor otter yielded up his life, “ dying very hard,’* as it 
the water or iti the bout which had aecoinpanied the is called. Two more otters were taken directly after at 
parly from the landing place. The keepers in the the same cairn; one was shot as he made towards the 
mean time assisted the dogs in their efforts to discover water, the other was dragged by the tail, by one of the 
the lurking-hole of the prey. One of them, a thick-set men, from his hole, and bagged alive. This was called 
Highlander, displayed a very characteristic enthusiasm, a good day's sport. Although the otter, when attacked, 
Adclressing the dogs in Gaelic, he set to work with all is exceedingly courageous, he is considered a harmless 
the fervour of the a[|imals themselves, tearing away large animal, living, as described above, near the sea, and 
sttnics from the mouth of the hole, and half burying feeding upon fish. It is said, by the Highlanders, that 
hiinscir to enable the dogs to come at their object; they this animal is somewhat of an epicure, selecting the 
ill the meantime ran about, yelping in the greatest back of the neck of the congcr-ecl, and generally pre- 
excitement, and scratching at cveiy aperture between ferring the upper parts of fish, leaving the rest to be 
the stones. While this action was going on at one devoured by the eagle or .corinoraiit. This character- 
hole, a large otter poked his head out of another, and istic trait is confirmed by the written accounts of the 
looked about with as much astonishment as his conn- river-otter. 

Icnuncc was capable of expressing, until catching a Several English sportsmen hate expressed surprise 
glimpse of one of his enemies, he suddenly retreated at the small dimensions of the dogs used in this kind of 
fi*mi the light. This incident having been observed, hunt in the Highlands. It is nevertheless true, that 
the attention of the party was transferred to the retreat though some of the dogs arc scarcely larger than tlie 
thus holrayed. A large stone was first iiplified ami ettter, their courage is cpiitc equal to any encounter; 
hurled upon the fop of the pile, W'ith the intention of and from their peculiarity of form they are perfectly 
cither forcing the inmate out by the shock, or of break- adapted to enter the h(»les between the rocks, wdiicli i<i 
iug some of the stones. Then a pole was thrust into a larger l&ninial would be impracticable. The writer of 
the crevice, which was enlarged so as to admit a dog. this account has seen little terriers of- this breed cxiiiliit 
One of the canine besiegers immediately rushed in,^nd, marks of tlie severest bites from otters;—one d(»g hud 
iiitor n few seconds spent in grappling with his an- its lower jaw bitten away. 
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Ip any mental infatuation might ho called emusiiig*/' 
no]g6 could be thua OharactcriKed with more propriely 
than that which most of the writers on the represen¬ 
tative branc;^ of our legislature exhibited during the 
century and;half tbllowlng the reign of Elizabeth, This 
iufatnotibn Was equally displayed by writers of the most 
opposite opinions. Their minds equally laboured under 
. toe strong conviction that a thing was good and lawful 
in the same degree in which it was old. Therefore those 
who were friendly to the ptipular branch of the legis¬ 
lature thought it absolutely iiei.'essary to go back to tiie 
times of the Saxons, and talk about wiilemgemotes m\A 
michel ivynolhtt^ relut iug liowc the Normans subverted 
the uncieutliberticHof the people, which they afterwards 
slowly recovered in the form in which they are now 
possessed. Others deiiiad or doubted that (he people, 
as distinguished froiti the aristocracy, possessed any 
share in the old Siixm i^semblies, contending that the 
powers and privileges of tlie Commons were inno¬ 
vations on the ancient forms of the Constitution, and 
were founded on regal coheessions, which in tlic* course 
of time came to be claimed as rights. Doth parties 
stated this point as if the powers possessed by tjjc 
Commons could hardly be just or legal unless they were 
immemorial, and appeared to be wholly unconscious that 
if the fruit were good and pleasant, it mattered little 
whether the tree were planted yesterday or the day aflcr 
the flood. One of the most sensible of the writers of t his 
))eriod says,-—“ Though the rise of Parliaments, like 
the head of Nilus, be unknown, yet they have bln of 
long standing and great power*.” Thus, even when 
there was no attempt to trace the origin of the power, a 
stress wag still laid upon the length of its duration. But 
the time is now come when people do not ask whether 
a thing be old, but whether it be just add goori. 
shall limit our own view to (he period since the Con- ! 
quest; and without wishing to impair the force of any | 
argument which might be derived A'om ancient British or 
Saxon timesi we shall be content to And that the power 
of the Goininous has been of recent origin, and that 
tijc rights and powers of the third branch of the legis- 
laUire grew with the growth cfid strengtnened with j 
the strength of the peoj^e. 

A system of county representation seems to have 
l>een established nt a •period cdnsidombly earlier than 
the admission of burgesses to a place in the great 
council; but the Arst county repreleulatives do not 
u[)pear to have had any other business than to make 
the king and peers acquainted with the condition and 
the grievances of the several counties. For this pur¬ 
pose it was directedi in the reign of King John, not 
that the knights should attend the Parliament in person, 
but meet in their ciAiniies, and draw up their reports. 
But the Mad Parliament” which met at Oxford in 
the reign of Henry IlL, in the year 125S, appointed 
twelve commissioners, and the King twelve more, to 
whom, acting conjointly, full authority was given to 
reform the state. This council of twenty-lbur made 
several very imnortant regulations which are known by 
the name of tne “ Provisions of Oxford,” One of 
these directed that each county should choose four 
knightSi who should make themselves acquainted with 
the grievances of which their restreetlve neighbourhoods 
Imd cause to complain, ami should attend the ensuing 
Piirliamenl in order to give information of the state of 
their partioahu^ CDUniies. 

From this tiree nearly seven years passed disturbed 
by ware and sififti iMtween the king and the barons; 
and when the aacoesses of the latter had rendered their 
leader, the Aimoua Simon de Montfort, Eavl of Leicester, 
the maeler dl the kin^om, he summoned a parliament 
to mee^ Jbutidon, where his infloenpe was very great; 
.^and to^is parliament he etdled several barons and 
^ A Diicourse of the Rise and Power of Fteliamente/ 167r, 
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cburcbmen, wljp were not ^'mmediatt; tenants of the 
crown, and, in5xtcad of four,county representatives as 
beibre, it )yus directed that two knights should be re¬ 
turned from each shire and two deputies from each 
borough. This (1265) may' be considerccL the first 
rlefiiiite epoch of the House of Commons as at present 
constituted;—at least thi^ is the first occ^isiou on which 
the return of burgesses to parliament is at all men¬ 
tioned by historians; nor, indeed, in any account, how¬ 
ever particular, of parliamentary proceedings prev'iously 
to that period, is there any appearance of a House of 
Commons: fi)r if the knights of the shires were spoken 
of at somewhat earlier periods than we have indicated, 
it is to be remembered that the county representatives 
were no other originally than representatives of the 
smaller barons and lesser nubility, and could hardly be 
considered as representatives of the peopfe. 

After the date of Leicester's parliament, thirty years 
ptvssed by, during whicit royally regained its ascendancy; 
and the incaKures of the Earl being regarded as illegal 
and invalid, the burgesses were not again suininuncd to 
Parliament. Indeed, if some stich measure as the ad¬ 
mission of the burgesses to the great council “ had not 
become necessary on other accounts, that precedent was 
more likely to blast than to give credit to it*.” 

But while the inhabitant of the country remained 
vassals at the disposal of the barons, the towns hud 
grown in prosperity and strength, and many of them 
had received important municipal privileges and fran¬ 
chises from the kings, whose friendly consideration was 
drawn towards them by their ])eaceable and orderly 
conduct 08 contrasted with* that of the turbulent barons 
and aBSUAstug ecclesiastics, and by a sense of the 
value of their labour and ingenuity to ihe i)rosperity of 
the notion. The king, however, still retained the power 
of levying taxes upon the towns at pleasure; but in 
eafly times the “ subsidies,” as they were called, were 
drawn chiefiy from the barons and the church; and 
the demands of the crown upon the towms were nut 
exorbitant, nor indeed heavy. But when the towns had 
increased in wealth and importance, it began to be 
thought Just that they should contribute more largely 
than formerly to the necessities of the state, and this con-^ 
curing with the fact that those necessities hofl increased 
beyond what the peers and ecclesiastics could easily be 
brought to supply, occasioned much heavier exactions 
than formerly hod been levied upon the towns. It was 
soon found that a power was wanting to enforce such 
demands, and that, in order to proceed peaceably with 
tlie boroughs, it would be requisite, in the first itiHtaiice. 
toexi>lain the necessity to them, and to overcome opposi¬ 
tion by remonstrance and entreaty. To do this with 
every pailiculcir borough would have l)eeu inconvenient; 
and Edward I. soon perceived that there could be no 
better way of obtaining a supply than by assemlding 
deputies from all the boroughs to take the subject 
into consideration. For tbiH reason, in the year 12t#5, 
the king issued writs tu tfie sheriAs, instructing them to 
send to the Parliament, not only two knights for the 
shire, but two deputies from every Imrongh in the 
county; and that these should lie empowered by their 
rospeetive communities to conieiit, in their name, to 
what he aud his council should require of them. 

It is desirabla here tp specify a distinction witicli has 
liow Air a long time ceased to exist in the Hotisc of 
Commons* The knights of the shires were really 
knights, imd the burgesses vsere really burgesses. The 
former represented the lesser nobility or^iitry, wHB by 
their tenures had, under the feudal system, a right to a 
place in the great council, while the ^tter reprcspqted 
the burgesses and citizens of the several towns from 
which they came. Hence the knights of the shires^ 
occupied a diftrent position from thatnf the burgesses, 

^ HumCi chap. xiii. 
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and appear tc^ have Mo^rdef] them* as formin'^ an 
ijiitcrior and distinct bcy^wiih whiclfthcy had no con¬ 
nexion. Hut ultiiTuddy the immense estates disstri- 
bnted by the Conqiiemr became much subdivided, by 
which tile number of the knights and g-entry vvas'so much 
increased ds greatly to widei 4 distance between them 
and the baroiis/^ And in the same proportion that the 
distance increased between the county representatives 
ahd the peers in Parliament, it lessened between (hem 
and burgesses, who, meanwhile, had e^iie on in¬ 
creasing in wealth and consideration; andasbuUi the 
knights and the biirgcsse.H resembled each Other in 
being reprcsoiitalivcs of large bodies of people, it in 
lime ceased to sccm unsuitable that they shociid unite 
to form one house and one interest. After that the 
gentry made jio scruple of appearing as deputies from 
horougiiH, and all practical distinction between a knight 
and a burgess in Parliament^very soon censed. 

Having thus aiicciuctly stated the origin of the 
,Jl(UJSe of Commons, we may proceed to notice some 
Vstets which iUustrale iU early condition. 

It is remarkable that all the early proceedings rela¬ 
tive to the convening of the commons, at least of the bur¬ 
gesses, recognizes a difficulty in inducing the boroughs 
to send representatives, amit in bnding suitable persons 
willing to be sent. We inuy seek fur an explanation of 
the unwillingness of the formci in the fact that their 
representatives were generally brought to yield to the 
demands of the crown; and it could hardly be expected 
that the constituent boroughs would feel interested in 
fucilitating the business of Wixntion. Uesides, they had 
to pny the h*avelling expenses of their icpn^entatlves, 
as well us to allow them a daily stipend while attending 
the parliament; aiul inability to meet such cliurges was 
the e\cu‘ie of some boroughs for desiring to be exempted 
from the duty of sending members to the gitjat couiiail. 
The sheritfs had much power over the elections in those 
dnys. The rcin’csentatives of iho borouglis were, as wc 
have seen, actually burgesses of tlie places they repre¬ 
sented ; and if the shenlf was unable, or anTecte^l tir be 
unable, to Hud in particular botouglis stitiable per.soiiH 
for roproaentalive^, he as-sunied the liberty of oiniitiug 
those Imioiighs in his ret unis. For such coiidiifL he 
u.sually obtiiiucd the thanks of the ])eople ; and us tlie 
voice of the nmjoiity of the depulios that actually at¬ 
tended was binding on all the boroughs, the court did 
not complain. Again,—“ If the sheriHs were knavish, 
mid pAU'keled the unmey levied for the travelling ex- 
fwnscs of the mcnibeis,—and many »ucli iiietances are 
circumstance became immediutelf available 
a.s an excuse for absence 

It is quite as cany to undffrBtand the reluctance of 
biirgc.^Meft to undertake the office of representing their 
* towns in parliament. lly*doitig this they were brought 
forward nupleasttnUy, becoming cxpriseil as individuals 
to the rapacity of the local or general authorities, and 
incurred liabilities to |)enuUiesauid forfeitures. Besidefl, 
their position in the king's council ” wiis exceedingly 
awkward and inviilious; and, what perhaps weighed 
more than any other cofisidcration, the condition of the 
. mails and of conveyances was such in those times as 
to render travelling tediuuH aiul uncointbrtable, while 
the state of tlie times and the coutilry rendered it dan¬ 
gerous and unsafe. It does not appear as if the office 
were in tlie earliest iieriods ever voluntarily undertaken; 
for the representatives always seem to have been per- 
forn^g a duty Jiighly unpleasant to thetnaelvca, and 
whicn they were always anxioua to terminate a$ soon as 
possible, and return to their homes. At first the per- 
Bon% elected wc *5 obliged to give sureties for their 
api'icarance before the king and parliament. There 
seems to have been nearly as much difficulty in the case 
of the county^rcpitRentutives. In the thisteenth century 
^ ^ ^\'stimu«ter Review, Oct 


the average qualification of a knight of the shire 
from 20/. to 40/. yearly A'alue in land,. “ The objett^of 
selecting the man of money was ev 4 \ently with tho. 
intention of seizing it in case of non-atteiklancc, . • •’ » 
If u knight chosen to serve in parliament chanced to 
luck property to the amount of 20/. whereby cpubl 
he distrained, and, being thus Minneilrious to the 'snuc- 
tion attached to refusal, eseapod from the Jiirisdie- 
tiou of the slieriff^B bailiwick, and hied him to another * 
county, the slihritr was obliged^ to seek a substitute in 
the place of the fugitive to attend the king's coupcil**.” 
It was probably with tiig view of obviating this reluc¬ 
tance to serve, that the system of wages was first de¬ 
vised. The pay of a knight of the shire was nmiaily 
from 3«. to 5.9. a day, and tliat of a citizen or burgess 
from 2 a*. fo 3#.,-—sums rcHpet^livoly equivalent to much 
larger amounts at the preHent time. It was thus, and 
by tlu* skilful dlBtributioii of local offices in the iidmini- 
fitrntion of justice and Uie ccillcction of taxes, and still 
more by the increased respectability of the office of a 
representative in parliament, that the kings in time 
found the difficulty of convening the commons of the 
kingdom diminish; but It wns not until the reign of 
James I. that a seat in the House of Commons became, 
decidedly on object of ambition and of contest at 
elections. 

The representatives of the commons in the early 
FarliamcnU did not amount to anything near the \)re- 
sent number. The number iinderweiit little variation 
until the reign of Henry VIII,, at whose accession llie 
numbers stood ns nt the head of the cn.suing table, 
which also states the additions ufierwards made. 

CnMr)(i«>i* amt 
Curo'ialit. MfinYwri, 

^ At tliQ Accf^Nsinit of llonry VIIL 147 .'iOf) 

* Adtlttilby IWy Via. 3*2 3H 

ff Kibvard VI. 21 •*... 44 

„ Msryl... 14. 21V 

„ KliaalHli . 31 (iJ 

i , James it .. 14 ..... 27 

I , T 0 TAI.S .200 ..... 402 

This table, however, rhws not atlbrd a perfectly trim 
result, beennse it only states additions, and takes no 
notice of defitleatioiiK in the niiq^ber, Tluis the town 
of C'aiuis in France wits represented in Furliamcnt in 
the three fust rei|^nH on Che list; and several Imronglia 
were CNCused by Filizubelh from Kernlii^ representalivcM. 
From (lolliiiMhed, however, we nblain the tbliowing 
IIS tlie actual nuinber of the “ CongregatoH in the Fur- 
in the year 158(5; and ibr the sukt? of com- 
pariMUi we will oppose his statement with siriiilur ones 
for the periods iininediately preceding and sulisequeut 
to the pashing of the llefonn Bill: — 

Ui'fArA StSiHr 

IWi. nefo'iu Bill, Kv^rm IVtll. 

Knt(;hts . BO . Bi. IDH 

. 44 ....... 50.. 

))ur^i>^es.. *2Slt . 351 1,134 

(litxpielVrU 14 .«•«.«• iO J 

V>uivtir<<ity Mvmberv .... ,«».«• 4 . 4 

43U 513 •••..«« 5tUI 

for Hi'Gttrttol • 45. 51 

beUiiil «. •.*««.. 100 10.1 

^ 058 0.18 

Coke .^ays tliat the niimlicr of tliilli Commons was 300 
in (he time of Forlcsciie, and 493 in his own timef. 
This agrees with our tables, and shows that very incon- 
sidenible arldition has been made to the number of the 
English reprCHentalivcs Kince the reign of Juroes I., 
althougii the acccRHion of Scotch and Jri^h rncrnljcrs 
has greatly enlarged the a,sseinbly on the whole, The 
additions made by Henry VTil. consisted cliicfly IJ 
• VVchtmiitjiU*T Kcvii'W, Oct. 1834. 
t Infclitulvi, part iVi ch, 
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giving repiwsenti&ives teethe Welsh ^counties anti 
boroughs. ^ ^ • 

It cloes« 90 t exactly appear whether in the original 
constitu^n of parliaments any definite period was 
fixed fwl^eir duration. In practice, hoyeveis (hey 
vfere frequently called, but yie matter seems to have 
been left to the will of the crown until the 4th of 
Edward^ni., wjien it was enacted thaVa parliament 
sTkiu]^ be holdeii every year once, or oftener if need be. 
In the reign of Edward’s successor, the frequency of 
parliaments seems to have been a subject of complaint. 
Stow says that in a parliamejit held in London, the 
elerg}' granted the king a tenth, and the temporality a 
fifteenth, on the condition that no other parliament 
should be holdcn from the calends of March until 
Michaelmas. Another statement of the same writer 
shows that a year’s duration of a Parliament was con¬ 
sidered a remarkable circumstance in W06:—‘‘ The 
. 1st of March a parliament beganne which lasted nigh 
one whole ycere ; for after the knights hod long delayed 
to grant the king a subsidie, yet in the end being over¬ 
come they granted the tax demanded.’’ Nevertheless, 
Henry VIII. and his successors prolonged ihur parlia¬ 
ments at pleasure. That monarch had one that lasted 
nearly five years and a half ^ Edward VI. one of four 
years and five months; Elizabeth one of nearly eight 
years; James I., one of nearly similar duration; the 
** long parliament,” commenced in the following reign, 
and dissolved by Oliver Cromwell, lasted upwards of 
twelve years; and one of the parliaments ofCharles If. 
extended to the great lengtl^of nearly seventeen years. 
Hut in the same reign an act was passed fur the 
assembling and,holding of parliaments onefin three 
years at least.” 'This was intended rather us a limijta- 
iioii of the recent practice than as an extension of the 
original statute; and was afterwanls repealed mirl 
again renewed; but in the 1st year of George f.’s 
reign, it was alleged that ** a restless and popish faction 
were designing and endeavouring to renew the reliellion 
within this kingdom, and the report of uii invasion 
from abroad;” jind it was therefore enacted that the 
then existing parliament should continue tor seven 
years and no longer. Since then the duration of I'ar- 
liument has been nominally sepleniiial; but the prac¬ 
tical duration has, taken generally, been much shorter, 
in consequence of changes of administration and the 
demise of the Crown. Upon (he death of the reign¬ 
ing king a new Parliament, as most of our readers 
know, must be summoned after a prescribed time. 

We have already alluded to tne unplea%ant, awk¬ 
ward, and inferior position of the oririnal representa¬ 
tives of the people in Parliament. ^^Thcy composed 
not, properly speaking, any essential part of the Par¬ 
liament : they sat apart* both from the barons and 
kniglits, who disdained to mix with such mean person¬ 
ages. After they had given their consent to the taxes 
rcMpiired of them, their husipcss being then finished, 
(hey separated, even though the Parliament still con¬ 
tinued to sit and to canvass the national business*.” 
Their ultimate participation in general questions of 
. state by no means appears to have been of their own 
seeking; and here it may he interesting to quote a few 
instances which show how carefully the early represen¬ 
tatives of the people avoided such general questions, 
even when invited to their consideration. It enables us 
also to perceive the position which, even in their own 
opjpion, they occupied; and we are much mistaken if 
our readers will not consider it interesting to view, in 
.the timidity and fearfiilncss of its infancy, an mstitiition 
wbiih has grofrn up to what the House of Commons 
now is. 

In the thirteenth of Edward III. a parliament was 
ealjgj ta^nsulC of the domestic quiet, the defences of 
, } * Hums, chap. ziai. 


the marches of Scotland, and the secfirity of the seas 
from enemies. The Commons were requested to afford 
their advice on these subjects; but they humbly desir^l 
not to be put to consult on matters of which they had 
no cognizance. In the twenty-first year of the same 
reign the Commons were urged to give their opinion 
on the great question of a war with Prance. They, 
were persuaded to consult togetlier on the subject, ttnd,|| 
after four days' deliberation, answered that, their humble p 
desire was that the King would b^ advised therein by ' 
the Lords, who hod more experience in such afiairs 
than themselves. 

In file sixth of Richard 11., the Parliament was culled 
to consult whether the king should go in person to rescue 
the city of Gaunt (Ghent) or send an army. When 
the Commons were asked Aeir advice, they humbly 
answered, by Sir Thomas Puckering, their speaker, 
that the councils of war did more properly belong to 
the King and the Lords than to them. The year after, 
(hey were requested to give their advice on the articles 
of pence with France; but they modestly excused (hem- 
selves tis too weak to give counsel in i^uch weighty 
matters. But being charged again, as they vnliud 
the reputation of their country and the rights of their 
king, to give their advice, they humbly gave tlicir 
opinion rather for peace than war. These facts sub¬ 
stantiate the conclusion of the writer from whom some 
of them arc derived, that a member of the Lower Hoiis^^ 
of Parliament, in those days, thought it the adequate' 
object of his duly to study the welfare, to complain of 1 
the grievances, and to have the defects supplied, of the 
place for which he served*.” Queen Elizabeth would 
seem to have had in view this early spirit of the Com- 
inutis when she warned them, in her day, not to meddle 
wi|h the queen's person, the state, or church govern¬ 
ment. 

So strictly was the business of the Commons limited, 
in early periods, to the consideration of the pecuniary 
demaufls of the crown, that when there were grievances 
I of which they had cause to complain, or evils which 
I they desired to have redresseti, thcM'r only mode of pro¬ 
ceeding was by petitioning the king. They could 
originate no measures theinselves; and as such trans¬ 
actions are nsnally stated, it appears that all remedial 
I measures were matters*of hard-driven bargain between 
i them and the crown. In return for their money, they 
petitioned for the*removal of any immediately-pressing 
grievance; and, although their manner was humble, 
the king knew that it would he difficult for him to get 
the next supply from them unless he complied. Indeed, 
a long time did not elapse liefore they ciiscovered that 
the most effectual way of procuring attention to their 
petitions was not to grant the supply demanded until 
their petitions had been answered. The more the 
king’s demand.s multi|<^ i, the faster their ])ctitions 
increased, Ixith in nm ler and authority; and the 
prince found it difficult $ refuse men whose grants hud 
so often supported his throne, and to whose assistance 
he might so soon be again obliged to have recourse. 
The Commons, however, were still much below the 
rank of legislators. Their petitions, though they re¬ 
ceived a verbal assent from the throne, were only the 
rudiments of laws: the judges were afterwards in- 
tnisted with the power of putting them into form; 
and the king, by adding to them the sanction of his 
authority, and that sometimea without (he assent of the 
nobles, liestowed validity upon thernt-’^ Tlie form of 
a modern bill seems a remaining evidence of this state 
of things; and is in its form but a petition that it may 
liecome a law by the sanction of the kfng. It begins 
with describing the grievance that needs redress, or the 

* * An Enquiry into the Original Convtitution of Parliamenti 
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evil Uiat reqiiirt’Sk remedy, mul (Ikmi sn\s—“ Tli(‘r»‘rt)iv 
may it pleaHQ your Mujesly llmt it may i>c eoacii'cl ; - 
and be it enacted, &c.,” profTculiiii^ to the delsiils of 
the measure. 'I’be iictiial dillereuee is now that both 
the Lords and Commons must coin'ur in r ucli a bill or 
petition bclbre it veaches the kin'r; and llnit it tlms 
reaches him witli an imthoriiy which is, in point of fact, 
irrcHistible, althoflfi^h the Ibrins of the constitution ^ive 
him the power of its prayer. 

It does not appear that the [louse of Commons itself 
be(;;aii to lie petitioned until about tlfe middle of the 
reiji’ii of Henry VJJ.; and even flien, althou*^h the 
petition is directed to (hat IJouse in point of title, yet 
its prayer is rather turned to the king* than to the com¬ 
mons. The petition bep;ins thus:—“ To the right 
worsliipf'd Commons in ^his present ]>arliament as¬ 
sembled, shows to your discreet wisdoms, that (he 
warden of the craft oftiipholatcrci's within London, 
&c.blit the conclusion is,—“ Therefore, may it 
please the king's highness, by the adviee of the Lords 
^piritnal and temporal, and liis Commons in parlia¬ 
ment, Mr. Hallain, whose ‘ Constitutional His¬ 

tory of England* begins with this reign, numbers the 
following among the restrictions on the royal authority 
which had then become distinctly established—iliat the 
king could levy no new tax without the consent of both 
House's, whose previous assent was also necessary to 
new law. “ England,’^ says the same writer, 
*1 acquired in tlie fi fleeuth century a just reputation 
fie goodness of lier laws, and the security of her 
fns from o])prcssiou. This liberty hud been the 
fruit of ages, still waiting the time for its perfect 
buess, but alreutly giving proof of the vigour and in- 
/stry which liatl been <Muployed in its culture*.'’ 
flu the early ])erioila of the history of tlie lious%of 
lomrnoiis, we find that the kings exercised the })ower 
regulating writs and elections ut pleasure, with the 
fldvicc only of the privy council. In proof of this, as 
well as on iiccount of some other points ot interest it 
contains, we may quote the important wiit of Henry Vf. 
which placed the elective franchise in the It/inds of the 
40v. freeliolders, as a limitation of the more extensive 
right of suHrage which previously existed. “ Wfiereas 
elecliouH of knights have been made with great out¬ 
rages and excessive niuubers of*^iieople, of which most 
[lart were people of no value, yet pretend a voice equal 
fo worthy knights and esquires, whereby many riots, 
tmin slang liters, ai^l divisions among* gentlemen shall 
likely be. Our lord the king hath nitlaiiied that 
knights of shireR be chosen by people dwelling in the 
KountievS, every one of them having lands and teiiemeiUs 
to the value of 40.v. per annum ut least, and that they 
wlio are. choRon be dwelling and resident within the 
counties where they are elected.'' 

\ After the Reparation of the two liouseR each set up 
Aavticular jurisdictions for the better regulating their 
i^vu house, and for the punishing of olleuccs against 
itk tirivilegcs ; but their orders, as at present, coiUtuued 
in three no longer than while tlieir session lasted. The 
following two instances of the exercise of its jiirisdictkin 
by the Lower HenRo in the time of Elizabeth ura from 
(ho fourth part of the ‘ Institutes ’ of Sir Edward Coke, 
“ Thomas Long gave 4/. to the Mayor of Westbury to 
be elected burges.s, and he was elected; the mayor was 
judgcfl by the llousa of Commons to he imprisoned 
and fined accoixting to law and the usage of parliament; 
and the election of I^oug was declared void. Arthur 
Hall, a membor of the House, for discovering the con¬ 
ferences of (he House, &c., was udjudgeil to be coiii- 
'\tefl to the Tower, fined 500/., and expelled the 

it was long after the scpaiatiun of the 
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llDUses be(ore the Cominoiia could ]luuiKli an external’ 
oifiMirc agiiinsf/heir ])rivile^is until they had conferred 
with the J^ortis, and the latter had referred^the punish¬ 
ment to them. We may quote an example-of this 
whicli occurred in 33d llenry VIII. Cieojcg; Ferrers, 
the king's 'servant and member for Plymourh^ was ar^ 
rested tor debt by a prdtess from the^King’a Bench. 
When this was signified to the Speaker, Sir ThomoH 
Moyle, he sent the sergeant that attifnded tffo Hou^. 
to the Compter to demand Ferrers; but the ofiiccrs 
of the Compter not only refused to deliver up tho^ 
prisoner, but showered abundant abuse on the ser¬ 
geant. A sciitlle ensued, in the course of which the 
fiheriff of London arrived, but hs he took part with the 
Conqitcr, the sergeant was obliged to return without the 
luernbor. This being reported to the Commons, they 
immediately went and desired a conference with the 
LonU, who, on consideration, thought the contempt 
to be very great, and referred the punishment to the 
CornmonR themselves. 

There arc nuinerous instances of the very light 
esteem in which the privileges of the Commons wera 
held by the court for upwards of three hundred years 
after their first introduction to the parliament. We 
may quote one comparatively recent instance. In the 
twenty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign Mr, Paul Went-. 
worth moved in the House for a public fast, and tor a 
sermon every morning at seven o'clock before the House 
sat. TIhk motion was decided in the atfirinativo by a 
majority of IhO to 100, and an order was passed accord¬ 
ingly. When the queen hetyd of this, she sent her Vicc- 
Chumberlaiii to the House (osiguity,—“ That her high¬ 
ness hud^Tcut admiration of the rashness of the House 
in committing such an apparent contempt of her express 
coininaud, as to put in execution such an innovation 
without lier privity or pleasure first known.” There- 
u|fiiii Mr. Tice-Chamberlain moved tlio House to make 
an humble Mibmissiou to her ackuovvledgiug 

tho jsaid oUVucc and contempt, nud to crave reinissioii 
for the same, with a full purpjise to forbear committing 
the like thereafter. 

We tlio rather <(iiole (he above fact for the sake of tlic 
incidental Ktaterncut of the early hour in the morning 
at which tlie House then assembled. It would sqipear 
(hat nine in the morning was then the usual time, as it 
long continued to be iinniiimlly, even when the actual 
hour hud been altered. The reader may be interested by 
the following notices of the custom in this respect at 
difierent subso([uent periods. The first instance is 
given as quoted by Malcolm from the Journals of 
IIousc ‘ 3i8t Alay, 1(510,—^"Iliis day tho lord mayor, 
with the citizens in the liveries of their .several companieR, 
went to Putney on their way to liichmond, and waited 
upon Prin(‘-e Henry coming'’down to Whitehall; the 
Duke of Brunswick, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke and the Earl of Marne in the barge with him. 
At nine o’clock in the inojning they vvent. The drums 
and fifes were so loud, and the company bo small, that 
Mr. Speaker thought not fit, after nine o'clock, to pro¬ 
ceed in uny business, liut to arise and depart.” About 
thirty years after, Hyde, afterwanls Earl of Clarendon, . 
but then a Member of tlie House of Commons, is found 
cotnpluiuiiig of the House keeping those disorderly 
hours, and seldom mi/fg until four in the afterncKut.” 

A writer in 17fil informs us that Although flm 
Speaker always adjourii-s the House to nine o'clock ot 
the morning of the day whcu4hey agree lo meet agi^in, 
the House seldom meets till twelve.” Tnl very recently 
the House did not meet for the dispatch of public, 
business until five in the afternoon—a(later hour ;lnm 
that at which Hyde thought, it ** disorderly ” for. the 
House to remain silting; and it seldom rises before 
midnight, and often remains sitting uniil two;,*hfea*.or 
four in the morning* There has lately, how(^g*i fcee^^ 
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^an early sitting*, ^oiii tueke till three, fyr the rccoptioii 
of petitions. m • 

It uppers that so long as the two TTonsc« sat toge¬ 
ther, thji Commons h.icl no fixed speaker; but’aiU'i* 
deliberffl^ on a subject, they made el^iieo of om* 
of tlieir %iiiiibcr u ho was ^^resiimed to be best ac¬ 
quainted with the business in hand to delixer the con¬ 
clusion at whiefl they had arrived. This practice was 
fufind tu%}CcasiiA delays; and ns the Commons could 
not hirve a regular president while the two Houses sat 
^ together, it is considered one of the priiiripid causes, if 
not the only cause, that led to the separation. The best 
\va), therefore, according to Sir Edward C'oke, to ascei- 
taiii the time when this divisum look ])la('e, would be 
to find when the Commons first had a sell led speaker 
as at present, ^fterthe separation, t)ie same writer adds 
that the Comnvnis sat in the ('hapter House of the 
AbbiU of VVcstininsler, and cites, as his authority, a 
Purliameiii roll of 50 Edward 111., which couseipienily 
proxe.'* that the separation had taken place beilue then. 
The Commons assembled in the Chapter House, rub 
joining “ Poets’ (-orner;” of course by the kulleiiuice 
<d‘ the Abbot of Westminster. The Ablmts ol‘ VNesi- 
•ninsler were in those day^t great personages and Ion Is 
' linent, and it jiiiiiiitfMMf>pear that tlax la id 

very high res]>ecl. 
^ler Uexiew' wliieli x\e 
that “ on one occasion 
solemn purposes of llieir 
us, and creati d ‘^o gieal a 
FWaxed indignant at tiie profa- 
K siidicieiitly strong ]mrt^ turned 
nsdom out of his Hoie'C, and sxvore 
ily that the place should not again be defile<l vxith 
. like rabble.’* 

The necessary and frequent commnnicatitms betwcoii 
he txi'o Houses, in the progress of Parliamentary bLi»-i- 
less, doubllesa uccahioned much inconvenience to be 
xpericnced, on account of The distance, while the 
hMimions sat in the Chapter House and the Lords in 
room of the old palace, on the east side «»f‘ (lid Palace 
fard. It is not, therefore, surprising that, xvlien an 
)>porlunity olfered, St. Stephen’s Chapel ‘'Inaild liaxe 
•cen thought of for the meetings of tlie (a)nim(»ns. 
ri xxliat manner if was first fitted up for this jnn pose 
nowhere explained ; but it is supposed ihrit (he paint- 
ngs xvilh which the stone walls «»f ihe original chapel 
,ere oruameiited were, ])rexiously to that time, exposed 
I) xiew, but that they \xeie, on that ocea'-ion, xvaiii- 
C4^d up. Ill several law seals of the )ear Iti-lS, in 
he Jhiilicimeiit seal of 1049, and the Dunbar medal of 
(i.'iO, the walls arc represented with a ])lain wainsr ol^ 
ig. it appears, hoxvever,^tliat aixmt (he xear l0.>l 
[ie waljs were covered with la])esliy-hangings, probably 
[) eoneeal this wainscoting, tor they are so gixcii in llie 
erspeelixe xiew of the House of ('ommotis on thebaek 
f Ihe great seal of the ('oniwonweidih of England 
1 that year; and in Ihi.s manner tiie walls continued 
) 1)0 decorated down to the time of (^ueen Anne, in 
.'hose reign Sir C’hrist«)pher Wren was ern[>I(»yed to 
epair the building, and refit up its inside with eal- 
.‘ries. Mr. Onslow, when speaker, was lieard to >ay 
hat he remembered the tapestry hangings being uj), 
lid that every new Parliament a new set used to be 
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proxided, ilie housekeeper, on sucli at/oecasiou, claim¬ 
ing the old liangiiigs as her foe. From gueeii Anne's 
time no external or iiUAiuil allevatiou of any cmise- 
qiience look ])lace in the building until ISUU : only 
a irifling change had been made in the form of the 
turrets, and ii fexv variations at tile east end. At 
the |)eriod last nientioned, as we stated in a iontier 
Number, aceommddalioiis lor 10(1 luWlitional members 
Was provided by taking* doxxn the old side walls, whieh 
xv*ere three feet dtliick, and erecting others, the thickness 
of which xvas i»nly one foot, ifins gaining lour feet 
additinmd breadth. T'lie tliseoveiy of the old paintings 
and seuipluivs on the wall, which took plact* on that 
occasion, has alreadx been slateil. 

bile these* alieialiems, with a nexv filting*np of the 
iulerior, were in pvogiv'-‘H, t4le l^aint(*d C hamber was 
]ire]jared tor the temporary aecMxnmodation of the 
Commons fioin the I I(h of November to Ihe ?Hsl of 
Diccinber, ISOO. T'lie enrions old tai)es!ry supposed 
(o lepreseiil file siegt‘ ol T'roy was taken di»xvn, and 
' ])l:ieed in a eellar midi*r the luiildiiig’, 'Die walls were 
, then coxeiod xxllh jciper, for the conxenieiice ol‘ hang¬ 
ing wlnth a *^ralfoldM\g was ereete'd, and this was the 
; nn ans of (b^^coxcrlng those ohl hiuionciil paintings, 
with in''Cii>plit)ns, wlinh xxe mentioned in the article on 
the Fainted C'lianiber. 

lintton, in his ‘ NevvA’iexv of iiOiidon,' thus spealj 
of till* House in 170.'i The C'ominous' House 
little to the northward lioin the Lords, .somenj 
nearer the IIail, a coiniiiiulioiis building urcommr^lp^.,1 
with sexeral ranks (»f seat*', coxcied xxilh green um^ 
iiiatled under foot, for l>ld gt'iitlemeii, ol which number 
this liononiable, learned, and jndieious assembly con¬ 
sists,'- (he like, in all these res]H*cts, ])erliaps noxvliero 
to 8e ])arnlleled. On three shies of this House urc 
beantifid xvaiiiseot galleries, sustained by eunlrleevers 
ciirieht with fniil and oilier carxed euriosities.’* T’lie 
waiod-cut at p. .50.5 esliibits Ihe a[)pi*firtince of the 
House about twent>-five years after this period. 

A vviiler in 170\ thus dcsciibes the ajipearancc which 
the House df Commons then presented:—“ Jt is at 
present a spat'ioiis mom wainscoted up to the ceiling, 
aci'omnuMlatefl w ith galleries, siipporled by slender iron 
pillars adorned with ('minthian eapitals and seoneeK. 
From the middle of the ceiling* hangs a handsomo 
branch or liistic. • At the upper end the speaker is 
I placed upon a raised seal, ornamented behiml with 
|('oiinthian lolniniis, and the King’s arms carverl and 
placed on a pediment, flclou* him is a table, at which 
llie clerk an*,I ids assistant-, sit near him mi each band 
just below tlie ehaii ; and on eat;h si<le, as wi*ll bi'low 
as in tin* gallciie-, tlie iia nda*is au* ]*laced promiscii- 
riiisly. d'he ‘speaker and clerk*' alway. wiar g«)\vns in 
the Hoii-e ; but no txhir menibeis v\(‘ar lobe*', except 
the fimr n-pn‘enl:!fixes lor liie city of Txmdtni, x\ho, 
lh(* first d.iv ol e-.t-i v new pai liumeiit, are diessed in 
pcarlet g.awii--, and Mt all together 0*1 ihe riglit hand 
of tlie chair next liie ‘.[fC-iKi’i *T Im‘ iiileihdi^ of the 
House, as it appealed prexioiis to the reeent eonflagia- 
ll(»n, has a!iea<!y been f!esoiibe<l. The wood ciU at 
page aOS exiiiliMs S(. Stephen’s k'hapel, as it is sup'* 
poserl to ha»e appiMied wlien it wafc ii«ed fi>r cccle- 
siasticsd pnrjioses. > 

Luiuiea aiiil in. Kiivinms ile]»cnlH*(l, 1701. Vol. ii.« 0 . 100. 
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